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INTRODUCTION: 


2 ru all the human Sciences, that con- 
* --- cerning Man is certainly the moſt 1 of 
5 5 O -j worthy of Man, and the moſt ne- ey Know- 
„ . J ceſſary Part of Knowledge. We k rd 2 
+4777" find ourſelves in this World ſur- 
rounded with a Variety of Objects; we have Powers and 
Faculties fitted to deal with them, and are happy or miſerable 
in- proportion as we know how to frame a right Judgment of 
Things, and ſhape our Actions agreeably to the Circumſtances 
in which we are placed. No Study therefore is more impor- 
tant than that which introduces us to the Knowledge of our- 
ſelves, Hereby we become acquainted with the Extent and 
Capacity of the human Mind; and learning to diſtinguiſh 
what Objects it is ſuited to, and in what Manner it muſt 
proceed, in order to compaſs its End, we arrive by Degrees 
at that Juſtneſs and Truth of Underſtanding, which is the 
great Perfection of a rational Being. 

II. Ir we look attentively nts Things, and __ 
ſurvey them in their full Extent, we ſee them — 
riſing one above another in various Degrees of Þ 3 
Eminence. Among the inanimate Parts of Mat- 7 722 Fr 

—_— . . E 

ter, ſome exhibit nothing worthy our Attention; 
their Parts ſeem as it were jumbled together by mere Chance, 
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2 INTRODUCTION. 
nor can we diſcover any Beauty, Order, or Regularity in 


their Compoſition, In others we diſcern the fineſt Ar- 
rangement, and a certain Elegance of Contexture, that makes 
us afix to them a Notion of Worth and Excellence. Thus 
Metals, and precious Stones, are conceived as far ſurpaſſing 
thoſe unformed Males of Earth that lie every where expoſed 
to View. If we trace Nature onward; and purſue her through 
the vegetable and animal Kingdoms, we find her {till Dakine 
ing her Perfections, and riſing by a juſt Gradation, from mere 
Mechaniſm to Perception, and from Perception in all its vari- 
ous Degrees to Reaſon and Underſtanding. | 
ee „ III. Bur though Reaſon be the Boundary by 
Culture, aud which Man is diſtinguiſhed from the other Crea- 
[1 particularly tures that Ground him, yet we are far from 
| of the Study finding it the ſame in all, Nor is this Inequality 
[| of Logick, to be wholly aſcribed to the original Make ot 
. Men's Minds, or the Difference of their natural Endow- 
. ments. For if we look abroad into the ſeveral Nations of the 
N World, ſome are over-run with Ignorance and Barbarity, 
others flouriſh in Learning and the Sciences; and what is yet 
| more remarkable, the ſame People have, in different Ages, been 
[| diſtinguiſhed by thete very oppoſite Characters. It is there- 
fore by Culture, and a duc Application of the Powers of ous 
Mwmnds, that we increaſe their Capacity, and carry human 
Reaſon to Perfection. Where this Method is followed, 
Knowledge and Strength of Underftanding never fail to 
enſue ; chere it is neglected, we remain ignorant of our own 
Worth: and thoſe latent Qualities of the Soul, by which ſhe 
. is fitted to ſurvey this vaſt Fabrick of the World, to ſean 
it the Heavens, and ſearch into the Caufes of Things, lie bu- 
„ ried in Darkneſs and 8 No Part of Knowledge 
. therefore yields a fairer Proſpect of Improvement, than that 
5 which takes account of the Underſtanding, examines its 
„ Powers and Faculties, and ſhews the Ways by which it 
| | comes to attain its various Notions of Things. This is pro- 
1 | perly the Deſign of Zogick, which may be juſtly ſtiled the 
1 Hiſtory vi the human Mind, inaſmuch as it traces the Pro- 
| greſs of our Knowledge, from our firſt and fimple Percep- 
5 tions, through all their different Combinations, and all thoſe 
[| numerous Deductions that reſult from varioufly comparing 
„ them one with another, It is thus that we are let into the 
| natural Frame and Contexture of our own Minds, and learn 
| in what Manner we ought to conduct our Thoughts, in order 
[| to arrive at Truth, and avoid Error. We fee how to build 
one Diſcovery upon another, and by preſerving the Chain of 
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Reaſonings uniform and unbroken, to purſue the Relations of 
Things through all their Labyrinths and Windings, and at 
length exhibit them to the View of the Soul, with all the 
Advantages of Light and Conviction. 

IV. Bur as the Underſtanding, in advancing 
from one Part of Knowledge to another, proceeds 
by a juſt Gradation, 25 exerts various Acts, 
ding to the different Progreſs it has made, Logicians 
have been careful to note theſe — Steps, and have diſtin- 
guiſhed them in their Writings by the Name of the Opera- 
tions of the Mind. Theſe they make four in Number; and 
agreeably to that, have divided the whole Syſtem of Logick 
into four Parts, in which theſe Acts are feverally explained, 
and the Conduct and Procedure of the Mind, in its differ- 
ent Stages of Improvement, regulated by proper Rules and 
Obſervations. Now, in order to judge how far Logicians 
have followed Nature in this DiſtinSion of the Power of 
the Underſtanding, let us take a ſhort View of the Mind, and 
the Manner of its Progreſs, according to the Experience we 
have of it in ourſelves, and ſee whither the Chain of our own 
Thoughts will without Conſtraint lead us. 

V. FirsT then, We find ourſelves ſurrounded : 
with a Variety of Objects, which, acting differ- Perception. 
ently upon our Senſes, convey diſtinct Impreſſions into 
the Mind, and thereby rouze the Attention and Notice of the 
Underſtanding. By reflecting too on what paſſes within us, 
we become ſenſible of the Operations of our own Minds, and 
attend to them as a new Set of Impreflions. But in all this 
there is only bare Can 3 The Mind, without pro- 
ceeding any farther, takes Notice of the Impreſſions that are 
made upon it, and views Things in Order, as they preſent 
themſelves one after another. This Attention of the Under- 
ſtanding to the Object acting upon it, whereby it becomes 
ſenſible of the Impreſſions they make, is called by Logicians 
Perception; and the Notices themſelves, as they exiſt in the 
Mind, and are there treaſured up to be the Materials of 
Thinking and Knowledge, are diſtinguiſhed by the Naine of 
Ideas. | | 

VI. Bur the Mind does not always reſt ſatiſ- 
fied in the bare View and Contemplation of its 
Ideas, It is of a more active and buſy Nature, and likes 
to be aſſembling them together, and comparing them one 
with another, In this complicated View of Things, it readily 
diſcerns, that ſome agree, and others difagree, and joins or 
ſeparates them according to this Perception. Thus, upon com- 
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paring the Ideas of two added to two with the Idea of four, 
we at firſt Glance perceive their Agreement, and there- 
upon pronounce that two and two are equal to four, Again, 
that white is not black, that five is leſs than ſeven, are 
Truths to which we immediately aſſent, as ſoon as we com- 
pare thoſe Ideas together. This is the firſt and ſimpleſt 
Act of the Mind, in determining the Relations of Things, 
when, by a bare Attention to its own Ideas, comparing any 
two of them together, it can at once ſce how far they are 
connected or disjoined. Ihe Knowledge thence derived is 
called intuitive, as requiring no Pains or Examination; and 
the Act of the Mind aflemibling its Ideas together, and join- 
ing or disjoining them according to the Reſult of its Percep- | 
tions, is what Logictans term Judgnient. "TO 
1 VII. IxTurr10Nn affords the higheſt Degree of 
© Certainty; it breaks in with an irreſiſtible Light 
upon the Underſtanding, and leaves no room for Doubt or 
Heſitation. Could we in all Caſes, by thus putting two 
Ideas together, diſcern immediately their Agreement or Dii- 
azreement, we ſhould be exempt from Error, and all its fatal 
Conſequences, But it ſo happens, that many of our Idcas 
are of ſuch a Nature, that they cannot be thus examined in 
Concert, or by any immediate Application one to another, 
and then it becomes neceſſary to find out ſome other Ideas, 
that will admit of this Application, that by means of then, 
we may diſcover the Agreement or Diſagreement we ſearch 
for. Thus the Mind wanting to know the Agreement or 
Diſagreement in Extent, between two incloſed Fields, which 
it cannot ſo put together as to diſcover their Equality or 
Inequality by an immediate Compariſon, caſts about for 
ſome intermediate Idea, which, by being applied firſt to the 
one, and then to the other, will diſcover the Relation it 
is in Queſt of. Accordingly it aſſumes ſome ſtated Length, 
as a Yard, Sc. and meafuring the Fields, one after the 
other, comes by that means to the Knowledge of the 
Agreement or Diſagreement in Queſtion. The intervening 
Ideas, made uſe of on thefe Occaſions, are called Prozfs ; 
and the Exerciſe of the Mind in finding them out, and ap- 
plying them for the Diſcovery of the Truths it is in Search 
of, is what we term Rea/ining. And here let it be ob- 
jeryed, that the Knowledge gained by Reaſoning is a Deduc- 
tion from our intuitive Perceptions, and ultimately found- 
ed on them. Thus in the Caſe before-mentioned, having 
found by meaſuring, that one of the Fields makes three- 
ſcore ſquare Vards, and the other only fifty- ſive, we thence 
OE: 5A conclude 


Reaſon: 


 IATRODVETEDN; in 


conclude that the firſt Field is larger than the ſecond. Here 


the two firſt Perceptions are plainly intuitive, and gained by 
an immediate Application of the Meaſure of a Yard to the 
two Fields, one after another, The Conclution, thouzh 
it produces no Jeſs certain Knowledge, yet differs from tac 
others in this, that it is not obtained by an immediate Com- 
pariſon of Ideas contained in it one with another, but 1s 
a Deduction from the two preceding Judgements, in which 
theſe Ideas are ſeverally compared with a third, and their 
Relation thereby diſcovered, We ſee therefore, that Ræa- 
ſoning is a much more complicated Act of the Mind than 


ſimple Judgment, and neceſſarily preſuppoſes it, as being : 


uitimately founded on the Perceptions thence gained, an 
implying the various Compariſon of them one with another. 
This is the great Exerciſe of the human Faculties, and the 
chief Inſtrument by which we puſh on our Diſcoveries, and 
enlarge our — A Quickneſs of Mind to find out 
intermediate Ideas, and apply them ſkilfully in determining the 
Relations of Things, is one of the principal Diſtinctions among 
Men, and that which gives ſome fo remarkable a Superiority 
over others, that we are apt to look upon them as Creatures 
of another Species, 

VIII. Thus far we haye traced the Progreſs ,,,., 
of the Mind in Thnking, and feen it riting, by * N 
natural and eaſy Steps, from its firſt and ſimple Perceptions, 
to the Exerciſe of its higheſt and moſt diſtinguithing Faculty. 
Let us now view it in another Light, as enriched with 
Knowledge, and ſtored with a Variety of Diſcoveries, ac- 
quired by the due Application of its natural Powers, It is 
obvious to conſider it in theſe Circumſtances, as taking a 
general Suryey of its whole Stock of intellectual Acquitt- 
tions, diſpoſing them under certain Heads and Claſſes, and 
tying them together, according to thoſe Connections and De- 
pendences it diſcerns between them, It often happens, in 
carrying on our Inquiries from Subject to Subject, that we 
ſtumble upon unexpected Truth, and are encountered by 
Diſcoveries which our preſent Train of Thinking gave no 
Proſpect of bringing in our Way, A Man of clear Appre- 
henſion, and diſtinct Reafon, who, after due Search and 
Examination, has maſtered any Part of Knowledge, and 
even made important Diſcoveries in it, beyond what he at 
firſt expected, will not ſuffer his Thoughts to lie jumbled 
together in the ſame confuſed Manner as Chance offered 
them; he will be for combining them into a regular Syſtem, 
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where their mutual Dependence may be eaſily traced, and 
the Parts ſeem to grow one out of another, This is that Ope- 
ration of the Mind, known by the Name of Diſpaſition or 
Method, and comes the laſt in Order, according to the 
Diviſion of the Logicians, preſuppoling ſome tolerable Mea- 
ſure of Knowledge, beforeit can have an Opportunity of ex- 
erting itſelf in any extenſive Degree, | 
Perception IX. WE ſce then that this fourfold Diſtine- 
and Judge- tion of the Powers of the Mind, intoPerception, 
ment, Terms Judgement, Reaſoning, and Diſpoſition, as wel 
of a very ex- as the Order in which they are placed, have a 
tenſtive Signi= real Foundation in Nature, and ariſe from the 
feation, Method and Procedure of our own Thoughts. It 
is true, there are many other Actions and Modifications of the 
Underſtanding, beſides thoſe above-mentioned, as Believing, 
Doubting, Aſſenting, Cc. but theſe are all implied in the A 
of Reaſoning, in the like Manner as Compounding, Abſtracting, 
Remembering, may be referred to the firſt Operation of the 
Mind, or Perception, This will appear more fully in the 
Sequel, when we come to handle the ſeveral Parts of Logick 
ſeparately ; at preſent we ſhall content ourſelves with this 
eneral Account of Things; only it ſeems neceffary to ob- 
©. that Perception and Judgement, in the Propriety of the 
Engliſh Tongue, have a much more extenſive Signification 
than I ogicians commonly allow them. We not only per- 
ceive the Ideas in our own Minds, but we are ſaid alſo 
to perceiye their Agreement and Diſagreement ; and hence 
ariſe the common Phraſes of intuitive Perceptions, Perceptions 
of Truth, and of the Juſtneſs of Arguments or Proofs; where 
it is manifeſt, that the Word is applied not only to our 
Judgements, but alſo to our Reaſonings. In a Word, what- 
ever comes under the View of the Mind, ſo as to be diſtinctly 
repreſented: and taken Notice of, whether an Idea, Propo- 
ſition, Chain of Reaſoning, or the Order or Connection of 
Things, is thereby rendered an Object of Perception, and 
gives Employment to this firſt and moſt ſimple of our Facul- 
ties. In like Manner the Word Judgement is ſeldom in com- 
mon Diſcourſe confined to obvious and ſelf-evident Truths. 
It rather ſignifies thoſe Conjectures and Guefles that we form 
in Caſes which admit not of undoubted Certainty, and 
where we are left to determine by comparing the various 
Probabilities of Things. Thus a Man of Sagacity and Pene- 
tration, who ſees far into the Humours and Paflions of Man- 
kind, and ſeldom miſtakes in the Opinions he frames of 
| Cha- 
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Characters and Actions, is faid to judge well, or think 
judiciouſly; For theſe Reaſons, it might not be improper 
to change the common Names of the two firſt Operations 
of the Mind, calling the one fmiple Apprehen/ion, and the 
other Intuition; which two Words feem better to expreſs 
their Nature, and the Manner in which they are conver- 
ſant about their ſeveral Objects. This Accuracy of diſtin- 
guiſhing, where there is any the leaſt Difference, is in a 
peculiar Manner neceſſary in a Treatiſe of Logick, as it is 
the profeſſed Deſign of that Science to teach us how to 
form clear and diſtin Notions of Things, and thereby avoid 
being miſled by their Similitude or Reſemblance. 

X. HAVING thus given a general Idea of the 7,9;c4 di. 
four Operations of the Mind, and traced their <ided inte 
Connection and Dependence one upon ano- ur Parts, 
ther, I would next obſerve, that in conſe- UH:U/e\ulne/s. 
quence of this Diviſion of the Powers of the ard Exce!- 
Underſtanding, Logick is alſo divided into four 4. 

Parts, which treat ſeverally of theſe Acts, and give Rules 
and Directions for their due Conduct and Regulation, Ihe 
Operations themſelves we have from Nature; but how to 
exert them juſtly, and en them with Advantage in 
the Search of Truth, is a Knowledge that may be ac- 
quired by Study and Obſervation. It is certain that we 
meet with falſe Reaſonings as well as juſt, Some Men are 
diſtinguiſhed by an Accuracy of Thinking, and a happy Ta- 
lent of unravelling and throwing Light upon the moſt ob- 
ſcure and intricate Subjects. Others confound the eaſieſt 
Speculations; their Underſtandings ſeem to be formed awry, 
and they are incapable of either conceiving clearly the- 
ſelves, or making their Thoughts intelligible to others. If 
then we ſet ourſelves carefully to obſerve what it is that 
makes the one ſucceed fo well, and how the others come to 
miſcarry, theſe Remarks will furniſh us with an Art of the 
higheſt Uſe and Excellency in the Conduct of Life. Now 
this is the preciſe Buſineſs of Logich, to explain the Nature of 
the human Mind, and the proper Manner of conducting its 
ſeveral Powers, in order to the Attainment of Truth and 
Knowledge, It lays open thoſe Errors and Miſtakes we 
are apt through Inattention to run into, and teaches us how 
to diſtinguiſh between Truth, and what carries only the 
Appearance of it. By this Means we grow acquainte] with 
the Nature and Force of the Underſtanding, fee what Things 
lie within its Reach, where we may attain Certainty and 
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Demonſtration, and when we muſt be contented with bare 
Probability. Theſe Conſiderations ſufficiently evince the 
Uſefulneſs and Benefit of this Scjence, which ought to be 
eſtabliſhed as the Foundation and Ground-work of all our 
other Knowledge, if we really wiſh to ſucceed in our In- 
quiries, But we ſhall now proceed to treat of its Parts ſepa- 
rately, according to the Diviſion given of them above, 
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Ae. E 
Of the Original of our Ideas. 


L HE firſt Thing we obſerve, when we . „ 
take a View - Jars paſſes within us, _ 1 
is, that we are capable of receiving r 
Impreſſions from a Variety of Objects; that di- e 
tinct Notices are thereby conveyed into the Underſtanding, and 
that we are conſcious of their being there. This Attention 
of the Mind to the Objects acting upon it is what we cail 
Simple Apprehenſion, and is in Fact the Mind itfelt, taking a 
View of Things as repreſented to it by its own Contciouſuets, 
It is by this Means that we come to be furnifucd with all 
thoſe Ideas about which our Thoughts ate employed. For, 
being ſenſible of the Impreſſions made upon us, and attending 
to the Perceptions they bring, we can renew then again upon 
At 1 Occaen, »y 
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10 SIMPLE APPREHENSION, Book I. 
Occaſion, even when the Objects that firſt produced them 


are removed. Now our [eas are nothing elſe but theſe re- 
newed Repreſentations of what we have at any Time perceived 
and felt; by means of which, Things are again brought 
under the View of the Mind, and ſeem to have a Kind of 
Exiſtence in it. It is true, we can upon many Occaſions 
combine our Ideas yariouſly together, and thereby form to 
ourſelves Repreſentations of Things that never had an Ex- 
iftence in Nature, as when we fancy a Centaur, or a Golden 
Mountain ; but it is {till certain, that the original 1deas out 
of which Things are made, are ſuch as have been conveyed 
into the Mind by ſome former Impreſſions, It remains there- 
fore to inquire, how we came by our firſt Notions and Per- 
ceptions of Things, Whence does the Underſtanding derive 
thoſe original Impreſſions and Characters, which it can com- 
bine in ſo many different Ways, and repreſent to itſelf under 
ſuch infinite Varieties? To this I anſwer, that if we attend 
Carefully to what paſſes in our own Minds, we ſhall obſerve 
two Inlets of Knowledge, from whence, as from two Foun- 
tains, the Underſtanding is ſupplied with all the Materials of 


Thinking, 

g II. FiRsT, Outward Objects, acting upon 
All onr or ourSenſes, rouze in us a Variety of Perceptions, 
3 3 according to the different Manner in which they 
1 affect us. It is thus that we come by the Ideas 
Senſation of Light and Darkneſs, Heat and Cold, Sweer 
l and Bitter, and all thoſe other Impreſſions which 
we term ſenſible Qualities, This great Source and Inlet ot 
Knowledge is commonly diſtinguiſhed by the Name of Senſa- 
tim, as comprehending all the Notices conveyed into the 

Mind by Impulſes made upon the Organs of Senſe. 
III. Bor theſe Ideas, numerous as they are, 
or Refleticn, are wholly derived to us from without; there 
js therefore yet another Source of Impreſſions, 
arifing from the Mind's Attention to its own Acts, when, 
turning inwards upon itſelf, it takes a View of the Percep- 
tions that are lodged there, and the various Ways in which 
it employs itſelf about them. For the Ideas furniſhed by 
the Senſes give the Mind an Opportunity of exerting its 
ſeveral Powers; and as all our Thoughts, under whatever 
Form they appear, are attended with Conſciouſneſs, hence 
the Impreſſions they leave, when we come to turn the Eye 
of the Soul upon them, enrich the Underſtanding with a new 
det of Perceptions, no leſs diſtinct than thoſe conveyed in 
by the Senſes, Ihus it 1s that we get Ideas of Thinking, 
«AY D, Doubting, 


or PERCEPTION. 1 


Doubting, Believing, Willing, &c, which are the different 
Acts and Workings of our Minds, repreſented to us by our 
own Conſciquſneſs. This ſecond Source of Ideas is called 
Reflectian, and evidently preſuppoſes Senſation, as the Im- 
reſſions it furniſhes are only of the various Powers of the 
Undertanding employed about Perceptions already in the 
ind, | 
IV. TxHest Conſiderations, if we duly attend 
to them, will give us a clear and diſtinct View f 
of the natural Procedure of the human Intellect 2 als Trout 
in its Advances to Knowledge, We can have 2 221 
no Perception of the Operations of our Sn ©" 

Minds until they are exerted; nor can they be excrted before 
the Underſtanding is furniſhed with Ideas about which to 
employ them; and as theſe Ideas, that give the firſt Employ- 
ment to our Faculties, are eyidently the Perceptions of Senſe, 
it is plain, that all our Knowledge muſt begin here. This 
then is the firſt Capacity of the human Mind, that it is fit- 
ted to receive the Impreſſions made upon it by outward Ob- 
jects aftecting the Senſes; which Impreſſions, thus derived 
into the Underſtanding, and there ladged for the View of the 
Soul, employ it in various Acts of Perceiving, Remembering, 
Conſidering, Sc. all which are attended with an internal 
Feeling and Conſciouſneſs. And this leads us to the ſecond 
Step the Mind takes in its Progreſs towards Knowledge, viz. 
that it can by its own Conſcipuſne(s repreſent to itſelf theſe 
its ſeveral Workings and Operations, and thereby furniſh 
the Underſtanding with a new Stock of Ideas. From thete 
ſimple Beginnings all our Diſcoyeries take their Riſe; for 
the Mind, thus provided with its original Characters and No- 
tices of Things, has a Power of combining, modifying, and 
examining them in an infinite Variety of Lights, by which 
means it is enabled to enlarge the Objects of its Perception, 
and finds itſelf poſſeſſed of an inexhauſtible Stock of Mate- 
rials. It is in the various Compariſon of theſe Ideas, accord- 
ing to ſuch Combinations of them as ſeem beſt to ſuit its 
Ends, that the Underſtanding exerts itfelf in the Acts of 
ſudging and Reaſoning, by which the capacious Mind of 
Man puſhes on its Views of Things, adds Diſcovery to 
Diſcovery, and often extends its Thoughts beyond the ut- 
moſt Bounds of the Univerſe. Thus we ſee as it were at 
one Glance the whole Progreſs of the Soul, from the very 
firſt Dawnings of Perception, till it reaches the Perfection of 
human Knowledge; nor ſhall we, among all its vaſt Sto:k of 
Diſcoyeries, or that infinite Variety oi Conception: * 
they 


Riſe and Pro- 
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they conſiſt, be able to find one original Idea which is not 
derived from Senſation or Reflection, or one complex Idea 
which is not made up of thoſe original ones, | 

ITY V. HavixG thus thewn how the Mind comes 
Di viſſon of to be firſt furniſhed with Ideas, we ſhall next 
_ 72 * proceed to the Conſideration of the Ideas them- 
— = "a; ſelves ; and endeavour to give ſuch an Account 

3 of them as will beſt ſerve to explain their ſeveral 
Appearances, and the Manner in which they are formed. It 
is evident from what has been ſaid above, that they all fall 
naturally under theſe two Heads, Firſt, "Thoſe original Im- 
preſſions that are conveyed into the Mind by Senſation and 
Reflection, and which exiſt there ſimple, uniform, and with- 
out any Shadow of Variety. Secondly, Thoſe more complex 
Notions of Things that reſult from the various Combina- 
tions of our {imple Ideas, whether they are conceived to co- 
exiſt of themſelves in any particular Subject, or are united 
and joined together by the Mind, enlarging its Conceptions 
of Things, and purſuing the Ends and Purpoſes of Know- 
ledge. Theſe two Claſſes comprehend our whole Stock of 
Ideas; and, when conſidered ſeparately in that Order wherein 
they moſt naturally ſeem to offer themſelves to our Thoughts, 
will, I hope, give ſuch a View of the Conduct and Manner 
of the Mind, as may contribute not a little to introduce us 
to an Acquaintance with ourſelves, and make us ſenſible of 
the Capacity and Extent of the human Intellect, We pro- 
cced therefore to a more particular Account of this Diviſion 
of our Ideas. h 


„„ — —_— 
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CHAP. 11. 
Of Simple Ideas. 


3 HE firſt Claſs of our Ideas are thoſe 

Simple Ideas which I diſtinguiſh by the Name of 
what. {imple Perceptions; becaute they exiſt 
in the Mind under one uniform Appearance, without Va- 
ricty or Compolition, For though external Objects convey 
at once into the Underſtanding many difterent Ideas all 
united together, and making as it were one Whole; yet 
the Impreſſions themſelves are evidently diſtinct, and are 
conceived by the Mind, each under a Form peculiar to a 
us 
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Thus the Ideas of Colour, Extenſion, and Motion, may be 
taken in at one and the ſame Time from the ſame Body; 
vet theſe three Perceptions are as dittinct in themſelves as 
they all proceeded from different Objects, or were exhi- 
bited to our Notice at difterent Times. We are therefore 
carefully to diſtinguiſh between our {imple and primitive 
Conceptions, and thoſe difterent Combinations of them which 
are often ſuggeſted to the Mind by ſingle Objects acting 
upon it. The firſt conſtitute our original Notices of Things, 
and are not diſtinguiſhable into ditterent Ideas, but enter 
by the Senſes ſimple and unmixed. They are alſo the Ma- 
terials out of which all the others, how complex and com- 
plicated ſoever, are formed; and therefore ought defervedly 
to be looked on as the Foundation and Ground-work of our 
Knowledge. 

II. Now-if we take a Survey of theſe Ideas, „, p 
and their ſeveral Diviſions and Claſſes, we ſhall —_ e Ideas 
nnd them all ſuggeſted to us either by our 2 * 
Senſes, or the Attention of the Mind to what 5 
paſtes within itſelf, Thus our Notices of the different Qua- 
lities of Bodies are all of the Kind we call Simple Ideas, 
and may be reduced to five general Heads, according to the 
ſeveral Organs which are affected by them. Colours, Sc. 
and Sounds are conveyed in by the Eyes and Ears; Faſtes 
and Smells, by the Noſe and Palate; and Heat, Cold, and 
Solidity, Sc. by the Touch. Beſides theſe, there are others 
which make Impreſſions on ſeveral of our Senſes, as Ex- 
tenſion, Figure, Reſt, and Motion, &c. the Ideas of which 
we reccive into our Minds both by ſeeing and feeling. 

III. IF we next turn our View upon what 
paſſes within ourſelves, we ſhall find another Set Simple Ideas 
of ſimple Ideas, ariſing from our Conſciouſneſs of 8 
the Acts and Operations of our own Minds. “ 
Perception or Thinking, and Volition or Willing, are what 
every Man experiments in himſelf, and cannot avoid being 
ſenſible of, I ſhall only obſerve farther, that, beſides all the 
above-mentioned Perceptions, there. are others that come into 
our Minds by all the Ways of Senſation and Reflection; 
ſuch are the Ideas of Pleature and Pain, Power, Exiſtence, 
Unity, Succeſſion, Sc. which are derived into our Under- 
ſtandings both by the Action of Objects without us, and 
the Conſciouſneſs of what we feel! within, It is true, ſome 
of theſe Ideas, as of Exteniion and Duration, cannot be 
conceived altogether without Parts; nevertheleſs they are juſtly 
ranked among our ſimple Ideas; becauſe their Parts being 


all 
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all of the ſame Kind, and without the Mixture of any other 
Idea, neither of them can be refolved into two diſtin& and 
ſeparate Conceptions : Thus they ſtill anſwer the Definition 
given above, of being one uniform Appearance in the Mind, 
without Variety or Plurality, But to prevent confounding 
our ſimple Ideas of Space and Duration with thoſe complex 
Modes of them marked out by the ſeveral Meaſures com- 
monly in Uſe, as Yards, Miles, Days, Years, &c. it may 
perhaps be more proper, to conſider the leaſt Portions of 
either, whereof we can form a clear and diſtinct Perception, 
as the ſimple Ideas of that Kind out of which all their 
other Modes and Combinations are formed. Such an Inftant 
or Point may be conceived to be the ſame in reſpect of 
Duration or Space, as Unity is in reſpect of Number; and 
will ſerve beſt to ſhew, how by a continued Addition or Re- 
petition our more enlarged and complex Ideas are made up, 

i IV HavixG thus given a general View of 
Simple Ideas our fimple Ideas, I have ſtill two Obſervations 
have ud Ad. to make concerning them. The firſt is, That 
miffor One 2 they are ſuch as can only be conveyed into the 
Pod e Mind by the proper Channels and Avenues pro- 

vided by Nature; inſomuch that if we are de- 
ſtitute of any of thole Inlets by which the Impreſſions that 
produce them are wont to be admitted, all the Ideas thence 
ariſing are abſolutely loſt to us; nor can we, by any Quick- 
neſs of Underſtanding, find a Remedy for this Want. A 
Man born blind is incapable of the Ideas of Light and Co- 
lours; in like manner as one who is deaf can form no 
Notion or Conception of Sound, Hence it appears, that 
theſe our ſimple Ideas are juſt ſuch as Nature has furniſhed 
them, and have no Dependence on our Will; we can nei- 


ther deitroy them when in the Underſtanding, nor faſhion 


or invent any new one, not taken in by the ordinary Means 
of Perception. So that we here ſee the utmoſt Bounds of 
human Knowledge, which, however mighty and enlarged, 
eannot exceed the Limits of theſe our fimple original Ideas, 
and their various Combinations. 

! V. AND this leads me to the ſecond Ob- 
Sr ſervation I propoſed to make, which is, That 
2 77 __ though the Mind cannot, in TT its Con- 
Keine, Ceptions of Things, advance one Pace beyond 

* the Materials furniſhed it by Senſe and Con- 
ſciouinels; yet as it has a Power of combining, modify- 
ing, and enlarging them, in all the different Ways in which 
they can be put together, it thereby finds itſelf in Poſſeſ- 

Kon 
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fon of an inexhauſtible Treaſure of Ideas ſufficient to em- 
ploy it to the full Extent of all its Powers, and furniſh Matter 
for thoſe various Opinions, Fancies, and Views of Things, 
that make up the Subject of its Thoughts and Contemplations. 
Let us but refle& upon. the ſingle Idea of Unity or One, and 
obſerve what a Variety of Combinations are formed, by con- 
tinually adding it to itſelf ; inſomuch that the Underſtanding 
finds no Stop or Boundary in its Progreſs from Number to 
Number. In what an Infinity of different Lights may Exten- 
ſion alone be conſidered ? What Limits can be ſet to that end- 
leſs Diverſity of Figures which it is in the Power of the Ima- 
gination to faſhion and repreſent to itſelf ? If to theſe we add 
thoſe numberleſs other Combinations that reſult from variouſly 
compounding and comparing the reſt of our ſimple Ideas, 
we ſhall have little Reaſon to complain of being limited to a 
ſcanty Meaſure of Knowledge, or that the Exerciſe of the 
human Faculties is confined within narrow. Bounds, But 
having traced the Progreſs of the Mind through its original 
and ſimple Ideas, until it begins to enlarge its Conceptions 
by uniting and tying them together ; -it is now Time to. take 
a Survey of it as thus employed in multiplying its Views, that 
we may fee by what Steps it advances from one Degree of 
Improvement to another, and how it contrives to manage that 
—_— Stock of Materials it finds itſelf poſſeſſed of. 
. WHOEVER attentively conſiders his own 3 
Thoughts, and takes a View of the ſeveral com- 2 2 
licated Ideas that from time to time offer them- Jas into 
Ives to his Underſtanding, will readily obſerve, % of real 
that many of them are ſuch as have been derived Exi/ftences, 
from without, and ſuggeſted by different Objects and fe 
affecting his Perception; others again are formed Hamed &y 
by the Mind itſelf, variouſly combining its the Mira. 
ſimple Ideas, as ſeems beſt to anſwer thoſe Ends and Purpoſes 
it has for the preſent in View. Of the firit Kind are all our 
Ideas of Subſtances, as of a Man, a Horſe, a Stone, Gold: 
Of the ſecond are thoſe arbitrary Collections of Things, which 
we on all Occaſions put together, either for their Uſetulneſs 
in the Commerce of Life, or to further the Purſuit of Kno- 
ledge: ſuch are our Ideas of ftated Lengths, whether of 
Duration or Space, as Hours, Months, Miles, Leagues, Sc. 
which Diviſions are apparently the Creatures of the Mind, 
inaſmuch as we often find them different in different Coun- 
fries; a ſure Sign that they are taken from no certain and 
mvariable Standard in Nature, Many of our Ideas of human 
N Actions 
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Actions may be alſo referred to this Head, as Treaſon, Inceſt, 
Manſlaughter; which complex Notions we do not always 
derive from an actual View of what theſe Words deſcribe, but 
often from combining the Circumſtances of them in our own 
Minds, or, which is the moſt uſual Way, by hearing their 
Names explained, and the Ideas they ſtand for enumerated, 
Theſe two Claſſes comprehend all our complex Conceptions ; 
it being impoſſible to conceive any that are not either ſuggeſted 


to the Underſtanding by ſome real Exiſtence, or formed by 


the Mind itſelf, arbitrarily uniting and compounding its Ideas. 
We ſhall treat of each in Order. 


”_—_ _ 


III. 
Of our Ideas of Subſtances. 


* 


* — 


Ilias of Sub. I. HE firſt Head of complex Ideas men- 
feances, Col-> tioned in the foregoing Chapter is that 
letions of of Subſtances, which I chuſe to handle before 
femple Ideas, the other, becauſe, as will afterwards appear, 
held togerher the Notices derived from this Source very 
by uwnkuown much help us in forming thoſe arbitrary Col- 
Support. lections which make up the ſecond Diviſion. 
For in many of them we take our Hints from the Reality 
of Things, and combine Ideas that actually exiſt together, 
though often with an Excluſion of others, as will be explained 
when we come to treat of abſtract and univerſal Notions, 
It has been already obſerved, that the Impreſſions conveyed 
into the Underitanding from external Objects conſiſt for the 
moſt Part of many different Ideas joined together, which all 
unite to make up one Whole. "Theſe Collections of various 
Ideas, thus co-exiſting in the ſame common Subject, and 
he.d together by ſome unknown Bond of Union, have been 
diſtinguiſhed by the Name of Sub/ances, a Word which im- 
lies their ſubſiſting of themſelves, without Dependence (at 
. as far as our Knowledge reaches) on any other created 
zeings. Such are the Ideas we have of Gold, Iron, Water, 
2 Man, Sc. For it we fix upon any one of theſe, for 
inſtance Gold, the Notion under which we repreſent it to 


ourſelves, is that of a Body, yellow, very weighty, hard, 


ſulible, malleable, c. Where we may obſerve, that the 


ſeyeral Properties that go to the Compolition of Gold are. 


- gepreſented 
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repreſented to us by clear and evident Perceptions; the Union 
too of theſe Properties, and their thereby conſtituting a 
ditſtinct Species of Body, is clearly apprehended by the Mind; 
but when we would puſh our Inquiries farther, and know 
wherein this Union conſiſts, what holds the Properties toge- 
ther, and gives them theirSelf-ſubſiſtence, here we find our- 
ſcives at a Loſs. However, as we cannot conceive Quali- 
ties, without at the ſame time ſuppoſing ſomeSubject in which 
they inhere; hence we are naturally led to form the Notion 
of a Support, which, -ſerving as a Foundation for the Co- 
exiſtence and Union of the different Properties of Things, gives 
them that ſeparate and independent Exiſtence, under which 
they are repreſented to our Conception, This Support we 
denote by the Name Subſlance; and as it is an Idea appli- 
cable to all the different Combinations of Qualities that exiſt 
any where by themſelves, they are accordingly all called Sub- 
ſtances. Thus a Houſe, a Bowl, a Stone, Cc. having each 
their diſtinguiſhing Properties, and being conceived to exiſt 
independent one of another, the Idea of Subſtance belongs 
alike to them all. 

II. Ix Subſtances therefore there are two Things The Diviſſon 
to be conſidered : Firſt, the general Notion of of Modes into 
Self- ſubſiſtence, which, as I have ſaid, belongs EHential and 
equally to them all; and then the ſeveral Qua- Accidental. 
licies or Properties, by which the different Kinds and Indivi- 
duals are diſtinguiſhed one from another. Theſe Qualities are 
otherwiſe called Modes; and have been diſtinguiſhed into Eſ- 
ſential and Accidental, according as they are conceived to be 
ſeparable or inſeparable from the Subject to which they be- 
long. Extenſion and Solidity are eſſential Modes of a Stone, 
becauſe it cannot be conceived without them; but Round- 
neſs is only an accidental Mode, as a Stone may exiſt under 
any Shape or Figure, and yet till retain its Nature and other 
Properties. 

III. I MIGHT run farther into theſe Divihons The Netion of 
and Subdiviſions, in which Logicians have been Se/f-/u&//- 
very fertile; but as they tendlittie to the Advance- e 2n/epa- 
ment of real Knowledge, and ſerve rather to fill rable from 
the Memory with Words and their Significations, Subftancer, 
than furnith clear and diſtin& Apprehenſions of Things, I 
hall not trouble the Reader with them. It is more mate- 
rial to obſerve, that the Change of Properties in any Sub- 
ſtance, thouzh it oft-times changes the Nature of that Sub- 
ſtance, that- is, its Species or Kind; yet it never deſtroys 

II. * the 
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the general Notion of Self- ſubſiſtence, but leaves that equally 
clear and applicable, as before any ſuch Alteration happened, 
Wood, by the Application of Fire, is turned into Charcoal; 
but Charcoal, however different from Wood, is {till a Sub- 
ſtance. In like manner, Wax may be converted into Flame 
and Smoak; a human Body will msulder into Duſt, yet 
theſe Alterations deſtroy not their Being or Exiſtence ; they 
are ſtill Subſtances as before, though under adifferent Form and 
Appearance, In the ſeveral Experiments made by Cbymiſts, 
Bodies undergo many Changes, and put on ſucceſſively a great 
Variety of different Shapes; and yet, by the Skill and Addreſs. 
of the Operator, they are often brought back to their firſt 
and primitive Form, What Alteration can we ſuppole the 
Eire, or the Application of any other Body to make, unleſs 
on the Configuration, Texture, or Coheſion of the minute 
Parts? When theſe are changed,. the Body is proportionably 
changed; when they return to their original State, the Body 
likewiſe puts on its firſt and natural Appearance. 
Foundation of IV. ALL that is eflential to Matter, therefore, 
the different is the Coheſion of ſolid extended Parts; but as 
Species of theſe Parts are capable of innumerable Conhgu- 
corporeal rations, as their Texture may be very various, 
Subftances, and the internal Conſtitution thence ariſing be of 
Conſequence extremely different in different Bodies, we may 
from theſe Conſiderations conceive pretty clearly the Source 
and Foundation of all the different Species of corporeal Sub- 
ſtances, Nor is this a Notion taken up at Random, or one 
of thoſe chimerica] Fancies in Philoſophy, derived rather from 
a Warmth and Livelineſs of Imagination, than Obſervations 
drawn from Things themſelves, Do we not daily ſee our 
Food, by the Changes it undergoes in the different Avenues: 
of the Body, converted firſt into Blood, and thence employ- 
ed in nouriſhing, building up, and enlarging the ſeveral 
Parts of that wonderful Fabric!: ? Rain deſcending from the 
Clouds, and mixing with the Mould or Earth of a Garden, 
becomes Aliment for Trees of various Kinds, puts on, a Di- 
verſity of Forms, according to the different Channels and: 
Conveyances thro' which it paſſes, and at laſt, after innumera- 
ble Changes and Pranſmutations, ſprouts forth in Leaves, 
opens in Buds, or 1s converted into the Subſtance of the Tree: 
ittelf, Can we conceive any greater Difference between the 
component Parts of Gold, and thoſe of a Stone, than between: 
the moiſtened Particles of Garden Mould, and thoſe new 
Forms and Figures under which they appear, after they 5 
cen 
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been thus faſhioned by Nature, for the Purpoſes of Growth 


and Nouriſhment ? 

V. IF this be duly attended to, it will not 
appear wonderful to aſſert, that the Variety of 
material Subſtances ariſes wholly from the liffer- 
ent Conhguration, Size, Texture, and Motion 
of the minute Parts. As theſe happen to be va- 
riouſly combined and knit together under differ- 


Eſſence of 
Subſtances 


nothing but 
the internal © 
Structure 
and Conſti- 


tution : 


ent Forms, Bodies put on a Diverſity of Ap- 

earances ; and convey into the Mind, by the Senſes, all thoſe 
ſeveral Impreſſions, by which they are diſtinguiſhed one from 
another, This internal Conſtitution or Structure of Parts, 
from which the ſeveral Properties that diſtinguiſh any Subſtance 
flow, is called the Eſſence of that Subſtance, and is in Fact un- 
known to us, any farther than by the perceivable Impreſſions 
it makes upon the Organs of Senſe, Gold, as has been 
ſaid, is a Body yellow, very weighty, hard, fuſible, mallea- 
ble, Sc. That inward Structure and Conformation of its 
minute Particles, by which they are ſo cloſely linked toge- 
ther, and from which the Properties above-mentioned are 
conceived to flow, is called its Eſſence; and the Properties 
themſelves are the perceivable Marks that make it known 
to us, and diſtinguiſh it from all other Subſtances, For our 
Senſes are not acute enough to reach its inward Texture and 
Conititution, The Parts theinſelves, as well as their Ar- 
rangement, lie far beyond the utmoſt Penetration of human 
Sight, even when aſſiſted by Microſcopes, and all the other 
Contrivances of Art, 


VI. Tnus as to the Eſſence or internal Con- 
ſtitution of Gold, we are wholly in the Dark; 
but many of the Properties derived from this Eſ- 
ſence make obvious and diſtinct Impreſſions, as 


Ir wholly un- 
known to us, 
nor ſerves to 
diſtinguiſh 
the Species 


the Weight, Hardneſs, and yellow Colour, &c. 
"Theſe Properties combined together, and conceived as co-ex- 


iſting in the ſame common Subject, make up our complex 
Idea of Gold. The ſame may be ſaid of all the other Species 


of Corporeal Subſtances, as Lead, Glaſs, Water, Sc. our Ideas 
of them being nothing elſe but a Collection of the ordinary 


Qualities obſervable in them. 


VII. Tuts however oughttobe obſerved, that Yet is rightly 
though the Eſſence or inward Structure of Bodies pre/umed to 
is altogether unknown tous, yet we rightly judge, be diſtindt in 
that in all. the ſeveral Species the Eſſences are 3 

1435, 


diſtinct. For each Species being a Collection of 
| C 2 


Properties 
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Properties, which, taken together, are different from thoſe 
of every other Species, the Conformation of Parts, on which 
thoſe Properties depend, muſt in like manner be different; and 

this, as we have ſaid, conſtitutes the Eſſence. Tron and 

Glaſs are evidently diſtinct Kinds of Body, their perceiva- 

ble Qualities have little or nothing common; and therefore. 
the inward Structure or Conſtitution from which theſe Qua- 

lities ow cannot be the ſame in both, But, after all, this 
is the only Thing we can with Certainty affirm concerning theſe 
Eſſences, which lying ſo wholly in the Dark, we ſhall do well 
to lay them aſide in our Reaſonings about Things, and ſtick 
to thoſe more intelligible and ſettled Ideas got by joining 
together their various Properties and Powers. For thus only 
is true Knowledge promoted, when we argue from known 
Qualities, and not from a ſuppoſed internal Conſtitution, 
which, however real in itfelf, yet comes not within the Reach 

of our Faculties, and therefore can never be a Ground to 
us for.any Diſcoveries or Improvements. 

By what VIII. MATERIAL Subſtance, as J have ſaid, in- 

Steps ave ar- cludes the Idea of ſolid, cohering, extended Parts, 
rive at the and is divided into different Claſſes, according to 
Notion of the different Impreſſions made upon the Organs of 
immaterial Senſe. But, beſides theſe ſenſible Ideas received 

Subſtances: from without, we alſo experiment in ourſelves 
Thinking and Volition. "Theſe Actions have no Connection 

with the known Properties of Body; nay, they ſeem plainly 

inconſiſtent with ſome of its moſt eſſential Qualities. For the 
Mind not only diſcovers no Relation between Thinking and 

the Motion or Arrangement of Parts; but it alſo perceives 
that Conſciouſneſs, a ſimple individual Act, can never pro— 

ceed from a compound Subſtance, capable of being divided 

into many. Let us ſuppoſe, for inſtance, a Syſtem of Matter 

endowed with Thought; then either all the Parts of which this 

Syſtem is compoſed muſt think, which would make it not one, 
but a Mulritude of diſtinct conſcious Beings ; or its Power of 
Thinking muſt ariſe from the Connection of the Parts one 

with another, their Motion and Diſpoſition, Sc which, all 

taken together, contribute to the Production of Thought. 
But it is evident that the Motion of Parts, and Manner of. 
combining them, can produce nothing but an artful Struc- 

ture, and various Modes of Motion, All Machines of hu- 

man Compoſition, as Watches, Clocks, Sc. however artfully 

their Parts are ſet together, however complicated their 

Structure, though weconceive innumerable different Motions, 
, _ varioutly 
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variouſly conjoined, and running one into another, with an 
endlcts Divertity, yet never produce any Thing but Figure and 
Motion. If a Clock tells the Hour and Minute of the Day, 
it is only by the Motion of the different Hands, pointing 
tucceflively at the Figures marked on the Hour-Plate for 
that Purpoſe, We never imagine this to be the Effect of 
Thought or Intelligence; nor conceive it poſſible by any Re- 
finement of Structure ſo to improve the Compolition, as 
that it ſhould become capable of Knowledge and Conſciouſneſs. 
The Reafon is plain: Thought is ſomething altogether 
different from Motion and Figure; there is not the leaſt Con- 
nection between them, and therefore it can never be ſuppoſed 
to reſult from them. 

IX. Tris then beingevident, that Intelligence Which wwe 
cannot ariſefrom an Union or Combination ofun- #therwi/e 
intelligent Parts; if we ſuppoſe it to belong to 4 Spirits. 
any Syſtem of Matter, we muſt neceſſarily attribute it to all 
the Parts of which thatSyſtem is compoſed; whereby, inſtead 
of one, we ſhall, as was before obſerved, have a Multitude of 
diſtinct conſcious Beings. And becauſe Matter, how far 


| ſoever we purſue the Minuteneſs of its Parts, is ſtill capable 


of repeated Diviſtons, even to Infinity; it is plain, that this 
Abſurdity will follow us through al the Suppoſitions that 
make Thought inherent in a material Subitance, Finding 
therefore Conſciouſneſs incompatible with the Coheſion of 
ſolid ſeparable Parts, we are neceſſarily led to place it in ſome 
other Subſtance, of a diſtin&t Nature and Properties, which 
we call Spirit. | | 

X. AND here it is carefully to be obſerved, Body and Spi- 
that the ſeveral Species of corporeal Subſtances, t, diſtine? 
tho' diſtinguiſhed one from another, and ranked Subſtances. 
under difterent Names; yet agreeing in ſome common Pro- 
perties, whieh, taken together, make up the Notion of Body, 
are thence all conceived to partake of this general Nature, 
and to differ only as different Modifications of the fame Sub- 
ſtance, Whatever conſiſts of ſolid extended Parts, is called 
Matter; and as all the various Species of Body, however diſ- 
tinguiſhed from one another by their ſeveral Properties, have 
yet this in common, that they are made up of ſuch ſolid ſe- 
parable Parts; hence they fall naturally under the general 
Denomination of material Beings, and are not conceived to 
differ but in their Form. Thus Gold, Antimony, Wood, 
Sc. alike partake of the Notion of Body; they are all equally 
material Subſtances, and have no other Difference, but 
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what ariſes from the different Structure and Conformation, 
&c. of Parts, as we have ſhewn above, But Spirit is ſome- 
thing altogether diſtinct from Body, nay and commonly placed 
in Oppoſition to it; for which Reafon, the Beings of this 
Claſs are called 7mmaterial, a Word that implies not any Thing 
of their Nature, but merely denotes its Contrariety to that of 
Matter. | 
There may be ©; XI. Bopy and Spirit, therefore, differ not as 


Species of the ſame Subſtance, but are rcallydiſtinét 


many vari- s ; 

ous Species of Kinds of Subſtances, and ſerve as general Heads, 
Subſtance, under which to rank all the particular beings 
beſides thoſe that fall within the Compais of our Know- 
that come ledge, For we, having no Ways of Perception 


ewithin the but Senſe and Conſciouſneſs, can have no N atices 
Reach of our of Things, but as derived from theſe two inlets, 
Faculties. By our Senſes we are informed of the Exiſtence 
of ſolid extended Subſtances; and Reflection tells us, that 
there are thinking conſcious ones. Beyond theſe, our Con— 
ceptions reach not; and therefore, though there may be many 


other Kinds as different from them as they are from one ano- 


ther, yet having no Faculties ſuited to them, they are as re- 
mote from our Knowledye, as Light and Colours from the 
Apprehenſion of a Man born blind, I believe it will hardly be 
doubted, but the Subſtance of the Creator differs more from 
that of his Creatures, than any two created Subſtances can 
from one another; and therefore, when we call God a Spirit, 
we ought not raſhly to preſume, that he is fo in the ſame Senſe 
in which the human Soul is a Spirit. The Word is indeed uſed 
by us to denote in general all thinking intelligent Subſtances, 
in which Senſe God is very fitly called a Spirit. But it were 
the Height of Folly to imagine, becauſe this Name is applied 
as well to the Mind of Man as the Creator, that therefore 
they partake of one common Nature, and differ only as 
different Modifications of the ſame Subſtance, This I men- 
tion here, to check the Preſumption of the human Mind, al- 
ways forward to conclude that every Thing comes within its 
Reach, and to deny Exiſtence to whatever exceeds the Com- 
prehenſion of its ſcanty and limited Powers. Beings of a fu- 
perior Claſs may enjoy many Ways of Perception unknown 
to us, from which they receive Notices as different from 
thoſe in our Minds, as the Ideas we apply to Spirit are from 
the Ideas we apply to Body. Solid and thinking Beings are, 
it is true, the only Ideas of Subſtance that we are able to 
me; but this is no more an Argument againſt the Exiſtence 
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/ ef otter Kinds, than the Want of the Ideas of Light and 
Colours in a blind Man would be a good Argument againſt 


the Reality or Poſlibility of ſuch Perceptions. 
XII. BeFore I diſmiſs this Subject, it may Difference in 
not be improper to take Notice of a remarkable he Manner 
Difference as to the Manner of our concciving & concetving 
corporeal and ſpiritual Subttances, 'T hole of the corporeal | 
firſt Kind convey themſelves into the Mind by —_— 
Impreſſions made upon the Organs of Senſe; and ** Yancey. 
as theſe Impreſſions are different in different Bodies, the Ideas 
they produce muſt of courſe vary in Proportion, Thus 
we get Perceptions of diſtinct Powers and Properties; 
and range Bodies into Claſſes, according as we find them to 
agree or diſagree in theſe their obſervable Qualities, But it 
is not ſo in our Notion of Spirits; for, having no Conception 
of their Powers and Operations, but what. we feel and 
expcricace within ourſelves, we cannot aſcribe to them Pro- 
perties or Ways of Knowledge diſtinct from thoſe ſuggeſted 
to us by our ow: Conſciouſneſs. And hence it is, that though 
we readily own there may be various Ranks of ſpiritual 
Beings, yet we are not apt to imagine them divided from 
one another by any Diverſity of Powers and Operations, but 
merely ny poitefhng th? ſame Powers, Cc. in a higher or 
lower Degree, it is not however repugnant to Reaſon, that 
they hould be diltinguiſhed by their ſeveral Propertiss, in 
like Manner as lenſible Things are by the different Qualities 
obſervable in them; but Properties of intellectual Natures, 
diſtinct from thoſe of our own Minds, being altogether re- 
mote from our Conception, cannot ſerve us as a Means 
whereby to diſtinguiſh their different Orders. We are there- 
fore neceſſitated to conceive of them in a Manner ſuited to 
our Way of Knowledge; and when we would fank them 
into Species, according to the Degrees of Superiority they are 
imagined to poſſeſs in the Scale of Being, we aſcribe to them 
what we find moſt excellent in ourſelves, as Knowledge, 
Thinking, Foreſight, Se. and thoſe in different Meaſures, 
proportioned to the Station peculiar to each Rank or Species. 
But that this is a very impertect Way of diſtinguifhing the 
various Orders of intellectual Beings, will not, I think, need 
many Words to make appear; eſpetially if we conſider, that 


the Manner of communicating their Thoughts, without the 


Intervention of bodily Organs, is a Thing to us altogether 
incomprehenſible, and neceſſarily leads us to ſuppoſe, that 
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they have Ways of Perception and Knowledge which our 
Faculties cannot give us any Notice of. 

The Bounds XIII. Bur ] ſhall not purſue theſe Reflections 
of Know- farther, what has been ſaid ſufficing to give us 
ledge in our ſome little Inſight into the Extent and Capacity 


A Hare preſent State will not admit of a perfect and ad- 
Fe equate Comprehenſion of Things; and to let us 
ſee, that there may be other Ways of Knowledge beyond the 
Reach of the Faculties we now enjoy ; which yet in ſucceed- 
ing Stages of our Exiſtence we may arrive at, when, being 
freed from the preſent cumberſome Load of the Body, we ſhall 
mount up to Stations of greater Eminence, and advance by a 
perpetual Series of Approaches towards Him who is the Stan- 


dard of Perfection and Happineſs. 


C | AR IV. 
Of Iacas framed by the Mind. 


Is framing IL. r ERTO we have conſidered only 
many cem- ſuch Combinations of our ſimple Ideas 
plex Ideas, as have areal Union in Nature, and are ſuggeſted 
zhe Mind is to the Mind by Things themſelves variouſly 
wholly ac- affecting our Perception; it is now Time to take 
tive, and a View of the other Claſs of our complex No- 
proceeds by a tions, I mean thoſe arbitrary Collections of dif- 
voluntary ferent Ideas Which we on many Occaſions bring 
Choice. together by that Power which we find in our- 
ſelves, of uniting, comparing, and diverſifying our Notices 


of Things, In the Reception of ſimple Ideas, and even in 
thoſe of Subſtances, the Underſtanding is wholly paſſive, and 
the Perceptions produced correſpond to the Impreſſions made 
upon it. When we fee a Houſe or a Tree, they neceſſarily 
appear each under its proper Form; nor is it in our Power to 
receive from theſe Objects other Ideas than what they are fitted 
to produce. But in this ſecond Claſs of complex Conceptions, 
the Mind acts voluntarily and of Choice; it combines only 
ſuch Ideas as are ſuppoſed beſt to ſuit its preſent Purpoſe; 
and alters or changes theſe Combinations, by inſerting ſome, 
and throwing out others, according as the Circumſtances of 
| Things 


preſent State of our own Minds; to convince us, that our 
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Things require their being viewed in different Lights. Now 
as this is by far the moſt comprehenſive Branch of our Ideas, 
and includes thoſe that moſt frequently occur in the Search and 
Purſuit of Knowledge, I ſhall endeavour to treat of them in 
the exacteſt Order and Method; and for that Purpoſe range 


them under ſeveral Heads, according to the different Acts of 


the Mind exerted in framing and putting them together. 

II. TuESsE Acts may in the general be all re- 7 
duced to Three. 1. Compoſition, when we join 7 e 
many fimple Ideas together, and conſider them by : Pg 5 
as one Picture or Repieſentation. Such are our 5 framin 

g 7K f | g 
Ideas of Beauty, Gratitude, a Furlong, &c. And ;;; arbitrary 
here let it be obſerved, that the Mind ſometimes Jae, viz. 
confines itſelf to the various Conſideration of the Compoſition : 
ſame Idea; and by enlarging it in different De- 
grees, exhibits it under 8383 of Forms. Thus by adding 
Units together, in diſtinct ſeparate Collections, we come by 
all the ſeveral Combinations of Numbers, as a Dozen, a Score, 
a Million, At other Times we unite Perceptions of different 
Kinds, in which Caſe the Compoſition is more manifeſt, and 
the Idea itſelf becomes of Courſe more complicated. Har- 
mony for Inſtance is a compound Idea, made up of many 
different Sounds united; all which the Muſician muſt have, 
and put together in his Mind, before the Ear can be enter- 
tained with the actual Performance. Now although the Act 
of the Mind is in ſome Meaſure exerted in the framing of all 
our complex Notions, yet as many of them include certain 
limited and particular Conſiderations, ariſing from other Ope- 
rations of the Mind employed about them, it is neceſſary to 
take account of theſe Acts alſo, if we would conceive clearly 
the Manner in which the ſeveral Species of our compound 
Ideas are formed, 

III. 2. THE next Operation therefore of the 
Mind, about its Ideas, is Ab/ira7ion ; when we 
ſeparate from any of our Conceptions all thoſe Circum- 
ſtances that render it particular, or the Repreſentative of a 
lingle determinate Object; by which means, inſtcad of ſtand- 
ing for an Individual, it is made to denote a whole Rank or 
Claſs of Things. Thus upon ſeeing, for Inſtance, a Square, 
or Circle, we leave out the Conſideration of their Bulk and 
every Thing elſe peculiar to them, as they immediately affect 
our Sight, and retain only the Notion of their Figure and 
Shape. In this Manner we get our general Ideas; for ſuch 
naked Appearances, ſeparated from the „ of 
| ime, 
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Time, Place, &c. ſerve the Mind as Standards, by which to 
rank and denominate particular Objects. When therefore 
we meet with a Figure anſwering to the Shape and Form we 
Have laid up in our Underſtandings, it is immediate! / referred 
by the Mind to this Pattern, and called by its Name, which 
by this means becomes proper to the whole Species. Thus a 
Square, or Circle, are auiverſal Terms common to all Figures 
of that particular Shape, and alike applicable to them where- 
ever they exiſt; in like Manner as the Ideas themſelves are 
general, and Repreſentatives of all of the Kind, 

IV. 3. THe third and laſt Act of the Mind 
about its Ideas, is the c:z7paring them one with 
another; when we carry our Conſideration of 
Things beyond the Objects themſelves, and examine their 
Reſpects and Correſpondencies in reference to other Things 
which the Mind brings into a View at the ſame Time. It 
is thus we get all our Idea of Relations, as of Greater, Leſs, 
Older, Younger, Father, Son, and innumerable others. This 
threefold View of our Ideas, as either compounded of many 
others put together, or made univerſal by the Abſtraction of 
the Mind, or as repreſenting the various Relations and Habi- 
tudes of Things, will give us an Opportunity of obſerving 
whatever is moſt curious and uſeful in this fundamental 
Branch of Knowledge, and of explaining the Manner and 
Procedure of the Underſtanding, in inlarging its Views, and 
multiplying the Objects of Perception. That we may there- 
fore conceive of this Matter with the greater Order and 


And Compa- 
riſon. 


Clearneſs, we ſhall make each of theſe ſeveral Diviſions the 


Subject of a diſtinct Section. 


ä 


44 


1. 
Of Compound Ideas. 
4 
Compound I I. E begin therefore with thoſe Ideas 
deas conſider- | which may be properly termed com- 


ed here merely pound, as being derived from that Power the 
a:Combinati= Mind has of uniting many Conceptions into 
ons of the Un- one. Though this Claſs comprehends, in ſome 
derftanding. fort, all our complex Notions ; yet they are at 


preſent conſidered merely as they are Combinations of the 
3 Undere 
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Underſtanding, and with a View to thoſe particular Ideas 


out of which they are framed. Here, as was already obſerved, 
the Mind ſometimes proceeds by enlarging and diverſifying 
the ſame Idea: At other Times it brings together Ideas of 
different Kinds, and in both Ways finds infinite Scope and 
Variety. But that we may follow the natural Procedure of 
the Intellect, and trace it in its Advances from ſimple to 
more complicated Acts, we ſhall firſt take a View of it as 
employed about one and the ſame Idea; where perhaps we 
may meet with ſuch Inftances of Addreſs, Management, and 
Contrivance, as will appear perfectly aſtoniſhing to one whe 
never ſet himſelf ſeriouſly to conſider the Manner and Conduct 


of his own Mind. 


II. THE moſt obvious and ſimple Idea we Unity the O- 
have, is that of Unity or One. By adding it to i,‘ and 
itſelf continually, and retaining the ſeveral Col- Foundation of 
lections in our Minds, we come by all the dif- all our kleas 
ferent Combinations of Numbers, in which we % Number. 


readily perceive an endleſs Diverſity. All theſe Ideas are 
nevertheleſs evidently diſtinct among themſelves, the Addition 
of a ſingle Unit conſtituting a Number as clearly different 
from that immediately.before it as any two the moſt remote 
Ideas are one from another, But that the Underſtand- 
ing may not loſe itſelf in the Conſideration of thoſe infi- 
nite Combinations of which Unity is capable, it proceeds 
by regular Steps, and beginning with the original Idea itſelf, 
purſues it through all its Varieties, as they are formed by 
the repeated continual Addition of Unit after Unit. Thus 
Numbers are made to follow one another in an orderly Pro- 
greſſion, and the ſeveral ſucceſſive Collections are diſtinguiſhed 


by particular Names. 


III. And here we may take Notice of a won- The artful 
derful Artifice made uſe of by the Mind to fa- Compeſition 
cilitate and help it forward in its Conceptions, the Names 
For as the Advance from Number to Number , Numbers a 
is endleſs, were they all to be diſtinguiſhed by great Help te 
different Denominations, that had no Con- 2 


nection or Dependance one upon another, the 
Multitude of them muſt ſoon overcharge the Memory, and 
render it impoſſible for us to go any great Way in the 
Progreſs of Numbering. For this Reaſony it is ſo contrived, 
that the Change of Names is reſtrained to a few of the firſt 
Combinations ; all the reſt that follow being marked by a 

Repetition 
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Repetition of the ſame Terms, variouſly compounded and 
Jinked together, Thus thirteen is ten and three, fourtecn ten 
and four, and ſo on to twenty, or two tens, when we begin 
again with one, two, Oc. until we advance to hurt, or 
three tens. In this Manner the Progreſſion continues, and 
when we arrive at ten tens, to prevent Confuſion, by a too 
frequent Repetition of the ſame Word, that Sum is diltin- 
guiſhed by the Name of a Hundred. Again, ten hundred is 
called a Thouſand; at which Period the Computation begins 
anew, running through all the former Combinations, as 
ten thouſand, a hundred thouſand, ten hundred thouſand ; 
which laſt Collection, for the Reaſons mentioned above, has 
the Name of a MHillion appropriated to it, With this Million 
we can begin as before, until it is repeated a Million of Times; 
when if we change the Denomination to Billians, and advance 
in the ſame manner through Trillians, Quartillions, the Series 
may be carried on without Confuſion to any Length we pleaſe. 
And one of IV. Tais artful Combination of Names, to 
the principal mark the gradual Increaſe of Numbers, 1s per- 
Reaſons that haps one of the greateſt Refinements of the hu- 
our Ideas of man Underſtanding, and particularly deſerves 
Nambers are. our Admiration, for the Manner of the Compo- 
/o remarkably fition; the ſeveral Denominations being ſo con- 
dijtin 3 trived, as to diſtinguiſh exactly the Stages of the 
Progreſſion, and point out their Diſtance from the Beginning 
of the Series. By this means it happens, that our 1deas of 
Numbers are of all others the moſt accurate and diſtinct, nor 
does the Multitude of Units aſſembled together in the leaſt 
puzzle or confound the Underſtanding. It is indeed amazing, 
that the Mind of Man, ſo limited and narrow in its Views, 
ſhould yet here ſeem to ſhake off its natural Weakneſs, and 
diſcover a Capacity of managing with Eaſe the moſt bulxy and 
formidable Collections. If we inquire particularly into the 
Reaſons of this, we ſhall find it wholly owing to the Addreſs of 
the Mind, in thus diſtinguiſhing Numbers by different Names, 
according to the natural Order of Progreſſion. For as thoſe 
Names are made to grow one out of another, they may be aptly 
compared to a Chain, all whoſe Parts are linked together by 
an obvious and viſible Connection. Hence comes it to paſs, 
that when we fix our Thoughts upon any Number, however 
great and ſeemingly unmanageable, yet, if it is once deter- 
mined to a particular Name, we find it eaſy to run back 
through all the Stages of the Progreſſion, even till we arrive 
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at Unity itſelf, By this means we ſee, with a ſingle Glance 
of our Minds, not only the two Extremes of the Number 
under Conſideration, but alſo the ſeveral intermediate Parts, 
as they are united to make up the Whole. 

V. Now it is to this clear and accurate View 
of the interjacent Ideas that we owe our ſo „ , a- 
diſtin Perception of the various Combinations Perception of 
of Numbers. And indeed we may obſerve in 55 interja- 
the general, that all our Ideas of Quantity, eſpe- cent Parts. 
cially when we grow. to be very large, are no 
otherwiſe aſcertained than by that Perception we have of the 


As they help 


intervening Parts, lying, if I may fo ſay, between the Ex- 


tremes. When we look at any Object conſiderably diftant 
from us, if we have a clear View of the interjacent Lands 
and Houſes, we are able to determine pretty nearly of its 
Remoteneſs ; but if, without ſuch a Knowledge of the in- 
tervening Spaces, we ſhould pretend to judge of the Diſtance 
of Objects, as when we ſee the Spire of a Steeple behind a 
Wall, or beyond a Mountain, every one's Experience is a 
Proof how liable we are in theſe Cafes to be deceived, Juſt 
ſo it is in judging of Duration. When we carry back our 
Thoughts to any paſt Period of our Lives, without Con- 
ſideration of the Number of Years, or Months; we find, 
that our Idea of the Time elapſed grows more diſtinct, in 
Proportion as we become ſenfible of the intermediate Parts of 
our Exiſtence, At firſt, we are apt to judge the Diſtance 
extremely ſhort; but when we ſet ourſelves to conſider our 
ſeveral ſucceſſive Thoughts and Actions, the Idea of the Du- 
ration grows upon us, and continues to increaſe, as the Atten- 
tion of the Mind brings new Periods of Life into View. 

VI. Hence it will be eaſy to conceive how V itbont 
much the Mind is helped forwards in its Percep- Names awe 
tion of Number, by that ready Comprehenſion cannot mate 
of all the ſeveral Stages in a Progreſſion which % Progreſs 
peculiarly belongs to Ideas of this Claſs. But * NVumber- 
this, as I have before intimated, we derive from - 
the orderly Series and Connection of Names, inſomuch 
that, where they ceaſe, the Computation of Numbers alſo 
ceaſes with them, We can have no Idea of any Sum, with- 
out a Knowlecge of all the Terms that go before, according 
to the natural Order in which they follow one another; o 
that he who cannot, in a regular Way, count to ninety-nine, 
will never, while that Incapacity continues, be able to form 

| the 
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the Idea of a Hundred; becauſe the Chain that holds the 
Parts together is to him wholly unſerviceable, nor can he 
repreſent to his Mind the ſeveral interjacent Combinations, 
without which it is impoſſible in this Caſe to arrive at a diftinct 
Perception, 
VIII. I rave inſiſted the more largely upon 
_ 2 — this, not only becauſe it is by nr che 

5 meaſure all other Things, as Duration, Exten- 


1 
—— dag ſion, Motion, c. but alſo, becauſe it lets us 
complex Con- into the moſt natural View of the Conduct and: 
ceplions. Procedure of the Underſtanding, and makes us 


ſenſible of the great Art and Addreſs that is ne- 
ceſſary in the claſſing of our very complex Conceptions. He 
that can ſo put together the component Parts of an Idea, as that 
they ſhall lie obvious to the Notice of the Mind, and preſent 
themſelves; when Occaſion requires, in a juſt and orderly 
Connection, will not find it very difficult to obtain clear and 
accurate Perceptions in moſt of thoſe Subjects about which our 
Thoughts are converſant, For the great Art of Knowledge 
lies in managing with Skill the Capacity of the Intellect, and 
contriving ſuch Helps, as, if they ſtrengthen not its natural 
Powers, may yet expoſe them to no unneceſſary Fatigue, by 
entangling and perplexing them with Conſiderations remote 
from the Buſineſs in Hand. When Ideas become very complex, 
and, by the Multiplicity of their Parts, grow too unweildy to 
be dealt with in the Lump, we muſt eaſe the View of the 
Mind, by taking them to Pieces, and ſetting before it the 
ſeveral Portions ſeparately, one after another. By this leiſurely 
Survey, we are enabled to take in the Whole; and if we can 
draw 1t into ſuch an orderly Combination, as will naturally 
lead the Attention Step by Step, in any ſucceeding Conſidera. 
tion of the ſame Idea, we ſhall ever have it at Command, and 
with a ſingle Glance of Thought be able to run over all its 
Parts. I have therefore explained here at ſome Length the 
Conduct of the Mind in Numbering; it ſeeming to me the beſt 
Model in this Kind, whether we conſider the many Advantages 
derived from ſuch an orderly Diſpoſition of our Ideas, or the 
_ Art and Skill diſplayed in binding theſe Ideas together, 
his alſo is farther remarkable, in the Conſideration of Num- 
ber, that from it chiefly we derive the Notion we have of 
Infinity; it being apparent, that in adding Number to Number 
there is no End, the Poſſibility of doubling or increaſing our 


Stock in any Degree remaining as obvious to the Under- 
tanding, 
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ſtanding, after a great and continued Run of Progreſſions, 


as when we firſt began the Computation. 

VII. IF we now turn our Thoughts towards Te Confede- 
Space and Duration, here too we ſhall find, that ration of 
we very ſeldom arrive at clear and diſtinct Ideas Number of 
of either, but when we introduce the Conſidera- great Uſe in 
tion of Number. The more obvious and limited @/certaining 
Portions, it is true, eaſily ſlide into the Mind in 97 Ideas of 
the natural Way of Perception ; but it was the Space and 
Neccflity of comparing theſe together that put us Bu. 
upon the Contrivance of certain ſtated Meaſures, by which, 
preciſely to determine the Quantity in each. Thus Inches, 
Feet, Yards, Miles, Sc. aſcertain our Ideas of Extenſion; as 
Minutes, Hours, Days, Years, &c. meaſure the Progreſs of 
Duration. The leſter Parts, as lying moſt open to the Notice 
of the Underſtanding, and being more on a Level with its. 
Powers, are retained with tolerable Exactneſs ; and the larges, 
Portions, when the Number of Repetitions of which they are 
made up is known, are thereby alſo reduced into clear and 
determinate Conogptions. A root, and Yard, are Meaſures 
eaſily comprehended by the Mind; nor do we find any Diffi- 
culty in conceiving a Mile, when we conſider it as equal to a 
certain Number of Yards. If we are ſtil] for inereaſing the 
Standard, we may take up the Semidiameter of the Earth, and, 
ſuppoſing it equal to 8000 Miles, make Uſe of it as a Meaſure 
by which to aſcertain the Diſtance. of the Sun or fixed Stars. 
Juſt ſoit is in Duration; from Hours we riſe to Days, Months, 
and Years; by theſe, repeated and added together, we meaſure: 
Time paſt, or can run forward at Pleaſure into Futurity, and 
that without any Confuſion or Perplexity. 

IX. IT is however to Number alone that we Without it, 
owe this Diſtinctneſs of Perception, inaſmuch #hey are apt 
as Space and Time, confidered apart from the #9 degenerate 
regular and orderly Repetition of Miles or Years, #729 4 confu- 
leave no determinate Impreſſions in the Mind, by fed and irre- 
which to know and diſtinguiſh their ſeveral Por- gular Heap. 
tions, Ideas of either, thus taken in at a Venture, are a 
confuſed and irregular Heap, eſpecially where we endeavour 
to enlarge and magnify our Views, and give full Play to the 
Powers of the Intellect. Something indeed the Mind con- 
ceives vaſt and mighty, but nothing that 1s preciſe, accu- 
= rate, and juſt, But when it begins to conſider theſe Ideas. 
2 made up of Parts, and, fixing upon ſuch as are * 
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tioned to its Reach, ſets itſelf to examine how often they are 
repeated to make up the Whole, the Perceptions of the Un- 
derſtanding put on a new Form, and diſcover their exact 


Bounds and Limits, 
X. AND thus, as before in Number, ſo here in 


— "x22 *, Extenſion and Duration, the Mind begins with 
8 for the ſimple and obvious Notices, advancing by De- 


Survey of the grees to more enlarged and intricate Conceptions. 
human Mind. A Day, or a Furlong, are of eaſy Apprehenſion 

to the Underſtanding, and, by their Subdiviſions 
into ſtill leſſer Spaces, exhibit themſelves diſtinctly in all their 
Parts. With theſe variouſly repeated, we travel thro' Space 
and Time; fo that, being able to reduce all our Ideas of this 
Claſs, however mighty and enlarged, to the clear and determi- 
nate Perceptions of Number, we can conduct our Thoughts 
without Perplexity, and never find ourſelves puzzled, but 
when, preſuming too much on our own Strength, we launch 
into Speculations that ſtretch beyond the Powers of the human 
Intellect. Number may be compared to a Line, that, ſetting 
out from Unity, runs on in a continual Increaſe of Length, 
without a Poſſibility of ever arriving at its ultimate Period, 
So far as we purſue it in our Thoughts, and trace its regular 
Advances, fo far our Ideas are accurate and juſt, But when 
we let looſe our Underſtandings after a boundleſs Remainder, 
and would fathom the Depth of Infinity, we find ourſelves 
loſt amidſt the Greatneſs of our own Conceptions. Some 
Notions it is true we have, but ſuch as, exceeding the Di- 
menſions of the Mind, lie involved in Darkneſs and Obſcu- 
= and, being deſtitute of Order, Method, and Connection, 
afford no Foundation, whereon to build any juſt and accurate 
Concluſions. | 
Never repre- XI. AND this perhaps may be the Reaſon 
ſented in its Why many modern Philoſophers, in their Diſ- 
full Dimenſi- Courſes concerning Infinity, have run into appa- 
ors; hut ly an rent Contradictions; becaule, encountering with 
endlęſi and an Object too large for the Survey of the Un- 
ever-grow- derſtanding, they found themſelves ſurrounded 
ing 1dea. with inextricable Difficulties, which their ſcanty 
and defective Ideas were by no means able to diflipate or re- 
move, The Truth of it is, finite Ideas alone are proporti- 
oned to a finite Underſtanding ; and altho* we are not wholly 
without a Notion of the Infinity of Number, yet it is not 


ſuch a one as comprehends and exhaults its Object, or ex- 
hibits 
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Hibits it to the Mind, in its full Size and Dimenſions. We 
only ſee the Idea, as capable of an endleſs Increaſe, but cannot 
by any Effort of Thought take in the whole Proſpect; and 
indeed it is properly that Part of it which lies beyond 
the Reach of our Perception, and ſtill remains to be ta- 
ken into the Account, to which we give the Name of Infi- 


nity. 
XI. Tuts Idea of the Infinity of Number, 
imperfect as it may ſeem, is nevertheleſs that by 


Duration 
whether con- 


which the Mind aſcends to the Conception of fſidered as 


Eternity and Immenſity. For when we conſider 


Duration either as paſt or to come, we find 
nothing to ſtop the Progreſs of our Thoughts, 
in che Roperititn of Years, or Millions of Years : 
The farther we proceed, the more the Idea grows 


paſt or to 

come bound- 
leſs, whence 
our. Idea of 


Eternity. 


upon us; and when we have wearied ourſelves with vain Ef- 
forts, we muſt own: at laſt, that we can no more arrive 
at the nd of Duration than at the End of Number, It is 
true, the ſeveral Generations of Men riſe and diſappeat in 
very quick Succeſſions; Earth itſelf may decay, and thoſe 
bright Luminaries that adorn the Firmament of Heaven be 
extinguiſhed, But the Courſe of Time will not be thereby 
diſturbed ; that flows uniform and invariable, nor is bounded 
by the Period of their Exiſtence, This double View of Du- 
ration, as having already revolved thro' numberleſs Ages, and 
yet ſtill advancing into Futurity in an endleſs Progreſſion, 


properly conſtitutes our Idea of Eternity. We ſpeak indeed 


of an-Eternity paſt, and an Eternity to come, but both theſe 

are bounded at one Extreme; the former terminates in the 

preſent Moment, and therefore has an End; the latter ſets 

out from the ſame Period, and therefore has a Beginning; 
but, taken together, they form a line both Ways infinitely 

—_— and which repreſents Eternity in its full Dimen- 
ons, | 


XIII. As in the Conſideration of Time we 
ix upon the preſent Moment, regarding it as 
the middle Point which divides the whole Line 
of Duration into two equal Parts; ſo in the 
Conſideration of Space, that particular Place in 
which we exift is looked upon as a kind of 


Center to the whole Expanſion. From thence & 


we let 1oofe our Thoughts on every Side, above, 


The Idea of 
Immenſity de- 
rived from 
the Confide- 
ration of 
Space ever 
yOWWINg ON 
all Sides of US, 


below, around; and find we can travel on, in the Repetition of 

Miles, and Millions of Miles, without ever arriving at the End 

of the Progreſſion, It is not difficult indeed to carry our Con- 
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ceptions to the utmoſt Bounds of the Univerſe; at leaſt fo 
far as it falls within our Notice, But then the Imagivation 
reſts not here; it ſees immeaſurable Spaces beyond, capable 
of receiving new Worlds, which it can purſue, as riſing 
one above another in an endleſs Succeſſion. This Conſide- 
ration of Space, ever growing on all Sides of us, and yet 
never to be exhauited, is that which gives us the Idea of /m- 
menſity; which is in Fact nothing elſe but the Infinity of 
Number, applied to certain Portions of Extenſion, as Miles, 
or Leagues, Se. and theſe conceived as extended every 
Way around us in infinite and innumerable right Lines. 

Compound XIV. HiTHEkTo we have conſidered the 
Ideas reſult- Mind as employed about one and the ſame Idea, 
ing from the enlarging and diverſifying it in various Forms. 
Union of Per- We have ſeen it riſing {rom the moſt ſimple and 
ceptions of obvious Notices to the Conception of Infini- 


afferent ty itſelf; and taken a View of it in all the 


And. - different Stages of its Improvement. Let us now 
procced to the more complicated Act of Compolition, when the 
Mind brings ſeveral Ideas of different Kinds together, and vo- 
Juntarily combines them into one complex Conception. Such 
for Inſtance is our Idea of a Tune, as compreh-nding a Variety 
of Notes, with many different Modvlations of Sound. And 
here it is to be obſerved, that tho' the complex Idea may be 
excited in us by hearing the Air itſelf ſtruck off upon a 
proper Inſtrument; yet, conſidered originally, it ſtill belongs 
to this Claſs of Perceptions, which are diſtinguiſhed as the ar- 
bitrary Collections of the Mind, It was the Muſician, or 
Compoler, that combined the ſeveral Notes, and determined 
the Order in which they were to follow one another; nor 
had that particular Compolition of Sounds any real Union 
in Nature before they were thus brought together in his 
Mind. Of the ſame Nature are moſt of our Ideas of human 
Actions; for tho* many of them come to our Notice, by ſecing 
the Actions themſelves, or hearing them deſcribed by others, 
as Di/tilimmg, Carving, Treaſon, &c, yet it is plain, that they 
mult have been projected and contrived in the Mind of Man 
before they had a real Exiſtence. 

Ebes the XV. Ir is here that the Underſtanding has the 
Mind is de-. greateſt Scope, and finds moſt Employment for 
rermined in its active Powers; nor indeed is it poſſible to ſet 
making th:/je any Bounds to the Ideas of this Claſs; the Combi- 


Combina- nations already made being almoſt innumerable, 
tions. and thoſe yet in the Power of the Mind affording 
an endleſs Diverſity. It may not however be amiſs to conſider 

| how 
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how we conduct ourſelves amidſt fo great à Variety, and by 
what Rules we proceed in making thoſe Combinations to 
which we have affixed particular Names, while others, per- 
haps no leſs obvious, are neglected. The Idea of Killing, for 


Inſtance, joined to that of a Father, makes a diſtinct Spe-. 


cies of Action, known by the Name of Parricide. It was 
doubtleſs as obvious to diſtinguiſh between the killing of an 
old Man and a Child, which yet we find is not done, both 
theſe Actions being comprehended under the general Name 
of Murder. By what Views therefore does the Mind regulate 
theſe its Combinations? Why is it determined to one Collec- 
tion of Ideas rather than another? This cannot be well under= 
ſtood, without obſerving, that it is the End of Language to 
communicate our Thoughts one to another. Words are the 
Signs of our Ideas, and ſerve to expreſs the Conceptions of 
the Mind. Now it is apparent, that ſuch Conceptions as 
are moſt apt to, occur in the Commerce of Life would be 
firſt diſtinguiſhed by particular Names ; the frequent Occaſion 
Men have of mentioning theſe among themſelyes, rendering 
this abſolutely neceſſary. But as many of theſe Conceptions 
are Collections of different ſimple Ideas, hence we are inſenſi- 
bly led to ſuch peculiar Combinations as are moſt ſervice- 
able to Purpoſes of mutual Intercourſe and Communication. 
XVI. LerT us ſuppoſe, in the firſt Beginnings 74a; of bu- 
of Society, a Company .of Legiſlators met to- man Acbiont 
gether, in order to conſult of proper Regula- often formed 
tions for the Government of the Community, fre the 
If they are Men of Prudence and Foreſight, they Actions them- 
will naturally obſerve many new Occurrences ſelves exiſt. 
likely to ariſe from this Coalition of Mankind, and their living 
together in Crowds. - Perhaps the Age in which they live has 
not produced an Inſtance of one Man's killing another; yet from 
the Knowledge of their own Frame, and their Power of doing 
Hurt, they conceive this is a poſſible Caſe, and are willing to 
provide againſt it. Thus all the Ideas that enter into the com- 
plex one of Murder are brought together, and. united into 
one Conception, before the Action itſelf really exiſts. It 
is not however thought neceſſary to take into Conſideration 
the Age of the Perſon, the chief Thing in View being 
to prevent the putting an End to another's Liſe unjuſtly, 
whether old or young; and therefore the Penalty equally 
affects both Caſes, But when they come to conſider the 
Relation in which the Perſon killed may ſtand to the Murs 
derer, here there appears a manifeſt-Diffe 
the Crime when committed upon a Benefactor, and renders 
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it particularly heinous in the Caſe: of a Father. This laſt 
therefore is made to conſtitute a diſtinct Species of Action, 
and has a peculiar Puniſhment allotted. to it. Thus we fee, 
how Men, according to their different Manner of Life, and 
the Relations they ſtand in to one another, are naturally led 
to form ſeveral ColteQions of fimple. Ideas preferably to 
others, as forefeeing they may have frequent Occafion to take 
Notice of ſuch preciſe Combinations. And becauſe it would 
be tedious in Converſation, every Time theſe complex No- 
tions occur, to enumerate all the Ideas of which they conſiſt; 
therefore, for the Sake of Eaſe and Diſpatch, they yive 
them particular Names, and thereby render the Compoſitions 
fixed and permanent, 
The Neceſſity XVII. THarT it is in this Manner we come 
of mutual [1- by our complex-Ideas; which multiply upon us 
rerceur/e, according as the Exigencies of Society require, or 
and Mens our Purſuits, Method of Life, and different Aims, 
particular throw Occafions in our Way of combining ſuch 
Aims in Life, and ſuch Perceptions together, might be eafily 
a great Source made appear by a ſhort'View of the Combina. 
1 tions themſelves, Human Actions; as occutri 
* moſt frequently, and affording large Mantra 
Converſation, Debate, and Inquiry among Men, have been 
very nicely modified and diftingurthed into Claſtes, according 
to the ſeveral Circumſtances molt likely to attend them, In 
like Manner, the Arts and Sciences, in Proportion as they are 
cultivated, leading us into many compound Views of Things, 
which otherwiſe would never offer themſelves to the Conſidera- 
tion of the Mind; the complex [deas of this Sort, with the 
Names by which they are expreſſed, are, we find, the Work 
of ſuch particular Nations where theſe Arts and Sciences have 
chiefly flouriſhed. Ihe Greeks, for Inſtance, excelled inLearn- 
ing and polite Knowledge; hence many of the Terms bclong- 
ing to Rhetorick, Poetry, Philofophy, Phyſic, Sc. come 
originally from their Language. Modern Fortification has 
received its greateſt Improvements among the French; and ac- 
cordingly the Ideas and Terms of the Art are moſtly de- 
rived from Writers of that Nation. In Italy, Architecture, 
Muſick, and Painting, have been the great Exerciſe of the 
Men of Genius: it is therefore among them that we find 
the ſeveral complex Notions belonging to theſe Parts of 
Study, as well as the Names by which they are exprei- 
fed ; nor can we diſcourſe accurately and minutely of the 
above mentioned Arts, without having Recourſe to the Lan- 
guage of that Climate, And if we deſcend into the re 
Mo cular 
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cular Callings and Profeſſions of Meg, they have all their 
peculiar Collections of Ideas diſtinguiſhed by their'deveral 
Names, and hardly known but to ſuch as are converſant 
in that Manner of Life. Thus Caleinatian, Cohibation, Fil- 
tration, &c. are Words ſtanding for complex Ideas fre- 
quently framed in the Minds of Chymiſts, and therefore fa- 
miliar to Men of that Employment. Net as theſe, and ſuch 
like Combinations, ſeldom occur in common Life, the Gene- 
rality of Mankind, we ſee, are in a great meaſure unacquainted 
with them, 

XVIII. I MIGHT purſue theſe Speculations e, dif- 
farther, and ſhew how the ſeveral Faſhions, ferent Sits of 
Cuſtoms, and Manners of one Nation, leading ven prevail 
them to form many complex Notions, which in different 
come not ſo naturally in the Way of another; Countries, 
different Sets of Ideas prevail in different Coun- and Words in 
tries, and of courſe have Names appropriated ene Language 
to them in one Language, to which- there are Lane gane to 
no- Words that anſwer in another. The Pro- er ben | 
cedure and Forms of our Courts of Juſtice have anerber. 
introduced many Terms into the Englih Law, which ſtand 
for Collections of Ideas framed among no other People. Nor 
would it be poſſible to render theſe Ferms by any ſingle Words 
of another Language; becauſe, where the Ideas themſel ves pre- 
vail not, there are no Names provided to expreſs them. In 
this Caſe therefore it becomes neceſſary to ule Circumlocu- 
tions, and enumerate the ſeveral Ideas comprehended in the 
Collection, if we would ſo expreſs ourſelves as to be un- 
derftood in the Language of other Nations. Nay, even 
among the ſame People, the Change of Cuſtoms and Opinions 
frequently brings new Sets of Ideas, which of courſe muſt be 
diſtinguiſhed by particular Names, while at the ſame Fime 
the Notions of former Ages grow into Diſuſe, and the 
Words anſwering them are either wholly laid aſide, or em- 
ployed in a e different from what thęy had before. 

XIX. Tabs Languages are in a perpetual 931 299 the 
Flux, and by Degrees vary ſo much from their Caufe that 
original Frame as to become uninte}ligible even Lanynages 
to the Deſcendents of thoſe who ſpeak them, are in-aper- 
If we run back into the Ages ot Chivalry in Eng- petual Flax. 
land, when Tilts and Tournaments were in Faſhiop, how 
many comp:ex Ideas, peculiar to that Mode of Life, ſhall we 
find familiar among the Men of thoſe Times, which ate now 
little known or attended to? On the contrary, th- Improve- 


ments iir Ats aud Sciences, that hase fince taken Place, hyve 
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Jed us into innumerable Views of Things, to which our 


Forefathers were perfect Strangers. But I ſhall not puſh theſe 


Reflections any farther, believing that what has been ſaid 
will be ſufficient to ſhew the Original and Progreſs of our 
compound Ideas, and how the Mind is directed in the Choice 
of the Combinations it makes. We therefore proceed to the 


Conſideration of abſtract Ideas, which make the Subject of 


the following Section. 


— 
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Gene Idras I. AVING diſpatched what was neceſſary 
formed by the to be ſaid-concerning our compound 
Abftraftion of Ideas, conſidered merely as they are Combina- 
the Mind. tions of the Underſtanding, it is now Time to 
explain how we come by our-general Notions, which ſerve 
to repreſent to us a Multitude of Individuals, and are the 
Standards by which we rank Things into Sorts, And 
this, as we have before intimated, is done by the Ab- 
ſtraction of the Mikd z which Act may be extended to all 
our Ideas, whether ſimple, compound, or of Subſtances, 
If, forInſtance, we fix our Attention on any particular Colour, 
as. Scarlet, we can leave out the Conſideration of all pre- 
ſent-Circumſtances, as the Subject in which it inheres, the 
Time and Place of ſeeing it, &c. and, retaining only the Im- 
preſſion itſelf, make it a Repreſentative of that Quality or 
Appearance, where-ever we chance to meet with it. It is thus 
that abſtract and univerſal Ideas are framed ; for the Mind, 
regarding only the Scarlet Colour, which one Day it obſerves 
perhaps in a Piece of Cloth, another in a Picture, and a 
third in the Rainbow ; the Appearance js conceived to be the 
ſame in all theſe Objects, and therefore is called by the ſame 
Name. 8 <3 > $4 6 R - - 
All the Per- II. Bur to enter a little more cloſely into this 
crptions of the Matter, and ſhew that theſe our general Con- 
Underftand- © ceptions are the mere Creatures of the Under- 
ing particu- ſtanding, it may not be amils te take Notice that 
lar. all e of Things, whether we derive 
them from Senſation or Reflection, are of their own Nature 
a particular, 
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particular, and repreſent to us ſingle determinate Objędts. 
When we ſee a Horſe, for Inſtance, in the Fields, our Idea is 
that of an Individual, If we heir a Sound, it is ſomething 
particular, and different from what we hear at any other Time. 
Every Perception of. the Mind is diſtinct from every other Per- 
ception; nay, and every Idea brought into View by the Imagi- 
nation, as when we frame the Image of a Lion ſtanding before 
us, is ſtill ſingular, and repreſents a fingle Object. 

III. Bur when we come to take a View The Idea of 
of theſe feveral Particulars, we readily obſerve e Species 
among ſome of them a Reſemblance; and, bent 
framing to ourſelves an Idea of thoſe Things 24/ #5 com- 


in which any of them are found to agree, we“ wa 
thereby get a general Notion, applicable to re — 


many Individuals. Thus Horſes are found to 
reſemble one another in Shape, Voice, and Structure of Parts. 
The Idea which takes in only the Particulars of this Reſem- 
blance, excluding what is peculiar to each ſingle Animal, be- 
comes of courſe common to all Creatures of that Kind, and 
is therefore the Repreſentative of a whole Claſs of Beings. 
Accordingly the Name of that — Idea is given to every 
Animal in which that Shape, Voice, and Structure is found; 
for the Word Horſe, implying only theſe Particulars, muſt 
belong to all Creatures wherein they exiſt, This is the firſt 
Step or Gradation in the forming of abſtract Notions, when 
the Mind contines itſelf to the Conſideration of Individuals, 
and frames an Idea that comprehends ſuch only under it. 
The Rank or Clats of Things anſwering to this Idea, is called 
Species in the Language of the Schools. So a Horſe is a certain 
Species of Animals, an Oax is a Species of Trees, and a Square 
is a Species of ſour-ſided Figures, 22 

IV. WHEN we have thus learnt to rank In- The Idea of 
dividuals into Sorts and Claſſes, according to the Genus re- 
the Reſemblance found among them, the Mind preſents what 


proceeds next to conſider the Species themielves, , cm to 


and often in theſe too obſerves a certain Like- OP al Spe- 

ticulars wherein the ſeveral Species are found to diſagree, and 
retaining only ſuch as are common to them all, we thereby 
frame a Kill more general Idea, compr. hending under it 3 
Variety of different Species. Thus a Sparrow, a Hawk, an 
Eagle, &c. are diſtinct Species of Birds, which have cach- 
their peculiar Shape and Make. They nevertheleſs reſemble 


one another, in being covered with Feathers, and provided 
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with Wings that bear them through the Air. Out of theſe 
Particulars we form a new Idea, including all the common 
Properties of the feathered Kind, and appropriating to it the 
Name Bird, mack by that Word another Claſs of Things of 
a higher Order than any of the former. This ſuperior Divi- 
ſion, which extends to feveral Species at once, is called in the 
Schools the Genus, and is the ſecond Step the Mind takes in 

advancing to univerſal Notions, | | 
The Mind V. AND thus have I:;given a ſhort, but I hope 
may advance intelligible Account, of the Buſineſs of Genera 
by manifold and Species, about which fo much has been ſaid 
Gradations in in the Writings of Logicians, Species, in Strict- 
rg from neſs and. Propriety of Speech, is ſuch a Rank or 
Particulars: Claſs of Things, as comprehends under it'on'y 
to Generals. Individuals; Genus advances ſtill higher, and 
takes in a Variety of diſtinct Species. It is however to be ob- 
ſerved, that the Mind, in riſing from Particulars to Generals, 
does not confine itſelf to one or two Gradations, but may 
carry its Views through the whole Extent of Things, until at 
length it arrives at an Idea embracing the uniwerſal Compaſs 
of Nature. For when we have ranked Things into Sorts, 
and reduced thefe again to the higher Order of Genus, theſe 
Genera are ſtill found to reſemble one another in ſome Par- 
ticulars ; which, being collected into ong Idea, form a new 
and wynore . Diviſion of Things. Thus Bird 
is a Genus embracing all the Varieties of the feathered 
Kind. 'Fifþ implies the ſeveral Species of living Creatures 
which inhabit the Waters. Quadruped and Inſect are alſo 
univerſal Ideas, that take in many inferior Diſtributions and 
Claſſes. Vet all theſe different Orders of Being have this in 
common, that they are provided with organical Bodies fitted 
for the Purpoſes of Life and ſpontaneous Motion. An Idea 
therefore comprehending only theſe laſt Particulars will equal- 
ly belong to all the Diviſions before enumerated ; and the 
Word Auimal, by which it is expreſſed, becomes a general 
Name for the ſeveral Creatures endued with Life, Senſe, and 
ſpontancous Motion, If we are for carrying our Views {till 
farcher, and framing a yet more univerſal Notion, we can 
eaſt our Eyes upon both the animate and inanimate Parts of 
Nature; wherein we ſind ' this mutual Correſpondence, that 
they exiſt and eontinue in Being, This laſt Idea therefore 
_ bf Being in general comprehends under it all the Varieties 
"Sf Things, and may be univerſally applied to whatever has 
*icher-Life-or Exiſtence; ſo that, in reſpect of the preſent 
| CE Frame 
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Frame of Nature, it is the higheſt and moſt univerſal Idea 


we have. 

VI. In this Series of Notions riſing one above N ence many 
another in the Degree of Univerſality, that Di- 2ntermediate 
viſion which comprehends under it ſeveral Genera Steps between 
is called in the Schools the higher Genus; which 4% b gheſt 
Denomination continues until we arrive at the 2 and 
laſt Advance of the Underitanding, when, being nuff Ipecies 
come to the moſt general of all Ideas, that admits not of a ſu- 
perior, it is diſtinguiſhed by the Name of the Genus generali/ſi- 
mum. In like Manner, the ſeveral Genera comprehended under 
a higher Genus are, in reſpect of it, conſidered as Species; and 
as theſe laſt too have Species under them, the inferior Diviſions 
are for Diſtinction's ſake termed-/awer Species, Thus the Pro- 

reſſion continues; and when we come to the lowelt Subdivi- 
— of all, comprehending only Individuals, which, as I have 
before intimated, conſtitutes the proper Species, this the Schools 
denominate the Species ſpecialiſſima. All that lie between it and 
the higheſt Diſtributign of Things are the intermediate Genera 
and Species, which are termed each in their Turn Genus gene- 
ralius, or Species ſpecialior, according as wecontider them in the 
aſcending or deſcending Scale of our Ideas; or, to ſpeak in the 
Language of Logicians, according to their Aſcent. or Deſcent 
in Linea predicamentali, I ſhould not have entered ſo far into 
theſe verbal Diſquiktions, had not the Terms here explained 
been ſuch as frequently occur in the Writings of .Philoſophers ; 
inſomuch that, without ſome Knowledge of them, we mut 
often be at a Loſs in the Proſecution of theſe Studies. Beſides, 
it is both curious and uſeful to ſee the gradual Progreſs of the 
Mind in its Advances from particular to general Conceptions; 
to obſerve it ranging its Ideas into Claſſes, and eſtabliſhing a 
juſt and regular Subordination in its Views and Notices of 

hings. This is the ſhorteſt Way to Knowledge, and affords 
the beſt Means of preſerving the Order and due Cannectian of 
our Thoughts, ſo as to małe them ſubſervient to the Iuereaſe of 
Science. For when we ſee how Things comprehend, or are 
comprebended in one another, we are able to diicover the 
mutual Dependence of all the ſeveral Branches of Knowledge, 
which leads us into the true and natural Method of conduct- 
ing our Underſtandings in the Search of Truth. 

VII. FROM what has been ſaid, it is evident General Teas 
that general Ideas are the Creatures and Inven- /e Creatures 
tions of the Underſtanding. Nature, «it is true, te Under- 
in the Production of Things, makes many of Aan. 
them alike; but it is the Mind alone that co lects the Particu- 
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lars in which they agree into one Idea, and ſets it up as a 
Repreſentative of many Individuals, And now I think we 
may venture upon that much agitated Queſtion, Where do 
the Genera and Species of Things exiſt? Jo which I antwer, 
in the Mind. Univer/ality belongs not to Things themſelves, 
it being apparent that they are all particular in their Exiſt- 
ence. However, as they often have many Properties in com- 
mon, the Underſtanding, by uniting theſe into one Concep- 
tion, obtains a general Idea, under which it ranks all the 
ſeveral Objects wherein all theſe Properties are found. So far 
indeed we muſt allow, that the particular Combination of 
Properties, which conſtitutes the Genus or Species, exiſts in 
all the Individuals referred to that Genus or Species ; but 
then it is in Conjunction with other Properties, by which 
theſe Individuals are diſtinguiſhed from one another. Thus 
the Collection of ſimple Ideas ſignified by the Word Bird 
is to be found, for Inſtance, in a Haul, or any other ſingle 
Animal to which we apply that general Name ; but the No- 
tion itſelf, abſtracted from ali the Particulars to which it be- 
longs, has evidently no Exiſtence out of the Underſtanding. 
There is not a Being in Nature that can be called a Bird in 
general, or that does not neceſlarily imply, in the very Con- 
ception of it, ſeveral ſimple Ideas beſides thoſe marked by 
that Word, For the Name, in this, Caſe, fignifies no more 
than an Animal covered with Feathers, and provided with 
Wings, without Regard either to Shape, Bulk, or the parti- 
cular Time and Place of its Exiſtence. Theſe laſt Confide- 
rations, however, are inſeparable from the Reality of Things, 
and therefore muſt he added to the general Idea, before we 
can conceive any Thing conformable to it actually brought 
into Being. 8 : 3 
. HENCE we ſee at once what Sort of an 
Portis Exiſtence general Natures have. Conſidered 
ift ouly in the apart, and by themſelves, they are wholly the 
Mind, but in Workmanſhip of the Underſtanding, and derive 
Conjunction their Being and Reality from it; but, viewed 
avith other in Conjunction with other Ideas that co-exiſt 
Leas in the with them in the ſeveral Objects of Nature, 
Individuals they are to be found in the Individuals to which 
comprehended they refer; and therefore, according to this Way 
under them. of Conception, may be ſaid to have an Exiſtence 
in them. Thus, ſo long as the Ideas anſwering to the Words 
Man or Tree continue general and undetermined, they have 
no real Objects anſwering them in Nature; nor can the 
Collections of ſimple Ideas, marked by theſe Names, while 
others 


re 
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#thers are ſuppoſed excluded, exiſt any where out of the Un- 
deritanding. Nevertheleſs, as all the ſimple Ideas included 
in the general Notion of Man are to be found in every par- 
ticular Han; and all thoſe implied in the Notion of a Tree, 
in every particular Tree; hence the general Nature of Man 
exiſts in every individual Man, as does the general Nature of 
a Tree in every crummy Tree. 3 

IX. ONE Thing ſtill remains to be obſerve . 
with regard to theſe our general Ideas; that — 
though many of them are evidently Combinations ed ,; com- 
of different {imple Ideas, and, according to that g,und and a 
Way of conſidering them, are included in the axiverſal. 
rſt Diviſion of our complex Conceptions, thoſe 
namely- framed by the Compolition of the Mind; yet we are 
carefully to diſtinguiſh between an Idea as it is compound, 
and as it is univerſal. In the firſt Caſe, the Mind chiefly 
conſiders the ſeveral Ideas that are combined together; or, in 
other Words, all the Attributes, Qualities, or Parts, that are 
contained in any Idea, Thus the Idea of a Bird includes 
Life, Senſe, ſpontaneous Motion, a Covering of Feathers, 
Wings, &c. none of which can be left out without deſtroy- 
ing the very Nature of the Idea, and making it ſomething 
quite different from what it was before. This Way of con- 
ſidering Things according to the Number of their Parts and 
Properties, is called by Logicians the Camprebenſion of an Idea. 
But the Unverſality of our Notions implies quite another 
Turn of Thinking, inaſmuch as it fixes the Regard of the 
Mind upon the Subjects to which our Ideas extend, or the 
Individuals and Species comprehended under them. In this 
Senſe the Idea anſwering to the Word Bird takes in the 
ſeveral Species of the feathered Creation, the Hatot, the Eagle, 
Sparrow, Lark, and innumerable others, to all which it may 
with equa] Propriety be applied. And here it is remarkable, 
that the Idea loſes nothing of its Force or Comprehen/i5n by 
being reſtricted to a particular Kind. When J ſay the Bird 
of ove, though in this Caſe the Idea is reſtrained to the Eagle 
alone, it ſtill remains as diſtinct, and includes as many ſimple 
Ideas in its Compoſition, as when before it was extended to 
all _— different Tribes of feathered Animals. 

WE ſee therefore that our compound g71,, -,,,.... 
Ideas may continue the ſame in reſpect of their 7% 
Attributes, or the Number of Parts, and yet vary Extenſian of 
conſiderably in the Degree of Univerſality. The car Ideas. 
general Idea of Man is the ſame, whether applied 
to the whole human Race, or thoſe of any particular — 
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When I affirm, for Inſtance, of Mankind in general, that 
their Knowledge falls ſhort of Perfection, and afterwards 
make the like Obſervation of the Men of the preſent Age; 
in both Caſes, the Word Alan ſtands for one and the ſame 
Collection of fimple Ideas ; but, in reſpect of the Individuals 
to which it is applied, there is a great and manifeſt Difference. 
That is, the Term Man denotes one invariable compound 
Idea; which notwithſtanding, conſidered as a general Notion, 
may be contracted or enlarged at Pleaſure. And as, in the 
former Caſe, the ſeveral Parts of the compound Idea are 
called its Comprehenſion ; ſo in the latter, the Individuals to 
which the univerſal Idea is applied are called its £xtenſion, I 
might add many more Obſervations on this Subject, but chuſe 
rather to ſtop here, having ſaid enough to explain the Diffe- 
rence between compound and abſtract Ideas, and ſhew the 
Reaſon of my ranging them under diſtinct Heads, | 
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Of our Tdeas of Relations. \ 
I. T Come now to the third and laſt Dividea 
ff Haag of thoſe Ideas which I conſider as the 


ceeding nu- Creatures and Workmanſhip of the Underſtand- 
br, ing; ſuch namely as ariſe from the comparin 

of Things one with another. For the Mind, 
in its Views, is not tied to ſingle Objects; but can examine 
their References and Reſpects, in regard to others, brought 
under Conſideration at the ſame Time, And when it does 
ſo, and thence derives new Notices of Things, the Ideas 
thus got are called Relations, and make, I.am apt to think, 
the largeſt Claſs of all our Perceptions, For every ſingle Ob- 
ject will admit of almoſt innumerable Compariſons with others, 
and in this Senſe may become a very plentiful Source of Ideas 
to the Underſtanding. Thus, if we compare one Thing with 
another in reſpect of Bull, we get the Ideas of greater, /e/s, or 
Equality; if in reſpect of I ime, of older and younger ; and ſo 
for other Relations, which we can purſue at Pleaſure, almoſt 
without End; whence it is eaſy to conceive how very exten- 
ſive this Tribe of our Perceptions muſt be. | 
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II. I SHALL not pretend to trace out theſe Men chiefly 
Ideas particularly, nor indeed ſo much as to «termined 40 
enumerate. their ſeveral Diviſtons; it being Particular 
enough to obſerve, that here, as well as in the Compart/oxs 
other Kinds of our complex Ideas, we bound by . ante 
ourſelves for the moſt Part to ſuch Compariſons e F. 
as the Exigencies of Society, the Wants of Life, * . 
and the different Profeſſions of Men, render neceſſary; and are 
more or leſs accurate in tracing out the Relations of Things, 
according to the Degree of Importance they appear to have 
in theſe Reſpects. The Relations of Men one to another, 
ariſing either from the Ties of Blood, their ſeveral Ranks and 
Places in the 1 or a mutual Intercourſe of good 
Offices, being of great Weight and Concern in the Com- 
merce of Life, have in a particular Manner engaged our At- 
tention, and are therefore very minutely deſcribed. For the 
ſame Reaſon, Men have found it neceſſary to determine as 
exactly as poſſible the various Dependence of Things, as their 
Happineſs is nearly connected with this Knowledge. When 
we conſider Objedts merely in reſpect of Exiſtence, as either 
giving or receiving it, we come by the Ideas of Cauſe and 
Effect: nor need I mention how much the Welfare of Man- 
kind depends upon an extes ſive View of Things, as they ſtand 
connected in this Relation; it being evident, that the ſeveral 
Schemes and Purpoſes of Life are all conducted upon a pre- 
vious Suppoſition, that certain known Cauſes will have their 
uſual regular Effects, and ſuch and ſuch Actions be attended 
with ſuch and ſuch Conſequences. 

III. Bur there are other Relations of this Relations of 
Kind, befides thoſe that merely regard Exiſtence; Creater and. 
as when we alſo take into the Account the addi- Creatures 
tional Gifts of a Capacity for Happineſs, and Oc. 


the Means of attaining it; which conſtitutes the Relation of 


Creator and Creature, in the more folemn Acceptation of theſe 
Words. Again, when we confider the great Author of our 
Being, not only as the Creator of the Univerſe, but alſo as 
preſerving and holding it together, and preſiding over the 
preſent Frame of Things with uncontrouled Dominion; he 
then appears under the Notion of a meral Governor, to whom 
we are accountable: for our Actions, and the Uſe we make 
of thoſe Powers and Faculties we derive from him, Nom 
as it is of the higheft Conſequence for Men not te be unac- 
 quainted with theſe and ſuch like Relations; hence we md, 
that the wiſeſt Nations, and ſuch as beſt underftood the: true 

| Application 
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Application of the Powers of the Mind, have always made 
it their chief Study to regulate and aſcertain theſe Ideas, and 
trace them in all their Conſequences. And thus we may in 
ſome Meaſure perceive how the Mind proceeds in comparing 
its Ideas together, and by what Views it is chiefly governed 
in framing the complex Notions of this Claſs by which it 
repreſents the various Habitudes of Things. I ſhall only add 
upon this Subject theſe two Obſervations. 


Our Ideas of IV. FirsT, that our Ideas of Relations are 
Relations for the moſt Part very clear and diſtinct. For 
very clear the comparing of Things together being a volun- 


and diſtin. tary Act of the Mind, we cannot but ſuppoſe, 
that it muſt be acquainted with its own Views in the Compa— 
riſon; and, of courſe, have a clear Conception of the F oun- 
dation of that Relation it ſets itſelf to enquire into. Ihus the 
Relation of Cauſe and Effect implying only that one Thing 
produces, or is produced by another, which Notions are al- 
ways diſtinctly ſettled in the Underitanding, before it goes 
about to make the Compariſon; it is evident, that the Idea 
repreſenting this mutual Reſpect of Objects wil be no lets 
clear than are the Notions themſelves upon which the Relation 
is founded, And what is ſtill more remarkable of the Ideas of 
this Claſs, they ceaſe not to be diftiaact even where the Subjects 
compared are but very imperfectly known. For | can well 
enough conceive that one Thing has produced another, and 
that therefore they ſtand related as Cauſe and Effect, though 
my Ideas of the i hings themſelves may perhaps be very obſcure, 
and come far ſhort of repreſenting their real Nature and Pro- 
perties. I doubt not but it will be readily owned, that our 
Idea of the Univerſe, conſidered as comprehending the whole 
Frame of created Things, is very inadequate; and I think it 
is ſtill more apparent, that our Mon of the Supreme Being 
comes not up to the Excellence and Perfection of his Nature, 
Yet we very well underſtand what is meant by calling God the 
Author of the World; and, though we comprehend not the 
Manner of his producing it, find no Difficulty in framing the 
Ideas the relative Words Creator and Creature ſtand for. 

Teas of Re- V. I Have yet another Obſervation to make 
lations among upon this Subject; and it is, that our Ideas of 
the moſt im- Relations, are among the moſt important Con- 
portant Con- ceptions of the Underſtanding, and afford the 
ceptions of the Jargeſt Field for the Exerciſe and Improvement 
Ming. of human Knowledge. Moſt of our Enquiries 


regard relative Ideas, and are ſet on foot with a View to in- 
"1 veſtigate 
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reſtigate the mutual Habitudes of Things. The Mathema. 
tician has taken Quantity for his Province, and teaches how 
to compare Magnitudes of different Figures and Dimenſions, 
in order to judge with Certainty of their relative Properties, 
The Philoſopher attaches himſelf to the Chain of Cauſes and 
Effects, and endeavours to trace out the various Dependence 
of Things conſidered in this Light. In fine, whither do all 
our Reſearches tend, but by means of certain known Pro- 
perties and Relations to find out others that ſtand ſome- how 
connected with them? As for the Importance of theſe Con- 
ceptions, no one can call that in Queſtion, who reflects, 
that from our Relations to our Creator and one another ariſe 
all the Duties of Morality and Religion; and that the Gur- 
reſpondence of the ſeveral Objects of Nature to the Organs 
of th: body and Faculties of the Mind, is that by which 
along we can judge of what will procure us Happinefs or 
Miſery, Whence it is evident, that without an exact Know- 
ledge of theſe Relations we muſt wander on in Life with great 
Uncertainty, and may often plunge into Calamities and Mis- 
{ortuncs by thoſe very Purſuits from which we expected no- 
thing but Joy and Pleaſure. : : | | 
VI. THus have I gone through the ſevera : 

Divitions of our Ideas, which I * endeavoured e 
to repreſent in ſuch a Manner, as their vaſt Ex- 
tent may moſt eaſily appear, and the Conduct of the Mind 
in framing them be diſtinctly apprehended. 2 might eaſily 
run into other Diſtinctions, by conſidering them as clear or 
obſcure, ad:quate or inadequate, true or falſe, But the Limits 
of this Tract will not allow my entering more fully into 
the Subject; and I think it the lets needful, becauſe the ver 

Names are almoſt ſufficient to convey a Notion of theſe 
ſeveral Kinds of Ideas into the Mind. But as the Diviſion 
explained above ſeems to be of great Importance towards 
ſettling in the Underſtanding a juſt View of the Progreſs of 
human Knowledge, and the Steps by which it advances from 
one Degree of Improvement to another, I ſhall here run over 
it again in as few Words as poſſible, that the whole Proceſs 
may be ſeen at once. Our Ideas are all derived into the 
Underſtanding either by Senſation or Reflection. This how- 
ever is obſervable, that one and the ſame Object often excites 
a Vari:ty of Perceptions at once, which are nevertheleſs 
readily diſtinguiſhed by the Mind, and appear each under a 


tion. 


Form peculiar to itſelf. Theſe conſtitute our primary and 


original Notices, and are eaſily known from all others, 
| maſmuch 
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inaſmuch as they are entirely void of Plurality, and cannot 
be divided into two or more different Ideas. They are alſo 
the Materials out of which the- others are Pied, and are 
therefore by Way of Diſtinction called ſimple Ideas. But 
the Mind, though it has no Power over theſe, either to faſhion 
or deſtroy them, can yet combine them in an infinite Number 
of Ways; and from their various Combinations reſult all our 
complex Ideas, which are of two principal Kinds. Firſt, 
ſuch as are derived from without, and repreſent thoſe Combi- 
nations of ſimple Ideas that have a real Exiſtence in Nature, 
Of this Sort are all our Ideas of Subſtances. Secondly, the 
Conceptions formed by the Mind itſelf, arbitrarily uniting 
and putting together its Ideas, And as this makes by far the 
largeſt Clais, and comprehends all thoſe Ideas which may be 
properly termed our own, as being the real Workmanſhip of 
the Underſtanding ; ſo they fall very naturally under three 
diſtinct Heads. Por either the Mind combines ſeveral ſimple 
Ideas together, in order to- form them into one Conception, in 
which the Number and Quality of the Ideas united are prin- 
cipally conſidered; and thus it is we come by all our compound 
Notions: or it fixes upon any of its Ideas, whether ſimple, com- 
pound, or of Subſtances ; and leaving out the Circumſtances 
of Time, Place, real Exiſtence, and whatever renders it par- 
ticular, conſiders the Appearance alone, and makes that a 
Repreſentative of all of the Kind; whence our _ and 
hings one 
with another, examines their mutual Connections, and thereby 
furniſhes itſelf with a new Set of Notions, known by the Name 
of Relations; which, as has been already remarked, make by 
no means the leaſt important Claſs of our Perceptions. This 
Diviſion of our Ideas, as it ſeems to be the molt natural, and 
truly to repreſent the Manner in which they are introduced 
into the Mind, ſo I believe it will be found to comprehend 
them in all their Varieties. I ſhall therefore now proceed to 
offer ſome Obſervations upon Language, as being the great 
Inſtrument by which we are enabled to make our Ideas and 
Perceptions known to others, 
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Of Words, conſidered as the 5 igns of our Ideas. 


I. E have ſeen how the Mind comes to Words fur- 
be firſt furniſhed with Ideas, and by v the 

what Methods it contrives to diverſify and en- Means of © 

large its Stock; let us now conſider the Means recoraing 

of making known our Thoughts to others, that Th, 5 

we may not only underſtand how Knowledge is * "59% 

acquired, but alſo in what Manner it may be communicated 

with the preateſt Certainty and Advantage. For our Ideas, 

tho” manifold and various, are nevertheleſs all within our own 

Breaſts, inviſible to others, nor can of themſelves be made 


appear. But God, deſigning us for Society, and to have Fel- 


lowſhip with thoſe of our Kind, has provided us with Organs 
fitted to frame articulate Sounds, and given us alſo a Capacity 

of uſing thoſe Sounds as Signs of internal Conceptions, — 
ſpring Words and Language; for, having once pitched upon 
any Sound to ſtand as the Mark of an Idea in the Mind, 
Cuſtom by Degrees eſtabliſhes ſuch a Conncction between 
them, that the Appearance of the Idea in the Underſtanding 
always brings to our Remembrance the Sound or Name by 
which it is expreſſed ; as in like Manner the Hearing of the 
Sound never fails to excite the Idea for which it is made to 
ſtand. And thus it is eaſy to conceive. how a Man may 
record his own Thoughts, and bring them again into View 
in any ſucceeding Period of Life. For this Connection being 
once ſettled, as the ſame Sounds will always ſerve to excite 
the ſame Ideas; if he can but contrive to regiiter his Words 
in the Order and Diſpoſition in which the prefent Train af 
his Thoughts preſent them to his Imagination; it js evident 
he will be able to recall theſe Thoughts at Pleaſure, and that 
too in the very Manner of their firſt Appearance. Accordingly 
we find, that the Inventions of Writing and Printing, by en«b= 
ling us to fix and perpetuate ſuch periſhable Tings as Sounds, 
have alſo furniſhed us with the Means of giving a Eind of 


Permanency to the Tranſactions of the Mind, inſomuch that 


they may be in the ſame Manner ſubjected to our Review, as 
any other abiding Objects of Nature, 
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and of the II. Bur, beſides the Ability of recording our 
mutual Com- own Thoughts, there is this farther Advantage 
murtcation of in the Uſe of external Signs, that they enable 
Knowledge us to communicate our Sentiments to each 
From ane Mas other, and alſo receive Information of what 
is nr. paſſes in their Breaſts. For any Number of 
Men, having agreed to eſtabliſh the ſame Sounds as Signs of 
the ſame Ideas, it is apparent that the Repetition of theſe 
Sounds muſt excite the like Perceptions in each, and create 
a perfect Correſpondence of Thoughts. When, for Inſtance, 
any Train of Ideas ſucceed one another in my Mind, if the 
Names by which I am wont to expreſs them have been an- 
nexed by thoſe with whom I converſe to the very ſame Set of 
Ideas, nothing is more evident, than that, by repeating thoſe 
Names according to the Tenor of my preſent Conceptions, I 
ſhall raiſe in their Minds the ſame Courſe of Thought as has 
taken Poſſeſſion of my own. Hence, by barely attending to 
what paſſes within themſelves, they will alſo become acquainted 
with the Ideas in my Underſtanding, and have them in a Man- 
ner laid before their View. So that we here clearly perceive 
how a Man may communicate his Sentiments, Knowledge, 
and Diſcoveries to others, if the Language in which he con- 
verſes be extenſive enough to mark all the Ideas and Tranf- 
actions of his Mind. But as this is not always the Calc, 
and Men are often obliged to invent Terms of their own, to 
expreſs new Views and Conceptions of Things; it may be 
aſked, how in theſe Circumſtances we can become acquainted 
with the Thoughts of another, when we make uſe of Words, 
to which we have never annexed any Ideas, and that of courſe 
can raiſe no Perceptions in our Minds, Now in order to un- 
veil this Myſtery, and give ſome little Inſight into the Foun- 


dation, Growth, and Improvement of Language, the follow- . 


ing Obſervations will, I am apt to think, be found of con- 
ſiderable Moment. ER: 
Simple Ideas III. FiRsr, that no Word can be to any 
cannot be Man the Sign of an Idea, till that Idea comes 
ronweyed: inte to have a real Exiſtence in his Mind, For 
the Mind ty Names, being only fo far intelligible as they 
Horde, or a denote known internal Conceptions, where they 
Daſcription. have none ſuch to anſwer them, there they are 
plainly' Sounds without Signification, and of courſe convey 
no Inſtruction or Knowledge. But no ſooner are the Ideas 
to which they belong raiſed in the Underſtanding, than, 
hading it eaſy to connect them with the eſtabliſhed Names, 
2 we 
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we can join in any Agreement of this Kind made by others? 


and thereby enjoy the Benefit of their Diſcoveries. The firſt 


Thing therefore to be conſidered is, how theſe Ideas may be 
conveyed into the Mind; that being there, we may learn to 


connect them with their appropriated Sounds, and ſo become 


capable of underſtanding others when they make uſe of theſe 
Sounds in laying open and communicating their Thoughts. 
Now, to comprehend this diſtinctly, it will be neceſſary to call 
to Mind the before- mentioned Diviſion of our Ideas into ſimple 
and complex. And firſt as for our ſimple Ideas, it has been al- 
ready obſerved, that they can find no Admiſſion into the Mind, 
but by the Two original Fountains of Knowledge, Senſation 
and Reflection. If therefore any of theſe have as yet no Being 
in the Underſtanding, it is impoſſible by Words or a Deſcription 
to excite them there. A Man who had never felt the Impreſſion 
of Heat, could not be brought to comprehend that Senſation by 
any Thing we might ſay to explain it. If we would really pro- 


duce the Idea in him, it muſt be by applying the proper Object 


to his Senſes, and bringing him within the Influence of a hot 
Body. When this is done, and Experience has taught him the 
Perception to which Men have annexed the Name Heat, it then 
becomes to him the Sign of that Idea, and he thenceforth under- 
ſtands the Meaning ot the Term, which, before, all the Words 
in this World would not have been ſufficient to convey into his 
Mind. The Caſe is the fame in reſpect of Light and Colours, 
A Man born blind, and thereby deprived of the only Conveyance 
for the Ideas of this Claſs, can never be brought to underſtand 
the Names by which they are expreſſed. The Reaſon is plain: 
they ſtand for Ideas that have no Exiſtence in his Mind; and as 
the Organ appropriated to their Reception is wanting, all other 
Contrivances are vain, nor can they by any Force of Deſcription 
be raiſed in his Imagination. But it is quite otherwiſe in our 
complex Notions, For theſe being no more than certain Com- 
binations of ſimple Ideas, put together in various Forms; if 


the original Ideas out of which the Collections are made have 


already got Admiſſion into the Underſtanding, and the Names 
{erving to expreſs them are known; it will be caſy, by enu- 
merating the ſeveral Ideas concerned in the Compoſition, and 
marking the Order and Manner in which they are united, to 
rae any complex Conception in the Mind. Thus the Idea 
answering to the Word Rainbow may be readily excited in the 
Imagination of another Who has never ſeen the Appearance 
welt, by barely deſcribing the Figure, Largencſs, Poſition, 
and Order of Colours; if we ſuppoſe theſe ſeveral ſimple Ideas, 
with their Names, ſufficiently known to him. 
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The Names of IV. AND this naturally leads me to a ſecond 
complex Ideas Obſervation upon this Subject, namely: That 
definable, Words ſtanding for complex Ideas are all de- 
thoſe of fmple finable, but thoſe by which we denote ſimple. 
A t. Ideas are not; for the Perceptions of this latter 
Claſs, having no other Entrance into the Mind than by Sen- 
ſation or Reflection, can only be got by Experience, from the 
ſeveral Objects of Nature, proper to produce thoſe Perceptions 
in us, Words indeed may very well ſerve to remind us of 
them, if they have already found Admiſſion into the Under- 
ſtanding, and their Connection with the eftabliſhed Names is 
known; but they can never. give them their original Being and 
Exiſtence there. And hence it is, that when any one aſks the 
Meaning of a Word denoting a ſimple Idea, we pretend not 
to explain it to him by a Defaition, well knowing that to be 
impoſflible ; but, ſuppoſing him already acquainted with the 
Idea, and only ignorant of the Name by which it is called, we 
either mention it to him by ſome other Name, with which we 
preſume he knows its Connection, or appeal to the Object where 
the Idea itſelf is found. Thus was any one to aſk the Meaning 
of the Word bite, we ſhould tell him it ſtood for the ſame 
Idea as Albus in Latin, or Blanc in French; or, if we thought 
him a Stranger to theſe Languages, might appeal to an Object 
producing the Idea, by ſaying it denoted the Colour we obſerve 
in Snow cr Milk, But this is by no means a Definition of the 
Word, exciting a new Idea in his Underſtanding ; but merely 
a Contrivance to remind. him of a known Idea, and teach him 
its Connection with the eſtabliſhed Name. For if the Ideas 
after which he enquires have never yet been raiſed in his Mind; 
as ſuppoſe one who had ſeen no other Colours than Black and 
Flite, ſhould aſk the Meaning of the Word Scarlet; it is eaſy 
to perceive, that it would be no more poſſible to make him 
comprehend it by Words or a Definition, than to diſcourſe 
the ſame Perception into the Imagination of a Man born blind, 
The only Method in this Caſe is, to preſent ſome Object, by 


{ 
looking at which the Perception itſelf may be excited, and | 
thus he will learn both the Name and the Fro together, 
Experience V. SHOULD any one's Curioſity now prompt 
and Ob/erva- him to inquire how it comes to paſs that Men g 
tion bring agree in the Names of their ſimple Ideas, ſeeing 7 
Men to an they cannot view the Perceptions in one ano- f 
Agreement in ther's Minds, nor make known theſe Perceptions t 
the Names of by Words to others; I anſwer, that the Effect { 
femple Ideas. here mentioned is produced by Experience and 7 
Obſervation. Thus finding, for Inſtance, that the W of F 

| eat | 
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Heat is annexed to that Impreſſion which Men feel when 
they approach the Fire, I make it alſo the Sign of the Idea 


excited in me by ſuch an Approach, nor have any Doubt but 


it denotes the ſame Perception in my Mind as in theirs. ' For 
we are naturally led to imagine, that the ſame Objects operate 
alike. upon the Organs of the human Body, and produce an 
Uniſogmicy of Senſations. No Man fancies, that the Idea 
raiſed in him by the Taſte of Sugar, and which he calls 
S$weetneſs, differs from that excited in another by the like 
Means; or that J/ormwoed, to whoſe Reliſh he has given 
the Epithet Bitter, produces in another the Senſation which 
he denotes by the Word Sweet, Preſuming therefore upon 
this Conformity of Perceptions, when they ariſe from the 
ſame Objects, we eaſily agree as to the Names of our ſimple 
Ideas; and if at any Time, by a more narrow Scrutiny into 
Things, new Ideas of this Claſs come in our Way, which 
we chuſe to expreſs by Terms of our own Invention ; theſe 
Names are explained, not by a Definition, but by referring 
to _ Objects whence the Ideas themſelves may be ob- 
tained, | 

VI. BEING in this Manner furniſhed with The Conpey- 
ſimple Ideas, and the Names by which they are ance of com- 
expreſſed, the Meaning of Terms that ſtand for {ex lara &y 
complex Ideas is eaſily got; becauſe the Ideas Definitions, 
themſelves anſwering to theſe Terms may be © Gor- 
conveyed into the Mind by Definitions, For 2 7 
our complex Notions, as was already obſeryed, , 
are only certain Combinations of ſimple Ideas. When there- 
fore theſe are enumerated, and the Manner in which they 
are united into one Conception, explained, nothing more is 
wanting to raiſe that Conception in the Underſtanding; and 
thus the Term denoting it comes of courſe to be underſtood. 
And here it is worth while to reflect a little upon the wiſe 
Contrivance of Nature, in thus furniſhing us with the very 
apteſt Means of communicating our Thoughts. For. were 
it not ſo ordered, that we could thus convey our complex 
Ideas from one to another by Definitions, it, would in many 
Caſes be impoſſible to make them known at all. This is 
apparent in thoſe Ideas which are the proper Work of the 
Mind. For as they exiſt only in the Underſtanding, . and 
have no real Objects in Nature in Conformity to which 
they are framed ; if we could not make them known by De- 
ſcription, they muſt lie for ever hid within our own Breaſts, 


and be confined to the narrow Acquaintance of a ſingle Mind, 


All the fine Scenes that ariſe from time to time in the Poet's 
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Fancy, and by his lively Painting give ſuch Entertainment 
to his Readers; were he deſtitute of this Faculty of laying 
them open to the View of others by Words and Deſcription, 
cauld not extend their Influence beyond their own Imagina- 
tion, or give Joy to any but the original Inventor, 

IT. THERE is this farther Advantage, in 


5 1,5, 6 t the Ability we enjoy of communicating our 
DIS the complex - by Definitions; that as theſe 


Improvement make by far the largeſt Claſs of our Ideas, and 
of Knowledge moſt frequently occur in the Progreſs and Im- 

provement of Knowlege, fo they are by theſe 
Means imparted with the greateſt Readineſs, than which no- 
thing could tend more to the Increaſe and Spreading of Sci- 
ence : for a Definition is ſoon peruſed; and if the 8. of 
it are well underſtood, the Idea itſelf finds an eaſy Admiſſion 
into the Mind, Whereas in ſimple Perceptions, where we are 
referred to the Objects producing them, if theſe cannot be 
come at, as is ſometimes the Caſe, the Names by which they 
are expreſſed muſt remain empty Sounds. But new Ideas of 
this Claſs occurring very rarely in the Sciences, they ſeldom 
create any great Obltruction. It is otherwiſe with our com- 
plex Notions; for every Step we take Jeading us into new 
Combinations and Views of Things, it becomes neceſſary to 
explain theſe to others, before they can be made acquainted 
with our Diſcoveries. And as the Manner of Definitions is 
eaſy, requiring no Apparatus but that of Words, which are 
always ready, and at hand; hence we can with the leſs Diffi- 
culty remove ſuch Obſtacles as might ariſe from Terms of 
our own Invention, when they are made to ſtand for new 
complex Ideas ſuggeſted to the Mind by ſome preſent Train 


of Thinking. And thus at laſt we are let into the Myſtery 


hinted at in the Beginning of this Chapter, viz. how we may 
become acquainted with the Thoughts of another, when he 
makes uſe of Words to which we have as yet joined no Ideas. 
The Anſwer is obvious from what has been already ſaid. If 
the Terms denote ſimple Perceptions, he muſt refer us to 
theſe Objects of Nature whence the Perceptions themſelves 
are to. be obtained; but, if they ſtand for complex Ideas, 
their Meaning may be explained by a Definition, As for 
the Names of ſimple Ideas, I ſhall here diſmiſs them; it being 


ſufficient to take Notice, that our Knowledge this Way can 


ve extended only by Expcrience and Obſervation, But the 
Theory of Definitions making a material Part of Logick, and 
>cing indeed of great Importance towards the Improvement 

of 
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of human Knowledge, it will be neceſſary to lay it a little 
more open to the View of the Reader, 

VIII. CoMPLEx Ideas are, as has been al- The Compoſi- 
ready ſaid, no other than ſimple Ideas put to- tien and Re- 

ether in various Forms. But then it is to be lation of our 
obſerved, that in making theſe Collections the complex 
Mind is not always tied down to the immediate Is. 
View of the ſimple Perceptions out of which they are framed. 
For if we ſuppoſe the Underſtanding already furniſhed with 
a conſiderable Stock of compound Notions, theſe again may 
be made the conſtituent Parts of others ſtill more compounded, 
inſomuch that the new Idea thence ariſing may be termed a 
Combination of complex Conceptions. Thus the Idea an- 
nexed to the Word Animal includes many Perceptions under 
it, as Life, Senſe, ſpontaneous Motion, Sc. In like Man- 
ner by the Term rational we denote a Variety of ſimple Ideas. 
If now, combining theſe two Conceptions together, we form 
the ſtill more complex Notion of a rational Animal; the Idea 
thus got is truly a Collection of compound Notices. In a 
Word, the ſame Thing happens here as in Numbers, which 
we may conſider not only as various Collections of Units, 
theſe being indeed their original and conſtituent Parts; but 
alſo as ſometimes compoſed of other leſſer Numbers, which 
all put together make up the reſpective Sums, Now in tra- 
cing any very large Number, when for the Eaſe of the Mind 
we conſider it at firſt as compoſed of various others ſtill leſſer; 
if we next take theſe leſter Parts to Pieces, and purſue them 
continually, until we arrive at the Units out of which they 
are compoſed: we thereby totally unravel the Collection; 
and, being able to puſh our Reſearches no farther, reſt ſa- 
tisfied in the View thus offered in the Underſtanding. Juſt 
ſo it is in the Examination of our complex Ideas. For when 
any very compound Notion comes under the Inſpection of 
the Mind, in order to be traced to its firſt Principles, we be- 
gin with reſolving it into other Jdeas leſs complicated ; and, 
taking theſe again to Pieces one by one, ſtill go on with the 
Senn until we have broken the Whole into our firſt and 
ſimple Perceptions, beyond which the Purſuit cannot poſſibly 
be carried. And this is the Reaſon, why I have all alon 
called our ſimple Ideas, the Foundation and Ground-work o 
human Knowledge ; becauſe, in unravelling the Conceptions 
of the Mind, we find ourſelves at length bounded by theſe 


Ideas, which are indeed the Jaſt Reſort of the Underſtanding. 
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The Names of IX. FROM what has been ſaid it will be eaſ 
Jemple Idea, to conceive, how in defining a Term, ſtand⸗ 
may be conſi= ing for any very complex Idea, other Terms 
4. fed as the may be introduced, that alſo denote compound 
Elementary. Ideas, though of an inferior Claſs, For the 
_—_ firſt Idea 1 into others leſs com- 
Luise. plicated, the Definition which enumerates theſe 
component Ideas muſt conſiſt of the Names by which they 
are ex preſſed. And if it ſo happen, that the Ideas of this 
ſocond Claſs are allo unknown, their Terms too ought to be 
{till farther defined. In this Manner may a' Series of Detini- 
tion be carried on until we arrive at the Names of Simple 
Ideas, which not being definable, the Analyſis muſt neceſſarily 
ceaſe. And thus we ſee, that as our ſimple Ideas are the Ma- 
terials and Foundation of Knowledge, ſo the Names of ſimple 
Ideas may be conſidered as the Elementary Parts of Language, 
beyand which we cannot trace the Meaning and Signification 
of Words. When we come to them, -we ſuppoſe the Idcas 
they ſtand for already known or, if they are not, Experi- 
ence alone mult be conſulted, and not Definitions or Expli- 
cations, And here it is wcil worth our Notice, that as the 
Names of theſe our original Conceptions conſtitute the primary 
and fundamental Articles of Speech; upon which the whole 
Superitructure of human Language is built, ſo they are of all 
others the leaſt doubtful and uncertain in their Signification. 
Becauſe ſtanding ech for one ſimple Perception, not preca- 
riouſly excited in the Mind, but the Effect of certain Powers 
in Things fitted to produce that Senſation in us; there is no 
Danger of Error or Miſtake. He that once knows Sweetneſs 
to be the Name of the Taſte received from Sugar, J/h1':n/; 
of the Colour in Snow or Milk, and Heat of the Senſation 
produced by approaching the Fire, will not be apt to miſap- 
ply thoſe Words, or annex them to Perceptions of a diiterent 
Kind. And as the Names of complex Ideas may all be re- 
ſolved into theſe primitive Terms, it is apparent that we are 
ſufficiently provided with the Means of communicating our 
Thoughts one to another; and that the Miſtakes ſo frequently 
complained of on this Head are wholly owing to ourſelves, in 
not ſufficiently deiining the Terms we uſe, or perhaps not 
connecting them with cicar and determinate Ideas, 
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ae 
Of Definition, and its ſeveral Kings, 


L AVING laid theſe Foundations, ſhewn e Variety 
what Words are, and what are not of Definitions 
| definable, and taught the Manner of reſolving proceeds from 
our Notions as well as Language itſelf into its he warioxs 
firſt and original Principles; we now proceed to Application 
explain a little more particularly the Nature of 9 Fords. 
a Definition, and the ſeveral Kinds made Uſe of according 
to the different Views Men have in conimunicating their 
Thoughts one to another. Definitions are intended to 
make known the Meaning of Words ſtanding for complex 
Ideas; and were we always careful to form thoſe Ideas 
exactly in our Minds, and copy our Definitions from that 
Appearance, much ot the Confuſion and Obſcurity complain- 
ed of in Languages might be prevented. But, unhappily for 
us, we are by no means ſteady in the Application of Names, 
referring them ſometimes to one Thing, ſometimes to ano- 
ther; which often creates great Uncertainty in their Signiti- 
cation, and obliges us to give a different Turn to our 
Definitions; according to the different Reference of the Terms 
defined. In order therefore to render this whole Matter as 
clear and obvious as poſſible, we ſhall firſt conſider to what 
it is that Names in the Ule of Language are moſt commoniy 
applied; and then, from the Variety of this Application, 
endeavour to account for the ſeveral Methods of Defining 
mentioned in the Writings of Logicians. 

II. WoRDps then have manifeſtly a threefold - ur have 
Reference. Firſt and more immediately, they , threefold 
denote the Idea in the Mind of him who uſes Reference; to 
them; and tis is their true and proper Significa- our 62x 
tion. When a Man ſpeaks, it is tha: he may Ideas, theſe 
be underſtood, and the Words he employs to 9f ethers, and 
convey his Thoughts are ſuch as by Uſe he has % real Be- 
learnt to connect with the Ideas then preſent to of T binge. 
his Mind. But becauſe thoſe with whom we converſe are 
alſo ſuppoſed to know the Meaning of the Terms we ule, 
hence, Secondly, we conlider our Words as Signs likewiſe 
of the Ideas in their Minds; and.this is the Foundation of 
what is called Propriety in Language, when Men take Care 
to affix ſuch Notions to their Words as are commonly 
OR. of | applied 
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applied to them by thoſe of moſt Underſtanding in the 
Country where they live. The third and laſt Reference of 
Words is to Things themſelves, For many of our Ideas 
are taken from the ſeveral Objects of Nature wherewith we 
are ſurrounded ; and being conſidered as Copies of Things 
really exifting, the Words by which they are expreſſed are 
often transferred from the Ideas themſelves, to ſtgnify thoſe 
Objects which they are ſuppoſed to repreſent. Thus the Word 
Sun not only denotes the Idea excited in the Mind by that 
Sound, but is alſo frequently made to ſtand for the luminous 
Body itſelf, which inhabits the Center of this our Planetary 
Syſtem. Now, according to this threefold Application of 
— their Definitions and the Manner of explaining 
them muſt be various; for it is one Thing to unfold the 
Ideas in a Man's own Mind, another to defcribe them as 
they are ſuppoſed to make their Appearance in the Minds 
of others; and laſtly, it is ſomething ſtill different to draw 
Images or Pictures that fhall carry in them a Conformity 
to the Being and Reality of Things. But we ſhall treat of 

each in Order, 
Definitions of HI, FixsT then when we confider Words 
the Name as Signs of the Ideas in the Mind of him who 
teach only the uſes them ; 2 Definition 18 nothing elſe, but 
Connection of ſuch an Explication of the Meaning of any 
eur li ordi and Term as that the complex Idea annexed to it 
Ideas, and by the Speaker way be excited in the Under- 
are therefore ſtanding of him with whom he converſes, And 
arbitrary. this is plainly no more than teaching the Con- 
nection of our Words and Ideas, that others may underſtand 
the Senſe of our Expreſſions, and know diſtinctly what No- 
tions we affix to the Terms we uſe. When we ſay, for Inſtance, 
that by the Word Square, we mean a Figure bounded 
by four equal Sides, joined together at right Angles ; what 
is this but a Declaration, that the Idea of a quadrilateral, 
equilateral, rectangular Figure, is that which in Diſcourte 
or Writing we connect with the Term Sguare? This is 
that Kind of Definition which Logicians call the Pony 
of the Name; becauſe it diſcovers the Meaning of the Words 
or Names we make Uſe of, by ſhewing the Ideas for which 
they ſtand. Now as Sounds are of themſelves indifferent to 
Regt, Any Ideas, hence it is plain, that the Definitions of 
ames are arbitrary, every Man having a Liberty to affix 
what Notions he pleaſes to. his Words. But the Conveni- 
ence of Communication making it neceffary for Men ſpeak- 
ing in the fame Language to agree as nearly as poſſible in 
1 
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the Signification of Sounds, a Conformity has according]! 
been ttudied, Nevertheleſs we find that Differences will 
from time to time creep in, which muſt create great Con- 
fulion in Men's Diſcourſes and Reaſonings, if they are not 
careful to define their Terms, that their Signification may 
be kept fixed and ſteady, and lie always open to the View of 
the Mind. The Writings of the Mathematicians are a clear 
Proof how much the Advancement of human Knowledge 
depends upon a right Uſe of Definitions. For as by Means of 
them they every-where preſerve the ſame determined Signi- 
fication to their Words, hence there is little Diſpute as to 
the Meaning of their Expreſſions, almoſt all Men underſtand- 
ing them in the ſame Senſe. And thus it happens that ſuch 
as apply their Thoughts this Way, having perfectly the ſame 
Views of Things, readily comprehend the Diſcoveries already 
made, and are thereby enabled, with joint Labour, and an 
exact Conformity of Notions, to carry on the Improvement 
of this Branch of Knowledge, And if Men in other Parts 
of Learning were alike careful to fix the Meaning of their 
Terms, the Progreſs of Science muſt be greatly furthered, and 
all thoſe — Diſputes that now ſo much interrupt the 
Courſe of our Improvement might be prevented, 

IV. THis then ought to be our firſt Care, „ efaitiens of 
when we enter upon a Deſign of illuſtrating any „½ a, 7 
particular Branch of Study; to aſcertain our Ideas, ,,,y; true 
and mark the Names by which they are expreſſed. 4 real De- 
And although Definitions of Words are indeed fnitions. 
arbitrary (for a Man may affix what Ideas he 
pleaſes to his Terms, nor can any one conteſt this Liberty 
with him) yet it will be proper to conform as near as poſſible 
to common Acceptation, - that thereby our „ may 
find a more eaſy and ready Entrance into the Minds of 
others. If it ſhould now be aſked what are the Rules of a 
good Definition? I anſwer, that as in Definitions of the 
_— we aim at no more than teaching the Connection 

t Words and Ideas; every Contrivance by which we are 
enabled to excite the Idea annexed to any Word in the 
Mind of another will ſerve. the Purpoſe of a Definition. 
Now the Ideas we join with our, Words are of two Kinds: 
Either ſuch as we have Reaſon to belicve are already in the 
Minds of others, though perhaps they know not the Names by 
which they are called; or ſuch as, being new and of our 
own Formation, can no otherwiſe be made known than by a 
Deſcription. In the firit Caſe, there is no Neceſſity for lay- 


ing open the Idea itſelf, becauſe, being already known, any 
Contrivance 
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Cantrivance to remind us. of it is ſufficient, When we ſay, 
for Inſtance, that a Clock is an Inſtrument by which we mea- 
fere the Hours of the, Day; it is plain, that the Idea anſwer- 
ing to the Word Clock is not here unfolded ; but we being 
before-hand ſuppoſed to have an Idea of this Inſtrument, are 
only taught by what Name it is called. Now in this Senſe 
the Names of even {imple Ideas may be defined. For by 
ſaying that /Zbtte is the Colour we obſerve in Snow or Milk, 
Heat the Senſation produced by approaching the Fire, we 
ſutticiently make known what Ideas we connect with the 
terms bite and Heat, which is the true Purpoſe of a De- 
finition of the Name. Hence it appears that many of thoſe 
Explanations of Words, which Logicians call Definitions of 
the Name, are not Definitions in a true and proper Senſe ; 
that is, ſuch Deſcriptions of Ideas as would lerve to excite 
them in the Mind of another, even ſuppoſing him before 
wholly. unacquainted with them, but merely Contrivances 
to remind us of known Ideas, and teach us the Names by 
which they are called. | | 
1 V. Bor where the Ideas we join with our 
7 72 Words are new, and of our own Formation 
«hen they , OT. MN, 
coincide <vich there they are to be laid open by a Deſcrip- 
the Definition tion. Becauſe being ſuppoſed unknown to others, 
of the Thing. we muſt firſt raiſe them in their Minds, before 
| they can learn to connect them with any parti- 
cular Names. And here it is, that the Definition of the Name 
coincides with what Logicians call the 8 of the Thing, 
as in either Caſe we proceed by unfolding the Idea itſelf 
tor which the Ferm defined ſtands. And indeed this alone 
is what conſtitutes a Definition, in the true and proper 
genie of the Word, as will appear more fully afterwards 
when 'we come to conſider the Terms we uſe, as referred to 
the real Objects of Nature. We ſhall therefore poſtpone this 
Conſideration of the Definitions of the Name till we come 
to treat of the Definition of the Thing, when it will more na- 
turally tall in our Way. It may nat however be amiſs to ob- 
ſerve, that when we ſay the Definitions of the Name are arbi- 
trary, we mean not that the Deſcriptions of Ideas are ſo too. 
For every Idea having a peculiar Appearance of its own, by 
which it is diſtinguiſhed from all others, nothing is more 
evident than that the Deſcription muſt be ſuch, as to ex- 
hibit that preciſe Conception. But then the Connection 
of any idea, with the Name by which it is expreſſed, being 
as we have ſaid wholly arbitrary, the conſidering the Deſcrip- 
tion of that Idea as the Definition of that peculiar Na 
mu 
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muſt be ſo too. So that although Definitions conſidered as 
Deſcriptions of our Ideas are ſteady and invariable, yet the 
Application of them to particular Sounds (which is all that 


we underſtand by the Definition of the Name 


Work of our own free Choice; 
VI. Bur ſecondly, beſides conſidering Words 


as the Signs of our own Ideas, we are alſo 


very apt on many Occaſions to refer them to 
the Ideas in the Minds of other Men, Now to 
define a Term in this View, is to inveſtigate 


) is whollya 


Defuitiontif 


Morus ac- 

tording to th 
common Uſe of 
Language not 


its Meaning or Acceptation, according to the arbitrary. 


common Uſe of Speech, Here then it is plain that Defini-. - 
tions are not arbitrary. For although, in regarding Words as 


the Marks of our own Ideas, we may give them what Meaning 
we pleaſe; yet when we conſider them in Reference to the 


Thoughts of others, they have a fixed and fteady Signifi- 
cation; namely, that which Cuſtom and the Propriety 
of Language has affigned them. The Words Ability and 


Genius. may by. any 'Man be made to ſtand for one and 
the game Idea in his own Mind; and if he takes Care to ad- 
vertiſe us of this, he is at Liberty to uſe them promiſcuouſly. 
But if the common Courſe of Language hath confined the 
Word Genius to expreſs the natural Strength and Talents 
of the Mind, and the Word Ability to denote thofe which are 
acquired, whoever . pretends to explain the proper Accepta- 
tion of theſe Terms, is bound to take Notice of this Differ- 
ence, As Propriety of Speech makes our Language intel- 
ligible, and gives our Thoughts a ready Entrance into the 
Minds of others, it well. deſerves our Application and Care. 


The beſt Way to acquire it is from the Writings and Diſ- 


courſes of thoſe who ſeem to have had the cleareſt Notions, 
and to have applied their Terms with the exacteſt Choice 
and Fitneſs, 


VII. Wr come now to the third and laſt Spe- 
cies of Definitions, that namely which conſiders 
Words as referred to Things themſelves, And 
here it is plain we are not at Liberty to feign and 


Definitions of © 


the T hings 
refer to the 
real Oljecha 


faſhion our Explications at Pleaſure, but, being if Nature. 
tied down to the real Objects of Nature, mull 
ſtudy a Conformity to Things themſelves, When we de- 


fine, for Inſtance, the Sun, conſidered as that Being who poſ- 


ſeſſes the Center of our Syſtem, and diffuſes Heat and Light 
to the Planets around him; it is not enough that we give 
an Account of the Idea anſwering to that Word in ouc 
Minds. We mult farther take Care that the Idea itſelf car- 

Ties 
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ries in it a real Conformity to the Object it is ſuppoſed to re- 
preſent. And hence it is that all Definitions of this Kind, 
when juſtly made, are in Reality Pictures or Repreſentations 
taken from the Being and Exiſtence of Things. For they 
are intended to expreſs their Nature and Properties, ſo as to 
diſtinguiſh them from all others, and exhibit them clearly 
to the View of the Mind. Lis for this Reaſon that Logi- 
cians call them Definitions of the Thing, becauſe they are ſup- 
poſed to refer not ſo much to the Ideas in the Underſtanding, 
as to the Things themſelves repreſented by thoſe Ideas, | 
Groundof the VIII. AxD this alſo lets us into the Ground 
Diſtinftion of that Diſtinction ſo univerſally received be- 
between the tween Definitions of the Name and of the Thing. 
Definition of T he firſt are arbitrary, and not liable to Debate 
the Name and or Contradiction. The ſecond are Propoſitions 
of the Thing. capable of Proof and Illuſtration, and which 
may therefore be conteſted, The Reaſon is obvious. De- 
finitions of the Name ſerve only to mark what Ideas we 
connect with our Words. And as Sounds are of themſelves 
indifferent to ſignify any Ideas, we are intirely at Libgrty 
to affix to them what Notions we pleaſe. But it is otherwiſe 
in the Definition of the Thing. For here our Words, ſerving 
to denote certain particular Beings in Nature, cannot be the 
Signs of any Ideas at Pleaſure, but of ſuch only as carry in 
them a Conformity to the ſeveral Objects to which the Words 
refer. A Man may ule the Term Sguare to expreſs that Idea 
which others denote by the Word Triangle, and define it ac- 
cordingly. In this Caſe indeed he recedes from the common 
Forms of Speech, but his Definition cannot be charged with 
Falſhood. He tells us that by a Square he means a threc-ided 
Figure, and who can diſpute the Truth of this, if he real! 

all along uſes the Word in that Senſe? I would only ob- 
ſerve, that by changing thus the Meaning of Words, we 
change not hings themſelves, or their Relations and Habi— 
tudes one towards another, "Theſe are at all Times the ſame 
and invariable, nor have any Dependence upon the Fancy 
and Caprice of Men, It is true, the Properties of the 7;4ingle 
may after this Definition be affirmed of the Sg, ,; but as 
in either Caſe the Ideas to which theſe Properties belong is 
the ſame, the Propoſitions only expreſſing our Judgements, 
and not our Judgements themſelves, ſuffer a ſceming Varia- 
tion. | 
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IX. BuT where Words are made to denote A previews 

particular Objects, previous to any Definitions Connection 

iven, there arbitrary Explications cannot have Cel Cen 

lace. For in this Caſe we are not put upon Nau. and 
explaining what Ideas. we connect with our 2 * 
Words; but a Connection being already ſup- — Ex 4 
poſed ; between the Name and the Thing ſigni- Ways — 
fied, our Buſineſs is to unfold that Idea by which : 
the Object itſelf is moſt clearly and diſtinctly repreſented. 


Thus the Word Gold denotes that Metal which is of higheſt 
Value among Men, and goes fartheſt in the Way of Com- 
merce. This Connection being once ſettled, we are no longer 
left to arbitrary Definitions, but mult deſcribe it by ſuch Pro- 
perties as are really to be found in it, and will beſt ſerve to 
diſtinguiſh it when it comes in our Way; as by ſaying that 
it is @ Subſtance yellow, very heavy, malleable, fuſible, &c. 

X. FROM what has been ſaid it appears, that z7by Marbe- 


in the Language of Logicians, Detinitions of 
the Thing reſpect only Subſtances and Beings 
that have a real Exiſtence in Nature, ſerving to 
deſcribe them by their Properties and Attributes, 
And this I doubt not is the Reaſon that the 


matical Defi- 
nitions have 
beenaccounted 
mere Defin- 
tions of the 


Definitions of the Mathematicians are not con- Name. 

ſidered as Definitions of the Thing, but of the Name; 
becauſe the Ideas therein deſcribed are mere Creatures of 
the Underſtanding, and not ſuppoſed to be copied from Pat- 
terns exiſting without, A Circle, a Triangle, a Square, 
Sc. ſuch as Mathematicians conceive them, are no-where 
to be found in Nature that we know, of, Hence it might 
juſtly be accounted abſurd to call our Definitions of theſe 


Definitions of the Thing, when they ſerve not to deſcribe, 


any real Objects of Nature, but merely to unfold the Con- 
ceptions of the Mind. And yet, if we look into the Matter 
narrowly, we ſhall find that the Rules followed in theſe 
Definitions are preciſely the ſame with thoſe which Logi- 
cians have laid down for the Definition of the Thing. All 
the ſeveral Species of Figures are deſcribed by their Proper- 
tics, ſome of which are common to different Ranks, others 
peculiar to the Tribe defined. The common Properties con- 
ſtitute what Legicians call the Genus, and thoſe that are pecu- 
liar the Difference, Now the Genus and Difference make up 
the Logical Definition of the Thing, as will be more clearly 
-underitood from what follows. | 
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Inden fot they XI. Lau therefore apt to think that Mathe- 
coineide c¹ν, matical Definitions, as they are of the ſame 
the Logical general Form with the Definitions of Subſtances, 
Definition of and ſubject to the ſame Rules, have been im- 
the Thing, properly conſidered as mere Definitions of the 
and therrfore Name, in which we are left wholly to arbitrary 
ought not 1 Fxplications. For however we may change the 
be accounted Name of one Figure for another in Diſcourſe ot 
arbitrary. Writing, uſing the Term Square to denote 
a Triangle, or the Word Triangle to expreſs a Square, it is 
certain the Ideas themfelves are invariable, and no leſs 


capable of being diſtinguiſhed by their Properties than the 


teyeral Species of Subſtances, ' Thus if we ſuppoſe the Word 
$2nare to denote that Species of Figures whoſe Sides ſeve- 
rally ſubtend Quadrants of a circumſcribed Circle, we ſhall 
find ourſelves equally ſhut out from arbitrary Explications, 
as in the Definition of the Names of-Subſtances. For as 
this happens in no Figures but thoſe which are bounded 
by four equal Sides, joined together at right Angles; it fol- 
lows evidently that the true and proper Definition of a 
Square is that which exhibits the preciſe Idea here mentioned, 
and no other, to the Mind. And thus it appears that the 
common Diviſion of Definitions into thoſe of the Name 
and Thing is not ſufficiently calculated to give us right 
Apprehenſions as to what is and what is not arbitrary in 
the Explication of Words. It may not therefore be impro- 
per if we here endeavour to clcar up this Matter a little, 
and free it from thoſe Obſcurities in which it has hitherto been 
involved. To this End we ſhall premiſe the following Ob- 


ſervations. | | 
XII. 1. FirsT, that whatever Logicians may 


Definitions it W iet ma 
properly pretend about the Definition of the Thing, it is 


Healing ne- yet certain, that none of our Definitions, when 


wer regard ' purſued to their Source, regard immediately 
Things, but Things themſelves, but merely the Ideas in our 
merely cr own Minds, This 1 doubt not will appear a Pa- 
c laat. radox to many, who will be apt to inquire whe- 
ther the Definition of Gd be not taken from that Metal, inde- 
pendent of the various Conceptions of Men about ic. To this 
I aniwer, that indeed in framing our Idea of Gold we regard 
chicfly the Thing itfelf, uniting in our Conception ſuch 


Properties as are molt conſpicuous, and ſerve beſt to diſtinguiſh 


it from other Metals, to which it may bear any Reſemblance. 
But as it is by this Idea alone that Gold is known to us, ſo in 
deſcribing it to others we aim at nothing more than- to 

1 transfer 
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transfer the ſame Conception into their Minds. Now* this 
can no otherwiſe be done, but by enumerating the ſeveral 
Properties out of which our own complex Notion is formed. 
And indeed it were in the higheſt degree abſurd to imagine, 
that Men, in explaining Things to others, ſhould make Uſe of 
any Marks or Characters but thoſe by which they are known 
to themſelves. Hence it comes to paſs that all our Defini- 
tions ate in Fact nothing elſe but Tranſcripts of the Ideas 
in our Minds, Where theſe are imperfect, the Definition 
muſt be ſo too; where they are juſt and adequate, the Copies 
taken from them, if drawn out with Accuracy and Care, 
cannot fail to exhibit the Object deſcribed. And this will very 
well ſerve to account for that great Diverſity of Definitions 
we often meet with, even of one and the ſame Object. Be- 
cauſe Men, in Conſequence of their different Purſuits and 
Applications, falling often into different Views of Things, 
muſt needs vary no lefs in their Definitions than in the Ideas 
chemſelves from which theſe Definitions. are copied, He whoſe 
Obſervation goes no farther than the more obvious Qualities 
of Gold, will-content himſelf witli deſcribing it by ifs Colour, 
Weight, and perhaps Malleability and Fuſibility: On the 
other Hand, a Goldſmith, having inquired farther into the 
Nature of that Metal, and finding ſeveral other Properties 
that — belong to it, will be apt to take theſe alfo into his 
complex Idea, and accordingly introduce them into a Dehni- 
tion. Hence his Deſcription will add to the former, Fixednefs 
and Solubility in Aqua Regia, &c. And ſo in Proportion, as 
Men's various Purſuits lead them into a more accurate Ex- 
amination of Things, their Explications will take a different 
2 ſuitable to the Ideas they have framed within them- 
elves, | 

XIII. 2. T's then being evident, that our Diſtinion 
Definitions reſpect not Things themſelves, but the f,, the 
Ideas in our own Minds; I would in the next Definition of 
Place obſerve, that the Diſtinction of them into the Name and 
thoſe of the Name and Thing is altogether uſe- Thing, u/ele/7 
leſs, and tends rather to miflead us than give and to be re- 
right Apprehenſions of the Subject in Hand. Jeded. 
ror thus Men are apt to fancy, that many of their Defini- 
tions are expreſſive of the real Eſſence of Things, whereas they 
are in Truth no more than Tranſcripts of their own Ideas. 
And as it ſometimes falls out, that theſe Ideas are not collected 
with ſufficient Care from the Objects they repreſent; we 
ind by Experience, that a miſtaken Idea never fails to occa- 
non a Miſtake alſo in the Definition, But this could not 

Vor. II. F happen, 
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happen, were our Definitions copied from Things themſelves; 
becauſe, their Eſſences being immutable and always the ſame, 
the Definition would in this Caſe ſerve to correct the Idea, 
and might be conſidered as aStandard by which to Judge, whe- 
ther the Idea was rightly framed. I deny not that Words are 
often transferred from our Ideas to fignify the Objects which 
theſe Ideas repreſent ; as when we talk of the Sun, the Earth, 
Men, and other Animals, But then let it be obſerved, that as 
theſe Objects are only known to us by the Ideas of them in 
our Minds ; fo, in deftribing them to others, all we aim at is, 
diſtinctly to lay open our Conceptions about them. Hence it 
appears that what Logicians call a Definition of the Thing, is 
in Truth no more than an unfolding of the Idea by which 
that Thing is repreſented to the Underſtanding. But now in 
Mathematical Definitions, and indeed all others whatſoever, 
this alſo is our whole Aim and Intent, to exhibit and lay 
open thoſe Ideas of Which the Words we uſe are the Signs. 
And thus it happens that.in innumerable Inſtances, that which 
Logicians call the Definition of the Name, is yet found to coin- 
cide with, and proceed by the very ſame Rules as, the Deß- 
nition of the Thing; which clearly demonſtrates the Neceſſity 
of banithing this frivolous Diſtinction, and eſtabliſhing ſome 
preciſe and determinate Notion expreſſive of the true Nature 
of a Definition, and comprehending it in its full Extent, 
XIV. Non will this appear ſo difficult a Taſk 
Definitions in if we call to Mind that Words are in all Caſes 
ail Cajes De- the Signs of our Ideas, and no otherwiſe ſignify 


| 

| 
Jeriptions of Things, than as they ſtand for thoſe Ideas by , 
our Ideas. which Things are repreſented to the Underſtand- : 
ing. By defining our Words, therefore, we can mean no , 
more than the laying open to the View of others the Ideas 
of which theſe Words are Signs. For thus it is that the þ 
Meaning of our Expreffions comes to be known, and that | 
we find ourſelves capable of transferring our Thoughts and n 
Conceptions into the Minds of thoſe with whom we con- 4 


verſe. Where Words are referred to Things themſelves, 
there we explain the Ideas by which theſe Things are repre- 
ſented; where they denote Conceptions framed by the Mind, 8 
there we lay open theſe Conceptions, and endeavour to ex- \ 
hibit them according to their real Appearance within our own : 
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Breaſts. But in both Caſes it is our own Ideas, it is the Per- 0 
| ceptions of our own Minds, either as taken from Things with- 2 
| out, or framed by the Underſtanding itſelf, that we explicate a 
and unfold, | N 
xv. are 
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XV. AND thus we have at length ſettled the 


true and genuine Notionof a Definition, compre- 
hending all its Varieties, from whatever Science 
taken, or to whatever Objects extended. For from 
what we have ſaid it evidently follows, that a De- 


67 
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finition is the unfolding of ſome Conception of the — 
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as the Sign of it. Now as, in exhibiting any Idca to another, 
it is neceſſary that the Deſcription be ſuch as may excite that 
preciſe Lea in his Mind; hence it is plain that Definitions, 
properly ſpeaking, are not arbitrary, but confined to the re- 
preſenting of certain determinate ſettled Notions, ſuch namely 
as are annexed by the Speaker or Writer to the Words he 
uſes, As nevertheleſs it is univerſally allowed that the Signi- 
fication of Words is perfectly voluntary, and not the Ettect 
of any natural and neceſſary Connection between them and 
the Ideas for which they ſtand ; ſome may perhaps wonder 
why Definitions are not ſo too. In order therefore to unravel 
this Difficulty, and ſhew diſtinctly what is and what is not 
arbitrary in Speech, we muſt carefully diſtinguiſh between 
the Connection of our Words and Ideas, and the unfolding 
of the Ideas themſelves. : 


XVI. FirsrT, as to the Connection of our 
Words and [deas, this it is plain is a purely ar- 
bitrary Inſtitution, When, for Inſtance, we have 
in our Minds the Idea of any particular Species 
of Metals, the calling it by the Name Gold is 
an Effect of the voluntary Choice of Men ſpeak- 
ing the ſame Language, and not of any peculiar 


The Connec- 


tion between 


Words and 
Ideas, a per- 
fettly volun- 
tary E/ta- 
bliſhment, 


Aptneſs in that Sound to expreſs that Idea, Other Nations 
we find make Uſe of different Sounds, and with the ſame Ef- 
fect. Thus Aurum denotes that Idea in Latin, and Or in French, 
and even the Word Gold itſelf would have as well ſerved to 
expreſs the Idea of that Metal which we call Silver, had Cuſ- 


tom in the Beginning eſtabliſhed it, 


* 


XVII. Bur although we are thus intirely 
at Liberty in connecting any Idea with any 
Sound, yet it is quite otherwiſe in unfolding 
the Ideas themſelves, For every Idea having a 
preciſe Appearance of its own, by which it is 
diſtinguiſhed from every other Idea; it is mani- 
teſt, that in laying it open to others, we muſt 
ſtudy ſuch a Deſcription as ſhall exhibit that 
peculiar Appearance, When we have formed 
to ourſelves the Idea of a Figure bounded by four 


*qual Sides, joined together at right Angles, we 
2 
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are at Liberty to expreſs that Idea by any Sound, and may 
call tt either a Squire or a Triangle. But which-ever of theſe 
Names ,we uſe, ſo long as the Idea is the ſame, the Deſcrip- 
tion by which we would fignify it to another mult be ſo too, 
Let it be called Snare of Triaigle, it is ftill a Figure having 
four equal Sides, and all its Angles right ones. Hence we 
clearly fee what is and what is not arbitrary in the Uſe of 
Words. Ihe eſtabliſhing any Sound as the Mark of ſome 
determinate Idea in the Mind, is the Effect of free Choice, 
and a voluntary Combination'among Men. And as different 
Nations make Uſe of different Sounds to denote the ſame 
Ideas, hence proceeds all that Variety of Languages which we 
meet with in the World, But when a Connection between our 
Ideas and Words is once ſettled, the unfolding of the idea 
anſwering to any Word, which properly conſtitutes a Defini- 
tion, is by no Means an arbitrary Thing, For here, as [ 
have already obſerved, we are bound to exhibit that preciſe 
Conception which either the Uſe of Language, or our own 
particular Choice, hath annexed to the Term we uſe. 
Cauſes of the XVIII. Ap thus it appears, that Defini- 
Ol ſcurityibas tions, conſidered as Deſcriptions of Ideas in the 
has hitherrs Mind, are ſteady and invariable, being bounded 
perplexed the to the Repreſentation of theſe preciſe Ideas. 
Theory of De- But then, in the Application of Dcfinitions to 
Hnitions. particular Names, we are altogether left to our 
own free Choice, Becauſe as the connecting of any Idea 
with any Sound is a perfectly arbitrary Inſtitution ; the ap- 
plying the Deſcription of that Idea to that Sound muſt be 
ſo too, When therefore Logicians tell us that the Defini- 
tion of the Name is arbitrary, they mean no more than this; 
that as different Ideas may be connected with any Term, 
according to the good Pleaſure of him that uſes it, in like 
Manner may different Deſcriptions be applied to the Term 
fuitable to the Ideas ſo connected. But this Connection be- 
ing ſektled, and the Term conſidered as the Sign of ſome 
fxcd Idea in the Underſtanding, we are no longer left to 
arbitrary Explications, but uk ſtudy ſuch a Deſcription 
as corrgfponds' with that preciſe Idea, Now this alone, ac- 
Cordipg.to what has been before laid down, ought to be ac- 
counted a Dehnition, What I am apt to think has occa- 
ſioned no ſmall Confuſion in this Matter is, that many 
Explanations of Words where no [dea is unfolded, but merely 
the Connection between ſome Word and Idea aflcrted, have 
. "yet been dignificd with the Name of Definitions. Thus , 
e N WS | the 
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the Inſtance before given, when we ſay that a Clact is an 
Inſtrument by which we meaſure Time; that is by. ſome called 
a Definition; and yet it is plain that we are beforehand. 
ſuppoſed to have an Idea of this Inftrument, and only taught 
that the Word Cl ſerves in common Language to. denote. 
that Idea. By this Rule all Explications of Words in our 
Dictionaries will be Definitions, nay, as was already obferved,, 
the Names of even {imple Ideas may be thus defin*d. I bite. 
we may fay is the Colour we obſerve in Snow or Milk, Heat 
the Senſation produced by approaching the Fire, and fo in in- 
numerable other Inſtances, But theſe; and all others of the 
like Kind, are by no means Definitions, exciting new Ideas, 
in the Underſtanding, but merely Contrivances to renund us 
of known Ideas, and teach their Connection with the ci{ta- 
bliſhed Names. It is nevertheleſs worth our Notice, that 
what Logicians call Definitions of the, Name extend. pro- 
perly no farther than theſe Explanations ſerving to mark the 
Connection of our Ideas and Words ; and are therefore juſt] 
accounted arbitrary, inaſmuch as the Connections themſelves 
are altogether ſo, | 

XIX. Bur now in Definitions properly fo Complexideas 
called, we firſt conſider the Term we uſe, as ale capable 
the Sign of ſome inward Conception, either an- of that Kind 
nexed to it by Cuſtom, or our own free Choice; / Deſcription 
and then the Bufineſs of the Definition is to which goes by 
unfold and explicate that Idea. As therefore the Nane of a 
whole Art lies in giving juſt and true Copies Definition, 
of our Ideas; a Definition is then ſaid to be perfect, when 
it ſerves diſtinctly to excite the Idea deſcribed in the Mind 
of another, even ſuppoling him before wholly unacquainted 
with it. This Point ſettled, let us next inquire what 
thoſe Ideas are which are capable of being thus unfolded ? 
And in the firſt Place it is evident, that all our ſimple Ideas are 
neceſſarily excluded, We have ſeen already that Experience 
alone is to be conſulted here, inſomuch that if either the 
Objects whence they are derived come not in our Way, or the 
Avenues appointed by Nature for their Reception are want- 
ing, no Deſcription is ſufficient to convey them into the 
Mind, But where the Underſtanding is already ſupplied with 
theſe original and primitive Conceptions, as they. may be 
united together in an Infinity of different Forms; ſo may all 
their ſeveral Combinations be diſtinctly laid open, by enu- 
merating the ſimple Ideas concerned in the various Col- 
lections, and tracing the Order and Manner in which they 
are linked one to another. Now theſe Combinations of 
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{imple Notices conſtitute what we call our complex Notions ; 
whence it is evident that complex Ideas, and thoſe alone, 
admit of that Kind of Deſcription which goes by the Name 
of a Definition. 
When à com- XX. Tux Buſineſs of Definitions is now [ 
flex Idea - think pretty plain. They are, as we have ſeen, 
may be ſaid Pictures or Repreſentations of our Ideas; and as 
70 be 4 ly theſe Repreſentations are then only poſſible when 
unfo the Ideas themſelves are complex, it is obvious 
to remark, that Definitions cannot have Place but where 
we make Uſe of Terms ſtanding for ſuch complex Ideas. 
But perhaps the Reader may {till expect that we ſhould 
enter a little more particularly into the Nature of a Defini- 
tion, deſcribe its Parts, and ſhew by what Rules it ought to 
proceed in order to the Attainment of its proper End, 
To give therefore what Satisfaction we are able upon this 
Point, we mult again call to mind that the Defign of a De- 
finition is ſo to unfold the Idea anſwering to any Term, as 
that it may be clearly and diſtinctly transferred into the Mind 
of another. But now our complex Ideas, which alone are ca- 
pable of this kind of Deſcription, being as we have ſaid no- 
thing more than different Combinations of ſimple Ideas; we 
then know and comprehend them perfectly, when we know 
tae ſeveral ſimple Ideas of which they abs, and can fo put 
them together in our Minds as is neceſſary towards the fram- 
I 1g of that peculiar Connection which gives every Idea its di- 
ſtinct and proper Appearance, 
Tavo Things XXI. I'wo Things are therefore required in 
required in a every Definition, Firſt, that all the original Ideas 
Defnition, to out of which the complex one is formed, be di- 
enumerate the ſtinctly enumerated. Secondly, that the Order 
Ideas, and and Manner of combining them into one Con- 
explain the ception be clearly explained, Where a Definition 
Manner of has theſe Requiſites, nothing is wanting to its 
their Combi: Perfection; becauſe every one who reads it, and 
e c underſtands the Terms, ſceing at once what 
Ideas he is to join together, and alſo in what Manner, can at 
Pleaſure form in his own Mind the complex Conception an— 
ſwering to the Term defined. Let us, for Inſtance, ſuppoſe the 
Word Square to ſtand for that Idea by which we repreſent ta 
ourſelves a Figure whoſe Sides ſubtend Quadrants of a circum- 
ſcribed Circle. The Parts of this Idea are the Sides bounding 
the Figure. Theſe mult be four in Number, and all equal 
among themſelves, becauſe they are each to ſubtend a fourth 
Part cf the fame Circle, But, beſides theſe component Parts, 
3 | Wwe 
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we muſt alſo take Notice of the Manner of putting them to- 
gether, if we would exhibit the preciſe Idea for which the 
Word Square here ſtands, For four equal right Lines, any- 
how joined, will not ſubtend Quadrants of a circumſcribed Cir- 
cle, A Figure with this Property muſt have its Sides ſtanding 
alſoat right Angles, Taking in therefore this laſt Conſideration 
reſpecting the Manner of combining the Parts, the Idea is fully 
deſcribed, and the Definition thereby rendered compleat. For 
a Figure bounded by four equal Sides, joined together at right 
Angles, has the Property required ; and is moreover the only 
right lined Figure to which that Property belongs. 

XXII. AND now I imagine it will be obv1- Horry ave are 
ous to every one in what Manner we ought to 7o proceed to 
proceed, in order to arrive at juſt and adequate arrive at h 
Definitions, Firſt, we are to take an exact View and aceguate 
of the Idea to be deſcribed, trace it to its origi= Pefinitione. 
nal Principles, and mark the ſeveral ſimple Perceptions that 
enter into the Compoſition of it. Secondly, we are to conlider 
the particular Manner in which theſe elementary Ideas are 
combined, in order to the forming of that preciſe Conception 
for which the Term we make Uſe of ſtands. When this is 
done, and the Idea wholly unravelled, we have nothing more 
to do than fairly tranſcribe the Appearance it makes to our own 
Minds. Such a Deſcription, by diſtinctly exhibiting the Or- 
der and Number of our primitive Conceptions, cannat fail to 
excite at the ſame Time in the Mind of every one that reads it, 
the complex Idea reſulting from them ; and therefore attains 
the true and proper End ot a Definition. 
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CHAP, I 


Of the Compaſition and Reſolutions of our Ideas, and 
the Rules of Definition thence ariſing. 


* HE Rule laid down in the foregaing 7» compound- 
Chapter is general, extending to all 7g our Iden, 
poſſible Caſes; and is indeed that to which alone ave proceed by 
we can have Recourſe, where any Doubt or « /«cceſſive 
Difficulty ariſes. It is not however neceſſary that Gradation, 
we ſhould practiſe it in every particular Inſtance, Many of 
our Ideas are extremely complicated, inſomuch that to enu- 
merate all the ſimple Perceptions out of which they are formed, 
F 4 would 
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would be a very troubleſome and tedious Work, For this 
Reaſon Logicians have eſtabliſhed certain compendious Rules 


of Defining, of which it may not be amiſs here to give ſome 
Account, But in order to the better underſtanding of what 


follows, it will be neceſſary to obſerve that there is a cer- 
tain Gradation in the Compoſition of our Ideas. The Mind 
of Man is very, limited in its Views, and cannot take in 
a great Number of Objects at once. We are therefore fain 
to proceed by Steps, and make our firſt Advances ſubſervient 
to theſe which follow. Thus in forming our complex No- 
tions, we begin at firſt with but a few {1mple Ideas, ſuch as 
we can manage with Eaſe, and unite them together into one 
Conception, When we are provided with a ſufficient Stock 
of theſe, and have by Habit and Uſe rendered them familiar to 
our Minds, they become the component Parts of other Ideas 
ſtill more complicated, and form what we may call a ſecond 
Order of compound Notions, This Proceſs, as is evident, 
may be continued to any Degree of Compoſition we pleaſe, 
mounting from one Stage to another, and enlarging the Num- 
ber of Combinations. 
II. Bur now in a Series of this Kind, whoever 
2 would acquaint himſelf perfectly with the laſt 
comprehend- and higheſt Order of Ideas, finds it much the 
ed, when we molt expedient Method to proceed gradually 
adyanct.gra- through all the intermediate Steps. For, was he 
dually thro! to take any very compound Idea to Pieces, and, 
all the feve- without regard to the ſeveral Claſlcs of {impie 
ral Orders, Perceptions that have already been formed into 
diſtinct Combinations, break it at once into its 
original Principles, the Number would be ſo great as perfectly 
to confound the Imagination, and overcome the utmoſt Reach 
and Capacity of the Mind. When we ſce a prodigious Multi- 
tude of Men jumbled together in Crowds, without Order or any 
regular Poſition, we find it impoſſible to arrive at an exact 
Knowledge of their Number, But if they are formed into ſe- 
arate Battalions, and ſo ſtationed as to fall within the leiſure 
Survey of the Eye; by viewing them ſucceſſively and in Order, 
we come to an eaſy and certain Determination, It is the ſame 
in our complex Ideas. When the original Perceptions; out 
of which they are framed, are very numerous, it is not enough 


that we take a View of them in looſe and ſcattered Bodies; 


we muſt form them into diſtin& Claſſes, and unite theſe 
Claſſes in a juſt and orderly Manner, before we can arrive at 
a true Knowledge of the compound Notices reſulting from 
them, | 


III. Tuns 
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III. This gradual Progreſs of the Mind to Our Defi- 
its compound Notions, thro? a Variety of inter- tions ſhould 
mediate Steps, plainly points out the Manner 4#4eep Pace 
of conducting the Definitions, by which theſe <v27b our 
Notions are conveyed into the Minds of others, Ideas, and 
For as the Series begins with ſimple and eaſy 9/7 © fite 
Combinations, and advances through a Succeſ- Gradalion. 
ton of different Orders, riſing one above another in the De- 
gree of Compoſition ; it is evident that, in a Train of Dehni- 


tions expreſſing theſe Ideas, a like Gradation is to be obſerved. 


Thus the complex Ideas of the loweſt Order can no otherwiſe 
be deſcribed than by enumerating the ſimple Ideas out of 
which they are made, and explaining the Manner of their 
Union. But then in the ſecond, or any ether ſucceeding 
Order; as they are formed out of thoſe gradual Combina- 
tions, and conſtitute the inferior Claſſes, it is not neceſſary, 
in deſcribing them, to mention one by one all the {imple Ideas 
of which they conſiſt. They may be more diſtinctly and briefly 
unfolded, by enumerating the compound Ideas of a lower Or- 
der, from whoſe Union they reſult, and which are all fuppoſed 
to be already known in Contequence of previous Dennitions, 
Here then it is that the logical Method of Defming takes 
Place; which that we may the better underſtand, I hall ex- 
plain ſomewhat more particularly the ſsveral Steps and Gra- 
dations of the Mind in compounding its Ideas, and thence 
deduce that peculiar Form of a Definition which Logicians 
have thought fit to eſtabliſh. - | 

IV. ALL the Ideas we receive ftom the ſeye= The Steps by 

ral Objects of Nature that ſurround us, repre- which the 

ſent diſtinct Individuals. Theſe Individuals, Mind pro- 

when compared together, are found in certain ceeds from 
Particulars to reſemble. Hence, by collecting bac ; PX 
the reſembling Particulars into one Conception, S ed. 
we form the Notion of a Species. And here let it be obſerved, 
that this laſt Idea is leſs complicated than that by which we 
repreſent any of the particular Objects contained under it. 
For the Idea of the Species excludes the Peculiarities of the 
teveral Individuals, and retains only ſuch Properties as are 
common to them all. Again, by comparing ſeveral Species 
together, and obſerving their Reſemblance, we form the Idea 
of a Genus; where, in the ſame Manner as before, the Com- 
polition is leſſened, becauſe we leave out what is peculiar to 
the ſeveral Species compared, and retain only the Particulars 
wherein they agree. It is eaſy to conceive the Mind proceed- 
ing thus from one Step to another, and advancing through 
. | its 
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its ſeveral Claſſes of general Notions, until at laſt it comes to 
the higheſt Genus of all, denoted by the Word Being, where 
the bare Idea of Exiſtence is only concerned, 

Th Cen V. In this Procedure we ſee the Mind unra- 
of the Rind in velling a complex Idea, and tracing it in the 
compounding © Alcending Scale, from greater or leſs Degrees of 
its Ideas, as Compolition, until it terminates in one ſimple 
it advances Perception, If now we take the Series the con- 
thro" the dif- trary Way, and, beginning with the laſt or 
erent Orders higheſt Genus, carry our View downwards, 
of Perception. thro? all the inferior Genera and Species, quite 
to the Individuals, we ſhall thereby arrive at a diſtinct Appre- 
henſion of the Conduct of the Underſtanding in compounding 
its Ideas. For, in the ſeveral Claſſes of our Perceptions, the 
higheſt in the Scale is for the moſt Part made up of but a 
few {imple Ideas, ſuch as the Mind can take in and ſurvey 
with Eaſe. This firſt general Notion, when branched out 
into the different Subdiviſions contained under it, has in every 
one of them ſomething peculiar, by which they are diſtin- 
guiſhed among themſelves; inſomuch that, in deſcending from 
the Genus to the Species, we always ſuperadd ſome new Idea, 
and thereby increaſe the Degree of Compoſition. Thus the 
Idea denoted by the Word Figure is of a very general Nature, 
and compoſed of but few fimple Perceptions, as implying no 
more than Space every-where abounded. But if we deſcend 
farther, and conſider the Boundaries of this Space, as that they 
may be either Lines or Surface, we fall into the ſeycral Species 
of Figure. For where the Space is bounded by one or more 
Surfaces, we give it the Name of a ſolid Figure; but where 
the Boundaries are Lines, it is called a plain Figure. 

The Idea of VI. Id this View of Things it is evident, that 
the Species the Species is formed by ſuperadding a new Idea 
found by ſu- to the Genus. Here, for Inſtance, the Genus is 
Peradding the circumſcribed Space. If now to this we ſuperadd 
— Dif- the Idea of a Circumſcription by Lines, we 
ference tothe frame the Notion of that Species of Figures 
Genus. which are called plain; but if we conceive the 
Circumſcription to be by Surfaces, we have the Species of 
folid Figures, This ſuperadded Idea is called the ſpecipct Dif- 
ference, not only as it ſerves to divide the Species from the Genus, 
but becauſe, being different in all the ſeveral Subdiviſions, we 
thereby alſo diſtinguiſh the Species one from another. And as 
it is likewiſe that Conception, which, by being joined to the 
general Idea, compleats the Notion of the Species; hence it 
is plain, that the Genus and ſpecifick Difference are to by = 

er 
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ſidered as the proper and conſtituent Parts of the Species. If 
we trace the Progreſs of the Mind ſtill farther, and obſerve it 
advancing thro' the inferior Species, we ſhall find its Manner 
of proceeding to be always the ſame. For every lower Species 
is formed by ſuperadding ſome new Idea to the Species next 
above it; inſomuch that in this deſcending Scale of our Per- 
ceptions, the Underſtanding paſſes thro' different Orders cf 
complex Notions, which become more and more compl:cated 
at every Step it takes. Let us reſume here, for Inſtance, the 
Species of plain Figures, They imply no more than Space 
bounded by Lines. But if we take in an additional Conſide- 
ration of the Nature of theſe Lines, as whether they are Right 
or Curves, we fall into the Subdivions of plain Figure, diſtin- 
guiſhed by the Names of Rectilinear, Curvilinear, and MAiali- 
linear. 

VII. AND here we are to obſerve, that tho* Aud in all the 
plain Figures, when conſidered as one of thoſe inferior Spe- 
Branches that come under the Notion of Figure ces, by ſuper- 
in general, take the Name of a Species; yet adding the 
compared with the Claſſes of Curvilinear, Rec- /p*cifick Dif- 
tilinear, and Mixtilinear, into which they them- ference to the 
ſelves may be divided, they really become a “ eiGenas. 
Genus, of which the before-mentioned Subdiviſions conſtitut- 
the ſeveral Species. Theſe Species, in the ſame Manner as 
in the Calc of plain and ſolid Figures, conſiſt of the Genus 
and ſpecifick Difference as their conſtituent Parts. For in 
the Curvilinear Kind, the Curvity of the Lines bounding the 
Figure makes what is called the ſpecifick Difference ; to which 
if we join the Genus, which here is a plain Figure, or Space 
circumſcribed by Lines, we have all that is necetlary towards 
compleating the Notion of this Species. We are only to take 
Notice, that this laſt Subdiviſion, having two Genera above 
it, viz. plain Figure, and Figure in general; the Genus joined 
with the ſpecifick Difference, in order to conſtitute the Spe- 
cies of Curvilinears, is that which lies neareſt to the ſaid Spe- 
cies, It is the Notion of plain Figure, and not of Figure in 
general, that joined with the Idea of Curvity makes up the 
complex Conception of Cyrvp-lined Figures. For in this de- 
ſcending Scale of our Ideas, Figure in general, plain Figures, 
Curve-lined Figures, the two firſt are conſidered as Gencra iu 
reſpect of the third; and the ſecond in Order, or that which 
ſtands next to the third, is called the neare/t Genus, But now 
25 It is this ſecond Idea, which, joined with the Notion of 
Cui, forms the Species of Curve-lined Figures; it is plain, 

= | by that 
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that the third or laſt Idea in the Series is made up of the 
neareſt Genus and ſpetifick Difference. This Rule holds inva- 
riably, however far the Series is continued ; becauſe, in a 
Train of Ideas thus ſucceeding one another, all that precede 
the laft are conſidered as ſo many Genera in reſpect of that 
laft, and the laſt itſelf is always formed by ſuperadding the 
ſpecifick Difference to the Genus next it, 

Tie Idea e VIII. Here then we have an univerſal De- 

2 


Pity PE ſcription, applicable to all our Ideas of whatever 
compoſed of Kind, from the higheit Genus to the loweft Spe- 
the loweſt cies. For, taking them in Order downwards 
Species and from the faid general Idea, they every where 
numeric- conſiſt of the Genus proximuti, and D1ifferentia 


Difference. ppeciſſca, as Logicians love to expreſs themſelves, 
But when we come to the loweſt Species of all, comprehend- 
ing under it only Individuals, the ſuperadded Idea, by which 
theſe Individuals are diitinguithed one from another, no longer 
takes the Name of the ſpecifick Difference. For here it ſerves 
not to denote diſtinct Species, but merely a Variety of Indi- 
viduals, each of which, having a particular Exiſtence of its 
own, is therefore numerically different from every other of the 
ſame Kind. And hence it is, that in this laſt Caſe, Logicians 
chuſe to call the ſuperadded Idea by the Name of the nwnerical 
Difference; inſomuch that, as the Idea of a Species is made up 
of the neareſt Genus and ſpeciſi Difference, ſo the Idea of an 
Individual conſiſts of the [awe Species and numerick Difference. 
Thus the Circle is a Species of Curve-lined Figures, and what 
we call the /owe/? Species, as comprehending under it only In- 
dividuals. Circles in particular are diſtinguiſhed from one 
another by the Length and Poſition of their Diamcters, The 
Length therefore and Poſition of the Diameter of a Circle is 
what Logicians call the numerical Difference; becauſe, theſe 
being given, the Circle itſelf may be deſcribed, and an Indi- 
vidual thereby conſtituted, 


Definitions to IX. AnD thus we have endeavoured to trace, 
follow one in the beſt Manner we are able, the Progreſs of 
another in the Mind in compòunding its Ideas. It begins, 


Train, and we fee, with the moſt general Notions, which, 
paſs thro' the conſiſting of but a few ſimple Notices, are caſily 
fame ſucceſ- combined and brought together into one Con- 
ive Grada- ception. Thence it procceds to the Species 
%% a5 un comprehended under this general Idea, and theſe 
1 are formed by joining together the Genus and 
— ſpecifick Difference, And as it often un; 
. ; *. that 


5 er P E-. RC EPT. TON. 1 


that theſe Species may be {till farther ſubdivided, and run on 
in a long Series of continued Gradations, producing various 
Orders of compound Perceptions; ſo all theſe ſeveral Orders 
are regularly and ſucceſhyely formed by annexing in every 
Step the ſpecifick Difference to the neareſt Genus, When by 
this Method of Procedure we are come to the loweſt Order of 
all, by Joining the Species and numerick Difference we frame the 
Ideas of Individuals, And here the Series neceſſarily termi- 
nates, becauſe it js impoſſible any farther to bound or limit our 
Conceptions, This View of the Compoſition of our Ideas, 
repreſenting their conſtituent Parts in every Step of the Pro- 
greſhon, naturally points out the true and genuine Form of 
a Definition. For as Definitions are no more than Deſcrip- 
tions of the Ideas for which the "Terms defined ſtand ; and 
as Ideas are then deſcribed, when we enumerate diſtinctly 
and in Order the Parts of which they conſiſt; it is plain 
that, by making our Definitions follow one another ac- 
cording to the natural Train of our Conceptions, they will 
be ſubject to the ſame Rules, and keep Pace with the Ideas 
they deſcribe, 

As therefore the firſt Order of our com- , Form of 
pound Notions, or the Ideas that conſtitute the a Definition 
higheſt Genera in the different Scales of Per- in all the va- 
ception, are formed by uniting together a cer- rious Orders 
tain Number of ſimple Notices; ſo the Terms / Concep- 
expreſſing theſe Genera are defined by enumera- lion. 
ting the ſumple Notices ſo combined. And as the Species compre- 
hended under any Genus, or the complex Ideas of the ſecond 
Order, ariſe from ſuperadding the ſpecihck Diftercnce to the 
laid general Idea; ſo the Definition of the Names of the Species 
is abſolved, zz a Detail of the Ideas of the ſpecifick Difference, 
connected with the Term of the Genus. For the Genus having 
been before defined, the Term by which it is expreſſed 
ſtands for a known Idea, and may. therefore be introduced 
into all ſubſequent Definitions, in the ſame Manner as the 
Names of ſimple Perceptions. It will now I think be ſuf- 
hciently obvious, that the Definitions of all the ſucceeding 


Orders of compound Notions will every where conſiſt 7 


the Term of the neareſt Genus, joined with an Enumeration of the 
| ddeas that conſlitute the ſpecifick Difference; and that the Defi- 
nition of Individuals unites the Names 7 the laweſt Species 
with the Terms by which we expreſs the Ideas of the numer ict 
1 Ti erence, 
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The Logical XI. HERE then we have the true and proper 
Merhod ef De- Form of a Definition, in all the various Orders of 
Jing perfect Conception. This is that Method of Defining 
in its Kind, which is commonly called Logical, and which we 
tee is perfect in its Kind, inaſmueh as it preſents a full and 
adequate Deſcription of the Idea for which the Term defined 
ſtands. There are ſtill two Things worthy of Obfervation, be- 
fore we take Leave of this Subject. Firſt, that the very Frame 
and Contexture of theſe Definitions points out the Order in 
which they ought to follow one another. For as the Name of 
the Genus 15 admitted into a Deſcription only in conſequence of 
its having been before defined; it is evident, that we mult paſs 
gradually through all the different Orders of Conceptions. Ac- 
cordingly, Logicians lay it down as a Rule, that we are to be- 
gin always with the higheſt Genus, and carry on the Series of 
Definitions regularly, through all the intermediate Genera and 
Species, quite down to the Individuals. By this means our 
Defcriptions keep Pace with our Ideas, and paſs through the 
tame ſucceſſive Gradations; inſomuch that the Peruſal of them 
muſt excite thoſe Ideas, in the Underſtanding of another, in the 
very Order and Manner in which they are put together by the 
Mind in its uniform Advances from fimple to the moſt com- 
plicated Notions. Now this is the true and proper End of 
Detining, and indeed the higheſt Perfection of that Art. 
Aud applica- XII. THERE is yet another Thing to be ob- 
6/2 te all ferved on this Head; namely, that the Form here 
Fora: what preſcribed is applicable to all Words whatſoever 
foever, cap- capable of a Definition. For as every Term we 
- be %% uſe muſt denote ſome Idea, either general or par- 
E/fUMULieN, . To : 
ticular; and as all our complex Notions, relating 
to both theſe Claſſes of Perceptions, from the higheſt Genus 
quite down to the Individuals, come within the Kules of De- 
teription here given; it is evident, that this particular Manner 
ot unfolding an Idea may be extended to all the poſſible com- 
plex Conceptions we can connect with our Words. By the 
Rules therefore of this Method, Definitions may be applied to 
all Terms ſtanding ior complex Ideas; and as theſe, by what 
we have ſhewn at large in the two foregoing Chapters, are the 
only deſinable Articles of Speech; it neceſſarily follows, that 
the Directions here given are univerſal, extend to all particular 
Inſtances, and are alike applicable in all Languages. And thus 
at length we have not only deduced that peculiar Form of a 
Definition which obtains among Logicians, but ſhewn it alſo 
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to be perfect in its Kind, and to take in the whole Compaſs 
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Of JUDGEMENT, or INTUITION. 
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Of the Grounds of human Judgement. 


2 HEN the Mind is furniſhed with Ideas, 
its next Step in the Way to Know- 
ledge is, the comparing theſe Ideas together, in 
order to judge of their Agreement or Diſagree- 
ment. In this joint View of our Ideas, if the 
Relation is ſuch as to be immediately diſcover- 
able by the bare Inſpection of the Mind, the 
Judgements thence obtained are called intuitive; 
from a Word that denotes to let at; for in this 


Intuition re- 
ſpects the Re- 
lations be- 
taveen our 
Ideas when 
they are im- 
mediately 


perceivable. 


Cale, a mere 


Attention to the Ideas compared ſuffices to let us ſee how far 
they are connected or disjoined. Thus, that the Il pole is greater 


than am of its Parts, is an intuitive Judgement, 


nothing mote 


being required to convinced us of its Truth, than an Attention 


to the Ideas of Male and Part. And this too 


is the Reaſon 


why 
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why we call the Act of the Mind forming theſe Judgements, 
Intuition; as it is indeed no more than an immediate Precep- 
tion of the Agreement or Diſagreement of any two Ideas. 

Experience II. Bor here it is to be obſerved, that our | 
aud Teſtimony Knowledge of this Kind reſpects only our Ideas, 
the Ground of and the Relations between them ; and therefore 
Juaging as to can ſerve only as a Foundation to ſuch Reaſon- 
Fags. ings as are employed in inveſtigating theſe Rela- 
tions. Now it jo happens, that many of our Judgements are 
converſant about Facts, and the real Exiſtence of Things, 
which cannot be traced by the bare Contemplation of our 
Ideas. It does not follow, L I have the Idea of a Circle 
in my Mind, that therefore a Figure anſwering to that Idea 
has a real Exiſtence in Nature. I can form to myſelf the No- 
tion of a Centaur, or golden mountain, but neyer imagine on 
that account, that cither of them exiſt. What then are the 
Grounds of our Judgement in relation to Facts? I anſwer, 
theſe two : Experience and Te/timony, By Experience we are in- 
formed of the Exiſtence of the ſeveral Objects which ſurround 
us, and operate upon our Senſes, Teſtimony is of a wider Extent, 
and reaches not only to Objects beyond the preſent Sphere of 
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our Obſervation, but alſo to Facts and Tranſactions, which be- { 
ing now paſt, and having no Jonger any Exiſtence, could not f 
without this Conveyance have fallen under our Cognizance. ( 
Three Foun- III. HERE then we have three Foundations of a 
dations of bu. human Judgement, from which the whole Syſ- b 
man fudge- tem of our Knowledge may with Eaſe and Ad- t. 
n, I. vantage be derived. Firſt, Iutuitian, which re- 1 
e, ſpects our Ideas themſelves, and their- Relations, te 
ie Ground of and is the Foundation of that Species of Reaſon- * 
ee! i hich we call D ti For whatever W 
Kneuledge, ing which we call Demonſtration. For whatey l 

| is deduced from our intuitive Perceptions, by a 

clear. and connected Series of Proofs, is ſaid to be demonſtrated, e 
and produces abſolute Certainty in the Mind. Hence the el 
Knowledge obtained in this Manner is what we properly term uf 
Science; becaule in every Step of the Procedure it carries its oy 
own Evidence along with it, and leaves no Room for Doubt lik 
or Heſitation. And what is highly worthy of Notice; as "a 
the Truths of this Claſs expreſs the Relation between our OY 
Ideas, and the ſame Relations muſt ever and invariably " 
ſubſiſt between the ſame Ideas, our Deductions in the Way of 
of Science conſtitute what we call eternal, neceſſary, and . 


immutable Pruths. If it be true that the Whole is equal 
to all its Parts, it muſt be ſo unchangeably ; becauſe the | 


Relation of Equality being attached to the Ideas cp 
mu 
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muſt ever intervene where the ſame Ideas are compared. Ot 
this Nature are all the Truths of natural Religion, Morality, 
and Mathematics, and, in general, whatever may be gathered 
from the bare View and Conſideration of our Ideas. 2 
IV. Tur ſecond Ground of human Judgement 2. Experi- 
is Experience; from which we infer the Exiſtence ence, the 
of thoſe Subjects that ſurround us, and fall under Ground our 
the immediate Notice of our Senſes. When we Anowledge 
ſee the Sun, or caſt our Eyes towards a Build- of the Powers 
ing, we not only have Ideas of theſe Objects and Qualities 
within ourſelves, but aſcribe to them a real Ex- of Bodies. 
iſtence out of the Mind. It is alſo by the Information. of the 
Senſez, that we judge of the Qualities of Bodies; as when 
we ſay that Snow is white, Fire hot, or Steel hard. For as 
we are wholly unacquainted with the internal Structure and 
Conſtitution of the Bodies that produce theſe Senſations in us, 
nay, and are unable to trace any Connection between that 
Structure and the Senſations themſelves, it 1s evident, that 
we build our Judgements altogether upon Obſervation, aſ- 
cribing to Bodies ſuch Qualities as are anſwerable to the Per- 
ceptions they excite in us. But this is not the only Advan- 
tage derived from Experience, for to that too are we indebted 
for all our Knowledge regarding the Co-exiſtence of ſenſible 
Qualities in Objects, and the Operations of Bodies one upon 
another, Ivory, for Inſtance, is hard and elaſtic ; this we know 
by Experience, and indeed by that alone. For, being altoge- 
ther Strangers to the true Nature both of Elaſticity and Hard- 
neſs, we cannot by the bare Contemplation of our Ideas de- 
termine how far the one neceſlari'y implies the other, or 
whether there may not be a Repugnance between them, But 
when we obſerve them to exiſt both in the ſame Object, we 
are then aſſured from Experience, that they are not. incom- 
patible; and when we alſo find, that a Stone is hard and not 
elaſtic, and that Air though elaſtic is not hard, we alſo conclude 
upon the ſame Foundation, that the Ideas are not neceſſarily 
conjoined, but may exiſt ſeparately in different Objects. In 
like Manner with regard to the Operations of Bodies one upon 
another, it is evident, that our Knowledge this Way is all 
derived from Obſervation. Agua Regia diſſolves Gold, as 
has been found by frequent Trial, nor is there any other Way 
of arriving at the Diſcovery, Naturaliſts may tell us, if they 
pleaſe, that the Parts of Agua Regia are of a Texture apt to 
inſinuate between the Corpuicles of Gold, and thereby looſen 
and ſhake them afunder, If this is a true Account of the 
Vor, II, G Matter, 
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Matter, I pelieye it will notwithſtanding be allowed, that 
gur Canjetture in regard to the Conformation of theſe Hodies 
s deduced from the Experiment, and not the Experiment 
rom the Conjecture, It was not from any previous Knoyw- 
ledge gf the intimate Structure of Aqua Regig and Gold, and 
the Aptneßb of their Parts to act ar to be acted upon, that we 
came by the Concluſion above-mentioned. The internal Con- 
ſtitution af Bodies is in a Manner wholly unknown to us; 
ang could we even ſurmount this Difficult „yet as the Sepa- 
ration of the Parts of Gold implies — (Me like an active 
Farce in the Menſirunm, and we are unable to conceive how 
it comes to be poſſeſſed of this Activity; the Effect mult be 
owned to be altogether beyond our Comprehenſion. But when 
repeated Trials had once confirmed it, inſfomuch that it was 
admitted as an eſtabliſhed Truth in natural Knowledge, it 
was then caſy for Men to ſpin out Theories of their own 
Invention, and contrive ſuch a Structure of Parts, both for 
Gold and Aqua Regia, as would belt ſerve to explain the 
Phznomenon upon the Principles of that Syſtem of Philoſo- 
phy they had adopted. I might caſily ſhew from innumerable 
other Inſtances, how much our Knowledge pf the mutual 
Action of Bodies depends upon Obſervation, The Bite of a 
Viper will kill. Plants are ſome ſalutary, others noxious. 
Fire diflolyes one Body and hardens another. Theſe are 
Truths generally known ; nor is it leſs evident, that we owe 
their Diſcovery wholly to Experience. | 
a V. Ap hence it is eafy to account for my 
, to ſome Writers has appeared a very great Pa- 
GEO ** radox ; that many ot the moſt — Inven- 
their Birth tions in human Liſe have taken their Riſę from 
* Chance. Chance, and, inſtead of coming out of the 
5 Schools of Philoſophers, are for the maſt Part 
ſcribed to Men of no Figure in the Commonwealth of Learn- 
ing. Sowing, Planting, the Uſe of the Compals, and ſuch 
like, are not Deductions of human Reaſon, but Diſcoveries 
which owe their Birth to Obſervation and Trial. No Wander, 
therefore, if theſe Inventions derived their Beginning from fuch 
as being engaged in the active and buſy Scenes of Life, 
were more in the Way of thoſe Experiments which lead to 
Diſcoveries of this Nature. And here, as the particular Call- 
ings and Profeſſions of Men, and oft-times Chance, has 4 
reat Aſcendant, it needs not ſeem ſtrange if ſome of the moſt 
uſeful Arts in Socicty appear to have had an Original purely 
caſual. 
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VI. FaoM what has been (aid it is evident, Natural 
that as Intuition is the Foundation of what we Know te ige, 
call ſcientifical Knowledge, ſo is Experience of from the 
natural, For this laſt being wholly taken up 2 au 
with Objects of Senſe, or-thoſe Bodies that con- wm h — 4 of 
{titute the natural World ; and their Properties, yak eh a 
as far as we can diſcover them, being to be traced Philyophy. 


only by a lang and painful Series of Obſervations; 


it is apparent, that in order to improve this Branch of Know- 


ledge, we muſt betake ourſelves to the Method of T rial and 
Experiment. Aceordingly we find, that while this was ns- 
elected, little Advance was made in the Philoſophy of Nature; 
whereas a contrary Proceeding has enriched the preſent Age 
with many valuable Diſcoveries; inſomuch that natural Know- 
ledge, in Alluſion to the Foundation on which it ſtands, has 


been very aptly called Experimental Philoſopby. 
VII. Bur though Experience is what we may 
term the immediate Foundationof natural Know- 
ledge, yet with reſpect to particular Perſons its 
Influence is very narrow and confined, "Phe Bo- 
dies that ſurround us are numerous, many of them 
lie at a great Diſtanee, and ſome quite beyond 
ourReach. Life is tooſhort, and ſs crouded with 


The! much of 
car Knows- 


ledge of Bady 


depends on 
T fimany, got 
Experieuce is 
the ultimate 


Foundation 


Cares, that but little Time is left for any ſingle /i. 

Man to employ himſelf in unfolding the Myſtics of Na- 
ture, Hence it is neceſſary to admit many Things upon the 
Teſtimony of ethers, which by this means becomes the Foun- 
dation of a great Part of our nowledge of Body. No Man 
doubts of the Power of Agua Regia to diſſolve Gold, though 
perhaps he never himſelf made the Experiment. In thefe there- 
fore and ſuch like Caſes we judge of the Facts and Operations 
of Nature, upon the mere Ground of Teftimony, However, as 
we can always have recourſe to Experience where any Doubt 
or Seruple ariſes, this is juſtly conſidered as the true Foundation 
of natural Philoſophy; being indeed the ultimate Support upon 
which our Aﬀent reſts, and whereto we appeal when the 
bigheſt Degree of Evidence is required. 


VIII. Bor there are many Facts that will not 
allow of an Appeal to the Senſes, and in this Caſe 
Teſtimony is the true and only Foundation of 
our Judgements. All human Actions of whatever 
Kind, when conſidered as already paſt, are of the 


3. Teſtimony 
the Ground 
of Hijftorical 
Knowledge. 


Nature here deſcribed ; becauſe having now no longer any 
Exiſtence, both the Facts themſelves, and the Circumſtances 
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attending 
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attending them, can be known only from the Relations of 
lych as had ſufficient Opportunities of arriving at the Truth. 
Teſtimony therefore is jultly accounted a third Ground of hu- 
man Judgement ; and as from the other rwo we have deduced 
feientifical and natural Knowledge, ſo we may from this derive 
hiſtorical; by which I would be underſtood to mean, not mere- 
ly a Knowledge of the civil Tranſactions of States and King- 
doms, but of all Facts whatſoever, where "Teſtimony is the ul- 
timate Foundation of our Belief. 

The ſecond IX. BEFORE I conclude this Chapter, it will 
Operation of be necellary to obſerve, that though the ſecond 
the Mind, Operation of the Mind, properly ſpeaking, ex- 


commonly eu- tends not beyond intuitive Perceptions, yet Logi- 


tended beyond cians have not confined themſelves to ſo ſtrict 
Intuttion. a View of it; but calling it by the Name Fudge- 
ment, thereby denote all the Acts of the Mind, where only two 
Ideas are compared, without the immediate Interpoſition of a 
third. For when the Mind joins or ſeparates two Ideas, though 
perhaps this is done in Conſequence of a Train of previous 
Reaſoning; yet if the Underſtanding proceeds upon eſtabliſhed 
Notions, without attending to that Train of Reatoning, its De- 
terminations are ſtill conſidered as Acts of Judgement. Thus, 


that God created the Univerſe, that Men are * their 


Aclions, are frequently mentioned by Logicians, as Inſtances of 
the Mind judgeing. And yet it is apparent that theſe Judgements 
are by no means of the Kind we call intuitive; nay that it re- 
quires much Exerciſe of the reaſoning Faculty, before a Man 
can trace their Connection with the Perceptions of that Name, 
I could in the ſame Manner eafily ſhew, that even our Judge- 
ments of Experience and Teſtimony, when purſued to their 


Source, derive all their Power of Perſuaſion from being linked 


with intuitive Truths. But I ſhall wave this Enquiry for the 
preſent, as being of a Nature too ſubtle for a Work of this 
Kind. The Remark itſelf however was necdful, as well to il- 
Iuſtrate the proper Diſtinction between the Powers of the Un- 
derſtanding, as to explain the Reaſon why in this Part of Lo- 
gick we extend the ſecond Operation of the Mind beyond 
thoſe Limits that in Strictneſs of Speech belong to it. Let us 
now proceed to conſider a little more particularly the Nature 


and Variety of theſe our Judgements. 


CHAP, 
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# 1 
Of Afirmatrve and Negative Propoſitions. 


J. HILE the comparing of our Ideas is The Subjet 

| conſidered merely as an Act of the and Predicate 
Mind, alten:bling them togther, and joining or 4 Pro A. 

disjoining them according to the Reſult of its lien explain'd 
Perceptions, we call it Judgement; but when our Judgements 
are put into Words, they then bear the Name of Propoſitions. 
A Propoſition therefore is a Sentence expreſſing ſome 1 
ment of the Mind, whereby two or more Ideas are affirmed to 
agree or diſagree, Now as our Judgements include at leaſt 
two Ideas, one of which is affirmed or denied of the other, ſo 
muſt a Propoſition have Terms anſwering to theſe Ideas. The 
Idea of which we affirm or deny, and of courſe the Term 


expretling that Idea, is callzd the $ybjef of the Propoſition. 


The (dsa afirmed or denied, as alſo the Term anſwering it, 
is called the Predicate. Thus in the Propoſition, Gad is amni- 
fotent : God is the Subject, it being of him that we affirm 
Onnipotence ; and omnipenent is the Predicate, becauſe we 
affirm the Idea expreſſed by that Word to belong to God. 

: II. Bur as in Propoſitions, Ideas are either The Copula, 
joined or disjoined; it is not enough to have i 
Terms expreſſing thoſe Ideas, unleſs we have alſo 

fone Words to denote their Agreement or Diſagreement. That 
Word in a Propolition, which connects two Ideas together, is 
called the Copula; and if a negative Particle be annexed, we 
thereby underſtand that the Ideas are disjoined. The Sub/tan- 
ide Verb is commonly made uſe of for the Copula, as in the 
above-mentioned Propoſition, Gad is onmipatent ; where is re- 
preſents the Copula, and fignihes the Agreement of the Ideas 
of God and Omnipotence. But if we mean to ſeparate two Ideas; 
then, beſides the Subltantive Verb, we muſt alſo uſe ſome Par- 
ticle of Negation. to expteſs this Repugnance. The Propoſition, 
Man is not ferfect, may ſerve as an Example of this Kind, where 
the Notion of Perfectian being removed from the Idea of Man, 
the negative Particle at is interted after the Copula, to ſigniiy 
the Diſagreement between the Subject and Predicate. 

III. EveRy Propoſition neceſſarily conſiſts of Propoſitions 
theſe three Parts, but then it is not alike needful  /ometimes e. 
that they be all ſeverally expreſſed in Words; be- preſſed by a 
6auſe the Copula is often included in the Term Angle ord. 
of the Predicate, as when we fay, he fits; which imports the 

| G 3 ſame 
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ſame as he is ſitting. In the Latin Language, a ſingle Word 
has often the Force of a whole Sentence, Thus ambulat is 
the ſame as le eff ambulans; amo, as ego ſum amans, and ſo in 
innumerable other Inſtances; by which it appears, that we are 
1 ot ſo much to regard the Number of Words in a Sentence, as 
the Ideas they repreſent, and the Manner in which they are put 
together. For where-ever two Ideas are joined or disſoined in 
n Expreſſion, though of but a ſingle Word, it is evident that 
we have a Subject, Predicate, and Copula, and of conſequence 
a compleat Propoſition. 

Affirmative IV. WHen the Mind joins two Ideas, we call 
aud negative it an affirniative Judgement; when it ſeparates 
Propefiticns, them, a negative: and as any two Ideas compared 
together muſt neceſlarily either agree or not agree, it is evident, 
that all our Judgements fall under theſe two Diviſions. Hence 
likewife the Propoſitions exprefling theſe Judgements are all 
either affirinative or negative. An affirmative Propoſition con- 
nects the Predicate with the Subject, as a Stone is heavy; a nega- 
tive Propoſition ſeparates them, as Gd is not the Author of Evil, 
Affirmation therefore is the fame as joining two Ideas together, 
and this is done by means of the Copula. Negation on the con- 
trary marks a Repugnance between the Ideas compared, in 
which Caſe a negative Particle muſt be called in, to ſhew that 
the Conncction included in the Copula does not take place. 
les be ue. V. AxDp hence we ſce the Reaſon of the Rule 
gative Par- e laid down by Logicians; that in all 
ticle ferves to negative Propoſitions the Negation ought to af- 
dlsjoin Ideas. feet the Copula. For as the Copula, when placed 
by itſelf, between the Suhject and the Predicate, manifeſtly 
binds them together; it is evident, that, in order to render a 
Propoſition negative, the Particles of Negation muſt enter itin 
ſuch a Manner as to deſtroy this Union. To a Word, then only 
are two Ideas disjoined in aPropolition, when the negative Par- 
ticle may be fo referred to the Copula, as to break the Affirma- 
fion included in it, and undo that Connection it would other- 
wiſe eſtabliſh. When we fay, for Inſtance, Ns Man is perfect; 
fake away the Negation, and the Copula of itſelf plainly unites 
the Ideas in the Propoſition, But as this is the very Reverſe of 
what is intended, à negative Mark is added, to ſhew that this 
Union does not here take place. The Negation therefore, by 
deſtroying the Effect of the Copula, changes the very Nature 
of the Propoſition, inſomuch that, inſtead of binding two Ideas 
together, it denotes their Separation. On the contrary, in this 
Sentence; The Man who departs ni! from an upright Behaviour, 
is beloved of Cd, the Predicate beloved of God is oy a 
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14 
fired of the Subject an upright Man; fo that, notwithſtanding Fl 
the negative Particle, the Propoſition is {till amitmative. The 
Reaſon is plain; the Negation here affects not the Copula, | 
but making properly a Part of the Subject, ſerves with other | * 
Terms in the Sentence, to form one complex Ideaz of which N. 
the Predicate Zeloved of God, is directly affirmed. This perhaps Kali 5 
to ſome may appear a mere Logical Refinement, contrived to 


i! 
juſtify the Scholaſtick Rule for diſtinguiſhing between affirma- | 
| 


ho 2 < 
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tive and negative Propoſitions. But if it be conſidered, that 
this Diſtinction is of great Importance in Reaſoning, and can- i 
not in many Caſes be made with Certainty but by means of the | 
Criterion here given, the Reader will ſee ſufficient Reaſon for 
my taking ſo much Pains to illuſtrate it. 

VI. PERHAPS it may ſtill appear a Myſtery, 8 ; 
how a Copula can be ſaid to be a Part of a nega- comes to be | 
tive Propolition, whoſe proper Buſineſs it is to Part of 4 Ft 
disjoin Ideas. This Difficulty however will va- £28779? | 
niſh, if we call to Mind, that every Judgement Propojtion. 
implies a direct Affirmation, and 4 this Affirmation alone 
makes the true Copula in a Propoſition, But as our Aſfirma- I 
tions ate of two Kinds, vx. either of Agreement or of Diſagres- | 
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ment between the [deas compared ; hence there is alſo a tw fold 
Expreſſion of our Judgements, In the Caſe of Agreement, the 
Copula alone ſuffices, becauſe it is the proper Mark whereby 
we denote an Identity or Conjunction of Ideas. But wherePer- 
ceptions diſagree, there we muſt call in a negative Particle; and 
this gives us to underſtand, that the Affirmation implied in th : 
Copula is not of any Connection between the Subject and Pre 


dicate, but of their mutual Oppoſition and Repugnance. 
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c H A | of III. | | "ht } 
. 1 
Of Univerſal and Particular Propoſitions. | my 0 
J. HE next conſiderable Diviſion of Propo- Diviſion of "Yi 
ſitions is into univerſal and particular, P ropofit ions 17 ot 
Our Ideas, according to what has been already 7e torr fat 


obſerved in the firſt Part, are all ſingular as they and parti- 
efiter the Mind, and repreſent individual Objects, cular. 
But as by Abſtraction we can render them univerſal, ſo as » 
comprehend a whole Claſs of Things, and ſometimes ſevera 
Claſfes at once; hence the Terms expreſſing, theſe Ideas muſt b b 
ia like Manner univerſal. If therefore we, ſuppoſe any genera 
Term to become the Subject of a Propoſition, it is evident, ti a 
84 whateve - 
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whatever is affirmed of the abſtract Idea belonging to that Term 


may be affirmed of all the Individuals to which that Idea ex- 
tends, Thus when we ſay, Men are mortal; we confider Morta- 
lity, not as conhned to one or any Number of particular Men, 
but as what may be affirmed without Reſtriction of the whole 
Species. By this Means the Propoſition becomes as general as 
the Idea which makes the Subject of it, and indeed derives its 
Univerſality intirely from that Idea, being more or leſs fo ac- 
cording as this may be extended to more or fewer Individuals, 
But it is further to be obſerved of theſe general "Ferms, that 
they ſometimes enter a Propolition in their full Latitude, as in 
the Example given above; and ſometimes appear with a Mark 
of Limitation. In this laſt Caſe we are given to underitand, 
that the Predicate agrees not to the whole univerſal Idea, but 
only to a Part of it; as in the Propolition, ſome Men are wiſe : 
For here Wiſdom is not affirmed of every particular Man, but 
reſtrained to a few of the human Species. 

Propoſitions IT. Now from this different Appearance of the 
univerſal eneral Idea, that conſtitutes the Subject of any 
Soo the at, ariſes the Diviſion of Propoſitions 
Bubje#i e, into univerſal and particular. An univerſal Pro— 


auvithout e poſition is that wherein the Subject is ſome ge- 
Mark of Re neral Term taken in its full Latitude, inſomuch 
ftrietton, that the Predicate agrees to all the Individuals 


comprehended under it, if it denotes a proper Species; and to 
all the ſeveral Species, and their Individuals, if it marks an 
Idea of a higher Order, The Words all, every, no, none, &c. 
are the proper Signs of this Univerfality; and as they ſeldom 
fail to accompany general Truths, ſo they are the moſt obvious 
Criterion whereby to diſtinguith them, A Animals have a Power 
of beginning Motign, This is an univerial Propolition ; as we 
know from the Word all prehxed to the Subject Animal, which 
denotes that it muſt be taken in 1ts full Extent. Hence the 
Power of beginning Motion may be affirmed of all the ſcveral 
Species of Animals; as of Birds, Quadrupeds, Inſects, Fiſhes, 


c, and of all the Individuals of which theſe different Claſles 


conſiſt, as of this Hawk, that Horſe, and fo for others, 
III. A particular Propoſition has in like Man- 


i" hn ner ſome general Term for its Subject, but with 
evbere ſome A Mark of Limitation added, to denote, that the 
univerſal  Predieate agrees only to ſome of the Individuals 
Subject ap- comprehended under a Species, or to one or more 


pears with a of the Species belonging to any Genus, and not 
Mark of Li- to the whole univerſal Idea. Thus, Some Stones 
mutation. are heavier than Iron; Same Men hade an uncommon 
Share of Prudence. In the laſt of theſe Propoſitions, the Subject 
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ſome Men implies only a certain Number of Individuals, com- 
prehended under a ſingle Species. In the former, where the 
Subject is a Genus that extends to a great Variety of diſtin& 
Claſſes, ſome Stones may not only imply any Number of parti- 
cular Stones, but alſo ſeveral whole Species of Stones; inaſ- 
much as there may be not a few with the Property there de- 
ſcribed. Hence we ſee that a Propoſition does not ceaſe to be 
particular by the Predicate's agreeing to a whole Species, un- 
leſs that Species, ſingly and diſtinctly conſidered, makes alſo 
the Subject of which we affirm or deny. For if it belongs to 
ſome Genus that has other Species under it to which the Pre- 
dicate does not agree; it is plain that where this Genus is that 
of which we affirm or deny, the Predicate agreeing only to a 
Part of it, and not to the whole general Idea, conſtitutes the 
Propoſition particular, | | 

IV. HERE then we have a ſure and infallible 4.ſfre ant in- 
Mark, whereby to diſtinguiſh between univerſal fallible Crite- 
and particular Propoſitions. Where the Predi- "oy, avhereby 
cate agrees to all the Individuals comprehended 0 df. 
under the Notion of the Subject, there the Pro- berwween uni- 
poſition is univerſal ; where it belongs only to wer/al and 
ſome of them, or to ſome of the Species of the Yarticular 
general Idea, there the Propoſition is particular. FPrepęſitions. 
This Criterion is of eaſy Application, and much ſafer than to 


depend upon the common Signs of all, every, ſome, none, &c. 


becauſe theſe being different in different Languages, and often 
varying in their Signification, are very apt in many Cafes to 
miſlead the Judgement. Thus if we ſay, all the Sollliers, when 
drawn up, formed a Square of a hundred Men a fide It is evi- 
dent that the Predicate cannot be affirmed of the ſeveral Indi- 
viduals, but of the whole collective Idea of the Subject; whence 
by the Rule given above the Propoſition is not univerſal. It 
is true, Logicians lay down many Obſervations to enable us to 
diſtinguiſh aright on this Head; but if the Criterion here given 
be duly attended to, it will be of more real Service to us than 
a hundred Rules. For it is infallible, and may be applied with 
Eaſe; whereas the Directions which we meet with in Treatiſes 
of Logick, being drawn for the moſt Part from the Analogy 
of Language, and common Forms of Speech, are not only 
burdenſome to the Memory, but often very doubtful and un- 
certain in their Application. 

V. THERE is ſtill one Species of Propoſitions Singular Pra— 
that remains to be deſcribed, and which the more pcfr:ons con- 
deſerves our Notice, as it is not yet agreed among r,, under 
Logicians to which of the two Claſſes mentioned 25 Head of 
above they ouzht to be referred; I mean ſmguziar ! — 
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Propoſitions, or thoſe where the Subject is an Individual. 
Of this Nature are the following: Si, Ifaac Newton wat the 
Inventor of Fluxibns; This Boa thiitditis many en Truths. 
What occaſions fome Difficulty as to the proper Rank of theſe 
Propoſitions is; that the Subject being taken according to the 
whole of its Extenſion, they fometitties have the ſame Effect 
in Reaſoning as Univerſils, But if it be cohfidered that they 
are in Truth the moſt limited Kind of particular Propoſitions, 
and that no Propoſition can with any bv, be called uni- 
verſal but where the Subject is ſome univerſal Idea; we mall 
not be long in determining to Which Claſs they ought to be 
referfed. IV hen we ſay, Same Books contain uſeful Truths ; 
the Propoſition is particular, becaufe the genetal Term appeats 
with a Mark of Reſtriction. If thetefore we fay, This B::k 
contains uſeful Truths; it is evident that the Propolition mult 
be ſtill more particulat, as the Limitaion implied in the Word 
this is of a more confined Nature than in the formet Caſe. I 
know there are Inftances whete ſingular Propolitions have the 
ſame Effect in Reaſoning as Univerſals; yet is not this by 
reafon of any proper Univerſality belonging to them; but be- 
cauſe the Concluſion in ſuch Cafes, being always ſingular, 
may be proved by a middle Term which is alſo fingular; as 
I could eaſily demonſtrate, were this a proper Place for enter- 
ing into a 2 2 of that Nature, 0 "Pp 
7 WE fee thetefore that ajl Propoſitions 
8 are either affirniative or negative; nor is it Jeſs 
Prepoſitions, Evident, that in both Cafes they may be zniverſal 
or particular, Hence ariſes that celebrated four- 
fold Diviſion of them into univerſal Afirniatitie and univerſal 
Negative, particular E. and particular Negative, which 
comprehends indeed all their Varieties. The Uſe of this Me- 
thod of diſtinguiſhing them will appear more fully afterwards, 
when we come to treat of Reafoning and Sillogiſm. 
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IV. 
Of Abſolute and Conditional Propoſitions. 


— 


* 


Diſtin@ion of I. HE Objects about which we are chiefly 
Qualities into converſant in this World, are all of a 
eflential omg Nature liable to Change. What may be affirmed 
accidental of them at one Time cannot often at another; 
and it makes no ſmall Part of our Knowledge to 

| diſtinguiſh 
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diſtinguiſh rightly theſe Variations, and trace the Reaſons upon 
which they depend. For it is obſervable, that amidft all the 
Viciſſitude of Nature, ſome Things remain conſtant and ins 
variable; nor even are the Changes to which we ſee others 
liable, effected, but in conſequence of uniform and ſteady 
Laws, which, when known, are ſufficient to direct us in out 

udgements about them. Hence Philoſophers, in diſtinguiſh- 
ing the Objects of our Perception into various Clailes, have 
been very careful to note, that ſome Properties belong eſſen- 
tially to the general Idea, fo as not to be ſeparable from it but 
by deſtroying its very Nature; while others are only acciden- 
tal, and may be affirmed or denied of it in different Cireum- 
ſtances. Thus Solidity, a yellow Colour, and great W eight, 
are conſidered as eſſential Qualities of Gold; but whether it 
ſhall exiſt as an uniform conjoined Maſs, is not alike neceſſary. 
We ſee that by a proper Menſtruum it may be reduced to 4 
fine Powder, and that an intenſe Heat will bring it into # 
State of Fuſion, | 

II. Now from this Diverſity inthe ſeveral Qua- Hence actaf- 
lities of Things ariſes a conſiderable Difference derable Di- 
as to the Manner of our judging about them, % in a 
For in the firſt Place, all ſuch Properties as are Manner of 
inſeparable from Objects, when conſidered as n 
delonging to any Genus or Species, are affirmed abſolutely. 
and without Reſerve of that general Idea. Thus we ſay; 
Gold is very weighty, a Stone is hard, Animals have a Power 
of Self-metion. But in the Caſe of mutable or accidental 
Qualities, as they depend upon ſome other Conſideration 
diſtindt from the general Idea; that alſo muſt be taken into 
the Account, in order to form an accurate Judgement. 
Should we affirm, for Inſtance, of ſome Stones, that thev are 
very ſuſceptible of a rolling Motion; the Propoſition, while it 
remains in this general Form, cannot with any Advantage be 
introduced into our Reaſonings, An Aptneſs to receive that 
Mode of Motion flows from the Figure of the Stone; which, 
as it may vary infinitely, our Judgement then only becomes 
applicable and determinate, when the particulat Figure, of 
which Volubility is a Conſequence, is alfo taken into the 
Account, Let us then bring in this other Confideration, and 
the Propoſition will run as follows: 8tones of a ſpherical Form 
are eaſi'y put into a rolling Motion. Here we fee the Condition 
upon which the Predicate is affirmed, and therefore know tn 
what particular Caſes the Propoſition may be applied. 
III. This Conſideration of Propefitionsreſpet- p4;h gi vet 
ing the Manner in which the Predicate is armed Riſe to the 
of the Subject, gives Riſe to the Divikon of them Diwvifier of 
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Propoſitions into abſolute and conditional. Alſolute Propoſitions 


into abſolute are thoſe wherein we affirm ſome Property inſe- 
and conditi0- parable from the Idea of the Subject, and which 
zal, therefore belongs to it in all poſſible Caſes; as G0 
es infinitely wife. Virtue tends to the ultimate Happineſs of Man. 
But where the Predicate is not neceſſarily connected with the 
Idea of the Subject, unleſs upon ſome Conhderation diſtinct 
from that Idea, there the Propoſition is called conditional, The 
Reaſon of the Name is taken from the Suppoſition annexed, 
which is of the Nature of a Condition, and may be expreſſed 
as ſuch, Thus, [fa Stone is expoſed to the Rays of the Sun, 
it will contract ſome Degree of Heat. If a River runs in a 
very declining Channel, its Rapidity will canſtantly increaſe. 

T he great 
Importance of portance in Pailoſophy than a due Attention to 
this Diviſion, this Diviſion of Propoſitions. If we are careful 
as it renders never to affirm Things abſolutely but where the 
Propofitions Ideas are inſeparably conjoined ; and if in our 
determinate. other Judgements we diſtinctly mark the Condi- 
tions which determine the Predicate to belong to the Subject; 
we {ſhall be the leſs liable to miſtake in applying general 


Truths to the particular Concerns of human Lite, It is 


owing to the exact Obſervanee of this Rule that Mathema- 
ticians have been fo happy in their Diſcoveries, and that 
what they demonſtrate of Magnitude in general may be ap- 
plied with Eaſe in all obvious Occurrences, 

V. The Truth of it is, particular Propoſitions 


And reduces 
them from are then known to be true, when we can trace 
Particulars their Connection with Univerſals; and it is ac- 


cordingly the great Buſineſs of Science to find 
out general Truths that may be applied with 
Safety in all obvious Inſtances. Now the great Advantage 
arifiiig from determining with Care the Conditions upon 
which one Idea may be affirmed or denied of another is this; 
that thereby particular Propolitions really become univerſal, 

ay be introduced with Certainty into our Reaſonings, and 
ſerve as Standards to conduct and regulate our Judgements. 
To illuſtrate this by a familiar inſtance: If we ſay, Some [Vater 
atts very forcibly ; the Propoſition is particular: And as the 
Conditions on which this forcible Action depends are not men- 
tioned, it is as yet uncertain in what Caſes it may be applied. 
Let us then ſupply theſe Conditions, and the Propoſition will 
run thus; Mater conveyed in ſufficient Quantity along a ſtecÞ 
Deſcent atts very forcibly. Here we have an univerſal Judge- 
ment, inaſmuch as the Predicate forcible Action may be 


3 | aſcribed 


to Generals. 


IV. THERE is not any Thing of greater Im- 
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aſcribed to all Water under the Circumſtances mentioned. Nor 
is it leſs evident that the Propolition in this new Form is of 
ealy Application ; and in fact we find that Men do apply it 
In [lens where the forcible Action of Water is required; 
as in Corn-Mills and many other Works of Art, "Thus we 
ſee in what Manner we are to proceed im order to arrive at 
univerſal Truths, which is the great End and Aim of Science: 
And indeed, would Men take the ſame Care duly to expreſs 
the Conditions on which they affirm and deny as Mathema- 
ticians do in thoſe Theorems which they term hypothetical, 
doubt not but we might be able to deduce many Truths in 
other Parts of Philoſophy with no leſs Clearneſs, Force, and 
Perſpicuity, than has hitherto been thought peculiar to the 
Science of Quantity. 


—_ — _ 


. 


Of Simple and Compound Propoſitions. 
. ITHERT O ve have treated of Pro- Diwvifen uf 


politions, where only two Ideas are Propr/itions 
compared together, Theſe are in the general e fmple 
called /zmple ; becauſe, having but one Subjectand d com- 
one Predicate, they are the Effect of a ſimple 2924. 
Judyement that admits of no Subdiviſion. But if it ſo happers 
that ſeveral Ideas offer themſelves to our Thoughts at once, 
whereby we are led to affirm the fame Thing of different Ob- 
jects, or diſferent Things of the fame Object; the Propoſitions 
expreſſing theſe Judgments are called coz2pound - becauſe they 
may be reſolved into as many others as there are Subjects or 
Predicates in the whole complex Determination of the Mind. 
Thus, Ged is infinitely wiſe and infinitely powerful. Here 
there are two Predicates, infinite Il iſdom and infinite Power, 
both affirmed of the fame Subject; and accordingly the Pro- 
poſition may be reſolved into two others, affirming theſe Pre- 
dicates ſeverally. In like Manner in the Propolition, Neither 
Kings nor People are exempt from Death; the rredicate is denied 
of both Subjects, and may therefore be ſeparated from them 
in diſtinct Propoſitions. Nor is it leſs evident that if a com- 
plex Judgement conſiſts of ſeveral Subjects and Predicates, it 
may be reſolyed into as many ſimple Propoſitions as are the 
Number of different Ideas compared together. Riches and 
aucurs are apt te elate the Mind, and increaſe the Number 
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94 Of Juor@arMENT, Book II. 
Heu Deſires, In this Judgement there are two Subjects and 
two Predicates, and it is at the ſame Time apparent that it 
may be reſqlyed into four diſtin Propoſitions, Riches are apt 
te elate the Mind. Riches are apt is increaſe the Number of our 
Defires: And fo of Honours, 

The proper © II. LogGrctans have divided theſe campound 
Netron of & Propoſitions into a great many different Clafles ; 
Compound but, in my Opinion, not with a due Regard to 
Propoſition their proper Definition. Thus Conditianale, Caur 
aſcertained. ſals, Relatives, &c. are mentioned as fo many diſ- 
tinct Species of this Kind, though in fact they are no more 
than ſimple Propoſitions. Ta give an Inftance of a Condi. *' 
tional: Va Stone is expoſed ta the Rays of the Sun, it will can. 
tract fame Degree of Heat. Here we have but one Subject 
and one Predicate; for the complex Expreſſion, A Stone ex- 
poſed to the Rays of the Sun, conſtitutes the proper Subject of 
this Propoſition, and is no more than one determinate Idea. 
The ſame Thing happens in Cauſals. Rehoboam was unhappy 
becauſe he followed evil Counſel. | deny not that there is here 
an Appearance of two Propoſitions ariſing frem the Com- 
plexity of the Expreſſion ; but when we come to conſider the 
Matter more nearly, it is evident that we have but a ſingle 
Subject and Predicate. The Purſuit of 8 brought Mi- 
ſery upon Rehoboam, It is not enough therefore to render a 
Propoſition compound, that the Subject and Predicate are 
complex Notions, requiring ſometimes a whole Sentenee te 
expreſs them: for in this Caſe the Compariſon is ſtill confined 
to two Ideas, and conſtitutes what we call a ſimple Judgement. 
But where there are ſeveral Subjects or Predicates, or both, as 
the Affirmation or Negation may be alike extended to them 
all, the Propoſition exprefling ſuch a Judgement is truly a 
Collection of as many {imple ones as there are different Ideas 
compared. Confining ourſelves therefore to this more ſtrict 
and juſt Notion of compound Propoſitions, they are all redu- 
Cible to two Kinds, viz. Copulatives and Disjunctives. 

III. A CopulativePropoſition is, where the Sub- 
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"ons 31 jets and Predicates are ſo linked together, that 
eith.r Copu- they may be all feverally affirmed or denied one 
larive : of another, Of this Nature are the Examples of 


compound Propoſitions given above. Riches and 

Ilincurs are apt 10 elate the Mind, and increaſe the Number : 

our Deſires. Neither Kings nor People are exempt from Death. 

In the firſt of theſe the two Predicates may be affirmed ſeverally 

of each Subject, whence we have four diſtin Propoſi- 

tions. The other furniſhes an Example of the 8 8 
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Kind,'where the ſame Predicate, being disjoined from both Sub- 
jects, may be alſa denied of them in ſeparate Propoſitions, 

IV. Tur athar Species of compound Prapo- /, D _ 
ſitions are thoſe called Disjunctives; in which, „e. 7 
comparing ſeveral Predicates with the ſame Sub- | 
pk, we affirm that one of them neccfiarily belongs to it, 


ut leave the particular Predicate undetermined. It any one 


for Example lays, This Worid either exi/!s of itſelf, er is the 
Wark of fome all»-wiſe aud powerful Cauſe, it is evident that 
one of the two Predicates muit belong to the Warld ; but 
as the Propoſition determines not which, it is therefore of the 
Kind we call Diguuiiizve, Such too are the following: The 
Jun either moves round the Earth, ar is the Center abaut which 
the Earth revelues. Fraend/hih finds Men equal, or makes them 


fe. It is the Nature of all Propoſitions of this Claſs, ſuppoſing 


them to be exact in Point of Form, that upon determining 
the particular Predicate, the reſt are of Courſe to be removed; 
or it all the Predieates but one are removed, that one neceſ- 
tarily takes Place. Thus in the Example given above; if we 
allow the World to be the Work of ſome wiſe and powerful 
Cauſe, we of caurle deny it to be ſelf- exiſtent; or if we deny 
it to he ſelf-exiſtent, we muſt neceſlarily admit that it was 
produced by ſome wile and powerful Cauſe. Now this parti» 
cular Manner of linking the Predicates together, ſo that the 
eſtabliſhing one diſplaces all the reſt; or the excluding all 
but one neceſſarily eſtabliſhes that one; cannot otherwiſe be 
effected than by means of aigunttipe Particles. And hence it 


is that Propoſitions of this Claſs take their Names from theſe 


Particles which make ſo neceſſary a Part of them, and indeed 
conſtitute their very Natgre conſidered as a diſtinct Species, 
But I ſhall reſcrye what farther might be ſaid on this Head 
i] come to treat of Reaſoning, where the great Uſe and 
Iniportance of disjunctive Propolitions will better appear. 


* 2 


EH AP, VI. 


—— 
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Of the Diviſian of Propoſitions into Self evident 


and Demonſtrable. 


J. S ve are ſoon to enter upon the third Part Hen of chi; 
of Logick which treats of Reaſoning, and Chapter. 
as the Art of Reaſoning lies in deducing Propo- 


litions whoſe Truth does not immediately appear from others 
more 
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more known; it will be proper, before we proceed any farther, 
to examine a little the different Degrees of Evidence that 
accompany our Judgements ; that we may be the better able 
to diſtinguiſh: in what Caſes we ought to have Recourſe to 
Reaſoning, and what thoſe Propofitions are upon which as a 
ſure and unerring Foundation we may venture to build the 
Truth of others. | 

Propoſitions IT. Wren any Propoſition is offered to the 
divided into View of the Mind, if the Terms in which it is 
felf-evident expreſſed and underſtood ; upon comparing the 
and demon- Ideas together, the Agreement or Diſagreement 


Fable. aſſerted is either immediately perceived, or found 


to lie beyond the preſent Reach of the Underſtanding. In the 
firſt Caſe the Propoſition is ſaid to be /e/f-evident, and ad- 
mits not of any Proof, becauſe a bare Attention to the Ideas 
themſelves produces full Conviction and Certainty; nor is it 
poſſible to call in any Thing more evident by Way of Con- 
firmation. But where the Connection or Repugnance comes 
not ſo readily under the Inſpection of the Mind, there we 
muſt have Recourſe to Reaſoning; and if by a clear Series 
of Proofs we can make out the Truth opal 

Self-evidence ſhall accompany every Step of the Procedure, 
we are then able to demonſtrate what we aflert, and the Pro- 
poſition itſelf is ſaid to be demonſtrable. When we affirm, for 


Inſtance, that it is impoſſible for the ſame Thing to be and not 


to be; whoever underitands the Terms made Uſe of perceives 
at firſt Glance the Truth of what is aſſerted, nor can he by 
any Efforts bring himſelf to believe the contrary, The Pro- 
poſition therefore is /e{f-evident, and ſuch that it is impoſſible 
by Reaſoning to make it plainer ; becauſe there is no Truth 
more obvious or better known, from which as a Confequence 
it may be deduced. But if we ſay, This J/orld had a Begin- 
ning ; the Aﬀertion is indeed equally true, but ſhines not forth 
with the ſame Degree of Evidence, We find great Difficulty 
in conceiving how the World could be made out of nothing ; 
and are not brought to a free and full Conſent, until by Rea- 
ſoning we arrive at a clear View of the Abſurdity involved in 
the contrary Suppoſition. Hence this Propoſition is of the 
Kind we call demonſtrable, inaſmuch as its Truth is not im- 
mediately perceived by the Mind, but yet may be made appear 
by means of others more known and obvious, whence it fol- 
lows as an uuavoidable Conſequence. 

Why the ge. III. Fxou what has been faid it appears, that 


cond Operati- Reaſoning is employed only about demonſtrable 


on of theMind Propoſitions, and that our intuitive and ſelf-evident 
Perceptions 


; inſomuch that 


— 
* 
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Perceptions, are the ultimate Foundation on . 7s e 
which it reſts. And now we ſee clearly the wholly te 
Reaſon why in the Diſtinction of the Powers Tutuition. 
of the Underſtanding, as explained in the Introduction to this 
Treatife, the ſecond Operation of the Mind was confined 
wholly to intuitive Acts. Our firſt Step to the Way of Know- 
ledge is, to furniſh ourſelves with Ideas. When theſe are 
obtained, we next ſet ourſelves to compare them together, in 
order to judge of their Agreement or Diſagreement, If the 
Relations we are in queſt of lie immediately open to a View 
of the Mind, the Judgements expreſſing them are ſelf-evident ; 
and the Act of the Mind forming theſe Judgements is what 
we call Intuition. But if, upon comparing our Ideas together, 
we cannot readily and at once trace their Relation, it then 
becomes neceſſary to employ Search and Examination, and 
call in the Aſſiſtance of felf-evident Truths, which is what we 
properly term Reaſoning. Every Judgement therefore that is 
not intuitive, being gained by an Exerciſe of the Reaſoning 
Faculty, neceſſarily belongs to the third Operation of the 
Mind, and ought to be referred to it in a juſt Diviſion of the 
Powers of the Underſtanding. And indeed it is with this View 
chiefly, that we have diſtinguiſhed Propoſitions into ſelf-evident 
and demonſtrable. Under the firſt Head are comprehended all 
our intuitive Judgements, that is, all belonging to the ſecond 
Operation of the Mind. Demonſtrable Propoſitions are the 
proper Province of the Reaſoning Faculty, and conſtitute b 
far the moſt conſiderable Part of human Knowledge. Indeed 
Reafon extends alſo to Matters of Experience and Teſtimony, 
where the Proofs adduced are not of the Kind called Demon 
tration. But J am here only conſidering the Powers of the 
Mind as employed in tracing the Relations between its own 
Ideas, in which View of Things every true Propoſition is 
demonſtrable ; though very often we find ourlelyes incapable 
Jof diſcovering and applying thoſe intermediate Ideas upon { 
which the Demonſtration depends. ; | 
IV. DEMONSTRABLE Propolitions, therefore, 3 Ry {jt 
belonging properly to the third Operation of the — * k 
Mind, I ſhall for the preſent diſmiſs them, and 3 1 
5 Pr 55 firſt Principles 
return to the Conſideration of ſelf- evident of Reaſoning. 
Truths, Theſe, as I have already obſerved, 7 
furniſh the firſt Principles of Reaſoning; and it is certain, 13 
at if in our Reſearches we employ only ſuch Principles as b 
FJ ave this'CharaRter of Self-evidence, and apply them accard- 
Ing to the Rules to be afterwards explained, we ſhall be in no 
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Danger of Error in advancing from one Diſcovery to another, 
For this I may appeal to the Writings of the Mathematicians, 
which, being conducted by the expreſs Model here mentioned, 
are an inconteſtible Proof of the Firmneſs and Stability of 
human Knowledge, when built upon ſo ſure a Foundation, 
For not only have the Propoſitions of this Science ſtood the 
Teſt of Ages; but are found attended with that invincible 
Evidence, as forces the Aſſent of all who duly conſider the 
Proofs upon which they are eſtabliſhed. Since then Mathe- 
maticians are univerſally allowed to have hit upon the right 
Method of arriving at Truths; fince they have been the hap- 
picſt in the Choice, as well as Application of their Principles; 
it may not be amiſs to explain here the Diviſion they have 
iven of ſelf-evident Propoſitions ;/ that, by treading in their 
teps, we may learn ſomething of that Juſtneſs and Solidity 
of Reaſoning for which they are ſo deſervedly eſteemed, 
Definitions a V. F1RsT then it is to be obſerved, that they 
great Help to have been oy careful in aſcertaining their Ideas, 
Clearn:ſs and and fixing the Signification of their Terms. 
Evidence in For this Furpoſe they begin with Definitions, in 
Knowledge. which the Meaning of their Words is fo diſtinctly 
explained, that they cannot fail to excite in the Mind of an 
attentive Reader the very ſame Ideas as are annexed to them 
by the Writer, And indeed I am apt to think, that the 
Clearneſs and irreſiſtible Evidence of Mathematical Know- 
ledge is owing to nothing ſo much as this Care in laying 
the Foundation. Where the Relation between any two Ideas 
is accurately and juſtly traced, it will not be difficult for ano- 
ther to comprehend that Relation, if in ſetting himſelf to diſ- 
cover it he brings the very ſame Ideas into Compariſon. But 
if, on the contrary, he affixes to his Words Ideas different 
from thoſe that were in the Mind of him who firſt advanced 
the Demonſtration ; it is evident, that as the ſame Ideas are 
not compared, the fame Relation cannot ſubſiſt, inſomuch 
that a Propoſition will be rejected as falſe, which, had the 
Terms been rightly underſtood, muſt have appeared unexcep- 
tionably true. A Square, for Inſtance, is a Figure bounded 
by four equal right Lines, joined together at right Angles. 
— the Nature of the Angles makes no leſs a Part of the 
Idea, than the Equality of the Sides; and many Properties 
demonſtrated of the Square flow entirely from its being à 
rectangular Figure. If therefore we ſuppoſe a Man, who has 
formed a partial Notion of a Square, comprehending only the 
Equality of its Sides, without Regard to the Angles, * 
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ſome Demonſtration that implies alſo this latter Conſideration; 
it is plain he would reject it as not univerſally true, inaſmuch 
as it could not be applied where the Sides were joined toge- 


ther at unequal Angles. 


For this laſt Figure, anſwering 


ſtill to his Idea of a Square, would be yet found without 
the Property aſſigned to it in the Propoſition. But if it comes 
afterwards to correct Is Notion, and render his Idea com- 
pleat, he will then readily own the Truth and Juſtneſs of the 


Demonſtration. 2 

VI. Wx ſee therefore, that nothing contri- 
butes ſo much to the Improvement and Certainty 
of human Knowledge, as the having determi- 
nate Ideas, and keeping them ſteady and inva- 
riable in all our Diſcourſes and Reaſonings about 
them. And on this Account it is, that Mathe- 
maticians, as was before obſerved, always begin 
by defining their Terms, and diſtinctly unfolding 
the Notions they are intended to expreſs. 


Mathemari- 
cians, by be- 
ginning with 
them, procure 
a ready Re- 
ception to the 
Truths they 


advance. 


Hence ſuch as 


apply themſelves to theſe Studies have exactly the ſame Views 
of Things; and, bringing always the very ſame Ideas into 
Compariſon, readily diſcern the Relations between them, 


when clearly and diſtinctly repreſented. 
more natural and obvious R 


Nor is there any 
eaſon for the univerſal Reception 


given to Mathematical Truths, and for that Harmony and 
Correſpondence of Sentiments which makes the diſtinguiſhing 


Character of the Literati of this Claſs. 

VII. WHEN they have taken this firſt Step, 
and made known the Ideas whoſe Relations they 
intend to inveſtigate; their next Care is, to lay 
down ſome ſelf-evident Truths, which may 
ſerve as a Foundation for their future Reaſon- 
ings. And here indeed they proceed with re- 
markable Circumſpection, admitting no Prin- 


The etabliſp- 
ing of Prin- 
ciples, the ſex 
cond Step in 
Mathemati- 
cal Knows 


ledge. 


ciples but what flow immediately from their Definitions, and 
neceſſarily force themſelves upon a Mind in any Degree at- 


tentive to its Perceptions. 


Thus a Circle is a Figure formed 


by a right Line moving round ſome fixed Point in the ſame 


Plane. 


The fixed Point round which the Line is ſuppoſed to 


move, and where one of its Extremitics terminates, is called 
the Center of the Circle. The other Extremity, which is con- 
ceived to be carricd round until it returns to the Point whence 
it firſt ſet out, deſcribes a Curve running into itſelf, and 


termed the. Circumference, 


Center to the Circumference are called Radii, 


H 2 


All right Lines drawn from the 


From theſe 


Definitions 
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Definitions compared, Geometricians derive this ſelf-evident 
Truth; that the Radii of the ſame Circle are all equal to one an- 
other. I call it ſelf-evident, becauſe nothing more is required, 
to lay it open to the immediate Perception of the Mind, than an 
Attention to the Ideas compared. For from the very Geneſis 
of a Circle it is plain, that the Circumference is every where 
diſtant from the Center, by the exact Length of the deſcrib- 
ing Line; and that the ſeveral Radii are in Truth nothing 
more than one and the fame Line variouſly poſited within 
the Figure. This ſhort Deſcription will I hope ſerve to give 
ſome little Infight into the Manner of deducing Mathematica} 
Principles, as well as into the Nature of that Evidenee which 
accompanies on , a 4 
5 . AND now proceed to obſerve, that in 
0 22 all Propoſitions we either afſkrm or deny ſome 
ſpeculative Property of the Idea that conſtitutes the Subject 
and practical. of our udgement, or we maintain that ſome- 
thing may be done or effected. The firſt Sort 
are called ſpeculative Propoſitions, as in the Example men- 
tioned above, the Radii of the ſame Cirele are all equal ane to 
another. The others are called practical, for a Reaſon too 
obvious to be mentioned; thus, thata right Line may be drawn 
from one Point to another, is a practical Propoſition ; inaſmuch 
as it expreſſes that ſomething may be done. | 
. IX. From this twofold Conſideration of Pro- 
tbematical poſitions ariſes the twofold Diviſion of Mathe- 
Principles matical Principles into Axiamt and Poſtulates. 
difeinguiſhed By an Axiom they underſtand any ſelf-evident 
into Axioms ſpeculative Truth; as, that the Whole is greater 
and Poſtu= than its Parts That Things equal to one and Ithe 
lates. fame Thing are equal to ane another. But a ſelf- 
evident practical Prapoſition is what they call a Po/tulate. Such 
are thoſe of Euclid; that a finite Right Line may be continued 
dire#tly forwards ; That @ Circle may be deſcribed about any Center 
with any Diſtance. And here we are to obſerve, that as in an 
Axiom the Agreement or Diſagreement between the Subject 
and Predicate- muſt come under the immediate Inſpection of 
the Mind; fo in a Pe/tulate, not only the Poffibility of the 
Thing aſſerted muſt be evident at firſt View, but alſo the 
Manner in which it may be effected. For where this Manner 
is not of itſelf apparent, the Propoſition comes under the 
Notion of the demonſtrable Kind, and is treated as ſuch by 
Geometrical Writers. Thus, t draw a Right-Line from one- 


Paint te another, is aſſumed by Euclid as a Poftulate, —_— 
h | ene 


= r 
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the Manner of doing it is ſo obvious, as to require no pre- 
vious Teaching. But then it is not equally evident, hto we 
are to conflrut? an equilateral Triangle. For this Reaſon he ad- 
vances it as a demonſtrable Propoſition, lays down Rules for 
the exact Performance, and at the ſame Time proves, that if 
theſe Rules are followed, the Figure will be juſtly deſcribed. 

X. THrs naturally leads me to take Notice, + 
that as ſelf-evident Truths are diſtinguiſhed into frable Pro- 
different Kinds, according as they are ſpecula- ions inte 
tive or practical; fo is it alſo with demonſtrable Theorems and 
Propoſitions, A demonſtrable ſpeculative Pro- Problems. 
poſition is by Mathematicians called a Theorem. 
Such is the famous 47th Propofition of the firſt-Book of the 
Elements, known the Name of the Pythagoric Theorem, 
from its ſuppoſed Inventor Pythagoras, viz. That in every 
right-angled Triangle, the Square deſcribed upon the Side ſubtending 
the Right- Angle is equal to bath the Squares deſcribed upon the 
Sides containing the RK; ht- Angle. On the other Hand, a de- 
monſtrable practical Propoſition is called a Problem; as where 
Euclid teaches us to deſcribe a Square upon a given Right-Line. 

XI. SINCE J am upon this Subject, it may C arte, 
not be amiſs to add, that, befides the four Kinds , , 
of Propoſitions already mentioned, Mathema- p,y, ;,; 
ticians have alſo a fifth, known by the Name of from Theo- 
Corollaries, Theſe are uſually ſubjoined to rems or Pro- 
Theorems or Problems, and differ from them only lem. 
in this; that they flow from what is there de- 
monſtrated in ſo obvious a Manner as to diſcover their De- 
pendence upon the Propoſition whence they are deduced, al- 
moſt as ſoon as propoſed. Thus Euclid having demonſtrated, 
that in every right-lined Triangle all the three Ang es talen together 
are equal to two Right. Angles; adds by way of Corollary, hat 
all the three Angles of any one Triangle taken together are equal to 
all the three Angies of any other Triangle taken together : Which 
is evident at firſt Sight; becauſe in all Caſes they are equal to 
two right ones, and Fhings equal to one and the ſame ding 
KI. Tr lat Thing 1 ſhall take N f 

XII. Tur la in take Notice o * 
in the Practice of the eee is what . ary 
they call their Schelig. They are indifterently ef 4,,,,. 
annexed to Definitions, Propofitions, or Corol- in, or a 
laries; and anſwer the fame Purpoſes as Anno- Comment. 
tations upon a Claflic Author, For in them 
Occafion is taken to explain whatever may appear intricate 
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and obſcure in a Train of Reaſoning; to anſwer Objections; 
to teach the Application and Uſes of Propoſitions; to lay open 
the Original and Hiſtory of the ſeveral Diſcoveries made in 
the Science; and in a Word, to acquaint us with all ſuch 
Particulars as deſerve to be known, whether conſidered as 
Points of Curioſity or Profit. 


WW =” Oo © K > a 


The Method © III. Trvs we have taken a ſhort View of 

of the Mathe- the ſo much celebrated Method of the Mathe- | {{ 
= maticians _ maticians; which, to any one who conſiders it I 2 
| wnzxverſal, with a proper Attention, muſt needs appear uni- t! 
3 and @ ſure verſal, and equally applicable in other Sciences. t 
"4 Guide io - They begin with Definitions. From theſe they Wl P 
* Certainly. deduce their Axioms and Poſtulates, which ſerve 1 C 
__ as Principles of Reaſoning; and, having thus laid a firm Foun- 8 
9 dation, advance to Theorems and Problems, eſtabliſhing all by ee 
ö the ſtricteſt Rules of Demonſtration, The Corollarics flow 1 
naturally and of themſelves, And if any Particulars are ce 
i ſtill wanting to illuſtrate a Subject, or compleat the Reader's BY C 
4 Information; theſe, that the Series of Reaſoning may not be W 
9 interrupted or broken, are generally thrown into Scholia, #Y V 
1 In a Syſtem of Knowledge fo uniform and well connected, ar 
= no Wonder if we meet with Certainty ; and if thoſe Clouds KY 
W and Darkneſſes, that deface other Parts of human Science, f 
"4 and bring Diſcredit even upon Reaſon itſelf, are here ſcat= KY M 
3 tered and diſappear. = M 
| Self-evident XIV. Bor I ſhall for the preſent wave theſe NM 
7. Reflections, which every Reader of Underſtand- I >; 
known by the Ing, is able to make of himſelf; and return to the iS 
apparent Conſideration of ſelf-evident Propoſitions. It RY *© 
ungwoidatle will doubtleſs be expected, after what has been 0 
Conneftion here ſaid of them, that I ſhould eſtabliſh ſome TY Pa 
between the Criteria or Marks, by which they may be diſtin- 18 

Subjet and guiſhed. But I frankly own my Inability in this 

Fredicate. reſpect, as not being able to conceive any Thing 

| S * 8 


in them more obvious and ſtriking, than that Self- evidence 
which conſtitutes their very Nature. All I have therefore to 
obſerve on this Head is, that we ought to make it our firſt 
Care to obtain clear and determinate Ideas. When after- 
wards we come to compare theſe together, if we perceive be- 
tween any of them a neceſſary and unavoidable Connection, 
inſomuch that it is impoſſible to conceive them exiſting aſun- 
der, without deſtroying the verv Ideas compared ; we may 
then conclude, that the Propoſition expreſſing this Relation 
js a Principle, and of the Kind we call ſelf-evident. In the 

| Example 
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Example mentioned above, The Radii of the ſame Circle are all 


equal between themſelves, this intuitive Evidence ſhines forth in 
the cleareſt Manner; it being impoſſible for any one, who 
attends to his own Ideas, not to perceive the Equality here 
aſſerted. For as the Circumference is every where diftant from 
the Center by the exact Length of the deſcribing Line, the 
Radii drawn from the Center into the Circumference, being 
ſeverally equal to this one Line, muſt needs alſo be equal 
among themſelves, If we ſuppoſe the Radii unequal, we at 
the ſame Time ſuppoſe the Circumference more diſtant from 
the Center in ſome Places than in others; from which Sup- 
polition, as it would exhibit a Figure quite different from a 
Circle, we ſee there is no ſeparating the Predicate from the 
Subject in this Propoſition, without deſtroying the Idea in 
relation to which the Compariſon was made. The ſame 
Thing will be found to hold in all our other intuitive Per- 


ceptions, inſomuch that we may eſtabliſh this as an univerſal ' 


Criterion, whereby to judge of and diſtinguiſh them. 1 
would not however be underſtood to mean, as if this ready 
View of the unavoidable Connection between ſome Ideas was 


any Thing really different from Self-evidence. It is indeed 


nothing more than the Notion of Self-evidence a little un- 
folded, and as it were laid open to the Inſpection of the 
Mind. Intuitive Judgements need no other diſtinguiſhing 
Marks, than that Brightneſs which ſurrounds them; in like 
Manner as Light diſcovers itſelf by its own Preſence, and the 
Splendor it univerſally diffuſes, But I have ſaid enough of 
ſelf-evident Propoſitions, and ſhall therefore now proceed 
to thoſe of the demonſtrable Kind ; which being gained in 
conſequence of Reaſoning, naturally leads us to the third 


Part of Logick, where this Operation of the Underſtanding . 


s explained, 
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Of Reaſoning in general, and the Parts of which it conſiſts, TY | 

Remote Rela- l. E have ſeen how the Mind procceds | c 

tions diſco- in furniſhing itſelf with Ideas, and d 

wered by framing intuitive Perceptions, Let us next in- k 

Means of quire into the Manner of diſcovering thoſe more p 

ner mediale remote Relations, which, lying at a Diſtance from t 
Ideas. > 

the Underitanding, are not to be traced but by 0 

Means of a higher Exerciſe of its Powers. It often happens in F 

comparing Ideas together, that their Agreement or Diſagree. C: 

ment cannot be diſcerned at firſt View, eſpecially if they are of 0 

ſuch a Nature as not to admit of an exact Application one to an- tl 

other. When, for Inſtance, we compare two Figures of a ditter- n 

ent Make, in order to judge of their Equality or [nequality, it is ti 

plain, that by barely conſidering the Figures themſelves, we can- It 

not arrive at an exact Determination; becauſe, by reaſon of their d 

diſagreeing Forms, it is impoſſible ſo to put them together, as tl 

tnat their ſeveral Parts ſhall mutually coincide, Here then it th 


becomes 
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becomes neceſſary to look out for ſome third Idea that will 
admit of ſuch an Application as the preſent Caſe requires; 
wherein if we ſucceed, all Difficulties vaniſh, and the Relation 
we are 1n queſt of may be traced with Eaſe, Thus right-lined 
Figures are all reduced to Squares, by Means of which we can 
meaſure their Areas, 444 42tezin4:4 exactly their Agreement 
or Diſagreement in ent o Magnitude. 


II. IF nay i be aſked, how any third Idea 
can ſerve ww diſcover a Relation between two 


others, 4 anſwer, 05 being compared ſeverally 


with theſe others; for ſuch a Compariſon ena- 
bles us to ſee how far the Ideas with which this 


This Manner 
of arrivin 
at T ruth 
termed Rea- 


ſoning. 


third is compared are connected or disjoined 
between themſelves, In the Example mentioned above of 
two right-lined Figures, if we compare each of them with 
ſome Square whole Area is known, and find the one exactly 
equal to it, and the other leſs by a ſquare Inch, we immedi- 
ately conclude that the Area of the firſt Figure is a ſquare 
Inch greater than that of the ſecond, This Manner of deter- 
mining the Relation between any two Ideas, by the Interven- 
tion of ſome third with which they may be compared, is th. & 
which we call Reaſoning, and is indeed the chief Inſtrument 
by which we puth on our Diſcoveries, and enlarge our Know- 
ledge. The great Art lies in finding out ſuch intermediate 
Ideas, as, when compared with the others in the Queſtion, will 
furniſh evident and known Truths, becauſe, as will afterwards 
appear, it is only by Means of them that we arrive at the 
Knowledge of what is hidden and remote. 


III. FRou what has been ſaid it appears, that 
every Act of Reaſoning neceſſarily includes three 
diſtinct Judgements; two wherein the Ideas whoſe 
Relation we want to diſcover are ſeverally com- 
pared with the middle Idea, and a third wherein 


The Parts 
that conflitute 
an Att of 
Reaſoning 
and a Fyllo- 
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they are themſelves connected or disjoined, ac- C 

cording tothe Reſult of that Compariſon. Now as in the ſecond 
Part of Logick our Judgements, when put into Words, were | 
called Propoſitions, fo here in the third Part the Expreſſions uf {i 
our Reaſonings are termed Sy/logiſms. And hence it follows, f 
that as every Act of Reaſoning implies three ſcveral Judge- þ 
ments, ſo every Syllogiſm muſt include three diſtinct Propoſi- 
tions. When a Reaſoning is thus put into Words, and appears 
in Form of a 5yllogiſm, the interinediate Idea made Uſe of, to 
diſcover the Agreement or Diſagreement we fearch for, 1s called 
the middle Term; and the two Ideas themſelves, with which 
JF this third is compared, go by the Name of the —_— : 
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Iaftance, Man IV. Bor as theſe Things are beſt illuſtrated 
end Accouni- by Examples; let us, for Inſtance, ſet ourſelves to 
ableneſß. inquire, I hether Men are accountable for their 
Actions. As the Relation between the Ideas of Man and 
Aecountablen:ſs comes not within the immediate View of the 
Mind, our firſt Care muſt be to find out ſome third Idea that 
will enable us the more eaſily to. difcover and trace it. A 
very ſmall Meaſure of Reflection is ſufficient to inform us, 
that no Creature can be accountable for his Actions, unleſs we 
ſuppoſe him capable of diſtinguiſhing the good from the bad; 
that is, unleſs we ſuppoſe him poſſeſſed of Reaſon. Nor is 
this alone ſufficient. For what would it avail him to know 


good from bad Actions, 'if he had no Freedom of Choice, 
nor could avoid the one and purſae the other ? Hence it be- 
comes neceſſary to take in both Conſiderations in the preſent c 
Caſe, It is at the ſame Time equally apparent, that where-eyer J 
there is this Ability of diſtinguiſhing good from bad Actions, and { 
of purſuing the one and avoiding the other, there alfo a Crea- \ 
ture is accountable, We have then got a third Idea, with 2 
which Accountableneſs is infeparably connected, viz. Reaſon and e 
Eiberty; which are here to be conſidered as making up one F 
complex Conception. Let us now take this middle Idea, and q 
compare it with the other Term in the Gueſtion, viz. Man, TY þ 

and we all know by Experience that it may be affirmed of 
| him. Having thus by Means of the intermediate Idea formed u 
bs two ſeveral Judgements, viz. that Man is poſſeſſed of Reaſon and C 
I Liberty; and that Reaſon and Liberty imply Accountableneſs, a tt 
; third obviouſly and neceſſarily follows, viz. that Man is account: c 
N able fer his Actions. Here then we have a compleat Act of ot 
- Reaſoning, in which according to what has been already ob- 8. 
of ſerved, . there are three diſtinct Judgements ; two that may be I. 
by {tiled previous, inaſmuch as they lead to the other, and arile be 
'$ from comparing the middle Idea with the two Ideas in the cc 
= Queſtion : The third is a Conſeguence of theſe previous Acts, co 
” and flows from combining the extreme Ideas between them- WY | 
| 5 ſelves. If now we put this Reaſoning into Words, it exhi- fit 
1 bits what Logicians term a Syllogiſm, and, when propoſed in a; 
| 4 0 due Form, runs thus: _— ca 
"8 Every Creature peſſſſed of Reaſon and Liberty is accountable log 
\ 5 for his Acticns. ab, 
Man is a Creature poſſeſſed of Reaſon and Liberty. 8 
Therefore Man is accountable for his Actions. fir. 
Premiſes, V. In this Syllogiſm we may obſerve, that ay 
Concluſion, there are three ſeveral Propoſitions expreſſing tha the 
Extremes, three Judgements implied in the Act of Reaſon-„ . c 


middle Term, ing; 


\ 
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ing; and fo diſpoſed, as to repreſent diſtinctly what paſſes 
within the Mind in tracing the more diſtant Relations of 
its Ideas. The two firſt Propoſitions anſwer the to previous 
Judgements in Reaſoning, and are called the Premiſes, becauſe 
they are placed before the other. The third is termed the Con- 
cluſion, as being gained in conſequence of what was aſſerted 
in the Premiſes. We are alſo to remember, that the Terms 
expreſſing the two Ideas whole Relations we inquire after, as 
here Man and Accountableneſs, are in general called the Ex- 
tremes; and that the intermediate Idea, by Means of which the 
Relation is traced, viz. A Creature poſſeſſed of Reaſon and Li- 
berty, takes the Name of the middle Term. Hence it follows, 
that by the Premiſes of a Syllogiſm we are always to under- 
ſtand the two Propoſitions, where the middle Term is ſeverally 
compared with the Eatremes; for theſe conſtitute the previous 
Judgements, whence the Truth we are in queſt of is by Rea- 
ſoning deduced, The Concluſion is that other Propoſition, in 
which the Extremes themſelves are joined or ſeparated agree- 
ably to what appears upon the above Compariſon. All this is 
evidently ſeen in the foregoing Syllogiſm, where the two firſt 
Propoſitions which repreſent the Premiſes, and the third that 
makes the Concluſion, are exactly agreeable to the Definitions 
here given. | 
VI. BREroRE ve take Leave of this Article, it Major and 

will be farther neceſſary to obſerve, that as the Miner Term, 
Concluſion is made up of the extreme Terms of Major and 


the Syllogiſm, ſo that Extreme, which ſerves as Miner Prep. 


the Predicate of the Concluſion, goes by the Name fition. 

of the Major Term: The other Extreme, which makes the 
Subject in the ſame Propoſition, is called the dinor Term. 
From this Diſtinction of the Extremes ariſes alſo a Diſtinction 
between the Premiſes, where theſe Extremes are ſeverally 
compared with the middle Term. That Propoſition which 
compares the greater Extreme, or the Predicate of the Con- 
eluſion with the middle Term, is called the Mafer Propo- 
ſition : The other, wherein the ſame middle Term is compared 
with the Subject of the Concluſion or leſſer Extreme, is 
called the Minor Propoſition. All this is obvious from the Syl- 
logiſm already given, where the Concluſion is, Man is accu. 
able for his Aftons. For here the Predicate Accorntable for 
his Afions, being connected with the middle Ferm in the 
firſt of the e „ Every Creature poſſeſſed of Reaſon 


and Liberty is accountable for his Actions, gives what we Call 
the Major Propoſition. In the ſecond of the Premiſes ; Man is 
6 Creature paſſeſſed of Reaſon and Lilerty, we find the lefler Ex- 


treme, 
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treme, or Subject of the Concluſion, v;z. Man, connected with 
the ſame middle Term, whence it is known to be the Minor 
Propoſition. I ſhall only add, that when a Syllegiſm is propoſed 
in due Form, the Major Propoſition is always placed firft, 
the Minor next, and the Concluſion laſt, according as we have 
done in that offered above. | 

Judgement VII. Havinc thus cleared the Way, by ex- 
and Propoſi- aining ſuch Terms as we are likely to have 
tion, Reaſon- cation for in the Progreſs of this Treatiſe ; it 
ing and Syl- may not be amiſs to obſerve, tnat though we have 
vgiſm, 4iſ- carefully diſtinguiſhed between the AF of Reafon- 
pinguiſpea. ing and a Syllagiſm, which is no more than the Ex- 
preſſion of it, yet common Language is not fo critical on this 
Head; the Term Reaſoning being promiſcuouſly uſed to ſignify 
either the Judgements of the Mind as they follow one another 
in Train, or the Propoſitions expreſſing theſe Judgements. Nor 
need we wonder that it is ſo, inaſmuch as our Ideas and 
the Terms appropriated to them are fo connected by Habit 
and Uſe, that our Thoughts fall as it were ſpontaneouſly into 
Language as faſt as they riſe in the Mind; fo that even in 
our Realonings within ourſelves, we are not able wholly io lay 
aſide Words. But notwithſtanding this ſtrict Connection be- 
tween mental and verbal Reaſoning, if I may be allowed that 


Expreſſion, I thought it needful here to diſtinguiſh them, in 
order to give a juſt Idea of the Manner of deducing one Truth 


from another. While the Mind keeps the Ideas of Things in 
View, and combines its Judgements according to the real 
Evidence attending them, there is no great Danger of Miſ- 
take in our Reaſonings, becauſe we carry our Conclufions no 
farther than the Clearneſs of our Perceptions warrants us. But, 
where we make uſe of Words, the Caſe is often otherwiſe, 
nothing being more common than to let them paſs without 
attending to the Ideas they repreſent ; inſomuch that we fre- 
quently combine Expreſſions, which upon Examination appear 
to have no determinate Meaning. Hence it greatly un 

us to diſtinguiſh between Reaſoning and Syllogiſm; and to 
take Care that the one be in all Caſes the true and juſt Repre- 
fentation of the other. However, as I am unwilling to secede 
too far from the common Forms of Speech, er to multiply 
Diſtinctions without Neceſſity, I ſhall henceforward conſider 
Propoſitions as repreſenting the real Judgements of the Mind, 


and Syllogiſms as the true Copies of our Reaſonings; which 
indeed they ought always to be, and undoubtedly always will 


be to Men who think juſtly, and are deſirous of arriving at 
Truth, Upon this Suppotition there will be no Danger in 
I | | uſing 


n 
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uling the Words Judgement and Propoſition promiſcuouſly; or 
in conſidering Reaſoning as either a Combination of various 
j ts, or of the Propoſitions expreſſing them; becauſe, 
being the exact Copics one of another, the Reſult will be in 
all Cafes the Game. Nor is it a {mall Advantage that we can 


thus conform to common Speech, without confounding our 


Ideas or running into Ambiguity, By this Means we bring 
ourſelves upon a Level with other Men, readily apprehend the 
Meaning of their Expreſſions, and can with Fate convey our 
own Notions and Sentiments in their Minds. 

VIII. Tus Things premiſed, we may in the 7, a fg 
general deſine Reaſoning to be an AA or Operation Ad of Rea- 
of the Mind, deducing {ome unknown Prepaſition foxing the 
„im ather previous ones that are evident and known. Premiſes muſe 
Theſe previous Propoſitions, in a ſimple Act of 4e iztuitive 
Reaſoning, are only two in Number; and it is Traths. 
always required that they be of themſelves apparent to the 
Underſtanding, inſomuch that we aſſent to aud perceive the 
Truth of them as ſoon as propoſed. In the Syllogiſm given 
above, the Premiſes are ſuppoſed to be ſelf- evident Truths ; 
otherwiſe the Concluſion could not be inferred by a ſingle Act 
of Reaſoning. It, for Inſtance, in the Major, Every Creature 
pojſeſſed of Reaſan and Liberty is accountable for bis Acbiaus, the 
Connection between the Subject and Predicate could not be 
perceived by a hare Attention ta the Ideas themſelves ; it is 
evident that this Prapobtion would no leſs require a Proof 
than the Conciuſion deduced from it. Ia this Cafe a new 


middle Term muſt be {ought for, to trace the Connection 


here ſuppoſed; and this of courſe furniſhes another Syllogiſm, 


by which having eſtabliſhed the Propoſition in Queſtion, we are 


then, and not before, at Liberty tauſcitin any ſucceeding Train 
of Reaſoning. And ſhould it fo happen, that in this ſecond 
Eſſay there was ſtill ſome previous Propoſition whoſe Truth 
did not appear at firſt Sight, we muſt then have Recourſe to a 
third Syllogiſm, in order to lay open that Truth to the Mind; 
becaule ſo lang as the Premiſes remain uncertaia, the Con- 
cluſion built upon them muſt be ſo too. When, by conduct- 
ing our Thoughts in this Manner, we at laſt arrive at ſome 
Syllogiſm where the previous Propofitions are intuitive Truths; 
the Mind then reſts in full Security, as perceiving that the ſeveral 
Concluſions it has paſſed through ſtand upon the immaveable 
Foundation of Self- evidence, and when traced to their Source 
terminate in it. | 


IX. Ws 
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Reaſoning, in IX. W ſee therefore, that in order to infer a 
the higheft Concluſion by a ſingle Act of Reaſoning, the Pre- 
Exerciſe of it, miſes mult be intuitive Propoſitions. Where they 
only a Conca- are not,previous Syllogiſms are required; inwhich 
9” of caſe Reaſoning becomes a complicated Act, tak- 
login. ing in a Variety of ſucceflive Steps. This fre- 
nary happens in tracing the more remote Relation of our 
deas; where, many middle "Terms being called in, the Con- 
cluſion cannot be made out but in conſequence of a Series of 
Syllogiſms following one another in Train. But although in 
this Concatenation of Propofitions, thoſe that form the Premiſes 
of the laſt Syllogiſm are often conſiderably removed from Self- 
evidence; yet it we trace the Reaſoning backwards, we ſhall find 
them the Concluſions of previous Sellogifins, whoſe Premiſes 
approach. nearer and nearer to Intuition in Proportion as we 
advance, and are found at laſt to terminate in it. And if, 
after having thus unravelled a Demonſtration, we take it the 
contrary Way; and obſerve how the Mind, ſetting out with 
intuitive Perceptions, couples them together to form a Con- 
cluſion; how, by introducing this Concluſion into another 
Syllogiſm, it ſtill advances one Step farther ; and ſo proceeds, 
making every new Diſcovery ſubſervient to its future Pro- 
greis; we ſhall then perceive clearly, that Reaſoning, in the 
higheſt Exercife of that Faculty, is no more than an orderly 
Combination of thoſe ſimple Acts which we have already ſo fully 
explained, The great Art lies in fo adjuſting our Syllogiſms 
one to another, that the Propoſitions ſeverally made uſe of as 
Premiſes may be manifeſt Conſequences of what goes before. 
For as by this Means every Concluſion is deduced from known 
and eſtabliſhed Truths, the very laſt in the Series, how far ſo- 
ever we carry it, will have 2 Certainty attending it than 
the original intuitive Perceptions themſelves, in which the 
whole Chain of Syllogiſms takes its Riſe. 
Requires in- X. Tus we ſee, that Reaſoning beginning 
zuitive Cer- with firſt Principles, riſes gradually from one 
tainty in Judgement to another, and connects them in fuch 
every Step of Manner, that every Stage of the Progreſſion brings 
the Progreſ= intuitive Certainty along with it. And now at 
fron. length we may clearly underſtand the Definition 
given above of this diſtinguiſhing Faculty of the human Mind. 
Reaſon, we have faid, is the Ability of deducing unknown 
Truths from Principles or Propoſitions that are already known. 
This evidently appears by the foregoing Account, where we 
ſee that no Propoſition is admitted into a Syllogiſm, to ſerve 


as one of the previous Judgements on which the . 
| reſts, 
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reſts, unleſs it is itſelf a known and eſtabliſned Truth, whoſe 
Connection with ſelf- evident Principles has been already 
traced. 

XI. "THERE is yet another Obſervation which S Eur 
naturally offers itſelf in conſequence of the above Truths, the 
Detail; vr. that all the Knowledge acquired by «/timate 
Reaſoning, how far ſoever we carry our Diſco- #9#udation of 
veries, is ſtill built upon our intuitive Percepti- allSciexce aud 
ons. Towards the End of the laſt Part, we divided Cn. 
Propolitions into ſelf-evident and demonſtrable,and repreſented 
thoſe of the ſelf-evidentKind as the Foundation on which the 
whole Superſtructure of human Science reſted. This Doc- 
trine is now abundantly confirmed by what has been delivered 
in the preſent Chapter. We have found. that every Diſcovery 
of human Reaſon is the Conſequence of a Train of Syllogiſms, 
which, when traced to their Source, always terminate in ſelf- 


evident Perceptions, When the Mind arrives at theſe primi- 


tive Truths, it purſues not its Inquiries farther, as well know- 
ing that no Evidence can exceed that which flows from an 
immediate View of the Agreement or Diſagreement between 
its Ideas. And hence it is that, in unravelling any Part of 
Knowledge, in order to come at the Foundation on which it 
ſtands, intuitive Truths are always the laſt Reſort of the Un- 
derſtanding; beyond which it aims not to advance, but poſ- 
ſeſſes its Notions in perfect Security, as having now reached 
the very Spring and Fountain of all Science and Certainty. 


„ 
2 


. . 


07 the ſeveral Kinds of Reaſoning; and firſt, of 
bat by which we determine the Genera and Species 
of Things. | 


J. E have endeavoured in the foregoing ,, bee 
Chapter to give as diſtinct a Notion as aeg 4 
poſſible of Reaſoning, and of the Manner in which 
it is conducted. Let us now inquire a little into the Diſco- 
veries made by this Faculty, and what thoſe Ends are which 
we have principally in View in the Exerciſe of it. All the 
Aims of human Reaſon may in the general be reduced to theſe 
two: 1. To rank Things under thoſe univerſal Ideas to which 
they truly belong; and, 2. To aſcribe to them their ſeveral 


Attributes and Properties in conſequence of that Diſtribution. 
II. FiRsr 
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The firſt Kind II. Firs then I ſay, that one great Aim of 
regards the human Reaſon is to determine the Genera and 
Genera and Fpecies of Things, We have ſeen in the firſt Part 
Species of of this Treatiſe, how the Mind proceeds in fram- 
7 bings. ing general Ideas. We have alſo ſeen in the ſe- 
cond Part, how by Means of thefe general Ideas we come 
by univerſal Propofitions. Now as in thefe univerſal Propo- 


tions we affirm ſome Property of a Genus or Species, it 
is plain that we cannot apply this Property to particular Ob- 


jects till we have firſt determined whether they are compre- 


hended under that general Idea of which the Property is 
affirmed. Thus there are certain Properties belonging to all 
c Numbers, which nevertheleſs cannot be applied to any 
particular Number until we have firſt diſcovered it to be of 
the Species expreſſed by that natural Name. Hence Reaſon- 
ing begins with referring Things to their ſeveral Diviſions and 
Claſſes in the Scale of our Ideas; and as theſe Diviſions are all 
diſtinguiſhed by particular Names, we hereby Jearn to 4 
Terms expreffing general Conceptions to ſuch particular Ob- 
jects as come under our immediate Confidcration. | 

De Steps by IH. Now in order to arrive at theſe Conclu- 
avhich ve ſions, by which the ſeveral Objects of Perception 
arrive at are brought under general Names, two Thin 5 are 
Conclufroms manifeftly neceſſary. Firſt, that we take a View 
&f this Sert. of the Idea itſelf denoted by that general Name, 
and carefully attend to the diſtinguiſhing Marks which ſerve to 
characterize it, Secondly, that we compare this Idea with the 
Object under Conſideration, obſerving diligently wherein they 
agree or difter, If the Idea is found to correſpond with the 
particular Object, we then without Heſitation apply the gene- 
ral Name ; but if no ſuch Correſpondence intervenes, the Con- 
cluſion mult neceſſarily take a contrary Turn. Let us, for 
inſtance, take the Number Eight, and conſider by what Steps 


we are led to pronounce it an even Number. Firſt then, we 


call to Mind the Idea ſignified by the Expreſſion an even Num- 
ber, wiz. that it is a Number diviſible into equal Parts. We 
then compare this Idea with the Number Eight, and, finding 
them manifeitly to agree, ſee at once the Neceſſitg of admitting 
the Concluſion. Theſe ſeveral Judgements therefore transferred 
into Language, and reduced to the Form of a Syllogiſm, appear 
rnaus: 
Every Number that may be divided into two equal Parts is an 
EVEN Number. | 
The Number EIGHT may be divided into two equal Parts. 
Therefore the Number EIGHT is an EVEN Number. 
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IV. I nave made Choice of this Example, 
not ſo much for the Sake of the e 9 
which is obvious enough, and might have been Javed, the! 
obtained without all that Parade of Words, but in frmiliar 
chiefly becauſe it is of eaſy Comprchention, and Cajes we do 
ſerbes at the ſame Time diſtinctly to exhibit the a always 
Form of Reaſoning, by which the Underſtanding end 72 
conduRts itſelf in all Inſtances of this Kind, And en. 
here it may be obſerved, that where the general Idea, to which 
particular Objects are referred, Is very familiar to the Mind, 
and frequently in View; this Reference, and the Application 
of the general Name, ſcem to be made without an Apparatus 
of eren When we ſee a Horſe in the Fields, or a Dog 
in the Street, we readily apply the Name of the Species; Habit, 
and a familiar Acquaintance with the general Idea, ſuggeſting 
it inſtantaneouſly to the Mind. We are not however to ima- 

ine on this Account that the Underitanding departs from the 
uſual Rules of juſt Thinking. A frequent Repetition of Acts 
begets a Habit;. and Habits are attended with a certain Prom pt · 
neſs of Execution, that prevents our obſerving the ſeveral Steps 
and Gradations by which any Courſe of Action is accompliſhed. 
But in other Inſtances, Where we judge not by precontracted 
Habits, as when the general Idea is very complex, or leſs fa- 
miliar to the Mind, we always proceed according to the Form 
of Reaſoning eſtabliſhed above. A Goldſmith, for Inſtance, 
who is in doubt as to any Piece of Metal, whether it be of the 
Species called Gold, hrit examines its Properties, and then 
comparing them with the general Idea ſignified by that Name, 
if he finds a perfect Correſpondence, no longer heſitates under 
what Claſs of Metals to rank it. Now what is this but follow- 
ing Step by Step thoſe Rules of Reaſoning which we have be- 
fore laid down as the S: andards by w nich to regulate our 
Thoughts in all Concluſions of this Kind? 

V. Nox let it be imagined that our Reſearches The great 
here, becauſe in Appearance bounded to the im- Importance of 
poſing of general Names upon particular Objects, % Branch 
are therefore trivial and of little Conſequence, 9 Reaſoning, 
Some of the moſt conſiderable Debates among Mankind, and 
ſuch too as nearly regard their Lives, Intereſt, and Happineſs, 
turn wholly upon this Article, Is it not the chief Emp] loyment 
of our ſeveral Courts of Judicature to r in particul: r 
Inſtances what is Law, Juſtice, and Equity? Of what Im- 
portance 1s it in many Caſes to decide aright whether an Ac- 
tion ſhall be termed Murder or Manſlaughter? We fee then 
that no leſs than the Lives and Fortunes of Men depend often 
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upon theſe Deciſions, The Reaſon is plain. Actions, when 
once referred to a general Idea, draw after them all that may 
be affirmed of that Idea; inſomuch that the determining the 
Species of Actions is all one with determining what Proportion 
of Praiſe or Diſpraiſe, Commendation or Blame, &c. ought to 
follow them. For as it is allowed that Murder deſerves Death; 
by bringing any particular Action under the Head of Murder, 
we of courſe decide the Puniſhment due to it. | 

VI. Bur the great Importance of this Branch 


_—_ of Reaſoning, and the Neceſſity of Care and 
of it praftiſed Circumſpection in referring particular Objects 
by Mathema- to general Ideas, is ſtill farther evident from the 
licians. Practice of the Mathematicians. Every one who 


has read Euclid knows, that he frequently re- 
quires us to draw Lines thro' certain Points, and according 
to ſuch and ſuch Directions. The Figures thence reſulting 
are often Squares, Parallelograms, or Rectangles. Yet Euclid 
never ſuppoſes this from their bare Appearance, but always 
demonſtrates it upon the ſtricteſt Principles of Geometry. 
Nor is the Method he takes in any Thing different from that 
deſcribed above. Thus, for Inſtance, having defined a Square 
to be a Figure bounded by four equal Sides joined together at 
right Anyles; when ſuch a Figure ariſes in any Conſtruction 
previous to the Demonſtration of a Propoſition, yet he never 
calls it by that Name until he has ſhewn that its Sides arc 
equal, and all its Angles right ones. Now this is apparently the 
ſame Form of Reaſoning we have before exhibited in proving 
Eigbt to be an even Number, as will be evident to any one who 
reduces it into a regular Syllogiſm. I ſhall only add, that when 
Eu clid has thus determined the Species of any Figure, he is 
then, and not before, at Liberty to aſcribe to it all the Pro- 
perties already demonſtrated of that Figure, and thereby ren- 
der it ſubſervient to the future Courſe of his Reaſoning. 

3 VII. HavixG thus ſufficiently explained the 
barialle Rules by which we are to conduct ourſelves in 
Ideas, with ranking particular Objects under general Ideas, 
ſeady Appli- and ſhewn their Conformity to the Practice and 
cation of Manner of the Mathematicians; it remains only 
Names, ren- to obſerve, that the true Way of rendering this 
ders this Part Part of Knowledge both eaſy and certain, is, by 
of Knowledge habituating ourſelves to clear and determinate 
voth ah and Ideas, and keeping them ſteadily annexed to their 
Os _ reſpective Names, For as all our Aim is to apply 
general Words aright, if theſe Words ſtand for invariable 
Ideas that are perſcclly known to the Mind, and can be readily 
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diſtinguiſhed upon Occaſion, there will be little Danger of 
Miſtake or Error in our Reaſonings. Let us ſuppoſe that, by 
examining any Object, and carrying our Attention ſueceſſively 
from one Part to another, we have acquainted ourſelves with 
the ſeveral Particulars obſervable in it. If among theſe we find 
ſuch as conſtitute ſome general Idea, framed and ſettled before- 
hand by the Underſtanding, and diſtinguiſhed by a particular 
Name, the Reſemblance thus known and perceived neceſſarily 
determines the Species of the Object, and thereby gives it a 
Right to the Name by which that Species is called. Thus 
four equal Sides, joined together at right Angles, make up the 
Notion of a Square. As this is a fixed and invariable Idea, with- 
out which the general Name cannot be applied, we never call 
any particular Figure a Suare until it appears to have theſe ſe- 

veral Conditions; and contrarily, where-ever a Figure is found 

with theſe Conditions, it neceſſarily takes the Name of a Sguare. 

The fame will be found to hold in all our other Reaſonings of 
this Kind, where nothing can create any Difficulty but theWant 

of ſettled Ideas. If, for In{tance, we have not determined within 

ourſelves the preciſe Notion denoted by the Word Manſlaughter, 

it will be impoſſible for us to decide whether any particular Ac- 

tion ought to bear that Name: Becauſe, however nicely we 

examine the Action itſelf, yet, being Strangers to the general 

Idea with which it is to be compared, we are utterly unable 

to judge of their Agreement or Diſagreement. But it we take 

Care to remove this Obſtacle, and diſtinctly trace the two Ideas 

under Conſideration, all Difficulties vaniſh, and the Reſolution 

becomes both eaſy and certain, 

VIII. Thus we ſee of what Importance it is By Such . 
towards the Improvement and Certainty of hu- C * 
man Knowledge, that we accuſtom ourſelves to = 564 

OY 11. 2 v} 1 eMonyjrras- 
clear and determinate Ideas, and a ſteady Appli- ,., nrebe be 
cation of Words. Nor is this fo eaſy a Taſk as ;,,,, 1. 
ſome may perhaps be apt to imagine; it requiring % aher 
both a comprehenſive Underſtandinr, and great Parte of 
Command of Attention, to ſettle the preciſe Knowledee 
Bounds of our Ideas when they grow to be very as avell as 
complex, and include a Multitude of Particulars. Mathematics. 
Nay, and after theſe Limits are duly fixed, there is a certain 
Quickneſs of Thought and Extent of Mind required towards 
keeping the ſeveral Parts in View, that, in comparing our Ideas 
one with another, none of them may be overlooked. Vet ought 
not theſe Difficulties to diſcourage us: Ihoꝰ great, they are not 
unſurmountable; and the Advantages ariſing from Succeſs will 
amply recompenſe our Toil. 7 he Certainty and eaſy Applica- 
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tion of Mathematical Knowledge is wholly owing to the exact 
Obſervance of this. Rule. And I am apt to imagine, that if 
- we employ the fame Care about all our other Ideas as Mathe- 
maticians have done about thoſe of Number and Magnitude, 
by forming them into exact Combinations, and diſtinguiſhing 
theſe Combinations into particular Names, in order to keep 
them ſteady and invariable, we ſhould ſoon have it in our 
Power to introduce Certainty and Demonſtration into other 
Parts of human Knowledge. ; 


— — 


III. 


Of Reaſoning, as it regards the Powers and Proferties 
of Things, and the Relations of our general Ideas. 


The Diſtinc= |, E come now to the ſecond great End 
tion of Rea- which Men have in View in their 
Joning, as þ Reaſonings; namely, the diſcovering and aſcrib- 
_ "O_ 7 ing to Things their ſeveral Attributes and Pro- 
caencet, uud perties. And here it will be neceſſary to diſ- 
as 1t CONCEYAS , . . . 
| | tinguiſh between Reaſoning, as it rezards the 
common Life. 0 | ; 6 re 
Sciences, and as it concerns common Life. In 


the Sciences, our Reaſon is employed chiefly about univerſa] 


Truths, it being by them alone that the Bounds of human _ 


Knowledge are enlarged. Hence the Diviſion of Things into 


various Claſſes, called otherwiſe Genera and Specics. For 


theſe univerſal Ideas being ſet up as theRepretentatives of many 
particular Things, whatever is affirmed of them may be allo 


#firmed of all the Individuals to which they belong. Murder, 
for Inflance, is a general Idea, repreſenting a certain Spfcics | 
of human Actions. Reaſon tells us that the Puniſhment due 
to it is Death. Hence every particular Action, coming under 
the Notion of Murder, has the Puniſhment of Death allotted * 
to it. Here then we apply the general Truth to ſome obvious 
Inſtance ; and this is what properly conſtitutes the Reaſoning * 


of common Life. For Men, in their ordinary Tranſactions 


and Intercourſe one with another, have, for the moſt Part, to 
do only with particular Objects. Our Friends and Relations, 
their Characters and Behaviour, the Conltitution of the ſeveral 


Bodies that ſurround us, and the Uſes to which they may be 


applied, are what chiefly engage our Attention. In all theſe, 
we reaſon about particular Things; and the whole Reſult of 


zur Reaſoning 1s, the applying the general Truths of the 
Sciences in the ordinary Tranſactions of human Life. When 
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we ſee a Viper, we avoid it, Where- ever we have Occafion 
for the forcible Action of Water to move a Body that makes 
conſiderable Reſiſtance, we take Care to convey it in ſuch a 
Manner that it ſhall fall upon the Object with Impetuoſity. 
Now all this happens in Conſequence of our familiar and 
ready Applicaton of theſe two general Truths, The Bite f a 
Viper is mortal. Mater, falling upon a Body with Impetw/ity, 
atts very forcibly towards ſeiting it in Motion. In like Manner, if 
we ſet ourſelves to conſider any particular Character, in order 
to determine the Share of Praiſe or Diſpraiſe that belongs to 
it; our great Concern is to aſcertain exactly the Proportion of 
Virtue and Vice. The Reaſon is obvious. A juſt Determination, 
in all Caſes of this Kind, depends intirely upon an Application 
of theſe general Maxims of Morality. Virtuaus Actions deſerve 
Praiſe. Vicious Actions deſerve Blame. 

II. HENCE it appears that Reaſoning, as it The Steps by 
regards common Life, is no more than the which we 
aſcribing the general Properties of Things to Proceed in.the 
thoſe ſeveral Objects with which we are more NReaſoning of 
immediately concerned, according as they are % Life. 
found to be of that par:icular Diviſion or Claſs to which the 
Properties belong, The Steps then by which we proceed are 
manifeitly theſe, Firit, we refer the Object under Conlide- 
ration to ſome general Idea or Claſs of Things. We then re- 
collect the ſeveral Attributes of that general Idea. And, laitly, 
aſcribe all thoſe Attributes to the prefent Object. T'bus, in 
conſidering the Character of Sempronius, if we find it to be of 
the Kind called Virtuaus, when we at the fame Time reflect 
that a virtuous Character is deſerving of Eſteem, it natural! 
and obviouſly follows that Sempronins is ſo too. Fhiſe Though:s 
put into a Sym, in order to exhibit the Form of Reafoning 
here required, run thus : 5; 

Every virtuous Man is worthy of Eſteem, 
SEMPRONIUS 75 @ virtnaus Man 
Therefore SEM RONIUs is ww67 thy of Eftecm. 

III. By this Syl/ogiſon it appears, that before The Cornecs 
we affirm any Thing of a particular Object, that tien and De- 
Object muſt be referred to ſome general Idea, Peudence of 
Sempronins is pronounced worthy ot Eſteem only *5ctwo grand 
in conſequence of his being a virtuous Man, or Branebes of” 
coming under that general N otion. Hence we Reaſoning eue 
ſee the neceſſary Connection of the various Parts Y r. 
of Reaſoning, and the Dependence they haye ont upon another. 
The determining the Genera and Species of Things is, as we 
have ſaid, one Exerciſe of human Keaton; and here we find 
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that this Exerciſe is the firſt in Order, and previous to the. 
other, which confilts in aſcribing to them their Powers, Pro- 
perties, and Relations. But when we have taken this previous, 
Step, and brought particular Objects under general Names; as 
the Properties we aſcribe to them are no other than thoſe of 
the general Idea, it is plain that, in order to a ſucceſsful Pro- 
greſs in this Part of Knowledge, we muſt thoroughly ac- 
quaint ourſelves with the ſeveral Relations and Attributes of 
theſe our general Ideas. When this is done, the other Part 
will be caſy, and require ſcarce any Labour or "Thought, as 
being no more than an Application' of the general Form of 
Reaſoning repreſented in the foregoing Syllogi/m. Now as we 
have already ſufficiently ſhewn how we are to proceed in deter- 
mining the Genera and Specics of Things, which, as we have 
ſaid, is the previous Step to this ſecond Branch of human 
Knowledge; all that is farther wanting towards a due Expla- 
nation of it is, to offer ſome Conliderations as to the Manner 
of inveſtigating the general Relations of our Ideas, This is 
the higheſt Exerciſe of the Powers of the Underſtanding, and 
that by means whereof we arrive at the Diſcovery of univerſal 
Truths; inſomuch that our Deductions in this Way conſtitute 
that particular Species of Reaſoning which we have before 
{aid regards principally the Sciences, 

IV. Bur that ve may conduct our Thoughts 


Two Things þ , | 
required „ with ſome Order and Method, we ſhall begin 
make a good with obſerving, that the Relations. of our general 
Reoſencr. Ideas are of two Kinds: Either ſuch as imme- 


diately diſcover themſelves, upon comparing 


the Ideas one with another; or ſuch as, being more remote 


and diſtant, require Art and Contrivance to bring them into 
View. The Relations of the firſt Kind furniſh us with in- 
tuitive and felſ-evident Truths: "Thoſe of the ſecond are 
traced by Reaſoning, and a due Application of intermediate 
Ideas. It is of this laſt Kind that we are to ſpeak here, 
having diſpatched what was neceffary with regard to the other 
in the ſecond Part. As, theretore, in tracing the more diſtant 
Relations of Things, we mult always have Recourſe to inter- 
vening Ideas, and are more or leſs ſucceſsful in our Reſearches 
according to our Acquaintance with theſe Ideas, and Ability 
of apply ing them; it is evident that, to make a good Reaſoner, 
two Things are principally required. Firſt, an extenſive 
Knowledge of thoſe intermediate ideas, by means of which 
Things may be compared one with another. Secondly, the 
Skill and Talent of applying them happily in all particular 


A 
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Inſtances that come under Coildcration, 
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V. Fixsr, I ſay, that, in order to our ſucceſsful Firf, an 
Progreſs in Reaſoning, we mult have an exten- exten/rve 
live Knowledge of thoſe intermediate Ideas by Knowledge of 
means of which Things may be compared onewith ermediate 
another. For as it 1s not eyery Idea that will ant. 
anſwer the Purpoſe of our Inquirics, but ſuch only as are pecu- 
liarly related to the Objects about which we reaſon, ſo as, by a 
Compariſon with them, to furniſh evident and known Truths; 
nothing is more apparent than that the greater Variety of 
Conceptions we can call into View, the more likely we are to 
find ſome among them that will help us to the Truths here 
required. And, indeed, it is found to hold in Experience, 
that in Proportion as we enlarge our Views of Things, and 

row acquainted with a Multitude of different Objects, the 
4 — Faculty gathers Strength: For, by extending our 
Sphere of Knowledge, the Mind acquires a certain Force and 
Penetration, as being accuſtomed to examine the ſeveral Ap- 
pearances of its Ideas, and obſerve what Light they caſt one 
upon another, 

VI. AND this J take to be the Reaſon that, in To excel in 
order to excel remarkably in any one Branch of any one 
Learning, it is neceſſary to have at leaſt a general #ranch of 
Acquaintance with the whole Circle of Arts and Learning, 
Sciences. The Truth of it is, all the various de mußt be 
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Inſtances, ſerve toilluſtrate and ſet off each other. % Circle 
And althoꝰ it is not to be denied that, by an obſti- ,- 1,4; an 
nate Application to one Branch of Study, a Man Sciences. 
may make conſiderable Progreſs, and acquire ſome Degree 
of Eminence in it; yet his Views will be always narrow and 
contracted, and he will want that maſterly Diſcernment which 
not only enables us to purſue our Diſcoveries with Eaſe, but 
alſo, in laying them open to others, to ſpread a certain Bright- 
neſs around them, I would not however here be underſtood 
to mean, that a general Knowledge alone is ſufficient for all the 
Purpoſes of Realoning, I only recommended jt as proper to 
give the Mind a certain Sagacity and Quickneſs, and qualify it 
for judging aright in the ordinary Occurrences of Lite, But 
when our 2 — regards a particular Science, it is farther 
neceſſary that we more nearly acquaint ourſelves with whatever 
relates to that Science. A general Knowledge is a good Prepa- 
ration, and enables us to proceed with Eaſe and Expedition in 
whateyer Branch of Learning we apply to. But then, in the 
minute and intricate Queſtions of any Science, we are by no 
4 means 
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means qualihed to reaſon with Advantage until we have per- 
fectly maſtered the Science to which they belong; it being 
hence Th ;efly that we are furniſhed with thoſe intermediate 
deas which lead to a juſt and ſucceſsful Solution. 
5 Marhe. +V : II. AND here, as it comes fo naturally in my 
1 Wa: „I cannot avoid taking Notice of an Obſer- 
femetimes an- vation that is frequently to be met with, and 
er not ibe ſeems to carry in it, at firſt, ſomething very 
Expeation ſtrange and omaccountable. It i is, in ſhort, this ; 


their great that Mathematicians, even ſuch as are univerſally 
Learning allowed to excel in their own Profeſſion, and to 
rates. 


have diſcovered themſelves perfect Maſters in the 
Art of Reaſoning, have not yet been always happy in treating 
upon other Subjects; but rather fallen ſhort, not only of what 
micht naturally | have been expected from them, but of many 
Writers much leis exerciſed in the Rules of Argumentation, 
This will not appear fo very extraordinary, if we reflect on 
what has been hinted above. Mathematics is an engagin 
Study; and Men, who apply themſelves that Wa ay, fo wholl 
plunge i into it, that they are, fer the moſt Part, but little ac- 
qu4inted with other Branches of Knowledge, When there - 
tore they quit their favourite Subject, and enter upon others 
that arc in a Manner new and firange to them, no Wonder if 
they find their Invention at a Stand. Becauſe, however per- 
fect they may be in the Art of Reaſoning ; yet, wanting here 
thoſe intermediate Ideas which are neceſſary to furniſh out a 
due Train of Propoſitions, ail their Skill and Ability fails them, 
For. bare Knowledge of the Rules is not ſufficient: We 
mult farther have Materials whereunto to apply them. And 
when theſe arc once obtained, then it is that an able Reaſoner 
diſcovers his Superiority, by the Juſt Choice he makes, and a 
certain matterly Diſpotition, that in every Step of the Pro- 
cedure carries Evidence and Conviction along with it. And 
hence it is that ſuch A/athematicians as have of late Years ap- 
plied themfelves to other Sciences, and, not contented with a 
ſuperhcial Knowledge, endeavouring to reach their inmoſt Re- 
cells ; ſuch Miematiciarle, 1 iay, have, by mere Strength 
of Mind, and a happy Ap plication of Cremetrical Reaſoning, 
carricd their Diſcover ies far beyond what was heretofore judg — 
the utmoit Limits of hu an Knowledge. This is a Truth 
abundantly known to all who are acquainted with the late 
We bagerful Improvements in Natural Pniloſophy. 
Secondly, the VIII. I come now to the ſecond Thing re- 
ns; „ quired, in | order to a ſucceſsful Progress in Rea- 
ploing ter. loning; namely, the Skill and Talent of applying 
: intermediate 
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intermediate Ideas happily in all particular In- 
ſtances that come under Conſideration. And 
here I ſhall not take up much Time in laying Particular 
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mediate IJcas 
happily in 


down Rules and Precepts, becauſe I am apt to LH ancer. 
think they would do but little Service. Uſe and Experience 
_ the beſt Inſtructors in the preſent Caſe: And whatever 
icians may boaſt of being able to form perfect Reaſoners 
ook and Rule, yet we find by Experience, that the Study 
o their Precepts does not always add any great Degree of 
Strength to the Underſtanding. In ſhort, *tis the Habit alone 
of Reaſoning that makes a Reaſoner. And therefore the true 
Way to acquire this Talent is, by being much converſant in 
thoſe Sciences where the Art of Reaſoning i is allowed to reign 
in the greateſt Perfection. Hence it was that the Ancients, 
who ſo well underſtood the Manner of forming the Mind, al- 
ways began with Mathematics, as the Foundation of their Phi- 
loſophical Studies. Here the Underſtanding is by degrees 
habituated to Truth, contracts inſenſibly a certain Fondneſs 
for it, and learns never to yield its Aſſent to any Propoſition, 
but where the Evidence is ſufficient to produce full Conviction. 
For this Reaſon Plato has call-d Mathematical Demonſtra- 
tions the Cathartics or Purgatives of the Soul, as being the 
proper Means to cleanſe it from Error, and reſtore that natu- 
ral Exerciſe of its Faculties in which juſt Thinking conſiſts, 
And indeed I believe it will be readily allowed, that no 
Science furniſhes ſo many Inſtances of a happy Choice of in- 
termediate Ideas, and a dexterous Application of them for 

the Diſcovery of Truth, and Enlargement of Knowledge. 
IX. Ly therefore we would form our Minds Te Study of 


to a Habit of Reaſoning cloſely and in train, we Mathemati- 
cannot take any more certain Method, than the cal Demen- 
excrciling ourſelves in Mathematical Demonſtra- ſtrationt of 
tions, ſo as to contract a Kind of Familiarity with great Avail 
them. Not that we look upon it as neceſſary # this re- 
„ (to.uſe the Moerds the Great Mr. Locke) that Hpect. 


« all ! 
« got the Wa 


Men ſhould be deep Matnematicians ; but that, having 
of Reatoning which that Study neceſſarily 


cc brings the Mind to, they may be able to transfer it to other 


« Parts of Knowledge, as they {hall have Occaſion. 


& all Sorts of Reaſoning, 


For, in 


every ſingle Argument thould be 


« managed as a Mathemart: cal Demonſtration, the Connection 
6 ann. 4 Dey pendence of ideas ſhould be followed, till the Mind 


© 15 bro 


Zat to the Source on which it bottoms, and can trace 


„ the r ce through all the whole Train of Proofs. It is 
in the general oblervable, that the Faculties of our Souls are 


& improved 
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improved and made uſeful to us, juſt after the fame Manner 
« as our Bodies are. Would you have a Man write or paint, 
« dance or fence well, or perform any, other manual Operation 
« dexterouſly and with. Eaſe? Let him have ever ſo much Vi- 
« gour and Activity, Suppleneſs and Addreſs naturally, yet 
% nobody expects this from him unleſs he has been uſed to it, 
« and has employed Fime and Pains in faſhioning and forming 
« his Hand, or outward Parts, to theſe Motions. Juſt ſo it 
« is in the Mind; would you have a Man reaſon well, you 
“ mult uſe him to it betimes, exerciſe his Mind in obſerving 
« the Connection of Ideas, and following them in train, 
«© Nothing does this better, than Mathematics, which there- 
e fore I think ſhould be taught all thoſe who have the Time 
« and Opportunity, not ſo much to make them Mathema- 
& ticians, as to make them reaſonable Creatures; for tho' we 
« all call ourſelves ſo, becauſe we are born to it, if we pleaſe; 
& yet we may truly ſay, Nature gives us but the Sceds of it, 
« We are born to be, if we pleaſe, rational Creatures; but tis 
« Uſe and Exerciſe only that makes us fo, and we are indeed 
« fono farther than Induſtry and Application has carried us,” 
Conduct of the Under/tanding. 
As allo of X. BUT although the Study of Mathematics 
fach Authors be of all others the molt uſeful, to form the 
on other Sub- Mind, and give it an early Reliſh of Truth, yet 
jedas, as are Ought not other Parts of Philoſophy to be ne- 
diftinguiſhed glected, For there alſo we meet with many 
for Strength Opportunities of exerciling the. Powers of the 
and Fuſtnejs Underitanding ; and the Variety of Subjects na- 
of Reaſoning. turally leads us to obſerve all thoſe different 
Turns of Thinking that are peculiarly adapted to the ſeveral 
Ideas we examine, and the 'F ruth we ſearch after. A Mind 
thus trained acquires a certain Maſtery over its own Thoughts, 
inſomuch that it can range and model them at pleaſure, and 
call ſuch into View as belt ſuit its preſent Deſigns. Now in 
this the whole Art of Reaſoning conſiſts; from among a great 
Variety of different Ideas to ſingle out thoſe that are moſt 
proper for the Buſineſs in Hand, and to lay them together in 
ſuch Order, that from plain and eaſy Beginnings, by gentle 
Degrees. and a continued Train of evident Truths, we may 
be inſenſibly led on to ſuch Diſcoveries, as at our firſt ſetting 
out appeared beyond the Reach of human Underſtanding, For 
this Purpoſe, beſides the Study of Mathematics before recom- 
mended, we ought to apply ourſelves diligently to the reading 
of ſuch Authors as have diſtinguiſhed themſelves for Strength 
of Reaſoning, and a juſt and accurate Manner of Thinking: 
* oe 
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For it is obſervable, that a Mind exerciſed and ſeaſoned to 
Truth ſeldom reſts ſatisfied in a bare Contemplation of the Ar- 
guments offered by others; but will be frequently aflaying its 
own Strength, and purſuing its Diſcoveries upon the Plan it is 
moſt accuſtomed to. Thus we inſenſibly contract a Habit of 
tracing Fruth from one Stage to another, and of inveſtigating 
thoſe general Relations and Properties which we- afterwards 
aſcribe to particular 'I'hings, according as we find them com- 
prehended under the abſtract Ideas to which the Properties 
belong. And thus having particularly ſhewn how we are to 
diſtribute the. ſeveral Objects of Nature under general Ideas, 
what Propertics we are to aſcribe to them in conſequence of 
that Diſtribution, and how to trace and inveſtigate the Pro- 
perties themſelves; I think I have ſufficiently explained all 
that is neceſſary towards a due Conception of Reaſoning, and 
ſhall —— conclude this Chapter. 
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Of the Forms of Syllagiſius. 


J. ITHERTO ve have contented our- 9; Figures 
ſelves with a general Notion of Syllo- f S;/logi/ms. 

giſms, and of the Parts of which they conſiſt. It 

is now Time to enter a little more particularly into the Subject, 


to examine their various Forms, and lay open the Rules of Ar- 


gumentation proper to each. In the Syllogiſins mentioned in 
the foregoing Chapters, we may obſerve, that the middle Term 
is the Subject of the Major Propoſition, and the Predicate of 
the Minor. This Diſpoſition, though the moſt natural and 
obvious, is not however neceſſary; it frequently happening, 
that the middle Term is the Subject in both the Premiſes, or 
the Predicate in both; and ſometimes, directly contrary to its 
Diſpoſition in the foregoing Chapters, the Predicate in the 
Major, and the Subject in the Minor. Hence the Diſtinction 
of Syllogiſms into various Kinds, called Figures by Logicians. 
For Figure, according to their Uſe of the Word, 1s nothing 
elſe but the Order and Diſpoſition of the middle Term in any 
Syllogiſm. And as this Diſpoſition is, we ſee, fourfold, fo 
the Figures of Syllogiſms thence ariſing are four in Number. 
When the middle Term is the Subject of the Major Propoſition, 
and the Predicate of the Miuor, we have what is called the fir/# 
Fizure, If, on the other Hand, it is the Predicate of both the 

Premules, 


_— . 
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Premiſes, the Syllogiſm is faid to be of the ſecond Figure. Again, 
in the third Figure, the middle Term is the Subject of the two 

Premiſes, And laſtly, by making it the Predicate of the 

Major, and Subject of the Minor, we obtain Syllogitms in 

the fourth Figure. | 

| II. Bur, beſides this fourfold Diſtinction of 

T he Moods of Sollogig 1 ale a farther Subdiviſion of 

Sila, ylogiſms, there is alſo a farther iviſion © 
them in every Figure, ariſing from the Quantity 
and Drality, as they are called, of the Propoſitions. By Quan- 
tity we mean the Conſideration of Propoſitions, as univerſal or 
particular; by Qxality, as affirmative or negative, Now as, in 
all the ſeveral] Diſpolitions of the „ue Term, the Propofi- + 
tions of which a Syllogiſm conſiſts may be either univerſal or 
particular, affirmative or negative; the due Determination of 
theſe, and fo putting them together as the Laws or Argumen- 
tation require, —— what Logicians call the Moods of 
Syllogiſm, Of theſe Moods there is a determinate Number to 
every Figure, including all the poſſible Ways in which Propo- 
fitions differing in Quantity or Quality can be combined, ac- 
cording to any Diſpoſition of the middle Term, in order to ar- 
rive at a juſt Conclulion. The Shortnels of the preſent Work 
will not allow of my entering into a more particular Deſcrip- 
tion of theſe ſeveral Diſtinctions and Divitions ; I ſhall there- 
tore content myſelf with referring the Reader to the Port- Royal 
Art of Thinking, where he will find the Maads and Figures of 
Syllozifms diitinctly explained, and the Rules proper to each 
very neatly demonſtrated. 

1 III. Tur Divifion of Syllogiſms according to 
eundatlion of WE ab; WTR Mi 
the ether Dj. Mood and Figure reſpects thoſe eſpecially which 
wifion of Sl. are known by the Name of plain ſimple Syllo— 
hagi/ins. © giſms; that is, which are bounded to three Pro · 

poſitions, all imple, and where the Extremes 

and middle Term are connected, according to the Rules Jaid 
down above. But as the Mind is not tied down to any one 
preciſe Form of Reaſoning, but ſometimes makes uſe of more, 
fometimes of fewer Premiſes, and often takes in compound and 
conditional Propoſitions, it may not be amiſs to take Notice of 
the different Forins derived from this Source, and explain the 
Rules by which the Mind conducts itfeit in the Uſe of them. 
en IV. WHEXN in any Syllogiſm the Major is a 
$3 tHogiſms. conditional Propotition, the Syllogiſm itſelf is 

: termed Conditional. Thus: 
If there is a Grd, he ought to be worſhipped, 
But there is a G4d.: | 
Therefore he eng to be Wirſhipted, 


0 
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In this Example, the Majar, or firſt Propoſition, is, ws 
ſee, conditional, and therefore the Syllogiſm itſelf is alſo of the 
Kind called by that Name. And here we are to oblerve, that 
all conditional Propoſitions are made of two diitinct Parts : 
One expreſſing the Condition upon which the Predicate agrees 
or diſagrees with the Subject, as in this now before us, / there 
15 a Ged; the other joining or disjoining the ſaid Predicate 
and Subject, as here, he ought to be worſhipped. The firſt of theſe 
Parts, or that which implies the Condition, is called the Aute- 
cedent ; the ſecond, where we join or disjoiu the Predicate and 
Subject, has the Name of the Conſequent. 

V. THESE Things explained, we are farther Ground 9% I- 
to obſerve, that in all Propoſitions of this Kind, lation in cou- 
ſuppoſing them to be exact in Point of Form, aiticnal Hu- 
the Relation between the Antecedent and Con- 4%. 
ſequent muſt ever be true and real; that is, the Antecedent 
muſt ways contain ſome certain and genuine Condition, 
. which neceſſarily implies the Conſequent ; for otherwiſe the 
Propoſition itſelf will be faiſe, and therefore ought not to be 
admitted into our Reaſonings. Hence it follows, that when 
any conditional Propoſition is aſſumed, if we admit the An- 
tecedent of that Propoſition, we muſt at the fame Time 
neceſſarily admit the Conſequent, but if we reject the Con- 
i-quent, we are in like Manner bound to reject the Antece- 
dent. For as the Antecedent always expreſſes ſome Condi- 
tion which necellarily implies the 'I'ruth of the Conſequent; 


by admitting the Antecedent, we allow of that Condition, and 


therefore ought alſo to admit the Conſequent. In like Man- 
ner, if it appears that the Conſequent ought to be rected, 
the Antecedent evidently muſt be ſo tog; becauſe, as was 
juſt now demonſtrated, the admitting of the Antecedent would 
neceſſarily imply the Admiſſion allo of the Conſequent. 

VI. FROM what has been ſaid it appears, that The raue 
there are two Ways of arguing in hypothetical Mecds of con- 
Syllogiſins, which lead to a certain and unavoid- A Ol. 
able Concluſion. For as the Major is always 2 leg ihn. 
conditional Propoſition, conſiſting of an Anteceden: and a 
Conſequent; if the Minor admits the Antecedent, it is 
plain that the Concluſion muſt admit the Conſequent, This 
is called arguing from the Admiſſion of the Antecedent to the 
Admiſten of the Conſequent, and conſtitutes that Mood or 
Species of N Syllogiſms which is diſtinguiſhed in 
the Schools by the Name of the Modus prucns, inaſmich 
as by it the whole conditional Propoſition, both Anteced :.c 
and Conlzquent, is eſtabliſhed, Thus: 
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F Gad is infinitely wiſe, and atls with perfect Freedom, le 
does nothing but what is beſt. 

But God is infinitely wiſe, and atts with perfect Freedom. 

Therefore he dies nothing but what is beſt. 

Here we ſee the Antecedent or firſt Part of the conditional 
Propoſition is eſtabliſhed in the Minor, and the Conſequent or 
ſecond Part in the Concluſion; whence the Syllogiſm itſelf is 
an Example of the Modus ponens. But if now we on the con- 
trary ſuppoſe that the Minor rejects the Conſequent, then it is 
apparent that the Concluſion muit alſo reject the Antecedent, 
In this Cafe we are ſaid to argue from the Removal of the 
Conſequent to the Removal of the'Antecedent, and the parti- 
cular Mood or Species of Syllogiſms thence ariſing is called 
by Logicians the Modus tollens; becauſe in it both Antecedent 
and Conſequent are rejected or taken away, as appears by the 
following Example. 

Gad were not a Being of infinite Goodneſs, neither wauld 

he conſult the Happineſs of his Creatures. 

But God does conſult the Happineſs of his Creatures : 

Therefore he is d Being of infinite Goodneſs. 
8 VII. THESE two Species take in the whole 
all the legiti Claſs of conditional Syllogiſms, and include all 
mate Ways of the poſſible Ways of arguing that lead to a legi- 
; timate Concluſion ; becauſe we cannot here pro- 
ceed by a contrary Proceſs of Reaſoning, that 
is, from the Removal of the Antecedent to the Removal of 
the Conſequent, or from the eſtabliſhing of the Conſequent to 
the eſtabliſhing of the Antecedent, For altho' the Antecedent 
always expreſſes ſome real Condition, which, once admitted, 
neceſſarily implies the Conſequent, yet it does not follow that 
there is therefore no other Condition; and if fo, then, after 
removing the Antecedent, the Conſequent may ſtill hold, be- 
cauſe of ſome other Determination that infers it. When we ſay, 
1f a Stone is expoſed feme time to the Rays of the Sun, it twill con- 
tract a certain Degree of Heat; the Propoſition is certainly true, 
and, admitting the Antecedent, we mult alfo admit the Con- 
ſequent, But as there are other Ways by which a Stone may 
gather Heat, it will not follow, from the ceaſing of the before- 
mentioned Condition, that therefore the Conſequent cannot 
take Place. In other Words, we cannot argue: But the Stone 
has ua been eapeſed to the Rays of the Sun; therefore neither has 
it any Degree of Teat : Iiiaſmuch as there are a great many 
other Ways by which Heat might have been communicated 
to it. And if we cannot argue from the Removal of the An- 


tecedent to the Removal of the Conſequent, no more can We 
from 
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from the Admiſſion of the Confequent to the Admiſſion of the 
Antecedent : Becauſe, as the Conſequent may flow from a great 
Variety of different Suppoſitions, the allowing of it does not 
determine the preciſe Suppoſition, but only that ſome one of 
them muſt take place. Thus in the foregoing Propoſition, 1f 
a Stone is Wag, na fome time ta the Rays of the Sun, it will cnu- 
tract a certain Degree of Heat Admitting the Conſequent, vi. 
that it has contracted a certain Degree of Heat, we are not 
therefore bound to admit the Antecedent, that it has been ſohe 
time expoſed to the Rays of the Sun; becauſe there are many 
other Cauſes whence that Heat may have proceeded, Theſe 
two Ways of arguing, therefore, hold not in conditional Syllo- 
giſms. Indeed, where the Antecedent'exprefles the only Con- 
dition on which the Conſequent takes place, there it may 
be applied with Safety; becauſe where-ever that Condition ts 
not, we are ſure that neither can the Conſequent be, and fo 
may argue from the Removal of the one to the Removal of 
the other; as, on the contrary, where- ever the Conſequent 
holds, it is certain that the Condition muit alſo take place; 
which ſhews, that by eſtabliſhing the Conſequent we at the 
ſame time eſtabliſh the Antecedent. But as this is a very 'par- 
ticular Caſe, and that happens but ſeldom, it cannot be ex- 
tended into a general Rule, and therefore affords not any 
ſteady and univerial Ground of Reaſoning upon the two 
toregoing Suppoſitions. | 

VIII. As from the Majer's being a condi- The Manner 
tional Propoſition, we obtain the Species of con- V arguing 
ditional Syllogiſms; ſo where it is a disjunctive 7 drgunctive 
Propoſition, the Syllogiſm to which it belongs Syllogi/ms. 
i3 alſo called Disjun#trve, as in the following Example: 

The Morld is either ſelf-exiflent, or the IVark of fone finite 
or of ſame inſinite Being. 

But it is not ſelf- exiſtent, nor the Il i of a finite Being: 

Therefire it is the Work of an infinite Being. 

Now a disjunctive Propoſition is that, where, of ſeveral] Pre- 
dicates, we affirm one neceſſarily to belong to the Subject, 
to the Excluſion of all the reſt, but leave that particular one 
undetermined. Hence it follows, that as ſoon as we determine 
the particular Predicate, all the reſt are of courſe to be re- 
jected; or if we reject all the Predicates but one, that one 
neceſſarily takes place. When, therefore, in a diνν⁰m]ite Syl- 
loviſm, the ſeveral Predicates are enumerated in the Major; 
i the Minor eſtabliſhes any one of theſe Predicates, the Con- 
cluſion ought to remove all the reſt ; or if, in the Miner, all 
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the Predicates but one are removed, the Concluſion muſt ne- 
ceſſarily eſtabliſh that one. Thus, in the disjundive Syllogiſm 

iven above, the Major affirms one of the three Predicatcs to 

long to the Earth, viz. Selfgexiſtence, or that it is the Marg 
of a finite, or that it is the Morſ of an infinite Being. Two of 
theſe Predicates are removed in the Minor, viz. Self-exiſtence, 
and the Work of a finite Being. Hence the Conclulion neceſ- 
ſarily aſcribes to it the third Predicate, and affirms that it is the 
Work of an infinite Being. If now we give the Syllogifm ano- 
ther I urn, inſomuch that the Minor may eftabliſh one of the 
Predicates, by affirming the Earth to be the Production of an 
inſinite Being; then the Concluſion muſt remove the other two, 
ailerting it to be neither ſelf-exi/tent, nor the Work of a finite 
Being. Theſe are the Forms of Reaſoning in theſe Species of 
Syllogiſms, the Juſtneſs of which appears at firſt Sight; and 
that there can be no other, is evident from the very Nature 
of a disjunctive Propoſition. 
In perfrct or IX. Ix the ſeveral Kinds of Syllogiſms hither- 
mutilated to mentioned, we may obſerve, that the Parts 
Syllegi/ms. are compleat ; that is, the three Propoſitions of 
which they conſiſt are repreſented in Form, But it often 
happens, that ſome one of the Premiſes is not only an evident 
Truth, but alſo familiar and in the Minds of all Men; in 
which Cale it is uſually omitted, whereby we have an imper- 
fect Syllogiſm, that ſeems to be made up of only two Propo- 
litions. Should we, for inſtance, argue in this Manner: 
Every Man is nurtal : 
Therefore every King is mortal, 

The Syllogiſm appears to be imperfect, as conſiſting but of 
two Propoſitions. Yet it is rcally compleat; only the Minor 
f Every King is a Man] is omitted, and left to the Reader to 
ſupply, as being a Propolition ſo familiar and evident that it 
cannot eſcape him. 

X. Tursk ſeemingly imperfe&t Syllogiſms 
are called Enthymemes, and occur very frequently 
in Reaſoning, eſpecially where it makes a Part of com- 
mon Converſation. Nay, there is a particular Elegance in 
them, becauſe, not diſplaying the Argument in all its Parts, 
they leave ſomewhat to the Exerciſe and [nvention of the Mind. 
By this means we are put upon exerting ourſelves, and ſeem 
to ſhare in the Diſcos ery of what is propoſed to us. Now this 
is the great Secret of fine Writing, ſo to frame and put toge- 
ther our Thoughts, as to give full Play to the Reader's Ima- 
gination, and draw him inſenſibly into our very Views and 
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Courſe of Reaſoning. This gives a Pleaſure not unlike to that 
which the Author himſelf feels in compoſing, It beſides ſhort- 
ens Diſcourſe, and adds a certain Force and Livelineſs to 
Hur Arguments, when the Words in which they are conveyed 
favour the natural Quickneſs of the Mind in its Operations, 
and a ſingle Expreſſion is left to exhibit a whole Train of 
Thoughts. 

XI. Bur there is another Species of Reaſoning Ground of 
with two Propoſitions, which ſeems to he com- Reaſoning in 
plete in itſelf, and where we admit the Conclu- πediate 
lion without ſuppoſing any tacit or ſuppreſſed Conſequences, 
Judgement in the Mind, from which it follows ſyllogiſtically. 
This happens between Propoſitions, where the Connection is 
ſuch, that the Admiſſion of the one neceſſarily and at the firſt 
Sight implies the Admiſſion alſo of the other. For if it ſo falls 
out, that the Propoſition on which the other depends is ſelf- 
evident, we content ourſelves with barely affirming it ud 
infer that other by a direct Concluſion. Thus, by adm 77 
an univerſal Propoſition, we are forced alſo to admit of all the 
particular Propoſitions comprehended under it, this heing the 
very Condition that conſtitutes a Propoſition univerſal. If then 
that univerſal Propoſition chances to be ſelf evident, the par- 
ticular ones follow of courſe, without any farther Train of 
Reaſoning. Whoever allows, for Iintance, that 7. ings equal 
to one and the ſame Thing are equal to one anather, muſt at the 
ſame time allow, that two Triangles, each equal to a Square 
whoſe Side is three Inches, are al/o equal between themſelves. 
This Argument therefore, 

Thmgs equal to one and the ſame Thing, are equal to one anc= 
ther : 


Therefore theſe two Triangles, each equal to the Square of a 


Line of three Inches, are equal between themſelves : 
is compleat in its Kind, and contains all that is neceſſary to- 
wards a juſt and legitimate Concluſion. For the firſt or uni- 
verſal Propoſition is ſelf-evident, and therefore requires no far- 
ther Proof. And as the Truth of the Particular is inſeparably 
connected with that of the Univerſal, it follows fro. ic by an 
obvious and unavoidable Conſequence. 

XII. Now in all Caſes of this Kind, where All reducible 

Propoſitions are deduced one from another, on toSyllogi/meef 
account of a known and evident Connection, we eme one Form 
are ſaid to reaſon by immediate Conſequence, Such f other. 
a Coherence of Propoſitions manifeſt at firſt Sight, and for- 
cing itſelf upon the Mind, frequently occurs in Reaſoning. 
Logicians have explained at ſome Length the ſeveral Suppoh- 
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tions upon which it takes place, and allow of all immediate Con- 
| ſequences that follow in Conformity to them. It is however 
_ obſervable, that theſe Arguments, though ſeemingly complete, 
becauſe the Concluſion follows neceſſarily from the ſingle Pro- 
poſition that goes before, may yet be conſidered as real Enthy- 
" memes, Whoſe Major, which is a conditional Propoſition, is 
wanting. TheSyllogiſm but juſt mentioned, when repreſented 
according to this View, will run as follows : 

If Things equal to one and the ſameThing, are equal to one ano- 
ther; theſe two Triangles, each equal to a Square whoſe Side 7; 
three Inches, are alſi equal between them|jelves. 

But Things equal to one and the ſame Thing, are equal to one 
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another : 
* alſe theſe Triangles, &e, are equal between them- 
CLUES. 


This Obſervation will be found to hold in all mediate 
Conſequences whatſoever, inſomuch that they are in Fact no 
more than Enthymemes of hypothetical Syllogiſms. But then 
it is particular to them, that the Ground on which the Con- 
cluſion reſts, namely its Coherence with the Minor, is of 
itſelf apparent, and ſeen immediately to low from the Rulcs 
and Reaſons of Logick. As it is therefore intirely unne— 
ceſſary to expreſs a ſelf-evident Conne ion, the Mayer, whoſe 
Office that is, is conſtantly admitted; nay, and feems ſo very 
little needful to enſorce the Concluſion, as to be accounted 
commonly no Part of the Argument at all. It muſt indeed 
be owned, that the foregoing immediate Conſequence might 
have been reduced to a imple as well as an hypothetical Syllo- 
giſm., This will be evident to any one who gives himſelf 
the Trouble to make the Experiment. But it is not my De- 
lion to enter farther into theſe Niceties; what has been ſaid 
ſutficing to ſhew, that all Arguments conſiſting of but two 
Propoſitions are real Enthymemes, and reducible to complete 
Syllogiſms of ſome one Form or other. As therefore the 
Ground on which the Concluſion reſts muſt need be always 
the ſame with that of the Syllogiſms to which they belong, 
we have here an univerſal] Criterion, whereby at all times to 
aſcertain the Juſtneſs and Validity of our Reaſonings in this 

Way. 
_ of XIII. Ta next Species of Reaſoning we 
plain ſimple ſhall take Notice of here is what is common- 
Spllogi/ms. ly known by the Name of a Sorites. This is a 
Way of arguing, in which a great Number of Propoſitions 
are ſo linked together, that the Predicate of one becomes con- 
tinually the Subject of the next following, until at laſt a 
Concluſion 
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Concluſion is formed, by bringing together the Subject of 


the firſt Propoſition, and the Predicate of the laſt. Of this 
Kind is the following Argument. 
God is omnipetent. 
An omni potent Being can do every Thing poſſible. 
He that can do every Thing poſſible, can do whatever involves 
not a Contradiction. 
Therefore Ged can do whatever invalues not a Contra- 
diction. 

This particular Combination of Propoſitions may be conti- 
nued to any Length we pleaſe, without in the leaſt weaken- 
ing the Ground upon which the Concluſion reſts. The Rea- 
ſon is, becauſe the Sorites itſelf may be reſolved into as many 
imple Syllogiſms as there are middle Terms in it; where 
this is found univerſally to hold, that when ſuch a Reſolution 
is made, and the Syllogiſms are placed in train, the Con- 
cluſion of the laſt in the Series is alſo the Concluſion of the 
Sorites, This Kind of Argument, therefore, as it ſerves to 
unite ſeveral Syllogiſms into one, muſt ſtand upon the ſame 
Foundation with the Syllogiſms of which it conſiſts, and is 
indeed, properly ſpeaking, no other than a compendious 
Way of Reaſorfing ſyllogiſtically. Any one may be ſatisfied 
of this at pleaſure, if he but takes the Trouble of reſolving 
the foregoing Sorites into two diſtinct Syllogiſms. For he 
will there find that he arrives at the ſame Concluſion, and 
that too by the very ſame Train of Thinking, but with abun- 
dantly more Words, and the Addition of two ſuperfluous 
Propoſitions. 

XIV. WHAT is here ſaid of plain ſimple Pro- 4 Sorites of 
poſitions may be as well applied to thoſe that are 4ypotherical 
conditional ; that is, any Number of them may Syllogi/ms. 
be ſo joined together in a Series, that the Conſequent of 
one ſhall become continually the Antecedent of the next 
following; in which Caſe, by eſtabhſhing the Antecedent of 
the firſt Propoſition, we eſtabliſh the Conſequent of the laſt, 
or by removing the laſt Conſequent remove alſo the firſt Ante- 
cedent, This Way of Reaſoning is exemplified in the follow- 
ing Argument. 

If we love any Perſon, all Emotions of Hatred towards him 
ceaſe. 

If all Emotions of Hatred towards & Perſon ceaſe, we can- 
net rejoice in his Misfortunes. 

If wwe rejoice not in his A'5fortunes, we certainly w01/þ him 
no Injury. 

Therefore, if we love a 2 "46 we wiſh him no Iij ury. 
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It is evident that this Sorites, as well as the laſt, may be 
reſolved into a Series of diſtinct Syllogiſms, with this only 
Difference, that here the Syllogiſms are all conditional. But 
as the Concluſion of the laſt Syllogiſm in the Series is the 
ſame with the. Concluſion of the Sorites, it is plain that this 
alſo is a compendious Way of Reaſoning, whoſe Evidence 
ariſes from the Evidence of the ſeveral ſingle Syllogiſms into 
which it may be reſolved. ab 
T he Ground XV. I coME now to that Kind. of Argu- 
cf Reaſoning ment which Logicians call Indu&ion ; in order 
by Indu#ion. to the right Underſtanding of which, it will be 
neceſſary to obſerve, that our general Ideas are for the moſt 
Part capable of various Subdiviſions. Thus the Idea of the 
loweſt Species may be ſubdivided into its ſeveral Individuals, 
the Idea of any Genus into the different Species it compre- 
hends, and ſo of the reſt, If then we ſuppoſe this Diftribu- 
tion to be duly made, and ſo as to take in the whole Extent 
of the Idea to which it belongs; then it is plain that all 
the Subdiviſions or Parts of any Idea taken together conſti- 
tute that whole Idea. Thus the ſeveral Individuals of any 
Species taken together conſtitute the whole Species, and all 
the various Species cor prehended under any Genus make 
up the whole Genus, This being allowed, it is apparent, that 
whatever may be affirmed of all the ſeveral Subdiviſions and 
Claſſes of any Idea ought to be affirmed of the whole general 
Idea to which theſe Subdiviſions belong. What may be 
afirmed of all the Individuals of any Species may be affirmed 
of the whole Species; and what may be affirmed of all the 
Species of any Genus may be alſo affirmed of the whole 
Genus; becauſe all the Individuals taken together are the 
ſame with the Species, and all the Species taken together the 
ſame with the Genus. 
The Ferm ans XVI. Tris Way of arguing, where we in- 
Structure of fer univerſally concerning any Idea what we 
an Argument had before affirmed or denied ſeparately of all 
by Induction. its ſeveral Subdiviſions and Parts, is called Rea- 
ſoning by Inductian. Thus if we ſuppoſe the whole Tribe of 
Animals ſubdivided into Men, Beaſts, Birds, Inſects, and 
Fiſhes, and then reaſon concerning them after this Manner: 
All Men have a Power of beginning Motion; all Beafts, Birds, 
and Inſects, have a Power of beginning Motion; all Fiſhes 
have a Power of beginning Motion; therefore all Animals have 
a Power of beginning Motion. The Argument is an Induc- 
tian. When the Subdiviſions are juſt, ſo as to take in the 


wnole general Idea, and the Enumeration is perfect, that 
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is, extends to all and every of the inferior, Claſſes or Parts ; 
there the Induction is complete, and the Manner of Reaſoning 
by Iaduction is apparently concluſive. 

XVII. T Hr laſtSpecies of oyllogiſms I ſhall The Ground 
take Notice of in this Chapter is that common- / Argumen- 
ly diſtinguiſhed by the Name of a Dilemma. tation in 4 
A Dilemma is an Argument by which we en- Dilemma. 


deavour to prove the ome? or Falſhood of ſome Aſſer- 
tion. In order to this, we aſſume a conditional Propoſition, 


the Antecedent of which is the Aſſertion to be diſproved, 
and the Conſequent a disjunctive Propoſition, enumerating 
all the poflib'e Suppoſitions upon which that Aﬀertion can 


take place. If then it appears, that all theſe ſeveral Sup- 
poſitions ought to be rejected, it is plain, that the Antece- 
dent or Aſſertion itſelf muſt be ſo too. When therefore 


ſuch a Propofition as that before-mentioned is made the 


Major of any Syllogiſm ; if the Minor rejects all the Sup- 
poſitions contained in the Conſequent, it follows neceſſarily 


that the Concluſion ought to reject the Antecedent, which, 


as we have ſaid, is the very Aſſertion to be diſproved. This 
particular Way of arguing is that which Logicians call a 
Dilemma; and from the Account here given of it it appears, 
that we may in the general define it to be a hypothetical 
Syllogiſm, where the Conſeguent of the Major is a disjunctive 
Propoſition, which is whally taken atvay or removed in the Minor. 
Of this Kind is the following : 
If God did not create the Morld perf. in its Kind, it muſt 
_ proceed from Want of Inclination, or from Want of 
ower. | 
But it could not proceed either from Want of Inclinatich, or 
from Want of Power. 
Therefore he created the World perfet in its Kind. Or, 
which is the ſame Thing: *Tis aljurd to jay that he did 
not create the I/orid perfect in its Kind. bo: 
XVIII. Tu Nature then of a Dilemma is An univerſal 
univerſally this. The Major is a conditional Pro- Deſcription 
poſition, whoſe Conſequent contains all the ſe- Hit. 


veral Suppoſitions upon which the Antecedent caw take place. 


As therefore theſe Suppoſitions are wholly removed in the 
Minor, it is evident that the Antecedent muſt be ſo too; 
inſomuch that we here always argue from the Removal 
of the Conſequent to the Removal of the Antecedent, That 
is, a Dilemma is an Argument in the AZ:4::5 tollens of hypo- 
thetical Sy:logiſms, as Logicians love to ſpeak, Hence it 
is plain, that if the Antecedent of the Major is an affirma- 
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tive Propoſition, the Concluſion of the Dilemma will be ne- 
gative; but if it is a negative Propoſition, the Concluſion 
will be affirmative, I cannot diſmiſs this Subject without 
obſerving, that as there is ſomething very curious and enter- 
taining in the Structure of a Dilemma, ſo it is a Manner 
of Reaſoning that occurs frequently in Mathematical De- 
monſtrations. Nothing is more common with Euclid, when 
about to ſhew the Equality of two given Figures, or, which 
is the ſame Thing, to prove the Abſurdity of aſſerting them 
1 nothing, I ſay, is more common with him than 
to aſſume, that if the one is not equal to the other, it muſt be 
either greater or leſs: And having deſtroyed both theſe Sup- 

ofitions, upon which alone the Aſſertion can ſtand, he 
thence yery _— infers that the Aſſertion itſelf is falſe. 
Now this is preciſely the Reaſoning of a Dilemma, and in 
every Step coincides with the Frame and Compolition of 
that Argument, as we have deſcribed it above. 
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AN v. 
Of Demonſtration, 


by a Concate- ſary to be {aid with regard to the Forms 
nation of . of Syllogiſms, we now proceed to explain their 
bogiſms. Uſe and Application in Reaſoning. We have 
ſeen, that in all the different Appearances they put on, we 
ſtill arrive at a juſt and legitimate Concluſion: Now it often 
happens, that the Concluſion of one Syllogiſm becomes a 
revious Propolition in another, by which means great- 
33 of them are ſometimes linked together in a Series, 
and Truths are made to follow one another in train. And 
as in ſuch a Concatenation of Syllogiſms all the various 
Ways of Reaſoning that are truly concluſive may be with 
Safety introduced; hence it is plain, that in deducing any 
Truth from its firſt Principles, eſpecially where it lies at a 
conſiderable Diſtance from them, we are at Liberty to com- 
bine all the ſeveral Kinds of Arguments abave explained, 
according as they are found beſt to ſuit the End and Purpoſe 
of our Inquiries, When a Propoſition is thus by means of 
Syllogiſms collected from others more evident and known, 
It is ſaid to be proved; ſo that we may in the general define 
the Proof of a Propoſition to be a Syllogiſm, or Scries of 
| Syllogiſms, - 


Of Reafoning I. How diſpatched what ſeemed neceſ- 


n 
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Syllogiſms, collecting that Propoſition from known and evi 
dent Truths. But more particularly, if the Syllogiſms of 


which the Proofs conſiſts admit of no Premiſes but Defi- 


nitions, ſelf-evident Truths, and Propoſitions already eſta- 
bliſhed, then is the Argument fo conſtituted called a Demon-- 


firation; whereby it appears that Demonſtrations are ulti- . 


mately founded on Definitions and ſe] f-evident Propoſitions, 
I. Bur as a Demonſtration oft-times con 411$yllogi/ms 


ſiſts of a long Chain of Proofs, where all the va- avhatſcever 


rious Ways of arguing have place, and where reducible to 
the Ground of Evidence muſt of courſe be differ- the firft Fi- 
ent in different Parts, agreeable to the Form of gure. 
the Argument made uſe of; it may not perhaps be unacgept- 
able, ift we here endeavour to reduce the Evidence of De- 
monſtration to one ſimple Principle, whence, as a ſure and 
unalterable Foundation, qc Certainty of it may in all Caſes 
be derived. In order to tais, we mult obſerve, that all Syl- 
logiſms whatſoever, whether compound, multiform, or de- 
tective, are reducible to plain ſimple Syllogiſms in ſome one 
of the four Figures. But this is not all. Syliogiſms of the 
firſt Figure, in particular, admic of all poſſible Concluſions: 
That is, any Propoſitions whatſozver, whether an univerſal 
Affirmative or univerſal! Negative, a particular Affirmative 
or particular Negative, which fourfold Diviſion, as we have 
already demonſtrated, in the fecond Part, embraces all their 
Varieties; any one, I ſay, of theſe may be inferred by vir- 
tue of fome Syllogiſm in the firſt Figure. By this means 
it happens that the Syllogiſms of all the other Figures are 
reduciblc alſo to Syllo:z:ims of the firſt Figure, and may be 
conſidered as. ſtanding on the fame Foundation with tnem. 
We cannot here demonſtrate and explain the Manner of this 
Reduction, becauſe. it would too much ſwell the Bulk of 
this Treatiſe, It is enough to take Notice that the Thin 
is univerſally known and allowed among Logicians, to whoſe 
Writings we refer ſuch as deſire farther Satisfaction in this 
Matter. This then being laid down, it is plain that any 
Demonſtration whatſoever may be conſidered as compoſed 
of a Series of Syllogiſms, all in the firſt Figure. For, ſince 
all the Syllogiſms that enter the Demonſtration arc reducible 
to Syllogiſms of ſome one of the four Figures, and ſince the 
Syllogiſms of all the other Figures are farther reducible to 
Syllogiſins of the firſt Figure, it is cvident, that the whole 
Demonſtration may be reſolved into a Series of theſe laſt Syl- 
logiſms. Let us now, if poſſible, diſcover the Ground upon 
nich the Concluſion reſts in Syllogiſins of the firſt Figure; 
K 4 becauſe, 
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becauſe, by ſo doing, we ſhall come at an univerſal Principle 
of Certainty, whence the Evidence of all Nemonſtrations in 
all their Parts may be ultimately derived. 

III. al Rules then of the firſt Figure are 


The Creund : : 

of Reafoaing briefly ta-ſe, The middleTerm is the Subject of 
in the. firſt the H Propoſition, and the Predicate of the 
Figure: Minor. Tie Wajer is always an univerſal Pro- 


poſition, and the ¶Hinor always affirmative. Let 
us now. ſee what Effect theſe Rules will have in Reaſon- 
ing. The Mijzr is an univerſal Propoſiuun, of which the 
ni dale Term is the Subject, and the Pr:4icate of the Concluſion 
the Predicate. Hence it appears, that in the Major the Pre- 
dieate of; the Concluſion is always atirmed or denied univer- 
ly of the middle Term. Again, the Minor is an afficma- 
tive- Propoſition, whereof the Subject of the Concluſian is the 
Qubject, and the middle Term the Predicate, Here then the 
muddle Term is afthrmed of the Subje of the Concluſion; that 
is, the Subzzdt of the Concluſian is atfirmed to be comp: ehend- 
ed under, or to make a Part of, the middle Term. Thus then 
we ſce what is done in the Premiſes of a Syllogiſm of the 
firſt Figure. The Predicate of the Conclu/jon is univerſally 
affirmed or denied of ſome Idea. The Suljed? of the Conclu- 
fern is affirmes to be or to make a Part of that Idea. Hence 
is naturally and unavoidably follows, that the Predicate of the 
G:nc/u/jon ought to be affirmed or denied of the Subject, To 
illuſtrate this by an Example, we ſhall reſume one of the Syl- 
logiſms of the firſt Chapter. 
Every Creature poſſeſſed of Reaſen and Liberty is accountable 
for his Actions. 
Man is a Creature poſſeſſed if Reaſon and Liberty : 
1 herefore Har. > accountable for his Aftions, 
Here, in the firſt Propoſition, the Pred cate of the Conclu- 
fon Accountablene/s is armed of all Creatures that have 
Reaſom and Liberty, Again, in the ſecond Propolition, 
Ada, the Subject of the Conciuton, is affirmed to be or to 
make a Part of this Clais of Creatures, Hence the Con- 
eluſion neceiiarily and unavoidably follows, viz. that Han 
& accountable fer his Actiams. 1 fey, this follows neceſſarily 
and unavagably, Eccuule, if Reaton and Liberty be that 
which conſtitutes a Creature accguntable, and Zan has Reaton 
and Liberty, tis plain he has chat which conltitutes him ac- 
enmtable, In like Manner, where the Major is a negative 
Propoſition, or denies the Predicate of the Concliſian univer- 
ſally of the nuddle Term, as the Minor always aſlerts the 
$nbjcet of. the Cenc un, to be or make a Part of that e 
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Term, it is no leſs evident that the Predicate of the Conclu- 


feen ought in this Caſe to be denied of the Subje?, So that 


the Ground of Reaſoning, in all Syllogiſms of the tuit Fi- 
gure, is maaiteltly this: J/hatever may be affirmed univerſally 
of any Idea, may be affirmed of every or any Number of Particu- 
lars comprehended under that Idea. And again: I batever may 
be denied univer ally of any Idea, may be in lite Manner denied of 
every or any Number of its Individual-. Theſe two Propoſittons 
arc called by Logicians the Dictum de omni, and Ditium de 
nulla; and are — the great Principles of [ylLogittick Rea- 
ſoning, inafimaur i as all Concluſuns whatiocr :r either reſt im- 
mediately up-n them, or upon Propoſitions deduced from them. 
But whe adds greatly to their Value is, that they are really 
ſelf-evident Truths, and uca as we cannot gainſay without 
running into an *Xpizis Contradiction. To affirm, for In- 
ſtence, that N- -'» 4 47, and yet argue that Some Men 
are perfect; o. th A [en ure mortal, and yet that 
Same Alle 7.7 u , „to aſſert a Thing to be and not ta 
be at th uin Pime. 
IV. AND nov, Ithink, we are ſufficientlyau- Demonſtra- 

thoriſed to a that, in all Syllogiſms of the 77:7 an i 


firſt Figure, 1: tae Premiſes are true, the Con- Jie Guide ta 


cluſ., mul nds be true, -if be true that Truth and 
the E edicute of the Concluſion, whether affirma- Certainly. 
tive or negative, agrees univerially to ſome Idea; and if it be 
alſo true that the £42 of the Concluſian is a Part of or com- 
prehenued unde ha. idea; then it neceſſarily follows, that 
the Predica'c of the Concluſton agrees alſo te the Subject. For to 
aſſert the coi:tary, would be to run counter to ſome one of 
the two Principles before ettabliſhed ; that is, it would be to 
maintain an evident Contradictio,n, And thus we are come at 
laſt to the Point we have been all along endeavouring to 
eſtabliin; namely, that every Propofition which can be de- 
monitrated is neceſſarily true. For as every Demonſtratioa 
may be refoived into a Series of Syllogiſms all in the firſt Fi- 
gure; and as in any one of theſe Syllogiſms, if the Premiſes 
are true, tue Concluſion mutt needs be fo too; it evidently 
follows, that if all the ſeveral Premiſes are true, all the ſeve- 
ral Concluſions are ſo, and conſequently the Concluſion alto 
of the laſt Syllogiſm, which is always the Propolition to be 
demonſtrated, No that all the Premiſes of a Demon:tration 
are true, will ealily appear from the very Nature and Defini- 
tion of that Form of Reaſoning, A Demonſtration, as We 
have ſaid, is a Series of Sylio:ziſms, all Fhotfe Premiſes are ci- 
' Tacr 
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ther Definitions, ſelf-evident Truths, or Propoſitions already 
eſtabliſhed. Definitions are identical Propoſitions, wherein we 
connect the Deſcription of an Idea with the Name by which we 
chuſe to have that Idea called, and therefore as to their Truth 
there can be no'Difpute. Self-evident Propoſi: ions appear true 
of themſelves, and leave no Doubt or Uncertainty in the Mind. 
Propolitions, before eſtabliſhed, are no other than Conclufions 
Ae by one or more Steps from Definitions and ſelf-evident 

rinciples; that 1s, from true Premifes, and therefore muſt 
needs be true, ' Whence all the previous Propofitions of a 
Demonſtration being, we fee, manifeſtly true; the laſt Con- 
cluſion, or Propoſition to be demonftrated, muſt be fo too, 
So that Demonſtration not only leads to certain Truth, but 
we have here alſoa clear View of the Ground and Foundation 
of that Certainty. For as, in demonſtratiny, we may be ſaid 
to do nothing more than combine a Series of Syllogiſms toge- 
ther, ali reſting on the ſame Bottom; it is plain that one 
uniform Ground of Certainty runs thro' the Whole, and that 
the Concluſions 2re every-where built upon ſome one of the 
two Principles before eſtabliſhed, as the Foundation of all our 
Realoning. Theſe two Principles are eaſily reduced into one, 
and may be expretled thus: I hate ver Predica te, whether af- 
firmative or negative, agrees untverſally to any ldea; the fume 
n needs agree to every or any Number of Individuals compre- 
ended under that Idea. And thus at length we have, accord- 


ing to our firlt Deſign, reduced the Certainty of Demonſtra- 


tion to one {1mple and univerſal Principle; which carries its 
own Evidence along with it, and which is indeed the ultii ate 
Foundation of all ſyllogiſtick Reaſoning. 


The Rules of V. DEMONSTRATION therefore ferving as an 
Lonickfurnifh infallible Gui: to Truth, and ſtanding on ſo 
«a ſufficient ſure and unalterable a Baſis, we may now even- 
Criterion for ture to aſſert what, I doubt not, will appear a 
the diſtin- Paradox to many ; namely, that the Rules of 


guifhing be- Logick furniſh a ſufficient Criterion for the 
tween T ruth diſtinguiſhing between Truth and Falſhood. For 


and Falſhoed. ſince every Propoſition that can be demonſtrated 


is ncceilarily true, he is able to diſtinguiſh Truth from Fall. 
hood who can with Certainty judge when a Propoſition is truly 
demonſtrated. Now a Demonſtration is, as we have ſaid, no- 
thing more than a Concatenation of Syllogiſms, all whoſe 
Premiſes are Definitions, ſelf-evident Truths, or Propoſitions 


previouſly eftabliſhed, To judge therefore of the Validity of 
a De- 
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a Demonſtration, we muſt be able to diſtinguiſa whether the 
Definitions that enter it are genuine, and truly deſcriptive of 
the Ideas they are meant to exhibit ; Whether the Propoſitions 
aſſumed without Proofs as intuitive Truths have really that 
Self-evidence to which they lay Claim: Whether the 2 
giſms are drawn up in due Form, and agrecable to the Laws 
of Argumentation: In fine, whether they are combined to- 
gether in a juſt and orderly Manner, ſo that no demonſtrable 
Propoſitions ſerve anywhere as Premiſes unleſs they are Con- 
cluſions of previous yllogilms. Now it is the Buſineſs of Lo- 
gick, in explaining the ſeveral Operations of the Mind, fully. 
to inſtruct us in all theſe Points. It teaches the Nature and 
End of Definitions, and lays down the Rules by which they 
ought to be framed. It unfolds the ſeveral Species of Propo- 
ſitions, aud diſtinguiſhes the ſelf-evident from the demonſtra- 
ble. It delineates alſo the different Forms of Syllogiſms, and 
explains the Laws of Argumentation proper to each. In fine, 
it deſcribes the Manner of combining Syllogiſms, ſo as that 
they may form a Train of Reaſoning, and lead to the ſucceſ- 
five Diſcovery of Truth. The Precepts of Logick therefore, 
as they enable us to judge with Certainty when a Propoſition 
is duly demonſtrated, furniſh a ſure Criterion for the diſtin- 
guiſhing between Truth and Falſhood. | 

VI. Bur perhaps it may be objected, that And extend- 
Demonſtration is a Thing very rare and un- ing to all 
common, as being the Prerogative of but a few Caſes where 
Sciences, and therefore the Criterion here given © <fr/am 


can be of no great Uſe. I anſwer, that where- 2 
ever, by the bare Contemplation of our Ideas, 1 


Truth is diſcoverable, there alſo Demonſtration 
may be attained, Now that, I think, is an abundantly ſuf- 
hcient Criterion Which enables us to judge with Certainty in 
all Cafes where the Knowledge oi {ruth comes within our 
Reach; tor which Diſcoveries, that lie beyond the Limits 
of the human Mind, we have, properly, no Buſineſs or Con- 
cernment. When a Propoſition is demonſtrated, we are cer- 
tain of its Truth. When, on the contrary, our Ideas are 
ſuch as have no viſible Connection or Repugnance, and there- 
fore furniſh not the proper Means of tracing their Agree- 
ment or Diſagreement, there we are ſure that Knowledge, 
Scientifical Knowledge I mean, is not attainable, But where 
there is. ſome Foundation of Reaſoning, which yet amounts 
not to the full Evidence of Demonſtration, there the Precepts 
of Logick, by teaching us to determine aright of the Degree 
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of Proof, and of what is ſtill wanting to render it full and com- 
plete, enable us to make a due Eſtimate of the Meaſures of 
Probability, and to proportion our Aſſent to the Grounds on 
which the Propoſition ſtands. And this is all we can poſſibly 
arrive at, or even ſo much as hope for, in the Exerciſe of 
Faculties fo imperfect and limited as ours, For it were the #® 
Height of Folly to expect a Criterion that ſhould enable us to ; 
diſtinguiſh Truth from Falſhood, in Caſes where a certain 
Knowledge of Truth is not attainable, 
The Difti VII. WE have now done with what regards 
I Pe PK the Ground and Evidence of Demonftration 
— n of De- the Ground an vigence of Demontitration; 
— /morſtration but, before we conclude this Chapter, it may 
Into dire not be improper to take Notice of the Diſtinction 
| and indire#. of it into direct and indiref. A direct Demon- 
| firation is, when, beginning with Definitions, 
ſelf-evident Propoſitions, or known and allowed Truth, we 
form a Train of Syllogiſms, and combine them in an or- 
derly Manner, continuing the Series through a Variety of 
ſucceſſive Steps, until at laſt we arrive at a Syllogiſm whoſe 
Concluſion is the Propoſition to be demonſtrated. Proofs of 
this Kind leave no Doubt or Uncertainty behind them; be- 
.cauſe, all the ſeveral Premiſes being true, the Concluſions 
muſt be ſo too, and of Courſe the very laſt Concluſion or 
Propoſttion to be proved. I ſhall not therefore any farther 
enlarge upon this Method of demonſtrating, having, I hope, 
futhcicntly explained it in the foregoing Part of this Chapter, 
and ſhewn wherein the Force and Validity of it lies. The 
other Species of Demonſtration is the Indirect, or, as it is 
ſometimes called, the Apogogical. The Manner of proceeding 
here is, by aſſuming a Propoſition which directly contradicts 
that we mean to demonſtrate; and thence, by a continued 
Train of Reaſoning, in the Way of a direct 
deducing {ome Abſurdity or manifeſt Untruth. For hereupon 
we conclude that the Propoſition aſſumed was falſe; and thence 
again, by an immediate Conſequence, that the Propoſition to 
be demonſtrated is true. Thus Euclid, in his third Book, | 
being to demonſtrate that Circles which touch ene another inwardly 
have not the ſame Center, aſſumes the direct contrary to this, 
viz. that they have the ſame Center, and thence, by an evident 
rain of Rcaſoning, proves that a Part is equal to the I Pole. 
{he Suppoſition therefore leading to this Abſurdity he con- 
cluucs to be falie; viz. that Circles tauching one another inwardly 
ave tie fame Center; and thence again immediately infers, 


VIII. Now 
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VIII. Now, becauſe this Manner of Demon- @,., of 
ſtration is accounted by ſome not altogether ſo Reaſoning in 
clear and ſatisfactory, nor to come up to that red De- 
full Degree of Evidence which we meet with in morftrations. 


the direct Way of Proof; I ſhall therefore en- 


deavour here to give a particular IIluſtration of it, and to 
ſhew that it wa with the other leads to Truth and Cer- 
tainty. In order to this, we muſt cbſerve, that two Propo- 
litions are ſaid to be contradifory one of another, when that 
which is aſſerted to be in the one is aſſerted not to be in the 
other. Thus the Propoſitions ; Circles that touch one another 
inwardly have the ſame Center; and Circles that touch one ans- 
ther inwardly have not the ſame Center are Contradictories; be- 


cauſe the ſecond aſſerts the direct contrary of what is aſſerted 


in the firſt, Now in all contradictory Propoſitions this holds 
univerſally, that one of them is neceflarily true, and the other 
neceſſarily falſe. For if it be true, that Circles which touch 
one another inwardly have not the ſame Center; it is una- 
voidably falſe, that they have the ſame Center. On the other 
Hand, if it be falſe that they have the ſame Center ; it is ne- 
ceſſarily true that they have not the ſame Center. Since there- 
fore it is impoſhble for them to be both true or both falſe at 
the ſame time; it unavoidably follows, that one is neceſſarily 
true, and the other neceſſarily falſe. "This then being allowed, 
which is indeed ſelf-evident, if any two contradictory Propo- 
ſitions are aſſumed, and one of them can by a clear Train of 
Reaſoning be demonſtrated to be falſe ; it neceffarily follows, 
that the other is true. For as the one is neceſſarily true, and 
the other neceſſarily falſe; when we come to diſcover which 
is the falſe Propoſition, we thereby alſo know the other to 
be rrue. 

IX. Now this is preciſcly the Manner of an Indiredt De- 
indirect Deinonitration, as is evident from the monftrations - 
Account given of it above. For there we af- 4 /ure Guide 
ſume a Propofition which directly contradicts te Certaznty. 
that we mean to demonſtrate; and, having by a continued 
Series of Proofs ſhewn it to be falſe, thence infer that its 
Contradictory, or the Propoſition to be demonttrated, is true. 
As therefore this laſt Concluſion is certain, and unavoidable; 
let us next inquire after what Manner we come to be ſatisfied 
of the Falſhood of the aſſumed Propoſition, that ſo no poſſible 
Doubt may remain as to the Force and Validity of Demon- 
{trations is Kind, The Manner then is plainly this : 


Beginning with the aſſumed Propoſition, we, by the Help of 


Definitions, 
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Definitions, ſelf-evident Truths, or Propoſitions already eſta- 
bliſhed, continue a Series of Reaſoning, in the Way of a di- 
rect Demonſtration, until at length we arrive at ſome Abſur- 
dity or known Falſhood. Thus Euclid, in the Example 
before-mentioned, from the Suppoſition that Circles touching 
one another inwardly have the ſame Center, deduces that a 
Part is equal to the Whole. Since therefore, by a due and 
orderly Procefs of Reaſoning, we come at laſt to a falſe Con- 
cluſion ; it is manifeſt, that all the Premiſes cannot be true: 
| For, were all the Premiſes true, the laſt Concluſion muſt be 
\ ſo too, by what has been before demonſtrated. Now as to all 
| the other Premiſes made uſe of in the Courſe of Reaſoning, 
they are manifeſt and known Truths by Suppoſition, as being 
either Definitions, ſelf-evident Propoſitions, or Truths pre- 
viouſly eſtabliſhed. The aſſumed Propoſition is that only as : 
to which any Doubt or Uncertainty remains. That alone 
therefore can be falſe; and indeed, from what has been al- 
ready thewn, muſt unavoidably be ſo. And thus we fee that 
in indirect Demonſtrations, two contradictory Propoſitions 
being laid down, one of which is demonſtrated to be falle, 
E the other, which is always the Propoſition to be proved, muſt 
N neceſſarily be true; ſo that here, as well as in the direct Way 
of Proof, we arrive at a clear and ſatisfactory Knowledge of 
Truth. | 
; X. THis is univerſally the Method of Rea- 
2 ſoning in all apogogical <4 indirect Demonſtra- 
rect Demon- tions; but there is one particular Caſe which 
ftrations. has ſomething ſo ſingular and curious in it, that 
| it well deſerves to be mentioned by itſelf, more 
eſpecially as the Ground on which the Concluſion reſts will 
require ſome farther Illuſtration, It is, in ſhort, this: That 
if any Propoſition is aſſumed, from which, in a direct Train 
of Reaſoning, we can deduce its Contradictory ; the Propo- 
| fition ſo aſlumed is falſe, and the contradictory one true, 
For if we ſuppoſe the aſſumed Propoſition to be true, then, 
ſince all the other Premiſes that enter the Demonſtration are 
alſo true, we fhall have a Series of Reaſoning conſiſting wholly 
of true Premiſes; whence the laſt Concluſion or Contradic- 
tory of the aſſumed Propoſition muſt be true likewiſe: So 
that by this means we ſhould have two contradictory Propo- 
ſitions both true at the ſame time, which is manifeſtly impoſ- 
fible. . The afſumed Propoſition therefore, whence this Ab- 
ſurdity lows, muſt neceſſarily be falſe; and conſequentl its 


Contradictory, which is here the Propoſition deduced from it, 
mult, 
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muſt be true. If then any Propoſition is propoſed to be de- 
monſtrated, and we aſſume the Contradictory of that Propotition, 
and thence directly infer the Propoſition to be demonſtrated; 
by this very Means we know that the Propoſition ſo inferred 
is true. For ſince from an aflumed Propoſition we have de- 
duced its Contradiftory, we are thereby certain that the aſ- 
ſumed Propolition is falſe ; and if fo, then its Contradictory, 
or that deduced from it, which in this Caſe is the ſame with 
the Propoſition to be demonſtrated, muſt be true. 

XI. That this is not a mere empty Specula- I due g,,.,. 
tion, void of all Uſe and Application in Practice, jegge of the 
is evident from the Conduct of the Mathemati- Principles of 
cians, who have adopted this Manner of Reaſon- Logick indif- - 
ing, and given it a Place among their Demon- penx/ably ne- 
ſtrations. We have a curious Inſtance of it in t to 
the twelfth Propoſition of the ninth Book of the A us pre- 
Elements. Euclid there propoſes to demonſtrate, Her Judges of 
that in any Series of Numbers, riſing from Unity in D emonſtra- 
Geometrical Pregreſſion, all the prime Numbers that om 
meaſure the laſt Term in the Series will aijo meaſure the next after 
Unity. In order to this, he aſſumes the Contradictory of the 
Propoſition to be demonſtrated ; namely, that ſome prime 
Number meaſuring the laſt Term in the Series dees not meaſure 
the next after Unity: And thence, by a continued 1] rain of 
Reaſoning, proves that it actually do-s meaſure it. Hereupon 
he concludes the aſſumed Propoſition to be felſe; and that 
which is deduced from it, or its Contradictory, which 1s the 
very Propoſition he propoſed to demonſtrate, to be true. Now 
that this is a juſt and concluſive Way of Reaſoning, 1s abun- 
dantly manifeſt from what we have ſo clearly eſtabliſhed above. 
1 would only here obſerve, how neceſſary ſome Knowledge of 
the Rules of Logick is, to enable us to judge of the Force, 
Juſtneſs, and Validity of Demonitrations ; ſince ſuch may 
ſometimes occur, where the Truth of the Propoſition demon- 
ſtrated will neither be owned nor perceived, unleſs we know 
beforehand, by means of Logick, that a Concluſion ſo de- 
duced is neceſſarily true and valid. For tho! it is readily al- 
lowed, that by the mere Strength of our natural Faculties we 
can at once diſcern that of two contradictory Propolitions 
the one is neceſſarily true, and the other neceſlarily falſe ; yet 
when they are ſo linked together in a Demonſtration as that 
the one ſerves as a previous Propoſition whence the other 1s | 
deduced, it does not ſo immediately appear, without ſome ; 1 1 


Knowledge of the Principles of Logick, why that alone, 1 
ö which 
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which is collected by Reaſoning, ought to be embraced as 
me and the other whence it is collected to be rejected as 
falſe. 
; XII. HavinG thus, I hope, ſufficient] 
; 07 3 evinced the Certainty of en in all 
/ - -— 7 6g its Branches, and ſhewn the Rules by which 
4 gainft Error WE ought to proceed, in order to arrive at a 
and falſe juſt Concluſion, according to the various Ways 

of arguing made uſe of; I hold it needleſs to 
enter upon a particular Conſideration of thoſe 
ſeveral Species of falſe Reaſoning which Logicians diſtinguiſh 
by the Name of Saphiſms. He that thoroughly underſtands 
the Form and Structure of a good Argument, will of himſelf 
readily diſcern every Deviation from it. And altho* Sophiſms 
have Ln divided into many Claſſes, which are all called by 
founding Names, that therefore carry in them much Appear- 
ance of Learning; yet are the Errors themſelves” ſo very pal- 
pable and obvious, that I ſhould think it loſt Labour to write 
for a Man capable of being miſled by them. Here therefore 
we chuſe to conclude this Part of Logick; and ſhall in the 
next Book give ſome Account of Mzthid, which, though 
inſeparable from Reaſoning, is nevertheleſs always conſidered 
by Logicians as a diſtinct Operation of the Mind ; becauſe 
its Influence is not confined to the mere Exerciſe of the Rea- 
foning Faculty, but extends in ſome Degree to all the Tranſ- 
actions of the Underitanding. 


Reajoning, 
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Of Method in general; and the Div on of it into 
Analytic and Synthetrc. 


E have now done with the three firſt The Under 
Operations of the Mind, whoſe Of- /anding 
ice it is to ſearch after Truth, and enlarge the /ametimes 
Bounds of human Knowledge. There is yet a *rþloyed in 
fourth, which regards the Ditpoſal and Arrange- Ping togee 
ment of our Thoughts, when we endeavour fo _ SEP 
to put them together as that their mutual Con- . 
nection and Dependence may be clearly ſeen. This is what 
Logicians call Methad, and place always the laſt in Order in 
explaining the Powers of the Underſtanding ; becauſe it ne- 
ceſſarily {uppoſes a previous Exerciſe of our other Faculties, 
and ſome Progreſs made in Knowledge, before we can exert 
t in any extenſive Degree, it often happens, in the Purſyic 
Vor. II. L 4 


J. 
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of Truth, that unexpected Diſcoveries preſent themſelves to 
the Mind, and thoſe too relating to Subjects very remote from 
that about which we are at preſent employed. Even the Sub— 
jects themſelves of our Inquiry are not always choſen with a 
due Regard to Order, and their Dependence one upon ano- 
ther. Chance, our particular Way of Life, or ſome preſent 
and prefling Views, often prompt us to a Variety of Reſearches 
that have but little Connection in the Nature of Things. 
When, therefore, a Man, accuſtomed to much Thinking, 
comes, after any conſiderable Interval of Time, to take a 
Survey of his intellectual Acquiſitions, he ſeldom hnds Reaſon 
to be ſatisfied with that Order and Diſpoſition according to 
which they made their Entrance into his Underſtanding, 
They are there diſperſed and ſcattered without Subordination, 
or any juſt and regular Coherence; inſomuch that the Suh- 
ſerviency of one Truth to the Diſcovery of another does not 
ſo readily appear to the Mind. Hence he is convinced of the 
Neceſſity of diſtributing them into various Claſſes, and com- 
bining into an uniform Syſtem whatever relates to one and 
the ſame Subject. Now this is the true and proper Buſineſs 
of Method; to aſcertain the various Diviſions of human 
Knowledge; and ſo to adjuſt and connect the Parts in every 
Branch, that they may ſeem to grow one out of another, and 
ſorm a regular Body of Science, riſing from firſt Principles, 
and procecding by an my Concatenation of Truths. 

IT. Ix this View of Things, it is plain that we 


Sometimes in 


the Search muſt be beforehand well acquainted with the 
and Diſco- Truths we are to combine together; otherwiſe, 


weryof/uchas how could we diſcern their ſeveral Connections 
are untnown and Relations, or ſo diſpoſe of them as their mu- 
tual Dependence may require? But now it often happens 
that the Underſtanding is employed, not in the Arrangement 
and Compolition of known T ruths, but in the Search and 
Diſcovery of ſuch as are unknown. And here the Manner 
of proceeding is very different, inaſmuch as we aſſemble at 
once our whole Stock of Knowledge relating to any Subject, 
and, after a general Survey of I hings, begin with examining 
them ſeparately and by Parts. Hence it comes to pals, that 
whereas, at our firſt ſetting out, we were acquainted only 
with ſome of the grand Strokes and Outlines, it I may fo ſay, 
of Truth; by thus purſung her through her ſeveral Wind- 
ings and Receſſes, we gradually diſcover thoſe more inward | 
and finer Touches whence ſhe derives all her Strength, Sym— 
metry, and Beauty. And here it is that when, by a narrow 
S.ruuny into Things, we have unravelied any Part of RO 

ge, 
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ledge, and traced it to its firſt and original Principles, inſo- 
much that the whole Frame and Contexture of it lies open to 
the View of the Mind; here, I ſay, it is that, taking it the 
contr:ry Way, and beginning with theſe Principles, we can 
ſo adjuſt and put together the Parts as the Order and Method 
of Science requires. | 

III. BuT as theſe Things are beſt underſtood 7/luftrated by 
when illuſtrated by Examples, eſpecially if they the Similitude 
are obvious, and taken from common Life; let AVA Watch. 
us ſuppoſe any Machine, for Inftance a Watch, preſented to 
us, whoſe Structure and Compoſition we are as yet unac- 
quainted with, but want, if poſſible, to diſcover. The Man- 
ner of proceeding, in this Caſe is, by taking the Whole to 
Pieces, and examining the Parts, ſeparately, one after ano- 
ther, When, by ſuch a Scrutiny, we have thoroughly in- 
formed ourſelves of the Frame and Contexture of each, we 
then compare them together, in order to judge of their mu- 
tual Action and Influence, By this means we gradually trace 
out the inward Make and Compoſition of the Whole, and 
come at length to diſcern how Parts of ſuch a Form, and ſo 
put together 'as we found in unravelling and taking them 
aſunder, conſtitute that particular Machine called a Watch, 
and contribute to all the ſeveral Motions and Phznomena 
obſervable in it. This Diſcovery being made, we can take 
Things the contrary Way, and, bezinning with tae Parts, fo 
diſpoſe and connect them as their ſeveral Uſes and Structures 
require, until at length we arrive at the Whole itſelf, from 
the unravelling of which theſe Parts reſulted. 

IV. AND as it is in tracing and examining Ground of the 
the Works of Art; ſo is it, in a great meaſure, in Analytic 
unfolding any Part of human Knowledge: For 4 Synthetic 
the Relations and mutual Habitudes of Things Methods. 
do not always immediately,appear upon comparing them one 
with another. Hence we have recourſe to intermediate Ideas; 
and, by means of them, are furniſhed with thoſe previous 
Propoſitions that lead to the Concluſion we are in queſt of. 
And if it fo happen that the previous Propoſitions themſelves 
are not ſufficiently evident, we endeavour, by new middle 
Terms, to aſcertain their Truth; {till tracing Things back- 
ward, in a continual Series, until at length we arrive at 
ſome Syllogiſm where the Premiſes are firſt and ſelf- evident 
Principles. This done, we become perfectly ſatisfied as to the 
Truth of all the Conclufions we have paſſed through, inaſ- 
much as they are now ſeen to ſtand upon the firm and immo- 
vable Foundation of our intuitive Perceptions. And as we 
| 2 arrived 
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arrived at this Certainty by tracing Things backward to the 
original Principles whence they flow; ſo may we at any time 
renew it by a direct contrary Proceſs, if, begiuning with theſe 
Principles, we carry the Train of our Thoughts forward un- 
til they lead us, by a connected Chain of Proofs, to the very 
laſt Concluſion of the Series. 


Diwifgen f V. HENCE it appears that, in diſpoſing and 
Methed into putting together our Thoughts, either for our 
Analytic and own Uſe, that the Diſcoveries we have made 
Sprthetic. may at all times lie open to the Review of the 


Mind, or where we mean to communicate and unfold the 
Diſcoveries to others, there are two Ways of proceeding 
equally within our Choice: For we may fo propoſe the Truths 
relating to any Part of Knowledge, as they preſented them- 
ſelves to the Mind in the Manner of Inveſtigation ; carrying 
on the Series of Proofs, in a reverſe Order, until they at laſt 
terminate in firſt Principles: Or, beginning with theſe Prin- 
ciples, we may take the contrary Way, and from them de- 
duce, by a direct Train of Reaſoning, all the ſeveral Propo- 
ſitions we want to eſtabliſh. This Diverſity in the Manner 
of arranging our Thoughts gives Riſe to the twofold Divi- 
ſion of Method eſtabliſned among Logicians: For Method, 
according to their Uſe of the Word, is nothing elſe but the 
Order and Diſpoſition of our Thoughts relating to any Sub- 
jet. When Truths are fo propoſed and put together as they 
were or might have been diſcovered, this is called the Analytic 
Method, or the Method of Reſolution ; inaſmuch as it traces 
Things backward to their Source, and reſolves Knowledge into 
its firſt and original Principles. When, on the other Hand, 
they are deduced from theſe Principles, and connected accord- 
ing to their mutual Dependence, inſomuch that the Truths 
firſt in Order tend always to the Demonitration of thoſe that 
follow, this conſtitutes what we call the Synthetic Method, or 
Method of Compeſition. For here we proceed by gathering 
together the ſeveral fcattercd Parts of Knowledge; and com- 
bining them into one Whole or Syſtem, in ſuch Manner that 
the Underſtanding is enabled diftinctly to follow Truth 
through all her difterent Stages and Gradations. 
. VI. T HERE is this farther to be taken Notice 
wiſe the Me- of, in relation to theſe two Species of Method; 
thodef Inven- that the firſt has alſo obtained the Name of the 
tion, and the Methed of {nvention, becauſe it obſerves the Or- 
Method of derin which our Thoughts ſucceed one another 
Seit hct. in the Invention or Diſcovery of Fruth. The 
other again is often denominated the Aethad of Deoitrine or 
Inſuiruction, 
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Inſtruction, inaſmuch as, in laying our Thoughts before others, 
we generally chuſe to proceed in the Synthetic Manner, de- 
ducing them from their firſt Principles. For we are to ob- 
ſerve, that altho' there is great Pleaſure in purſuing Truth 
in the Method of Inveſtigation, becauſe it places us in the 
Condition of the Inventor, and ſhews the particular Train 
and Proceſs of Thinking by which he arrived at his Diſco- 
veries; yet is it not ſo well accommodated to the Purpoſes of 
Evidence and Conviction, For, at our firſt ſetting out, we 
are commonly unable to divine where the Analyſis will lead 
us; inſomuch that our Reſearches 'are for ſome time little 
better than a mere groping in the Dark. And even after 
Lighr begins to break in upon us, we are ſtill obliged to 
many Reviews, and a frequent Compariſon of the ſeveral Steps 
of the Inveſtigation among themſelves, Nay, when we have 
uncavelied the Whole, and reached the very Foundation on 
nch our Diſcoveries ſtand, all our Certainty, in regard to 
tlcir Truth, will be found in a great Meaſure to ariſe from 
that Connection we are now able to diſcern between them and 
firſt Principles, taken in the Order of Compoſition, But in 
the Synthetic Manner of diſpoſing our Thoughts, the Caſe is 
quite different: For as we here begin with the intuitive 
Truths, and advance by regular Deductions from them, every 
Step of the Procedure brings Evidence and Conviction along 
with it; fo that, in our Progreſs from one Part of Knowledge 
to another, we have always a clear Perception of the Ground 
on which our Aſient reſts: In communicating therefore our 
Diſcoveries to others, this Method 1s appareatly to be choſen, 
as it wonderfully improves and enlightens the Underftanding, 
and leads to an immediate Perception of Truth. And hence 
it is that, in the following Pages, we chufe to diſtinguiſh it 
by the Name of the Method of Science; not only as in the Uſe 
of it we arrive at Science and Certainty, but becauſe it is, in 
Fact, the Method in which all thoſe Parts of human Know- 
ledge, that properly bear the Name of Sciences, are and ought 
to be delivered. but we now proceed to explain theſe two 


Kinds of Method more particularly. 
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CHAP. II. 
Of the Method of Invention. 


Origin of the 1. Y the Method of Invention we underſtand 


ſeveral Arts ſuch a Diſpoſition and Arrangement of 
and Inven- our i houghts as follows the natural Procedure 
tions of hu- of the Underſtanding, and preſents them in the 
man Life. Order in which they ſucceed one another in the 


Inveſtigation and Diſcovery of Truth. Now it is plain, that, 
to handle a Subject ſucceſsfully according to this Method, we 
have no more to do than obſerve the ſeveral Steps and Advances 
of our own Minds, and fairly copy them out to the View of 
others. And, indeed, it will be found to hold in general, with 
regard to all the active Parts of human Lite, eſpecially when 
reduced to that which is in the Schools termed an Art, that the 
Rules by which we conduct ourſelves are no other than a Se- 
ries of Obſervations drawn from the Attention of the Mind 
to what paſſes while we exerciſe our Faculties in that parti- 
cular Way. For when we ſet about any Invention or Diſ- 
covery, we are always puſhed on by ſome inward Principle, 
Diſpoſition, or Aptitude ſhall I call it, which we experience 
in ourſelves, and which makes us believe that the Thing we 
are in queſt of is not altogether beyond our Reach. We there- 
fore begin with eſſaying our Strength, and are ſometimes ſuc- 
ceſsful, tho” perhaps more frequently not. But as the Mind, 
when earneſtly bent upon any Purſuit, is not eaſily diſcou- 
raged by a few Diſappointments; we are only ſet upon re- 
newing our Endeavours, and, by an obſtinate Perſeverance 
and repeated T rials, often arrive at the Diſcovery of what we 
have in View. Now it is natural for a Man of a curious and 
inquiſitive Turn, after having maſtered any Part of Know- 
ledge with great Labour and Difficulty, to tet himſelf to exa- 
mine how he happened to miſcarry in his firſt Attempts, and 
by what particular Method of Procedure he at length came to 
be ſucceſsful. By this Means we diſcover, on the one Hand, 
the Rocks and Shelves which ſtand moſt in our Way, and are 
apt to diſturb and check our Progreſs; and, on the other, 
that more ſure and certain Courſe which, if we continue in 
ſteadily, will bring us to the Attainment of what we are in 
Purſuit of, Hence ſpring all the Arts and Inventions of hu- 
man Life, which, as we have already ſaid, are founded upon 


2 Series of Rules and Obſervations, pointing out the true and 
genuine 
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genuine Manner of arriving at any Attainment. When the 
Mind reſts ſatisfied in a bare Contemplation of the Rules, 
and the Reaſons on which they are founded, this Kind of 
Knowledge is called Speculative : But if we proceed farther, 
and endeavour to apply theſe Rules to Practice, ſo as to ac- 
quire a Habit of exerting them on all proper Occaſions, we 
are then ſaid to be poſleiled of the Art itſelf, 

IT. FROM what has been ſaid, it appears, that . 5 
in order diſtinctly to explain the Method of In- 3 e 
vention, we mult take a View of the Underitand- Method of In- 
ing as employed in the Search and inveſtigation wention, wwe 
of Truth. For, by duly attending to its Proce- muſt give/ome 
dure and Advances, we ſhall not only diſcover Account of the 
the Rules by which it conducts itſelf; but be en- Art itjelf. 
abled alſo to trace out the ſeveral] Helps and Contrivances it 
makes uſe of for the more ſpeedy and effectual Attainment 
of its Ends. And, when theſe Particulars are once known, 
it will not be difficult for us, in laying open our Diſcoveries to 
others, to combine our Thoughts agreeably to the Method here 
required: Becauſe, having fixed and aſcertained the Rules of 
it, and being perfectly acquainted with the Conduct and Man- 
ner of the Mind, we need only take a Review of the ſeveral 
Truths as they ſucceed one another in the Series of Inveſtiga- 
tion, ſet them in order before us, and fairly tranſcribe the 
Appearance they make to the Underſtanding, Hence it is 
that Logicians, in treating of the Method of Invention, have 
not meiely confined themſelves to the laying down of Direc- 
tions for the Diſpoſal and Arrangement of our T houghts; but 
have rather explained the Art itſelf, and eſtabliſhed thoſe Rules 
by which the Mind ought to proceed in the Exerciſe of its in- 
ventive Powers, For they rightly judged, that if theſe were 
once thoroughly underſtood, the other could no longer remain 
unknown. By this Means it happens that the Method of In- 
vention is become another Expreſſion for the Art of Þ:vention, 
and very often denotes the Conduct and Proceedure of the Un- 

deritanding in the Search of I ruth. And as fome Knowledge 
of the Principles of the Art is in a manner abſolutely nece:- 
ſary towards a due Conception of the Rules by which we 
ought to govern and diſpoſe our Thoughts in treating Subjects 
after this Method; we thall therefore follow the Example of 
other Logicians, and endeavour to give ſome ſhort Account 
of the Buſineſs of Invention, and ot thote ſeveral Helps and 
Contrivances by which the Mind is enabled to facilitate and 


enlarge its Diſcoveries. | 
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Attention and III. IT has been already obſerved, that when 
a comprelen- the Mind employs itſelf in the Search of un- 
ſfoveUnder- known Truths, it begins with aſſembling at once 
Aanding the its whole Stock of Knowledge relating to theSub- 
preparatory ject, and, after a general Survey of Things, ſets 
Qualifications about examining them r and by Parts. 
to Invention. Now as, in this ſeparate Examination, the Num- 
ber of Parts continually increaſe upon us; and as it is farther 
neceſſary that we ſurvey them on all Sides, compare them one 
with another, and accurately trace their mutual Habitudes and 
Reſpects; it is from hence apparent, that, in the Exerciſe of 
Invention, two Things are of principal Conſideration, Firſt, 
an enlarged and comprehenſive Underſtanding, able to take 


in the great Multitude of Particulars that frequently come un- 


der our Notice. Secondly, a ſtrong Habit of Attention, that lets 
nothing remarkable ſlip its View, and diſtinguiſhes carefully all 
thoſe Circumſtances which tend to the iluſfrating and clearing 
the Subject we are upon, Theſe are the great and preparatory 
Qualifications, without which it were in vain to hope that 
any conſiderable Advance could be made in enlarging the Bounds 
of human Knowledge, Nor ought we to eſteem it a ſmall Ad- 
vantage, that they are, in ſome meaſure, in our own Power zand 
may, by a proper Cultivation, be unproved and itrenghenedto 
a Degree almoſt beyond Belief, We find, by Experience, that 
the Study of Mathematics, in particular, is greatly ſervicea- 
ble to this End. Habits, we all know, grow ſtronger by Ex- 
erciſe ; and as in this Science there is a perpetual Call upon 
our Attention, it by Degrees becomes natural to us, ſo as that 
we can preſerve it ſteady and uniform thro' long and intri- 
cate Calculations, and that with little or no Fatigue to the 
Underſtanding. But a yet more wonderful Advantage ari- 
ting from the Culture of the Mathematics is this, that 
hereby we in ſome meaſure extend the Dimenſtons of the hu- 
man Mind, enlarge its Compaſs of Perception, and accuſtom 
it to wide and comprehenſive Views of Things. For whereas, 
at our fuit ſetting out, we often find it extremely diffi- 
cult to maſter a ſhort and eaſy Demonſtration, and trace the 
Connection of its ſeveral Parts; yet, as we advance in the 
Science, the Underſtanding is ſeen gradually to dilate, and 
itretch itſelf to a greater Size; inſomuch that a long and 
intricate Series of Reaſoning is often taken in with ſcarce 
any Labour or Thought; and not only fo, but we can, in 
tome Caſes, with a ſingle Glance of our Minds, run thro 
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an intire Syſtem of Truths, and extend our View at once © 
all the ſeveral Links that unite and hold them together. 
IV. WHEN we are furniſhed with theſe two A judicious 
preparatory Qualifications, the next Requilite to Choice of 
the Diſcovery of Truth is, a judicious Choice iatermediate 
of intermediate Ideas, We have ſeen in the Ideas, ans- 
third Part of this Treatiſe, that many of our her great 
Ideas are of ſuch a Nature, as not to diſcover Regu//ite is 
their ſeveral Habitudes and Relations by any #25 Art. 
immediate Compariſen one with another. In this Caſe we 
muſt have Recourſe to intermediate Ideas; and the great Art 
lies in finding out ſuch as have an obvious and perceivable 
Connection with the Ideas whoſe Relations we inquire after. 
For thus it is that we are furniſhed with known and evident 
Truths, to ſerve as Premiſes for the Diſcovery of ſuch as 
are unknown, And indeed the whole Buſineſs of Invention 
ſeems in a great Meaſure to he in the due Aſſemblage and 


Diſpoſition of thele preliminary Truths. For they not only 


lead us Step by Step to the Diſcovery we are in queſt of, but 
are ſo abſolutely neceſſary in the Caſe, that without them it 
were in vain to attempt it; nothing being more certain, than 
that unknown Propoſitions can no otherwiſe be traced but 
by Means of ſome Connection they have with ſuch as are 
known. Nay, Reaſon itſelf, which is indeed the Art of 
Knowledge, and the Faculty by which we puſh on our Diſ- 
coveries; yet, by the very Definition of it, implies no more 
than an Ability of deducing unknown Truths from Principles 
or Propoſitions that are already known. Now although this 
happy Choice of intermediate Ideas, ſo as to furniſh a due 
Train of previous Propoſitions, that ſhall lead us ſuccefſively 
from one Diſcovery to another, depends in ſome Meature 
upon a natural Segacity and Quickneſs of Mind; it is yet 
certain from Experience, that even here much may be effected 
by a {tubborn Application and Induſtry, In order to this, 1t 
is in the firſt Place neceſſary that we have an exteniive Know- 
ledge of Things, and ſome general Acquaintance witn the 
whole Circle of Arts and Sciences, Wide and extended 
Views add great Force and Penetration tv the Mind, and 
enlarge its Capacity of judging, And if to this we join}, 
in the ſecond Place, a more particular and intimate Study of 
whatever relates to the Subject about Which our Angus 

are employed, we ſeem to bid fair for Succets in our Aitempts, 
For thus we are provided with an ample Variety out of wie! 
to chuſe our intermediate Ideas, and are thereiore more likely 
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to diſcover ſome among them that will furniſh out the previous 
Propoſitions neceſſary in any Train of Reaſoning. 

Segacity and V. II is not indeed to be denied, that when 
a Puickneſs of We have even got all our Materials about us, 
Underfland- much ſtill depends upon a certain Dexterity and 
ing greatly Addreſs in ſingling out the moſt proper, and 
promoted by applying them ſkilfully for the Diſcovery of 
tbe Study of Truth. This is that Talent which is known by 
Algebra. the Name of Sagacity, and commonly ſuppoſed 
to be altogether tho Gift of Nature, But yet I think it is 
beyond Diſpute, that Practice, Experience, and a watchful 
Attention to the Procedure of our own Minds while employed 
in the Exerciſe of Reaſoning, are even here of very great Avail. 
It is a Truth well known to thoſe who have made any con- 
ſiderable Progreſs in the Study of Algebra, that an Addreſs 
and Skill in managing intricate Queſtions may be very often 
obtained by a careful Imitation of the bett Models. For 
although, when we firſt ſet upon the Solution of Equations, 
we are puzzled at every Step, and think we can never enough 
admire the Sagacity of thoſe who preſent us with elegant 


Models in that Way; yet, by Degrees, we ourſelves arrive 


at a great Maſtery, not only in deviſing proper Equations, 
and coupling them artfully together, fo as from the more 


complicated to derive others that are {imple ; but alfo in con- 


triving uſeful Subſtitutions, to free our Calculations from 
Fractions, and thoſe Intricacies that ariſe from Surds and ir- 
rational Quantities, Nor is it a ſmall Pleaſure attending the 
Proſecution of this Study, that we thus diſcern the growing 
Strength of our own Minds, and ſee ourſelves approaching 
nearer and nearer to that Sagacity and Quickneſs of Under- 
ſtanding which we ſo much admired in others, and were at 
firſt apt to conclude altogether beyond our Reach. 

Where Art VI. WE have now conſidered thoſe Requiſites 
and Manage- to Invention that have their Foundation in the 
ment are re- natural Talents of the Mind; an enlarged and 


quired in the comprehenſive Underſtanding, a ſtrong Habit of 


Bujareſs of Attention, a Quicknels and Sagacity in diſcern- 
Invention. ing and applying intermediate Ideas, Let us 
next take a View of ſuch other Helps as more immediately 
depend upon Art and Management, and ſhew the Addreſs of 
the Mind in contriving Mezns to facilitate its Diſcoveries, 
and free it from all unneceſſary Fatigue and Labour. For we 
are to obſerve, that though the Capacity of the Intellect may 


be greatly enlarged by Uſe and Exerciſe, yet {till our Views- 


are confined within certain Bounds, beyond which a finite 


Under- 
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Underſtanding cannot reach. And as it often happens in the 
Inveſtigation of Truth, eſpecially where it lies at a conſider- 
able Diſtance from firſt Principles, that the Number of Con- 
nections and Relations are ſo great, as not to be taken in at 
once by the moſt improved Underſtanding; it is therefore one 
great Branch of the Art of Invention to take account of 
theſe Relations as they come into View, and diſpoſe of them 
in ſuch Manner, that they may always lie open to the Inſpec- 
tion of the Mind, when diſpoſed to turn its Attention that 
Way. By this means, without perplexing ourſelves with too 
many Conſiderations at once, we have + theſe Relations at 
Command, when neceſſary to be taken Notice of in the Pro- 
ſecution of our Diſcoveries : And the Underſtanding, thus free 
and diſengaged, can bend its Powers more intenſely towards 
that particular Part of the Inveſtigation it is at preſent con- 
cerned with. Now, in this, according to my Apprehenſion, lies 
the great Art of human Knowledge; to manage with Skill the 
Capacity of the Intellect, and contrive ſuch Helps as may 
bring the moſt wide and extended Objects within the Com- 
. paſs of its natural Powers. When therefore the Multitude of 
Relations increaſe very faſt upon us, and grow too unweildy 
to be dealt with in the Lump; we muſt combine them in 
different Claſſes, and ſo diſpoſe of the ſeveral Parts, as that 
they may at all times lie open to the leiſurely Survey of the 
Mind. By this means we avoid Perplexity and Confuſion ; 


and are enabled to conduct our Reſearches, without being 


puzzled with that infinite Crowd of Particulars that frequent- 
ly fall under our Notice in long and difficult Inveſtigations : 
. or, by carrying our Attention ſucceſſively from one Part to 
another, we can upon Occaſion take in the Whole; and, know- 
ing alſo the Order and Diſpoſition of the Parts, may have re- 
courſe to any of them atPleature, when its Aid becomes neceſ- 
ſary in the Courſe of our Enquiries, 65 ed 
VII. F1RsT then, I fay, that an orderly Com- Diſpofition of 
bination of "Things, and clafling them together great Uſe in 
with Art and Addreſs, brings great and otherwiſe adapting Ob- 
unmanageable Objects. upon a Level with the jecitotbeCa- 
Powers of the Mind. We have ſeen, in the firſt pacity of the 
Part of this Treatiſe, how, by taking Numbers Underſtand- 
in a progreſſive Series, and according to an uni- . 
form Law of Compoſition, the moſt bulky and formidable 
Collections are comprehended with Eaſe, and leave diſtinct 
Impreſſions in the Underſtanding. For the ſeveral Stages of 
the Progreſſion ſerve as ſo many Steps to the Mind, by 
which it aicends gradually to the higheſt Combination; and 
as 
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as jt can carry its Views from one to another with great Eaſe 
and Expedition, it is thence enabled to run over all the Parts 
ſeparately, and thereby riſe to a juſt Conception of the Whole. 
The ſame Thing happens to all our other complex Notions, 
eſpecially when they grow very large and complicated ; for 
then it is that we become ſenſible of the Neceſũty of eſta- 
bliſhing a certain Order and Gradation in the Manner of 
combining the Parts, This has been already explained at 
fone length in the Chapter of the Compoſition and Reſolu- 
tion of our Ideas, where we have traced the gradual Prog reſs 
of the Mind through all the different Orders of Perception, and 
thewn, that the moit expeditious Way of arriving at a juſt 
Knowledge of the more compounded Notices of the Under- 
ſtanding, 1s by advancing regularly through all the intermediate 
Steps. Hence it 1s caly to perceive what Advantazes muſt 
ariſe from a like Conduct, in regard to thoſe ſeveral Rela- 
tions and Connections upen which the Inveſtigation of 
Truth depends. For as by this means we are enabled to 
bring them all within the Reach of the Mind, they can each 
in their Turns be made uſe of upon Occaſion, and furniſh 
their Aſſiſtance towards the Diſcovery of what we are in 
queit of, Now this is of principal Conſideration in the Buſi- 
neſs of Invention, to have our Thoughts ſo much undey 
Command, that in comparing Things together, in order to 
difcover the Reſult of their mutual Connections and Depen- 
_ dence, all the ſeveral Lights that tend to the clearing the Sub- 
j-& we are upon may lie diſtinctly open to the Underſtand- 
ing, fo as nothing material ſha]l eſcape its View: Becauſe an 
Overſight of this Kind, in ſumming up the Account, muſt 
not only greatly retard its Advances, but in many Caſes check 
its Proꝑ reſs altogether, | 
ded in th VIII. Bur N another Advantage ari- 
abling us to ſing from this orderly Diſpoſition is, that hereby 
proceed gra- We free the Mind from all unneceflaty Fatigue, 
daually and and leave it to fix its Attention upon any Part 
c afin ſeparately, without perplexing itſelf with the 
{pe lavgſti- Conſideration of the Whole. Unknown Truths, 
2 as we have already obſerved, are only to be traced 
Truth. by means of the Relation between them and 
others that are known, When therefore theſc Relations become 
very numerous, it muſt needs greatly diſtract the Mind, were 
it to have its Attention continually upon the Stretch after 
inch a Multitude of Particulars at once, But now, by the 
Method of claſſing and ordering our Perceptions above ex- 
piained, this Inconvenience 1s wholly prevented, 3 juſt 
| ittri- 
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_ Diſtribution of Things, as it aſcertains diſtin&Uy the Place of 
each, enables us to call any of them into View at Pleaſure, 
when the preſent Conſideration of it becomes neceflary. 
Hence the Mind, proceeding gradually through the feveral Re- 
lations of its Ideas, and marking the Reſults of them at 
every Step, can always proportion its Inquiries - to its 
Strength; and, confining itſelf to ſuch a Number of Objects 
as it can take in and manage at Eaſe, fees more diftinctly all 
the Conſequences that ariſe from comparing them one with 
another. When therefore it comes afterwards to take a Re - 
view of theſe its ſeveral Advances, as by this means the 
Amount of every Step of the Inveſtigation is fairly laid open 
to its Inſpection, by adjuſting and putting theſe together in 
due Order and Method it is enabled at laſt to diſcern the 
Reſult of the Whole. And thus, as before, in the Compok- 
tion of our Ideas, ſo likewiſe here, in the Search and Diſco- 
very of Truth, we are fain to proceed gradually, and by a 
Series of ſucceſſive Stages: For theſe are fo many Reſting- 
Places to the Mind, whence to look about it, ſurvey tae 
Concluſions it has already gained, and ſee what Helps they 
afford, towards the obtaining of others which it muit ſtill 
paſs through, before it reaches the End of the Inveſtigation. 
Hence it often happens, that very remote and diltant I ruths, 
which lie far beyond the Reach of any ſingle Effort of the 
Mind, are yet by this progreſſive Method ſucceflively brought 
to Light, and that too with leſs Fatigue to the Underſtanding 
than could at firſt have well been imagined. For although 
the whole Proceſs, taken together, is frequently much tua 
large to come within the View of the Mind at once; and 
therefore, conſidered in that Light, may be faid truly to ex- 


ceed its Graſp; yet the ſeveral Steps of the Inveſtigation by 


themſelves are often eaſy and manageable enough; ſo that, by 
proceeding gradually from one to another, and thoroughly 
maſtering the Parts as we advance, we carry on our Reſearch 
with wondrous Diſpatch, and are at length conducted to tha: 
very Fruth, with a View to the Diſcovery of which the In- 
quitition itſelf was ſet on foot, | 
IX. BuT now perhaps it may not be im- Algebra and 
proper if we endeavour to illuſtrate theſe Ob- Arithmeric, 
ſervations by an Example, and ſet ourſelves to Properly 
trace the Conduct and Manner of the Mind Heating, 
when employed. in the Exerciſe of Invention, Art, of 
There are two great Branches of the Mathema- Iventien. 
tics particularly fitted to furniſh us with Models in this 
Way: Arithmetic, I mean, and Algebra. Algebra is univer- 
| ſally 
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ſally known to be the very Art and Principle of Invention; 
and in Arithmetic too we are frequently put upon the find- 
ing out of unknown Numbers, by means of their Relations 
and Connections with others that are known; as where it is 
required to find a Number equal to the Sum of two others, 
or the Product of two others. I chuſe to borrow my Ex- 
amples chiefly from the laſt Science, both becauſe they will 
be more within the Reach of thoſe for whom this Treatiſe 
is principaily deſigned, as likewiſe becauſe Arithmetic fur- 
niſhes the belt Models of a happy Sagacity and Manage- 
ment in claſſing and regulating our Perceptions, So that here, 
more than in any other Branch of human Knowledge, we ſhall 


have an Opportunity of obſerving how much an orderly Dil- - 


polition of Things tends to the Eaſe and Succeſs of our En- 
quiries, by leaving us to canvaſs the Parts ſeparately, and there- 
by riſe to a gradual Conception of the Whole, without entan- 
gling ourſelves with too many Conſiderations at once, in any 
ingle Step of the Inveſtigation. For it will indeed be found, 
that a Dexterity and Addreſs in the Uſe of this laſt Advan- 
tage ſerves to facilitate and promote our Diſcoveries almoſt 
beyond Imagination or Belief, PF 
X. WE have already explained the Manner 
* of reducing Numbers intoClaſles, and of diſtin- 
Perceptions in guiſhing theſe Clafles by their ſeveral Names. 
Arithmetic. And now we are farther to obſerve, that the 
preſent Method of Notation is ſo contrived, as 
exactly to fall in with the Form of numbering. For as, in the 
Names of Numbers, we riſe from Units to Tens, from Tens 
to Hundreds, from Hundreds to Thouſands, &c. ſo likewiſe, in 
their Notation, the ſame Figures, in different Places, ſignify 
theſe ſeveral Combinations. "Thus, 2 in the firſt Place, on 
the right Hand, denotes two Units, in the ſecond Place it 
exprelles ſo many Tens, in the third Hundreds, in the fourth 
Thouſands, By this means it happens, that when a Number 
is written down in Figures, as every Figure in it expreſſes 
{ome diſtinct Combination, and all theſe Combinations toge- 
ther make up the total Sum ; ſo may the ſeveral Figures be 
conſidered as the conſtituent Parts of the Number, Thus the 
Number 2436 is evidently by the very Notation diſtinguiſhed 
into four Parts, marked by the four Figures that ſerve 
to expreſs it. For the firſt denotes 2 Thouſand, the ſecond 


four Hundred, the third Thirty or three Tens, and the fourth 


Six. Theſe ſeveral Parts, though they here appear in a con- 
joined Form, may yet be alſo expreſſed ſeparately, thus, 2000, 


400, 30, and 6, and the Account is exactly the ſame. 
XI. T a1s 
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XI. THis then being the Caſe, if it is re- 
quired to find a Number equal to the Sum of _ _ 
two others given, our Buſineſs is, to examine ard ar 
ſeparately theſe given Numbers, and, if they eh Additios 
appear too large and bulky to be dealt with by of Numbers. 
a ſingle Effort of Thought, then, ſince the very 
Notation diſtinguiſhes them into different Parts, we muſt 
content ourſelves with conſidering the Parts aſunder, and 
finding their Sums one after the other. For, fince the Whole 
is equal to all its Parts, if we find the Sums of the ſeveral 
Parts of which any two Numbers conſiſt, we certainly find 
the total Sum of the two Numbers; and therefore theſe dif- 
terent Sums, united and put together according to the eſtab- 
liſhed Rules of Notation, will be the very Number we are in 
quelt of. Let it be propoſed, for Inſtance, to find a Number 
equal to the Sum of theſe two: 2436 and 4352. As the 
handing of this by a ſingle Effort of Thought would be too 
violent an Exerciſe for the Mind; I conſider the Figures 
repreſenting theſe Numbers as the Parts of which they con- 
lift, and therefore ſet myſelf to diſcover their Sums one after 
another, Thus 2, the firſt Figure on the right Hand of the 
one, added to 6, the firſt Figure on the right Hand of the 
other, makes 8; which is, therefore, the Sum of thele two 
Parts, Again: The Sum of 5 and 3, the. two Figures or 
Parts in the ſecond Place, is likewiſe 8. But new as Figures 
in the ſecond Place denote not fimple Units, but Tens; hence 
it is plain that 5 and 3, here, ſignify five Tens and three Tens, 
or 50 and 30; whole Sum, therefor2, mult be eight Tens, 
or 80. And here again I call to Mind, that, having already 
obtained one Figure of the Sum, if I place that now found 
immediately after it, it will thereby ſtand alſo in the ſecond 
Place, and ſo really expreſs, as it ought to do, eight Tens, 
or 80. And thus it is happily contrived, that though in the 
Additon of Tens I conſider the Figures compoſing them as 
denoting only ſimple Units, which makes the Operation caſier, 
and leſs perplexed; yet, by the Place their Sum odtains in 
the Number found, it expreſſes the real Amount of the Parts 
added, taken in their full and complete Values. The ſame 
Thing happens in ſumming the Hundreds and Thouſands ; that 
is, though the Figures, exprefling theſe Combinations, are 
added together as {imple Units; yet their Sums, ſtanding in 
the third and fourth Places of the Number found, thereby 
really denote Hundreds and Thouſands, and fo repreſent the 
true Value of the Parts added, 
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2 XII. HRE then we have a manifeſt Proof of 
the ſeveral the great Advantages derived from an artful Me- 
Steps by thod of claſfiing our Perceptions: For as the 
which it is Numbers themſelves are by this Means diftin- 
carried on, guiſhed into different Parts, which brings them 
the Mind is more readily within the Compaſs of the Under- 
put to little er ſtanding ; fo, by taking theſe Parts ſeparately, 
no Fatigue. the Operations about Numbers are rendered 
very eaſy and ſimple. And, indeed, it is particularly worthy 
eur Notice, that though in adding two very large Numbers 
together the whole Proceſs is of ſufficient Length; yet the 
ſeveral Steps by which it is conducted are managed with in- 
credible Diſpatch, and ſcarce any Fatigue to the Mind. This 
is apparent in the Example given above; where we fee, that 
in every Advance from one Part to another, nothing more is 
required than to add together the two Figures in the like 
Places of the Numbers to be ſummed. But, what is yet more 
wonderful, tho', in the Progreſs of a long Operation, the 
Figures riſe in their Value as we advance, and grow to figniiy 
Thouſands, Millions, Billions, &c. yet fo happily are they con- 
trived for expreſſing the different Parts of Numbers, that, in 
every Step of the Procedure, we conſider them as denoting 
only ſimple Units, ali other Deficiencies being made up by the 
Places their Sums obtain in the total Amount. And thus it is 
ſo ordered, in this admirable Form of Notation, that, however 
large the Numbers are that come under Examination, they are, 
nevertheleſs, managed with the ſame Eaſe as the moſt ſimple 
and obvious Collections; becauſe, in the ſeveral Operations 
about them, the Mind is neither tied down to the View of 
too many Parts at once, nor entanzled with any Conſidera- 
tions regarding the Bulk and Compoſition of thoſe Parts. 
This farther XIII. AnD if theſe Advantages are fo very 
zlluſtrated bly manifeſt in the firſt and ſimpleſt Rules of Arith- 
an Example metic; much more do they diſcover themſelves 
in Multipli- in thoſe that are intricate and complex. Let 
cation. a Man endeavour in his Thoughts to find the 
Product of two Numbers, each conſiſting of twenty or 
thirty Places, and that without conſidering the Parts ſepa- 
rately; I believe he will ſoon be ſenſible, that it is a Diſco- 
very far beyond the Limits of the human Mind. But now, in 
the progreſſive Method above explained, nothing is more 
imple and eaſy : For if we take the firſt Figure on the left 
Hand of the one Number, and by it multiply every Figure of 
the other ſeparately ; theſe ſeveral Products, connected ac- 
cording to the eſtabliſhed Laws of Notation, mult truly re- 
preſent 
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preſent the total Product of this other, by that Part of the 
multiplying Number. Let us ſuppoſe, for Inſtance, the Fi- 
gure in the Unit's Place of the Multiplier to be 2, and the 
three laſt Places of the Multiplicand to be 432; then, 2 mul- 
tiplying 2 produces 4, which, therefore, is the firſt Part of 
the Product, Again: 2 multiplying 3 produces 6: But now 3, 
ſtanding in the ſecond Place of the Multiplicand, denotes in 
its real Value three Tens, or 30; which therefore, taken twice, 
amounts to ſix Tens, or 60. And accordingly the Figure 6, 
coming after 4 already found, is thereby thrown into the 
ſecond Place of the Product, and ſo truly expreſſes 60 in its 
full and adequate Value. The ſame Thing happens in mul- 
tiplying 4, which, ſtanding in the Place of Hundreds, its Pro- 
duct by 2 is 800. But this very Sum, the Figure 8, pro- 
duced from 2 and 4, really denotes in the total Product; 
becauſe coming after 64, the two Parts already found, it is 
thereby determined to the third Place, where it of courſe 
. ſo many Hundreds. This Proceſs, as is evident, 
may be continued to any Length we pleaſe; and it is re- 
markable that, in like manner as in Addition, tho' the Value 
of the Figures in the Multiplicand continually riſes upon us, 
yet we all along proceed with them as {imple Units; becauſe 
the Places of the ſeveral Products, in the total Amount, re- 
preſent the juſt Reſult of 5 the Figures together, 
according to their true and adequate Value. 

XIV. HavinG thus obtained the Product by Of the Diſpo- 
the firſt Figure of the Multiplier, we next take fition of the 
that in the ſecond Place, and proceed with it in /*veral Pro- 
the ſame Manner. This ſecond Operation gives auets in erder 
us the Effect of that Figure, conſidered as a Aadition. 
ſimple Digit; but as it ſtood in the ſecond Place, and there- 
fore really denoted ſo many Tens, hence it is plain that the 
Product now gained muſt be yet multiplied by Ten, in order to 
expreſs the true Product ſought.” This is accordingly done in 
the Operation by placing the firſt Figure of this ſecond Product 
under the ſecond Figure of the firſt Product; for this, when 
they come to be added together, has the ſame Effect as an- 
nexing a Cypher, or multiplying by Ten, 2s every one knows 
who is in the leaſt acquainted with the Rules of Arichmetic. 
In like manner, when we multiply by the Figure in the third 
Place; as this new Product is placed ſtill one Figure back- 
wards, we do in effect annex two Cyphers to it, or multiply 
it by. a Hundred, And this we ought certainly to do; be- 
caute, having conſidered the multiplying Figure as denoting 
only ſimple Units when it really exprelicd ſo many Hundreds, 
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the firſt Operation gives no more than the hundredth Part of 
the true Product. The Caſe is the ſame in multiplying by the 
fourth or fifth Figures ; becauſe, the Products ſtill running 
backwards, we thereby, in effect, annex as many Cyphers to 
them as brings them up ſeverally to their reſpective adequate 
Values. By this means it happens, that tho' the Figures of 
the Multiplier in every Advance denote ſtill higher and higher 
Combinations; yet we all along proceed with them as fimple 
Digits, the Diſpoſition of the ſeveral Products, in order to 
Addition, making up for all the Deficiencies that ariſe from 
this Way of conſidering them. When in this Method of 
Procedure we have obtained the Product of the Multiplicand 
into all the different Parts of the Multiplier, by adding theſe 


Products together we obtain alſo the total Product of the two 


Numbers. For ſince the Whole is equal to all its Parts; 
nothing is more evident, than that the Product of any one 
Number into another muſt be equal to its Product into all 
the Parts of that other: And therefore the ſeveral partial 
Products united into one Sum cannot but truly repreſent the 
real Product ſought. 

rn V. Thus we ſee, that in Queſtions of Mul- 
Operations, tiplication, tho' the whole Proceſs is ſometimes 
by being car- ſufficiently long and tedious ; yet the ſeveral 
ried on ina Steps by. which it is carried on are all very 
progreſſive level to the Powers of the Underſtanding. For, 


Method, ren. from the Account given above, it appears that 


dered eaſyand nothing more is required in any of them than 
intelligible. barely to multiply one Digit by another, But 
now this eaſy Rule of Operation is wholly deri.ed from the 
before-mentioned Addreſs in claſſing our Perceptions: For to 
this it is owing, that the Numbers under Conſideration are 
diſtinguiſhed into Parts, and that the ſeveral Parts are alſo 
clearly repreſented to the Mind in the very Form of Notation. 
Now as theſe Parts have an invariable Relation one to ano- 
ther, and advance in their Value by an uniform Law of Pro— 
greſſion; the Underſtanding, by means of ſuch a Link, can 
eaſily hold them together, and carry its Views, from Stage to 
Stage without Perplexity or Confuſion. Hence it happens, 
that however large and mighty the Numbers are, ſo as far to 
exceed the immediate Graſp of the Mind; yet, by running 
gradually thro' the ſeveral Combinations of which they arc 
made up, we at length comprehend them in their full Ex- 
tent. And becauſe it would be impoſſible for the Under- 
ſtanding to multiply very large Numbers one into another, 
by a ſingle Effort of Thought; therefore here alſo it conti- 

ders 
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ders the Parts ſeparately, and, taking them in an orderly Se- 
ries, advances by a Variety of ſucceſſive Steps. It is true, 
indeed, in the Progreſs of the Operation the ſeveral Figures 
riſe in their Value; but this Conſideration enters not the 
Work itſelf: For there, as we have already ſeen, tho' the 
Characters are taken as denoting only ſimple Units; yet the 
Order and Diſpoſition of the partial Products exhibits each 
according to its real Amount. Hence, incvery Step we have 
only to multiply one Digit by another, which, as it is attend- 
ed with ſcarce any Difkculty, the whole Proceſs is carried on 
with wondrous Diſpatch. And thus, by aSeries of eaſy Ope- 
rations, we at length riſe to Diſcoveries which, in any other 
Method of Procedure, would have been found altogether be- 
yond the Reach of the Mind. 

XVI. SINCE, therefore, by a due and orderly The Art of 
Diſpoſition of our Ideas, we can bring the moſt claſſing our 
wide and extended Objects upon a Level with Perceptions, 
the Powers of the Underſtanding ; and ſince, by e great 
this means alſo, we abridge the Fatigue and La- Mean and 
bour of the Mind, and enable it to carry on its Inſtrument a/ 
Reſearches in a progreſſive Method, without Iuveutian. 
which Contrivance almoſt all the more remote and diſtant 
Truths of the Sciences muſt have lain for ever hid from our 
Knowledge; I think we may venture to affirm, that the Art 
of regulating and claſſing our Perceptions is the great Mean 
and Inſtrument of Invention. It is for this Reafon that 
I have endeavoured in ſo particular a Manner to illuſtrate 
it from Examples in Numbers; becauſe we have here not only 
a perfect Mode! of the Art itſelf, but ſce alſo in the clearcit 
Manner what Helps it furniſhes towards a ready Comprehen— 
ſion of Objects, and a maſterly Inveſtigation of Truth. Nor 
let any one find Fault, as if we had inſiſted rather too long 
upon Matters that are obvious and known to all: For I am 
apt to think, that though very few are Strangers to the re- 
ceived Method of Notation, and the common Rules of Ope- 
ration in Arichmetic ; yet it is not every one that ſets himſelf 
to conſider the Addreſs and Sagacity that may be ſeen in the 
Contrivance of them, or to unravel thoſe Principles of In- 
veſtigation Which we have here fo clearly deduced from them. 
And this I take to be the Reaſon that we ſometimes meet with 
Inſtances of Mien, who, tho' thoroughly verſed in, the Art of 
Invention with regard to ſome particular Branches of Know- 
!edae; yet, if taken out of their uſual Track, find themſelves 
immediately at a Stand, as if who:ly bereft of Genius and 
Penetration, With ſuch Men, Invention is a mere Habit; 
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carried on in a Manner purely mechanical, without any 


Knowledge of the Grounds and Reaſons upon which the ſe- 
veral Rules of Inveſtigation are founded. Hence they are 
unfurniſhed with thoſe general Obſervations which may 
be alike uſefully applied in all Sciences, with only ſome 
little neceſſary —— ſuited to the Nature of the Subject 
we are upon. And indeed I know of no ſurer Way to ar- 
rive at a fruitful and ready Invention, than by attending carc- 
tully to the Procedure of our own Minds in the Exerciſe of 
this diſlinguiſhing Faculty; becauſe, from the particular 
Rul:cs relating to any one Branch, we are often enabled to 
derive ſuck general Remarks as tend to lay open the very Foun- 
dation and Principles of the Art itſelf. 
The Manner XVII. IF now we turn our Thoughts from 
of proceeding Arithmetic to Algebra, here alſo we ſhall find that 
in the Reſelu- the great Art of Invention lies in ſo regulating 
zion of Alge- and diſpoſing our Notices of Things, that we 
braic Queſ= may be enabled to proceed gradually in the Search 
tons. of Truth: For it is the principal Aim of this 
Science, by exhibiting the ſeveral Relations of Things in a 
kind of ſymbolical Language, fo to repreſent them to the 
Imagination as that we my carry our Attention from one to 
another in any Order we pleaſe. Hence, however numerous 
thoſe Relations are; yet, by taking only ſuch a Number of 
them into Conſideration at once as is ſuited to the Reach and 
Capacity of the Underſtanding, we avoid Perplexity and Con- 
fuſion in our Reſearches, and never put our Faculties too 
much upon the Stretch ſo as to loſe ourſelves amidſt the Mul- 
tiplicity of our own Thoughts. As therefore, in Arithmetic, we 
riſe to a juſt Conception ot the greateſt Numbers by conſidering 
them as made up of various progreſſive Combinations; ſo like- 
wiſe in Algebra, thoſe manitold Relations that often intervene 
between known and unknow? Quantities are clearly repre- 
ſented to the Mind by throwing them into a Series of. diſtinct 
Equations. And as the moit difficult Queſtions relating to 
Numbers are managed with Eafe, becauſe we can take the 
Parts or Figures ſeparately, and proceed with them one after 
another; fo alſo the molt intricate Problems of Algebra are 
in like Manner readily unfolded by examining the ſeveral 
Equations apart, and unravelling them according to certain 
eſtabliſhed Rules of Operation. And here it is well worth 
our Notice, that in very complicated Problems, producing 
2 great Number of different Equations, it for the moſt Part 
ſo happens that every one of them includes a er of un- 
known Quantities, When therefore we come to ſolve them 
ſeparately, 
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ſeparately, as it would too much diſtract and entangle the 
Mind to engage in the Purſuit of ſo many different Objects 
at once; our firſt Buſineſs is, by artfully covering the ſeveral 
Equations together, or by the various Ways of Multiplica- 
tion, Subtraction, Addition, and Subſtitution, to derive others 
from them more ſimple, until at length by ſuch a gradual 
Froceſs we arrive at ſome new Equation with only one un- 
known Quantity; This done, we ſet ourſelves to conſider 
the Equation laſt found; and having now to do with an Ob- 
ject ſuited to the Strength and Capacity of the Mind, eaſily, 
by the eftabliſhed Rules of the Art, diſcover the Quantity 
ſought. In this Manner we proceed with all the ſeveral un- 
known Quantities one after another; and having, by a Series 
of diſtinct Operations, traced them ſeparately, the Queſtion is 
thereby compleatly reſolved. | 

XVIII. HENCE it appears, that the Buſineſs of Of thoſe other 
Invention, as practiſed in Algebra, depends in- Artifices 
tirely upon the Art of abridging our Thoughts, aich may be 
reducing the Number of Particulars taken under con/idered as 
Conſideration at once to the feweſt poſſible, and ibi 
eſtabliſhing that progreſſive Method of Inveſti- e 10 
gation which we have already ſo fully explained Zum. 
from Examples in Arithmetic. I might eaſily ſhew, that the 
ſame Obſervation holds equally in other Sciences; but, having 
already exceeded the Boupds i at firſt preſcribec to myſelf in 
this Chapter, ſhall only add, that, beſides the grand Inſtru- 
ments of Knowledge already mentioned, there are innumer- 
able other Artifices ariſing out of the particular Nature of the 
Subject we are upon, and which may be conſidered as ſubſi- 
diary Helps to Invention. Thus in Geometry many Demon- 
{trations of Problems and Theorems are wholly derived from 
the Conſtruction of the Figure made uſe of, and the drawing 
of Lines from one Point to another, In like Manner, in Al- 
gebra, the deviſing of proper Equations from the Cond tions 
of the Queſtion propoſed, and contriving neat Expreſſions for 
the unknown Quantities, contribute not a little to the eaſy 
Solution of Problems. And when we have even carried on 
the Inveſtigation to ſome ſingle Equation with only one un- 
known Quantity; as that unknown Quantity may be vari- 
ouſly perplexed and entangled with others that are known, ſo 
as to require a Multiplicity of different Operations before it 
can be diſengaged, which often involves us in long and intri- 
cate Calculations, and brings Surds and irrational Quantities 
in our Way; Algebraiſts, to prevent in ſome Mealure theſe 
Inconveniencies, and ſhorten as much as puſiible the Proceſs, 
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have fallen upon ſeveral Methods of Subſtitution which are of 
great Service in yery complicated Queſtions. But theſe and 
ſuch like Artifices of Invention cannot be explained at 
Length in this ſhort Eſſay: It is enough to have given the 
Reader a Hint of them, and put him in the Way of unrave]- 
ling them himſelf when he comes to apply his 1 houghts to 
thoſe particular Branches of Knowledge where they are ſeve— 
rally made uſe of. 
Of the great XIX. THERE is one Thing hawever that in 
Advantages a particular Manner deſerves to be taken Notice 
ariſing from of before we diſmiſs this Subject ; and that is, 
a happyNoeta- the great Advantages that may redound to Sci- 
tion or Ex- ence by a happy N * or Expreſſion of our 
preſſion of our Thoughts. It is owing intirely to this, and the 
7 hug his. Method of denoting the ſeveral Combinations of 
Numbers by Figures ſtanding in different Places, that the 
moſt complicated Operations in Arithmetic are managed 
wi:h ſo much Eaſe and Diſpatch. Nor is it leſs apparent, that 
the Diſcoveries made by Algebra are wholly to be imputed to 
that ſymbolical Language made uſe of in it: For by this 
means we are enabled to repreſent the Relations of Things in 
the Form of Equations; and, by variouſly proceeding with 
theſe Equations, to trace out Step by Step the ſeveral Particu- 
lars we are in queſt of. Add to all this, that by ſuch a No- 
tation the Eyes and Imagination are alſo made ſubſervient to 
the Diſcovery of Truth: For the Thoughts of the Mind riſe up 
and diſappear according as we ſet ourſelves to call them into 
View; and therefore, without ſome particular Method of fix- 
ing and aſcertaining them as they occur, the retrieving them 
again when out of Sight would often be no leſs painful than 
the very firſt Exerciſe of deducing them one from another. 
When therefore, in the Purſuit of Truth, we carry our Atten- 
tion forward from one Part of the Inveſtigation to another, as 
nevertheleſs we have frequent Occaſion to look back upon the 
Diſcoverics paſfed through; could theſe be no otherwiſe 
brought into View than by the ſame Courſe of Thinking in. 
which they were firſt traced, ſo many different Attentions at 
once mult needs greatly diſtract the Mind, and be attended 
with infinite Trouble and Fatigue. But now the Method of 
hxing and aſcertaining our Thoughts by a happy and well- 
choſen Notation entirely removes all theſe Obitacles; for 
thus, when we have Occaſion to turn to any former Diſcove— 
ries, as Care is taken all along to delineate them in proper 
Characters, we need only caſt our Eye upon that Part of the 
2 Procels 
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Procels where they ſtand expreſſed, which will lay them at 
once open to the Mind in their true and genuine Form, By 
this means we can at any time take a quick and ready Survey 
of our Progreſs, and, running over the ſeveral Concluſions 
already gained, fee more diſtinctly what Helps they furniſh 
towards the obtaining of thole others we are ſtil] in Purſuit 
of, Nay farther, as the Amount of every Step of the Inveſti- 
ation lies fairly before us, by comparing them variouſly 
among themſelves, and adjuſting them one to another, we 
come at length to diſcern the Reſult of the Whole, and are 
enabled to form our ſeveral Diſcoveries into an uniform and 
well-connected Syſtem of Truth, which is the great End and 
Aim of all our Inquiries, 
XX. UPon the Whole then, it appears, that, MFecapitula- 
in order to proceed ſucceſsfully in the Exerciſe tion. 
of Invention, we muſt endeavour as much as poſſible to en- 
large the Capacity of the Mind, by accuſtoming it to wide 
and comprehenſive Views of Things: That we mult habituate 
ourſelves to a ſtrong and unſhaken Attention, which carefully 
diſtinguiſhes all the Circumſtances that come in our Way, 
and lets nothing material flip its Notice : In fine, that we 
muſt furniſh ourſelves with an ample Variety of intermediate 
Ideas, and be much in the Exerciſe of ſingling them out and 
applying them for the Diſcovery of Truth. Theſe prepara- 
tory Qualifications obtained, what depends upon Art lies 
.chiefly in the Manner of combining our Pepceptions, and 
claſſing them together with Addreſs, ſo as to eſtabliſh a pro- 
greſſive Method of Inveſtigation. And here it is of great Im- 
portance to contrive a proper Notation or Expreflion of our 
Thoughts, ſuch as may exhibit them according to their real 
Appearance in the Mind, and diſtinctly repreſent their ſeveral 
Diviſions, Clailes, and Relations. This is clearly ſeen in 
the Manner of computing by Figures in Arithmetic, but more 
particularly in that ſymbolical Language which hath been 
hitherto ſo ſucceſsfully applied in unravelling of Algebraical 
Problems. Thus furniſhed, we may at any time ſet about 
the Inveſtigation of Truth; and if we take Care to note down 
the ſeveral Steps of the Proceſs as the Mind advances from one 
Diſcovery to another, ſuch an Arrangement or Diſpoſition of 
our Thoughts conſtitutes what is called the Method of Invention. 
For thus it is plain that we follow the natural Procedure of 
the Underitanding, and make the Truths we have unravelled 
to ſucceed one another according to the Order in which they 
preſent themfelves to the Mind while employed in tracing 
and finding them out. And here again it well deſerves our 
M 4 Notice, 
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Notice, that as by this means the whole Inveſtigation lies 
diſtinctly before us; fo, by e ſeveral Steps of it 
among themſelves, aud obierving the Relation they bear one 
to another, we are enabled to jiorm our Diſcoveries into a 
regular Syſtem of Knowledge, where the Truths advanced 
are duly linked together, and deduced in an orderly Series 
from firit Principles, This other Manner of combining our 
Thoughts is diſtinguiſhed by the Name of the Method o 
Science; Which therefore now offers itſelf to be explained, 
and is accordingly the Subject of the enſuing Chapter. 


„ 


P, III. 


Of the Method of Science. 


Knowledge, I. IN order to give the juſter Idea of the Rules 
as derived peculiar to this Species of Method, and 
ſrem the Con- eftablith them upon their proper Foundation; 
templation of it will be neceſſary to begin with ſettling the 
our Ideas, A Meaning of the Word Science, and ſhewing to 
1 620 r what Parts of human Knowledge that Term may 
1 * bemoſt fit. y applied, We have already obſerved, 
pt in the firſt Chapter of the ſecond 2 that 
there are three ſeveral Ways of coming at the Knowledge of 
Truth. Firſt, by contemplating the Ideas in our own Minds. 
Secondly, by the Information of the Senſes. Thirdly, by the 
Teſtimony of others. When we ſet ourſelves to conſider the 
Ideas in our own Minds, we variouſly compare them together, 
in order to judge of their Agreement or Diſagreement. Now 
as all the Truths deduced in this Way flow from certain Con- 
nections and Relations diſcerned between the Ideas themſelves; 
and as, when the ſame Ideas -are brought into Compariſon, 
the ſame Relations muſt ever and invariably ſubſiſt between 
them; hence it is plain, that the Knowledge a-quired by the 
Contemplation of our Ideas is of a neceſſary and unchangeable 
Nature. But farther, as theſe Relations between our Ideas 
are not only ſuppoſed to be real in themſelves, but alſo to be 
ſcen and diſcerned by the Mind; and as, when we clearly 
perecive a Connection or Repugnance between any two Ideas, 
we cannot avoid judging them to agree or diſagree accord- 
ingly; it evidently follows that our Knowledge of this Kind 
is attended with abſolute Certainty and Conviction, inſomuch 

; | that 
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that it is impoſſible for us to with-hold our Aſſent, or enter- 
tain any Doubt as to the Reality of Truths ſo offered to the 
N The Relation of Equality between the Whole 
and all its Parts is apparent to every one who has formed to 
himſelf a diſtinct Notion ef what the Words hole and Part 
ftand for. No Man, therefore, who has theſe two Ideas in 
his Mind, can poſſibly doubt of the Truth of this Propoſition, 
that the Whole is equal to all its Parts, For this would be only 
endeavouring to perſuade himſelf, that that was not which he 
plainly and 2 perceives to be, So that in all Caſes 
where we diſcern a Relation between any of our Ideas, whe- 
ther immediately by comparing them one with another, or by 
means of intermediate Ideas that Jay it open diſtinctly to the 
Underſtanding ; the Knowledge thence ariſing is certain and 
infallible. I ſay, infallible; becauſe we nat only perceive 
and own the Truth of Propoſitions ſo offered to the Mind, 
but, having at the ſame time a clear View of the Ground on 
which our Aſſent reſts, are intirely ſatisfied within ourſelves, 
that we cannot poſſibly be deceived in this Perception, 

II. Taz ſecond Way of coming at Know- , fowin 
ledge is by means of the Senſes, From them from the 7. 
we receive Information of the Exiſtence of Ob- "formation of 
jects without us, of the Union and Conjunction Je Senses, Le- 
of different Qualities in the ſame Subject, and gers undoubr- 
of the Operations of Bodies one upon another. ed Affurance, 
Thus our Eyes tell us, that there is in the Uni- &£t excludes 
verſe ſuch a Body as we call the Sun; our Sight * all Poſe 
and Touch, that Light and Heat, or at leaſt bility of being 
the Power of exciting thoſe Perceptions in us, deceived, 
co-exiſt in that Body; and laſtly, by the ſame Sight we alſo 
Jearn, that Fire has the Power of liffolving Metals, or of re- 
ducing Wood to Charcoal and Aſhes, But now with regard 
to this Kind of Knowledge we are to obſerve, that though, 
when the Organs of the Body are rightly diſpoſed, and operate 
in a natural Way, we never doubt the Teſtimony of our 
Senſes, but form moſt of the Schemes of Life upon their In- 
formation ; yet are not the Truths of this Claſs attended 
with that abſolute and infallible Aſſurance which belongs to 
thoſe derived from the Contemplation of our own Ideas. We 
find that the Senſes frequently repreſent Objects as really ex- 
iſting, which yet have no Being but in our own Imaginations; 


as in Dreams, Ph:enſtes, and the Deliriums of a Fever. A 


Diſorder too in the Organs makes us often aſcribe Qualities 
to Bodies intirely different from thoſe they appear to poſſeſs at 
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other Times. Thus a Man in the Jaundice ſhall fancy every 
Object preſented to him yellow; and in bodily Diſtempers, 
where the Taſte is greatly vitiated, what naturally produces 
the Idea of Sweetneſs is ſometimes attended with a quite con- 
trary Senſation. It is true, theſe Irregularities neither ought, 
nor indeed do they with conſiderate Men, in any-ways tend to 
diſcredit the Teſtimony of Experience. He that awake, in 
His Senſes, and ſatisfied that his Organs operated duly, ſhould 
take it into his Head to doubt whether Fire would burn, or 
Arſenic poiſon him, and therefore raſhly venture upon theſe 
Objects, would ſoon be convinced of his Error in a Way not 
much to his liking. As nevertheleſs the Senſes do ſometimes 
impoſe upon us, there is no abſolute and infallible Security 
that they may not at others; and therefore the Aſſurance the 
produce, though reaſonable, ſatisfying, and ſufficiently wel 
founded to determine us in the ſeveral Actions and Occurrences 
of Life, is yet of ſuch a Nature as not neceſſarily to exclude all 
Poffibility of being deceived. Hence fome Men go fo tar as 
to maintain, that we ought to diſtruſt our Senſes altogether : 
Nay, whole Sets among the Ancients, becauſe of this bare 
Poſfibility, which really extends no farther than to Matters of 
Experience and Teſtimony, vet eftabliſh it as a Principle, that we 
- ought to doubt of every Thing. Nor are there wanting Phi- 
loſophers among the Moderns, who upon the ſame Grounds 
deny the Exiſtence of Bodies, and aſcribe the Perceptions ex- 
cited in us, not to the Action of external Matter, but to cer- 
tain eſtabliſhed Laws of Nature, which operate upon us in ſuch 
Manner as to produce all thoſe ſeveral Effects that ſeem to low + 
from the real Preſence of Objects variouſly affecting our Per- 
ception. It is not my Deſign here to enter into a particular 
Diſcuſſion of theie Matters ; all I aim at is to ſhew, that the 
Teftimony of the Senſes, though ſufficient to convince ſober 
and reaſonable Men, yet does not ſo unavoidably extort our 
Aﬀent as to leave no Room for Suſpicion or Diſtruſt, 

III. THE third and laſt Way of coming at 


wh Te Truth is, by the Report and Teſtimony of others. 
_ ny,isof a ſtill This regards chiefly paſt Facts and Tranſactions, 


more ancer- Which, having no longer any Exiſtence, cannot 
tain Nature, be brought within the preſent Sphere of our Ob- 
tho' in many ſervation. For as theſe could never have fallen 
Caſes embra- under our Cognizance, but by the Relations of 
cad without ſuch as had ſufficient Opportunities of being in- 
Wavering or formed; it is hence apparent, that all our Know- 
Difirujt. ledge of this Kind is wholly founded upon the 
Conveyance 
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Conveyance of Teſtimony, But now, although this in many 
Caſes is a ſufficient Ground of Aſſent, ſo as to produce a ready 
Belief in the Mind, yet it is liable ta {till greater Objections 
than even the Reports of Experience. Our Senſes, it is true, 
on ſome Occaſions deceive us, and therefore they may poſſibly 
on others. But this bare Poſſibility creates little or no Diſtruſt; 
becauſe there are fixed Rules of judging when they operate ac- 
cording to Nature, and when they are perverted or given up to 
Caprice. It is otherwiſe in Matters of mere human Teſtimony. 
For there, beſides the Suppolition that the Perſons themſelves 
may have been deceived, there is a farther Poſſibility that they 
may have conſpired to impoſe upon others by a falſe Relation. 
This Conſideration has greater Weight, as we frequently 
meet with ſuch Inſtances of Diſingenuity among Men, and 
know it to be their Intereſt in ſome particular Caſes to diſ- 
ſemble and miſrepreſent the "I ruth, It would nevertheleſs be 
the Height of Folly, to reject all human Teſtimony without 
Diſtinction, becauſe of this bare Pothbility. Who can doubt 
whether there ever were in the World ſuch Conquerors as 
Alexander and Fulius Czſar? There is no abſolute Contra- 
diction indeed in ſuppoſing, that᷑ Hiſtorians may have conſpired 
to deceive us. But ſuch an univerſal Concurrence to a Fal- 
ſhood, without one contradicting Voice, is ſo extremely im- 
probable, and fo very unlike what uſually happens in the 
World, that a wiſe Man could as ſoon perſuade himſelf to 
believe the groſſeſt Abſurdity, as to admit of a Suppoſition ſo 
remote from every Appearance of Truth. Hence the Facts of 
Hiſtory, when well atteſted, are readily embraced by the Mind; 
and tho? the Evidence attending them be not ſuch as produces 
a neceſlary and infallible Aſſurance, it is yet abundantly ſuf- 
ficient to juſtify our Belief, and leave thoie without Excuſe, 
who, upon the bare Ground of Poſſibility, are for rejecting 
intirely the Conveyance of Teſtimony. 
IV. Upon the Whole, then, it appears, that Science be- 
abſolute Certainty, ſuch as is attended with un- /ongs intirely 
avoidable Aﬀent, and excludes all Poſſibility of fo that 
being deceived, is to be found only in the Con- Branch of 
templation of our own Ideas. In Matters of Knowledge 
Experience and Teſtimony, Men we fee may Which is 


frame Pretences for Suſpicion and Diſtruſt: But derived from 
the Contem- 


in that Part of Knowledge which regards the - 
Relations of our Ideas, a ſuch can have place. 12 * 
For as all theſe ſeveral Relations are either im- | 
mediately diſcerned by the Mind, or traced by means of in- 
termediate 
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termediate Ideas, where Self-evidence is ſuppoſed to accom- 
pany every Step of the Procedure, it is abſolutely impoſſible for 
a Man to perſuade himſelf that that is not, which he plainly 
and neceſlarily perceives to be, Now it is to Knowledge, at- 
tended with this laſt Kind of Evidence alone, that in Strictneſs 
and Propriety of Speech we attribute the Name of Science. For 
Science implies Perception and Diſcernment, what we ourſelves 
tec, and cannot avoid ſeeing ; and therefore has place only in 
Matters of abſolute Certainty, where the Truths advanced 
are either intuitive Propoſitions, or deduced from them in a 
Way of ſtrict Demonſtration. And as this Kind of Certainty 
is no-where to be found, but in inveſtigating the Relations of 
our Ideas; hence it is plain, that Science, e ſpeaking, 
zegards wholly the firſt Branch of human Knowledge; that 
which we have faid is derived from a Contemplation of the 
Ideas in our own Minds. 
e Nl V. Bor here I expect it will be aſxed, if 
Edve of the Science and Demonſtration belong only to the 
real Exitence Conſideration of our own Ideas, what Kind of 
of Objets nos Knowledge is it that we have relating to Bodies, 
zntuitive. their Powers, Properties, and Operations one 
| upon another? To this I anſwer, that we have 
already diſtinguiſhed it by the Name of Natural or Expert- 
mental. But that we may fee more diſtinctly wherein the 
Difference between Scieutiſical and Natural Knowledge lies, 
it may not be improper to add the following Obſervations. 
When we caſt our Eyes towards the Sun, we immediately 
conclude, that there exiſts an Object without us correfpond- 
ing to the Idea in our Minds. We are however to take No- 
tice, that this Concluſion does not ariſe from any neceſſary 
and unavoidable Connection diſcerned between the Appear- 
ance of the Idea in the Mind and the real Exiſtence of the 
Object without us. We all know by Experience, that Ideas 
may be excited, and that too by a ſeeming Operation of Ob- 
jects upon our Senſes, when there are in fact no ſuch Objects 
exiſting ; as in Dreams, and the Deliriums of a Fever. 
Upon what then is the before- mentioned Concluſion pro- 
perly grounded? Why evidently upon this: That as we 
are ſatisfied our Organs operate duly, and know that every 
Effect muft have a Cauſe, nothing 1s more natural than to 
fuppoſe, that where an Idea is excited in the Mind, ſome 
Object exiſts correſponding to the Idea, which is the Cauſe 
of that Appearance. But as this Concluſion, by what we have 
cen, is not necefizry and unavoidable, hence there is no In- 
I tuition 
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tuition in the Caſe, but merely a probable Conjecture, or rea- 
ſonable Preſumption, grounded upon an intuitive Truth. 
VI. AGAIN, when a Piece of Gold is diſſolr- Asſlute Cer- 
ed in Agua Regia, we ſee indeed and own the rainty in na- 
Effect produced, but cannot be ſaid in Strictneſs rural Know- 
and Propriety of Speech to have any Perception lege, confined 
or Diſcernment of it. The Reaſon is, becauſe #9 what fall; 
being unacquainted with the intimate Nature ##4er cur 
both of Au Regia and Gold, we cannot from 2 
the Ideas of them in our own Minds deduce why ee. 
the one muſt operate upon the other in that particular Man- 
ner, Hence it is, that our Knowledge of the Facts and 
Operations of Nature extends not with Certainty beyond the 
preſent Inſtance, or what falls under our immediate Notice ; 
ſo that in all our Reſearches relating to them we muſt ever 
proceed in the Way of Trial and Experiment, there being 
here no general or univerſal Truths whereon to found Sci- 
entifical Deductions. Becauſe the Solution of Gold in Agua 
| Regia holds in one Experiment, we cannot thence infallibly 
conclude that it will hold in another. For, not knowing up- 
on what it is, in either of theſe Bodies, that the Effect here 
mentioned depends; we have no abſolute Certainty, in any 
new Experiment we propoſe to make, that the Objects to 
be applied one to another have that preciſe Texture and 
Conſtitution from which the Solution reſults. Chemitſtz 
know by Experience, that Bodies which go by the ſame 
Name, and have the ſame outward Appearance, are not al- 
ways however exactly alike in their Powers and Operations. 
In vain do they often ſearch for their Properties in one Piece 
of Autimony, which on former Occaſions they may have 
found in another; and by this means, to their no {mall 
Mortification, find themſelves frequently diſappointed in 
very coſtly and promiſing Experiments, Nor have we any 
expreſs and poſitive Aſſurance, that the very Bodies, with 
which we have formerly made Experiments, continue fo ex- 
actly the ſame as to afford the like Appearances, in any ſuc- 
cceding Trial. A thouſand Changes happen every Moment 
in the natural World, without our having the leaſt Know- 
ledge or Perception of them. An Alteration in our Atmoſ- 
phere, the Approach or Receſs of the Sun, his Declination 
toward the North or South, not only vary the outward Face 
of Things, but occaſion many Changes in the human Con- 
ititution itſelf, which we yet perceive not when they hap- 
pen; nor ſhould ever be ſenſible of, but by the Effects and 
Conſequences 
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Conſequences reſulting from them. And whether Alterations 
analogous to theſe may not ſometimes be produced in the 
Frame and Texture of many of thoſe Bodies that ſurround us, 
is what we cannot with Certainty determine. Hence, from an 
Experiment's ſucceeding in one [ufiance, we cannot infallibly 
argue that it will ſucceed in another, even with the fame Body. 
The Thing may indeed be probable, and that in the hi2he(t 
Degree; but as there is {till a Poſſibility that ſome Change may 
have happened to the Body, unknown to us, there can be nv 
abſolute Certainty in the Caſe, 

What Kindo VII. Hap we ſuch an intimate Acquaintance 
Knowledgeof with the Structure both of Aqua Regia and Gold, 
Body would as to be able thence to diſcern why the one ſo 
deſerve the operates upon the other as to occaſion its Diſſo- 
Name of Sei- lution, infomuch that from the Ideas of them 
ence. in our own Minds we could clearly deduce, that 
Bodies of ſuch a Make applied one to another muſt neceſ- 
ſarily produce the Effect here mentioned; our Knowledge 
would then be Scientifical, and ſtand upon the Foundation 
either of Intuition or Demonſtration, according as the Per- 
ception was immediate, or attained by means of intervening 
Ideas. In this Caſe therefore, having two ſtandard Ideas it 
our Minds, whoſe Relations we perfectly well know; where- 
ever we found Objects conformable to theſe Ideas, we could 
then pronounce with Certainty, that the Application of them 
one to another would be attended with the above Effect: Be- 
cauſe whatever is true in Idea is unavoidably fo alſo in the 
Reality of Things, where Things exiſt an{werable to theſe 
Ideas. If it be true in Idea, that à Parallelogram is the double 
of a Triangle, ſtanding upon the ſame Baſe, and between the 
ſame Parallels; the ſame will be true of every real Trianglz 
and Parallelogram that exiſt with the Conditions here men- 
tioned, We are likewiſe to obſerve, that the Changes to 
which Bodies are daily liable could produce no Confuſion 
or Perplexity in natural Knowledge, did it ſtand upon the Foun- 
dation here mentioned. For in ſuch a Caſe, the Powers and 
Properties of Objects, being deduced from the Ideas of them 
in our own Minds, would no otherwiſe be applied to Things 
really exiſting, than as theſe Things were found perfectly 
conformable to our Ideas. When therefore an Alteration 
happened in any Body, as it would by this means differ trom 
that ſtandard Idea whence its former Properties were ſeen 
to flow, we muſt of courſe be ſenſible, that ſome ſuitable 


Change would follow in the Properties themſclves, and that 
| its 
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its Powers and Operations ia regard of other Bodies would 
not be in all reſpects the ſame. 

VIII. Bur what is {till more remarkable, we Experience 
ſhould upon this Suppoſition be able to determine e vnly Foun- 
the mutual Action and Influence of Bodies, with- dation of xa- 
out having recourſe to Trial or Experiment. tural Know- 
Had we, for Inſtance, a perfect Knowledge of the ledge. | 
intimate Nature and Compoſition of an animal Body, and of 
that particular Poiſon that is infuſed into it by the Bite of a 
Viper, ſo as clearly and diſtinctly to diſcern how they are 
adapted one to another; we might thence ſcientifically de- 
duce, without the Help of Experiments, that the Bite of a 
Viper would fo unhinge the human Fabric, and produce 
ſuch Ferments and Combuſtions in it, as mutt neceſſarily be 
followed by a total Extinction of all the vital Functions, and 
leave that admirable Machine a mere lifeleſs Lump. But as 
ſuch perfect and adequate Ideas of Objects, and their mutual 
Habitudes one to another, are plaialy beyond the Reach of 
our preſent Faculties, it were vain for us to think of im- 
proving natural Knowledge by abſtract Reaſoning, or ſcientifi- 
cal Deductions, Experience is here the true and proper 
Foundation of our Judgements, nor can we by any other 
Means arrive at a Diſcovery of the ſeveral Powers and Pro- 
peities of Bodies. How long might a Man contemplate the 
Nature of Hemlock, examine the Structure of its Parts in a 
Microſcope, and torture and analyſe it by all the Proceſſes of 
Chemiitry, before he could pronounce with Certainty the 
Effect it will have upon a human Body? One ſingle Expe- 
riment lays that. open in an Inſtant, which all the Wit and 
Invention of Men would never of themſelves have been 
able to trace. The ſame holds in all the other Parts of 
natural — Our Diſcoveries relating to Electricity, 
the Powers and Properties of the Loadſtone, the Force of 
Gunpowder, Cc. were not gained by Reaſoning, or the 
Contideration of our abſtract Ideas, but by Means of Expe- 
riments made with the Bodies themſelves. Hence it hap- 
pened, that while the Philoſophy of Ariſlatle prevailed in the 
Schools, which dealt much in metaphytical Notions, occult 
Qualities, Sympathies, Antipathies, and ſuch like Words 
without Meaning; the Knowledge of Nature was at a Stand: 
Becauſe Men pretended to argue abſtractedly about Things 
of which they had no perfect and adequate Ideas, whereon 
to ground ſuch a Method of Reaſoning. But now in the 
preſent Age, that we have returned to the Way of Trial 
and Experiment, which is indeed the only true Foundation 

of 
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of natural Philoſophy; great Advances have already been 
made, and the Proſpect of {till greater lies before us. 
Difference IX. AnD thus at length we may ſufficiently 
between ſci- underſtand wherein the proper Difference lies 
entifical and between ſcientifical and natural Knowledge. In 
natural Matters of Science we argue frem the [deas in 
Knowledge. our own Minds, and the Connections and Rela- 
tions they have to one another. And as, when theſe Rela- 
tions are ſet clearly and plainly before us, we cannot avoid 
perceiving and owning them, hence all the Truths of this 
Claſs produce abſolute Certainty in the Mind, and are attend- 
ed with a neceſſary and unavoidable Aſſent. It is otherwiſe 
in the Caſe of natural Knowledge. Intuition and inward 
Perception have here no Place. We diſcern not the Powers 
and Properties of thoſe Objects that ſurround us, by any 
View and Compariſon of the Ideas of them one with another, 
but merely by Experience, and the Impreſſions they make 
on the Senſes. But now the Reports of Senſe happening 
in ſome Inſtances to deceive us, we have no infallible Aſſu- 
rance that they may not in others: which weakens not a 
little the Evidence attending this Kind of Knowledge, and 
leaves room for Suſpicion and Diſtruſt. Nay, what is yet 
more conſiderable, as we have no perfect and adequate Ideas 
of Bodies repreſenting their inward Conſtitution, or laying 
open the Foundation on which their Qualities depend, we 
can form no univerſal Propoſitions about them, applicable with 
Certainty in all particular Inſtances. Fire, we ſay, diſſolves 
Metals. This, though expreſſed indefinitely, is however only 
a particular 'T ruth, nor can be extended with abſolute Aſſu- 
rance beyond the ſeveral Trials made. The Reaſon is, that 
being ignorant of the inward Frame and Compolition both 
of Fire and Metals, when Objects are offered to us under 
that Name, we have therefore no poſitive Certainty that they 
are of the very Make and Texture requiſite to the Succeſs of 
the Experiment, The Thing may indeed be probable in the 
higheſt Degree, but for want of ſtandard and ſettled Ideas 
we can never arrive at a clcar and abſolute Perception in the 
Caſe. 
| X. As nevertheleſs it is certain, that many 
5 — general Concluſions in natural Philoſophy are 
2: natural <Embraced without Doubt or Heſitation, nay, 
Kn5wleige, that we form moſt of the Schemes and Purſuits 
of Life upon that Foundation; it will naturally 
be aſked here, how come we by this Aſſurance? J anſwer, 


not ſcientifically and in the Way of ſtrict . 
ut 
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but by Analogy, and anInduction of Experiments, We diſtin- 
guiſh Fire, for Inſtance, — ſuch of its Qualities as lie more 
immediately open to the Notice of the Senſes, among which 
Light and Heat are the moſt conſiderable. Examining ſtill 
farther into its Nature, we find it likewiſe poſſeſſed of the 
Power of diſſolving Metals. But this new Property not having 
any neceflary Connection, that we can trace, with thoſe other 
| Qualities by which Fire is diſtinguiſhed, we cannot there- 
tore argue with Certainty, that where-ever Light and Heat, Se. 
are, the Power of diſſolving Metals co-exiſts with them. *Tis 
not till after we have tried the Thing in a Variety of Experi- 
ments, and found it always to hold, that we begin to preſume 
there may be really ſome ſuch Connection, tho' our Views are 
too ſhort and imperfect to diſcever it. Hence we are led to 
frame a general Concluſion, arguing from what has already 
happened, to what will happen again in the like Caſes; inſo- 
much that where we meet with all the Properties of Fire 
in any Body, we have not the leaſt Doubt, but that upon 
Trial the Power above-mentioned will be found to belong to 
it alſo. This is called Reaſoning by Axalogy; and it is, as we 
ſee, founded intirely upon Induction, and Experiments made 
with particular Objects: Ine more preciſe and accurate our 
Ideas of theſe Objects are, and the greater the Variety of Ex- 
periments upon which we build our R2aſoning, the more cer- 
tain and undoubted will the Concluſions be. 'Tis in this 
Mauner we arrive at all the general Truths of natural Know- 
ledge: As that the Bite of certain Animals is mortal; that a 
Needle touched by a Loadſtone points to the North; that 
Gravity belongs univerſally to all Bodies; and innumerab:e 
others, which, tho* not capable of {trict Demonſtration, are 
neverthelels as readily embraced upon the Foundation of Ana- 
lozy as the molt obvious and intuitive judgements; nay, and 
become fixed and ſteady Principles of Action in all the Aims 
and Purſuits of Life. 

XI. AND here again it is particularly remark- How even 
able, that having aſcertained the general Proper- /cientifical 
ties of Things by Anilogy, if we proceed next to Reaſoning 
e{tablith thet2 as Po/tulata in Philoſophy, we can WY be intro- 
upon this Foundation build ſtrict and Mathema- Aced inte it. 
tical Demonſtrations, and thereby introduce ſcientiſtcal Reaſon- 
ius into natural Knowledge, In this Manner Sir Iſaac Newtor, 
having determined the Laws of Gravity by a Variety of Ex- 
periments, and laying it down as a Principle, that it operates 
according to thoſe Laws thro' the whole Syſtem of Nature; 
has thence in a Way of ſtrict Demonitration deduced the whole 
Theory of the heavenly Motions, For granting once this 
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Poſtulatum, that Gravity belongs univerſally to all Bodies, and 
that it acts according to their ſolid Content, decrealiny with 
the Diſtance in a given Ratio; what Sir //aac has determined 
in regard to the Planetary Motions follows from the bare Con- 
ſideration of our own Ideas; that is, neceſſarily and ſcienti- 
fically. Thus likewiſe in Optics, if we lay it down as a Prin- 
ciple, that Light is propagated on all Sides in right Lines, 
and that the Rays of it are reflected and refracted according 
to certain fixed invariable Laws, all which is known to be 
true by Experience; we can, upon this Foundation, eſtabliſh 
mathematically the Theory of Viſion. The ſame happens in 
Mechanics, Hyarefiatics, Pneumatics, &c. where, from Pojiu- 
lata, aſcertained by Experience, the whole Theory relating 
to theſe Branches of Knowledge follows in a Way of ftrict 
Demonſtration. And this I take to be the Reaſon why many 
Parts of Natural Philoſophy are honoured with the Nam? of 
Sciences: Not that they are ultimately founded upon Intuition 
but that the ſeveral Principles peculiar to them being aſſumed 
upon the Foundation of Experience, the Theory deduced 
from theſe Principles is eſtabliſhed by ſcientiſical Reaſoning, 

XII. Courp we indeed diſcern any neceſſary 


Yet fill Ex- > 
n. Connection between Gravity and the known 
8 eſſential Qualities of Matter, inſomuch that it 


Ground of Was inſeparable from the very Idea of it; the 
our Aſſent. whole Theory of the Planetary Motions would 

then be ſtrictly and properly /centifical,” For ſee- 
ing, from the Notion of Gravity, we can demonttrativ-ly de- 
termine the Laws that Bodies will obſerve in their Revolu— 
tions in any known Circumſtances ; if the Circumſtances re— 
lating to any Syſtem of Bodies can be traced, and Gravity is 
ſuppoſed eflential to them, we can then, from the bare Conti- 
deration of our own Ideas, deduce all their Motions and 
Phænomena. Now this is preciſely what Sir //aac has done in 
regard to our Planetary Syſtem. He has determined the Cir- 
cumſtances of the Bodies that compole it, in reſpect of Si- 
tuation, Diſtance, Magnitude, Sc, all which being ſuppoſed, 
if they are cijentially actuated by Gravity, their ſeveral Re- 
volutions and Appearances mult be equally eſſential. But as 
the Principle of Gravitation cannot be accounted for by the 
known Qualities of Matter, neither can this Theory be imme- 
diately deduced from the Idea of Body; and therefore, tho” 
our Reaſoning in this Part of Ptulotopiy be truly ſcientifical, 


yet, as the Principle upon which that Reaſoning is grounded 


1s derived from Experience, the Theory itſelf muſt needs ui- 


{tmatciy ret upon the fame Foundation. And thus even the 
as Doctrine 
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Doctrine of the Planetary Motions, tho? ſeemingly eſtabliſhed 
by mathematical Reaſoning, falls yet, in Strictneſs and Pro- 
priety of Speech, under the Head of Natural Knowledge. 
For in this preciſely. conſiſts the Difference between Science 
and what we call the Philoſophy of Nature; that the one 1s 
grounded ultimately on [utuition, the other on Experience. As 
the Obſervation here made holds alike in all the other Branches 
of Natural Philoſophy into which ſczentifical Reaſoning has 
been introduced; it is hence apparent, that they are not 
Sciences in the ſtrict and proper Senſe of the Word, but only 
by -a certain Latitude of Expreſſion common enough in all 
Languages. What we have therefore ſaid above, relating to 
the [mpoſlibilityof improving Natural Knowledge by ſcientifical 
Deductions, is not contradicted by any thing advanced in this 
Section. We there meant Deductions grounded ultimately on 
Intuition, and derived from a Conſideration of the abſtract 
Ideas of Objects in our own Minds; not ſuch as low from 
Paſdulata aſſumed upon the Foundation of Experience: For theſe 
laſt, as we have already obſerved, are not truly and properly 
ſcientifical, but have obtained that Name merely on account of 
the Way of Reaſoning in which they are collected from the 
faid Piſtulata. 

XIII. IF then abſolute and infallible Certain - The Manner 
ty is not to be obtained in Natural Knowledge, / Reajoning 
much leſs can we expect it in Hiſtorical, For *” Hiſtorical 
here Teſtimony is the only Ground of Aſſent, Knowledge. 
and therefore the Pofübility of our being deceived is {till 
greater than in the Cale of Experience, Not only he who reports 
the Fact may himſelf have formed a wrong Judgement; but 
could we even get over this Scruple, there is ſtill Room to 
ſuſpect, that he may aim at impoſing upon us by a falſe Nar- 
ration. In this Caſe therefore it is plain there can be no In- 
tuition or inwatd Perception of Truth, no ſtrict and abſolute 
Demonſtration, and conſequently no Science. There is how= 
ever a Way of Reafoning even here that begets an intire 
Acquieſcence, and leads us tu embrace without wavering the 
Facts and Reports of Hiſtory, If, for Inſtance, it appears that 
the Hiſtorian was a Man of Veracity; if he was a competent 
Judge of what he relates; if he had ſufficient Opportunities 
of being informed; if the Boos that bears his Name was really 
writ by him; if it has been handed down to us uncorrupted; 
in tine, if what he relates is probable in itſelf, falls in natu- 
rally with the other Events of that Age, and is atteſted by 
contemporary Writers: By theſe and ſuch like Arguments, 


tounded partly on Criticiſm, partly on probable Conjecture, 


we judge of paſt Tranſactions; and though they ar: not 
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capable of ſcientiſcal Proof, yet in many Caſes we arrive at 
an undoubted Aſſurance of them. For as it is abſurd to 
demand mathematical Demonſtration in Matters of Fact, 
becauſe they admit not of that Kind of Evidence; it is no 
leſs ſo to doubt of their Reality, when they are proved by the 
beſt Arguments their Nature and Quality will bear. 


Scepticiſm XIV. AND thus we ſee, in the ſeveral Divi- 
neceſſarily ſions of human Knowledge, both what is the 
excluded Ground of Judging, and the Manner of Rea- 


from Matters ſoning, peculiar to each. In Scientifical Know- 
of Science. ledge, which regards wholly the abitract Ideas 
of the Mind, and thoſe Relations and Connections they 
have one with another, our Judgements are grounded on In- 
tuition, and the Manner of Reaſoning is by Demonſtration. In 
Natural Knowledge, reſpecting Objects that exiſt without 
us, their Powers, Properties, and mutual Operations, we 
judge on the Foundation of Experience, and reaſon by Iu- 
du#tion and Analogy. Laſtly, in Hiftorical Knowledge, which 
is chiefly converſant about paſt Facts and Tranſactions, 7% 
#mony is the Ground of Judgement, and the Way of Rea- 
ſoning is by Criticiſm and probable Conjccturc. And now I 
think we are able effectually to overthrow that abſurd Kind 
of Scepticiſm maintained by ſome of the Ancients, which 
brings all Propoſitions upon a | evel, and repreſents them as 
equally uncertain. What gave the brit Riic to this Doctrine 
was, the Caprice of certain Philoſophers, who, obſerving that 
the Reports of Senſe and Teſtimony were in ſome Inſtances 
deceitful, took thence Occaſion to 1uppole that they might 
be ſo likewiſe in others, and thereupon eſtabliſhed it as a Prin- 
ciple, that we ought to doubt of every Thing. But even with 
reſpect to this Doubting we are to obſerve, that it can in 
Fact extend no farther than to Maiters of Experience and 
Teſlimony, being totally and neceſlarily excluded from Scien- 
- Knowledge. When Ideas make their. Appearance in 
the Underſtanding, it is impoſſible for us to doubt of their 
being there. And when the Relations of any of our Ideas are 
clearly and diſtinctly diſcerned by the Mind, either immedi- 
ately, which is Intuition, or by Means of intervening Ideas, 
which is Demon/iraticn; it would be in vain for us to endea- 
vour to rs ourtelves that- that is not, which we plain- 

ly and unavoidably perceive to be. In this Cafe therefore we 
cannot with-hold our Atent; Truth forces its Way over all 
Oppoſition, and breaks in with ſo much Light upon the 
Mind, as to beget abſolute and infallible Cercaincy. | 


And to be ad- XV. IxNDEED in Natural and Hiſtorical K now- 
mitted with ledge Sceptitiſm may have Place; becauſe, as we 
Eautiu in have ſaid, there is a Poſſibility of our being de- 
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ceived. But then it is to be obſerved, that a bare Matters of 
Poſſibility is a very weak Ground whereon to Experience 
bottom any Philoſophical Tenet. It is poſſible azdTe/ftimony 
that Great-Britain may be ſwallowed up by the Sea before 
To-morrow ; but J believe no Man is on this account in- 
clined to think that it will be ſo. It is poffible the whole 
human Race may be extinguiſhed the next Inſtant; yet this 
Poſſibility creates no Apprehenſion that the Thing itſelf will 
really happen. In a Word, we ought to judge of Things 
by the Proofs brought to ſupport them, not by bare abſtract 
Poſſibilities; and when we have all the Evidence they are 
capable of, that alone 1s ſufficient to convince, tho* perhaps 
the contrary cannot be ſhewn to imply a Contradition, Will 
any wiſe and conſiderate Man doubt whether there be ſuch a 
Place as America, becauſe we cannot prove by any neceſſary 
Argument that it is abſolutely impoſſible all the Relations 
concerning it ſhould be falſe? Strict and rigorous Demon- 
{trations belong not to Hiſtory, or the Philoſophy of Nature. 
The Way of Reaſoning in theſe Branches of Knowledge is by 
Arguments drawn from Experience and Teſtimony, And 
when the Truth of any Propoſition is in this Manner ſuffi- 
ciently aſcertained, inſomuch that it appears with all the 
Evidence it is capable of, and we have as great Reaſon to 
believe that it is, as we could poſſibly have ſuppoſing it 
were, is not this upon the Matter as ſatisfactory as a Demon- 
{tration : It muſt be owned, indeed, there is no inward Per- 
ception in the Cafe, and therefore our Aſſent cannot be ſaid 
to be neceſſary and unavoidable, Men may in theſe Mat- 
ters be Sceptics if they pleaſe; and if they are reſolved up- 
on it, it is in vain to contend with Obſtinacy and Perverſe- 
neſs. I cannot however but obſerve, that if they will really 
act up to their own Principles, and treat all Things in good 
earneſt as uncertain, that admit not of {trict ſcientifical Proof; 
their Conduct mult be the very Madneſs of Folly. No Man 
can demonſtrate mathematically, that Poiſon has not been 
conveyed into his Meat or Drink. And if he will be fo 
very cautious as not to taſte of either till he has reached 
this Degree of Certainty, I know no other Remedy for 
him, but that in great Gravity and Wiſdom he mutt die 
for Fear of Heath. The Truth of it is, the moſt zealous 
P-trons of Scepticiſm, after all their pretended Doubts and 
Scruples, find it yet convenient to behave in the ſeveral 
Occurrences of Life as if they gave intire Credit to the 
Reports of Senſe and Teſtimony, They will no more ven- 
ture upon a Doſe of Arſenic, or ruth into the Midſt of 
a glowing Furnace, than if they verily believed Death wou! 1 
be the Conſequence. And though in this it mult | 
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they act diſcreetly, yet have we hence at the ſame time 
a very convincing Argument of the Abſurdity of thoſe No- 
tions they affect to entertain. In reality, can any thing be 
more ridiculous, than to give into a Scheme of Thinking 
which we find. ourſelves neceſſitated to contradict in almoſt 
every Occurrence of Life? Opinions are not to be taken 
up out of Caprice and Fancy, but to ſerve as Principles of 
Action, and ttanding Rules of Behaviour. When they an- 
ſwer not this main Purpoſe, they are unavailing and fruitleſs ; 
and an obſtinate Adherence to them, in Spite of the repeated 
Admonitions of Experience, juſtly deſerves to be branded for 
Folly. We ſhall not therefore attempt to multiply Arguments 
in a Matter fo obvious; it ſufficiently anſwering our preſent 
br -#: to have ſhewn, that Doubting and Uncertainty have 
no Place in ſcientifical Knowledge; and that even in Mat- 
ters of Hiſtory, and the Facts of Nature, an undiſtinguiſhing 

Sceptieiſm would be in the higheſt Degree abſurd. 
Science appli- XVI. Bor here perhaps it will be aſked, 
cable tothe Why all this mighty Noiſe about Science, when, 
Concerts 0 even according to the preſent Account, it ſcems 
bumen Life. to be fo very capricious and arbitrary a Thing? 
For ſceing it is wholly contined to the Conſideration of our 
Ideas, and we are at Liberty to frame and combine thoſe Ideas 
at Pleaſure; this indeed opens a Way to Caſtles in the Air 
of our own buildirg, to many chimerical and fanciful] Syſ- 
tems, which Men of warm and lively Imaginations love tocuter- 
tain themſelves with; but promiſes little of that Knowledge 
which is worthy of a wiſe Man's Regard, and reſpects the 
great Ends and Purpoſes of Life. Where is the Advantage 
of barely contemplating our Ideas, and tracing their ſeveral 
Habitudes and Relations, when it is in truth the Reality of 
Things that we are chiefly concerned to know, and thoſe 
Reſpects they bear to us and one another? Jo this I anſwer : 
That, if indeed our Ideas no Way regarded Things them- 
ſelves, the Knowledge acquired by their Means would be of 
very little Conſequence to human Liſe, But ſince, as we 
have already obſerved, whatever is true in Idea is unavoid- 
ably ſo alſo in the Reality of Things, where Things exiſt 
an{werable to theſe Ideas; it is apparent, that by ccpying our 
Ideas with Care from the real Objects of Nature, and framing 
them in a Conformity to thoſe Conjunctures and Circum- 
ſtances in which we are moſt likely to be concerned, a Way 
is laid open to Diſcoveries of the greateſt Importance to 
Mankind. For in this Cafe, our ſeveral Reaſonings and Con- 
cluſions, holding no leſs of the Objects themſelves than of 
the Ideas by which they are repreſented, may be therefore 
apolied with Certainty to theſe Objects, as often as they on 
under 
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under our Notice. Thus Mathematicians, having formed to 
themſelves Ideas of Cones, Cylinders, Spheres, Priſms, &c. va- 
riouſly compare them together, examine their ſeveral Proper- 
ties, and lay down Rules by which to calculate their relative 
Bulk and Dimenſions. But now, as Bodies anſwering in Figure 
to theſe Ideas come frequently under our Obſervation, we have 
by this means an Opportunity of applying mathematical Know- 
ledge to the common Concerns of Life; and, by determining 
_ preciſely the Quantity ef Extenſion in each Body, can the bet- 
ter judge how far they will anſwer the Purpoſes we have in 
View. The ſame Thing happens in Politics and Morality, If 
we form to ourſe]ves Ideas of ſuch Communities, Connections, 
Actions, and Conjunctures, as do or may ſubſiſt among Man- 
kind; all our Reaſonings and Concluſions will then reſpect 
real Life, and ſerve as ſtrady Maxims of Behaviour in the ſeve- 
ral Circumſtances to which it is liable. It is not therefore 
enough that we ſet about the Conſideration of any Ideas at 
random; we muſt further take Care that thoſe Ideas truly re- 
gard Things themſelves : For although Knowledge is always 
certain when derived from the Contemplation of our own Ideas, 
et is it then only uſeful and worthy our Regard when it re- 
ſpects Ideas taken from the real Objects of Nature, and ſtrictly 
related to the Concerns of human Life, 
XVII. HAVING thus ſhewn that there is ſuch ©, 11.1.4 

a Thing as Science, fixed and aſcertained the of Science 
Bounds of it, and explained its great Uſe and Z,,;,, cih 
Importance in the Aﬀairs of Mankind ; it now aſcertaining 
remains that we lay down the Rules of Method our Ideas. 
peculiar to this Branch of Knowledge, and give 

ſome Account of the Manner in which that Certainty and 
Conviction which are inſeparable from it may be molt natu- 
rally and effeciuaity produced. Science, as we have ſaid, re- 
gards wholly the abſtract Ideas of the Mind, and the Rela- 
tions they have to one another. I he great Secret therefore of 
attaining it lies, in ſo managing and conducting our Thoughts, 
as that theſe ſeveral Relations may be laid open to the View of 
the Underttanding, and become the necetiary and unavoidable 
Objects of our Perception, In order to this, we mult mak. t 
our firſt Care, diſtinctly to frame and ſettle the Ideas about 
which our Inquiries are to be employed. For, as the Relations 
ſubſiſting between them can no otherwiſe be diſcerned, than 
by comparing them one with another; and as this Compariſon 
neceſſarily ſuppoſes, that the Ideas themſelves are actually in 
the Mind, and at that very Time under our immediate Inipec- 
tion; it plainly follows that all Science mult begin with fixing 
and aſcertaining choſe Ideas. Now our Ideas, as has been al- 
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ready obſerved in the firſt Book, come all very naturally within 
the Diviſion of Simple and Complex. Simple Ideas are excited 
by actual Impreſſions made upon the Underſtanding ; and as 
they exiſt under one uniform Appearance, without Variety or 
Compoſition, are in no Danger of being miſtaken, or confound- 
ed one with another. It is otherwiſe in our Comp/ex Concepti- 
ons. For theſe conſiſting of many ſimple Ideas joined together, 


great Care muſt be taken, that we acquaint ourſelves with the 


true Number combined, and the Order and Manner of their 
Connection. By this means alone are theſe our moſt intricate 
Notices kept diſtinct and invariable, inſomuch that, in all our 
ſeveral Views of them, they ever have the ſame Appearance, 
and exhibit the ſame Habitudes and Reſpects. Here there- 
fore, properly ſpeaking, the Art of Knowledge begins. For 
although we find it eaſy enough to bound and ſettle our Ideas, 
where they conſiſt of but few {imple Perceptions; yet when 
they grow to.be very complicated, it often requires great Ad- 
dreſs and Management to throw them into ſuch Views as 
may prevent that Confuſion which is apt to ariſe from the 
joint Conſideration of a Multiplicity of different Objects. 
Hence that Gradation in the Compoſition of our Ideas, which 
we have explained at large in the laſt Chapter of the firſt 


Book. For as they are by this means formed into different 


Orders, and theſe Orders ariſe continually one out of anv- 
ther ; the Underſtanding, by taking them in a juſt Succeſſion, 
radually mounts to the higheſt Conceptions, and can at any 

Time, with incredible Eaſe and Expedition, bring all their 
Parts diſtinctly into View, To know therefore the full Value 
of this Contrivance, we muſt attentively conſider the ſtrict 
Connection that obtains between the ſeveral Claſſes of our 
Perceptions when diſpoſed in ſuch a Series, Every ſucceeding 
Order is formed out of thofe Combinations that conſtitute 
the Rank next below it. And as, in advancing from one 
Degree to another, we are always to proportion the Number 
of Notices united to the Strength and Capacity of the Mind ; 
it is apparent that by ſuch a Procedure the Ideas will be 
thoroughly aſcertained in every Step, and, however large and 
bulky, lie yet fairly within our Graſp. This obviouſly ac- 
coutits for that wonderful Clearneſs of Apprehenſion which 
we often experience within ourſelves, even in regard to the 
moſt complicated Conceptions. For though the Multitude 
of Parts in many Caſes be great, I may ſay beyond Belief ; 
yet as they have been all previouſly formed into ſeparate 
Claites, and the Claſſes themſelves diſtinctly ſettled in the 
Underſtanding; we find it eaſy, by ſuch a Series of Steps, to 
rite 
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riſe to any Idea how complex ſoever, and with a ſingle Glance 
of Thought embrace it in its ful! Extent. 
XVIII. Bur it is not enough that we barely And commu- 
form Ideas in our own Minds; we muſt allo vicating them 
contrive a Way to render them ſtable and per- & means of 
manent, that when they diſappear upon calling Defnittons. 
off our Attention, we may know how to retrieve them again 
with Certainty, This is beſt done by Words and Deſcriptions, 
which ſerve not only to ſubject them to our own Review, but 
alſo to lay them open to the — of others. And indeed, 
as one of the main Ends of redueing Knowledge into the Form 
of a Science is, the eaſy and advantageous Communication of 
Truth; it ought always to be our firſt Care, when we ſet about 
unfolding our Diſcoveries, to exhibit the ſeveral Conceptions 
to which they relate, in a juſt and accurate Series of Definitions. 
For till we have diſtinctly transferred our Ideas into the Under- 
ſtandings of thoſe to whom we addreſs ourſelves, and taught 
their Connection with the appropriated Sounds, all our Rea- 
ſonings will evidently be without Effet, If Men comprehend 
not the true import of our Words, and are theretore led by 
them to bring wrong Ideas into Compariſon, they can never 
ſure ſee Connections and Habitudes that really ſubſiſt not, But 
if on the contrary the Terms we uſe excite thoſe very Perceptions 
in others which they denote in our own Minds ; then, as the 
ſeveral Relations pointed out will lie fairly open to View, they 
muſt needs be diſcerned with great Readineſs and Eaſe, and 
ſtamp the Character of Certainty upon all our Deductions. 
XIX. Ius we ſee, that the Method of Science The Names of 
begins with unfolding our Ideas, and communi- imple Ideas 
cating them by means of Definitions. And here confitute the 
it is of great Importance to obſerve, that there original and 
muſt be in all Lan ,uages, certain Original and elementary 
Elementary Names, whence our Deſeriptions Terms of 
take their firſt Riſe, and beyond which we can- Language. 
not trace the Meaning and Signification of Sounds, For ſince 
our very Definitions are made up of Words, if we ſuppoſe 
not ſuch primitive and fundamental Terms into which they 
all reſolve themſelves, and where they at laſt neceſſarily ter- 
minate, it is evident there would be no End of explaining, 
Now it is peculizr to our ſimple Ideas that they cannot 
originally be incited by Words, but muſt always make their 
firſt Entrance into the Underſtanding by the actual Opera- 
tion of Objects upon it. When therefore in a Series of 
Definitions we arrive at the Names of theſe Ideas, *tis plain 
we can puſh our Deſcriptions no farther, but are neceſſitated 


to 
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to ſuppoſe that the Perceptions themſelves have already found 
Admiilion into the Mind. If they have not, Definitions avail | 
nothing, nor can they any other Way be impreited upon us, 
than by betaking ourſelves to the ſeveral! Objects in which 
the Power of.producing them reſides. Hence it appears, that 
the primary Articles of Speech, into which the Whole of 
Language may be ultimately reſol ved, ate no other than the 
Names of fimple Ideas, Thete we fee admit not Deiuntions, 
It is by Experience and Obſervation that we grow acquainted 
with their Meaning, and furniſh ourſelves with the Percep- 
tions they ſerve to denote. For finding that thoſe, in whoſe 
Society we live, make ute of certain articulate Sounds to mark 
the various Impreſſions of Objects, we too annex theſe Sounds 
to the ſame Impreffons, and thus come to underſtand the Im- 
port of their Words, This Way of Knowledge taxes Place 
in regard to all our ſimple Ideas; but in many of thoſe that 
are complex, as they are the mere Creatures of the Under- 
ftandins, and exiſt no-where out of the Mind, there are of 
_ Courſe no real Objects without us, whenee they may be ori- 
ginally obtained. If therefore they could not be communicated 
by Deſcriptions, we ſhou'd be left wholly without the Means 
of transferring them into the Minds of others. But happily 
it fo falls out, that all complex Conceptions whatſoever may 
be diſtinctly exhibited in Definitions. For as they are no more 
than different Combinations of fimple Ideas, if theſe ſimple 
Ideas have already got Admiſſion into the Underſtanding, and 
the Names ſerving to expreſs them are known; it will be caſy, 
by deſcribing the Order, Number, and peculiar Connection 
ot the Notices combined, to raiſe in the Mind of another the 
complex Notion refulting from them. 
A Knowledge XX. SINCE then it is by ſimple Ideas, and their 
of thaſe pre- Names, that we unfold all the other Conceptions 
Sub. Of the Mind; it manifeſtly follows, that in hand- 
Fiſed in ling any Subject ſcientificaliy, we mult always ſup- 
baxdiing ary pole thoſe to whom we addreſs ourfelves previ- 
Subject Icien- ouſly furniſhed by Experience with theſe firſt 
tificaliy. Principles and Elements of Knowledge, INor is 
this by any means an unreaſonable Pojtulatum : Becnuſe the 
{i:mple Ideas that relate to the Sciences, being few in Number, 
and coming very often in our Way, it is hardly poſſible wethould 
be unacquainted with them, or not have frequently heard their 
Naines in Converſe with others, What principally demands our 
Care is, to apply thoſe Names aright, and according to the ſtrict 
Ule and Propriety of the Language in which we write, *Tis ſel- 
dom allowabic to change the Signification of Words, ly 
5D thole 
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thoſe by which we denote ſimple Ideas. If however ſuch a 
Liberty ſhould at any Time be found neceſſary, we muſt till 
make ourſelves underſtood by mentioning the Idea under its 
common Name, and ſignifying its Connection with the newly- 
appropriated Sound. Indeed it ſometimes happens that new and 
unuſual Ideas of this Kind are to be taken under Confideration, 
which we muſt therefore expreſs by Terms of our own Inven- 
tion. In this Caſe, as the Ideas themſelves cannot be laid open 
by Definitions, we refer to the ſeveral Objects whence they may 
be obtained; which, tho? it excites not the Perceptions imme- 
diately, yet ſufficiently anſwers our Purpoſe by putting Men 
in a Way of being furniſhed with them at Pleaſure. 

XXI. T mis Foundation being laid, the Com- The Order 
munication of our complex Conceptions by Defi- and Connec- 
nitions becomes both eaſy and certain. For fince #9# of our 
the Ideas themſelves are formed into different Definitions. 
Orders, and theſe Orders ariſe continually one out of another ; 
nothing more 1s required on our Part, than to obſerve a like 
Method and Gradation in our Deſcriptions, As therefore the 
firſt Order of our compound Notions is formed immediately 
from {imple Ideas; to the Terms appropriated to this Order 
muit be defined by the Names of theſe Ideas. And as the ſe- 
cond and all the ſucceeding Orders. ariſe continually out of 
thoſe Combinations that conſtitute the Claſſes next below them, 
ſo the Definitions correſponding to theſe different Orders gra- 
dually take in the Terms by which the ſeveral inferior Diviſions 
are regularly and ſuccethvely expreſied. In ſuch a Series of 
Deſcriptions, it is evident at firtt Sight that nothing can be 
obſcure and unintelligible, For as it begins with the Names of 
ſimple Ideas, whoſe Meaning is ſuppoſed be known; and as 
in every Order of D: {tnitions, ſuch Terms only occur as have 
been previoully expiamed in the preteding Diſtributions; by 
advancing regularly from one to another, we gradually furniſh 
ourſe]ves with whatever is neceſſary towards a diſtinct Concep- 
tion of all that is laid before us, Nor is it a ſmall Advantage at- 
tending this Diſpoſition, that the ſeveral Ideas defcribed are 
hereby excited in the Underitanding in the very Order and 
Manner in which they are framed by a Mind advancing uni- 
formly from ſimple to the moit complicated Notions. Hence 
we ſee diſtinctly the various Dependence of Things; and, be- 
ing put into that very Train of Thinking which leads directly 
to Science and Certainty, are drawn inſenſibly to intereſt our- 
ſelves in the Purſuit ; inſomuch that while in fact we do no 
more- than follow a Guide and Conductor, we can yet hardly 
forbear fancying ourſelves engaged in the actual Exerciſe of 
deducing one Part of Knowledge from another. 
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Of the imme- XXII. Wax we have thus fixed and aſcer- 
diate and in- tained our Ideas, and diſtinctly exhibited them in 
tative Rela» Definitions, we then enter upon the important 
tions between Taſk of tracing their ſeveral Habitudes and Re- 
our Ideas. lations. In order to this, we ſet about comparing 
them among themſelves, and viewing them in all the Variety of 
Lights by which we can hope to arriye at a Difcovery of their 
mutual Agreement or Diſagreement. And here it happens, that 
ſome Relations forwardly offer themſelves to the Notice of the 
Underſtanding, and become the neceſſary Objects of Percep- 
tion upon the very firſt Application of our Ideas one to another. 
Thoſe are therefore immediately owned, and conſtitute our 
frimary and intuitive Judgements, being attended with the 
higheſt Degree of Evidence, and producing abſolute Certainty 
in the Mind. But, in many Cafes, the Connection or Repug- 
nance between our Ideas, even when true and real, comes not 
yet within our immediate View, but requires Search and Exa- 
mination to diſcover it. On this Occaſion we have recourie to 
intermediate Notices; and if by means of them we can muſter 
up a Train of evident and known Truths, which, diſpoſed in 
a regular Series of Argumentation, lead at laſt to a Concluſion 
expreſſing the Relations we are in queſt of, the Proof thence 
ariſing is called Demonſtration. Now as the Conviction attend- 
ing Demonſtration is no leſs neceſſary and unavoidable than that 
which proceeds from Intiition; it evidently follows, that, whe- 
ther the Relations between our Ideas-are immediately diſcerned 
by the Mind, or whether they are traced by means of interven- 
ing Perceptions, in either Caſe we arrive at Science and Certainty. 
This however is particularly to be obſerved. that, the more re- 
mote and diſtant Reſpects deing deduced from ſuch as are ob- 
vious and ſelf. evident, the Prop oſitions expreſſing theſe latt 
demand our firſt Notice, and ought to be previoully eſtabliſhed 
before we enter upon higher Inveſtigations. When therefore in 
the. Hetbod of Science we have finiſhed the Buſineſs of Definitions; 
it muſt be our next Care diſtinctly to unfold in Propoſitions 
thoſe immediate and intuitive Relations which are neceſſarily 
ſeen and owned by the Mind upon the very firſt comparing of 
our Ideas one with another, Theſe Propolitions have obtained 
the Name of fait Principles, becauſe occurring fir/t in the Order 
of Knowledge, and being manifeſt of themſelves, they ſuppoſe 
not any przer I ruths in the Mind whence they may be evi- 
denced and explained, It is not needful to enlarge here upon 
the Neceſſity of Circumipection and Care in ſettling theſe pri- 
mitive and fundamental Perceptions: For, ſince the whole 
Superſtructure of our Knowledge reits ultimately upon them, 
it is evident at firit, that a Miſtake in this Caſe muſt at once 
overturn 
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overturn and annihilate all our future Reaſonings. But having 
already explained the Nature of theſe Propoſitions in the ſecond 
Book, untolded the Notion of Self- evidence, and taught the 
Manner of diſtinguiſhing between the Truths of this Claſs and 
thoſe that are demonſtrable; we ſhall for the preſent wave any 
farther Conſideraſ ion of this Subject, referring the Reader to 
what is there advanced, if he dejires fuller Information. 
XXIII. THe firſt and more immediate Rela- Of the Appli- 
tions of our Ideas being thus pointed out, our 


| 5 cation of 
next Butineſs is to inveſtigate ſuch as are remote {e/fewident 


and diſtant, And here it is that we have imme- Truths in de- 
diate Notices, and 2 {Ki;ful Application of intui monftrating 
tive Truths. But tho” ſelf-evident Propoſitions uch as are 
be the ultimate Foundation of our Reaſoning, we 749 and 
are not on that account to imagine that the Art aiftant. 
of improving Knowledge lics in aſſembling at random a large 
and comprehenſive Stock of theſe. Even General Principles, 
conſidered by themſelves, avail but little towards the Inveſtiga- 
tion of Truth. They are indecd uſeful as Media of Certainty, 
by preſerving the Evidence of our Reaſonings diſtinct, which 
never fail to convince, if, being purſued to their Source, they 
are found to reſolve themſelves into and ultimately terminate in 
theſe Principles, But when we ſet about the Increaſe and En- 
largement of Science, far other Helps are required: For here the 
whole Secret conſiſts in deviſing and ſingling out ſuch interme- 
diate Ideas as, being compared with thoſe others whoſe Relations 
we inquire after, may furniſh out a I'rain of obvious and known 
Truths, ſerving diſtinctly to inveitigate the ſaid Relations. 
Euclid, in the firſt Book of the Elements, has demonſtrated that 
the three inward Angles of a Triangle, taken together, are equal to 
two Right Angles, The Reaſoning by which he ettabliſhcs that 
Propotition reſolves itſelf into this general Principle: Thing, 
equal to one and the ſane Thing are equal to one another. Will any 
one however pretend to ſay, that a bare Conſideration of the 
Principle itſelf led him to that Diſcovery ? The mereſt Novice 
in Mathematics would, upon this Suppoſition, be equally qua- 
liked for the Buſineſs of Invention with one that had made the 
_ Progreſs ; inaſmuch as theſe general Principles of the 
ciences are commonly alike known to both. But the I ruth 
of it is, Euclid having found out Angles, to which the three 
Angles of a Triangle, and two Right Angles, being compared, 
were found, ſeparately, equal; thereby aſcertained the Propo- 
ſition in queſtion, by thewing it to terminate in the above 
Axiom, tho” perhaps the Axiom itſelf was never once thought 
of during the whole Courſe of the Inveſtigation. 


XXIV. AND 
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Reaſoning, XXIV. Axp, here it may not be improper to 
the? reſolva- obſerve, that tho” it be uſual in Reaſoning, when 
ble into gene- we arrive at any particular ſelf- evident Propoſition, 
ral Truths, to refer to the general Axiom under which it is 
reſts immedi- comprehended ; yet is not this done out of abſolute 
ately uon Neceſſity, or for the ſake of any additional Con- 
particular hrmation. All intuitive Truths, whether general 
Jelf-evident or particular, ſtanding upon the ſame Foundation 
Frepeſitions. gf immediate Perception, are neceffarily embraced 
for their own Sake, and require no mutual Illuſtration one from 
another. When therefore we have found that the three Angles 
of a Triangle, and two Right Angles, are, ſeverally, equal to 
the Angles formed by one Right Line ſtanding upon another; 
we thence immediately diſcern their Equality between them— 
ſelves, independent of the general Axiom into which this Truth 
may be reſolved. Nor do we, in reality, refer it to that Axiom 
by Way of Evidence and Proof; but merely to ſhew the Coin- 
cidence of the Example under Notice, with a previouſly-cita- 
bliſhed general Principle. The ſame Thing happens in all 
other Demonſtrations whatſoever, which, terminating thus in 
particular ſelf-evident T ruths, are therefore themſelves ſuffici- 
ent to Certainty, and acquire not any new Force by being 
ultimately referred to general Maxims, This I mention here 
to obviate a common Prejudice, whence many are led to ima- 
gine, that particular intuitive Propoſitions derive their Evidence 
from thoſe that are general, as being neceſſarily included in 
them. But ſince they both ſtand upon the ſame Foundation ot 
Certainty, and are admitted in conſequence of immediate Pcr- 
ception, they have therefore an equal Claim to Seif-evidence, 

and cannot be made plainer by any mutual Appeal, 
nn XXV. As however it is uſual, in the Method 
ſelf-evident of Science, to lay down certain general Principles 
Prepofitions by way of Foundation for our future Reaſoning ; 
fo called here ſome will perhaps object that this ſcems to be a 
in Oppoſition needleſs Precaution, fince Demonſtrations muſt 
ro general ſubſiſt without them, and commonly terminate in 
Pronciples, particular ſelf-evident I'ruths peculiarly connect- 
ed with the Subject under Conſideration. In order therefore to 
give a diſtinct Idea of the true Deſign of this previous Step, we 
thall begin with obſcrving, that by the particular Propoſitions 
in which Demonſtrations terminate, muſt not be underſtood 
juch as are fo according to the iirict Definition of the Word, 
or in Oppoſition to Univerſals; bit only confined and limited 
Truths, when compared with others that are more general. 
Thus the Propoſition, Circles equal to ane and the fame Circle are 
equal bettween themſelves, is, in Strictneſs and Fropricty of & . 
univerſal; 
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univerial; becauſe the Subject is taken in its full Extent, and 
the Predicate agrees to all the Individuals comprehended under 
it, We here notwithſtanding conſider it ast only a particular 
Truth, becauſe it is of a very limited Nature when compared with 
the general Axiom mentioned above ; Things equal to one and the 
ſame I hing are equal to one another. For this not only extends to all 
the various Species of Figures, but takes in every Object without 
Exception that comes under the Denomination of Quantity. 
X XVI. This Point ſettled, it will eaſily appear, General 

that the Method of premiſing general Principles in Principles 
the Sciences anſwers theſe two great and valuable erde firft to 
Purpoſes. #ir/?, to contract the Bottom of our contract the 
Reaſoning, and bring it within ſuch Bounds as m of owr 
are ſufficiently accommodated to the Capacity of Reajoning. 
the Mind, For Demonſtrations being carried on by Means of 
intermediate Ideas, which muſt always have ſome peculiar Con- 
nection with the Matter in Hand, the particular ſel; - eV ident Pro- 
poſitions in which they terminate are almoſt as various as the 
Subjects to which they relate. Thus in inveſtigating the Equa- 
lity of different Objects, whether Angles, Triangles, Circles, 
Squares, &c. the intuitive Truths on which the Proots reſt 
always regard the particular Species, and may be therefore mul- 
tiplied in infinitum, as well as the Species themſelves, But now 
it is remarkable, that all theſe ſeveral Truths, numerous as they 
may appear, are yet reducible to this one general Principle al- 
ready mentioned; Things equal to ene and the ſame Thing are equal 
to one another, The fame Obſervation will be found to hold in 
other Parts of human Knowledge; inſomuch that tho” the par- 
ticular Truths on which we bo tom our Reaſonings are really 
innumerable, yet may they be all without Exception reſolved 
into a very few general Maxims, and thereby brought readily 
within the Compaſs of the Underſtanding. When therefore we 
begin with premiſing theſe general Truths, and, as we advance 
in Science, take Care univerſally to reſolve our Demonſtrations 
into them; this mult needs add a wonderful Clearneſs and Per- 
ſpicuity to our Reaſoning, and, by eitabliſhing them upon a 
Foundation previouſly admitted, and of whoſe Strength and 
Firmneſs we are abundantly ſatished, give them that irreſiſtible 
Force and Influence which ſerves to produce abſoluteCertainty. 
Nor can we poſſibly imagine any Thing more elegant and beau- 
tiful, than thus to behold Knowledge rifing from a firm and fa- 
thomable Root, bearing its Head aloft, and ſpreading forth into 
innumerable Branches of Science; which, tho' variouſly impli- 
cated and entangled, and ftreicaing toa vaſt Extent, yet. by their 
Union in one common Stock, derive thenbe ſo ſure and ſtaple a 
Support, that all the Aſſaults of Cavil and Scepticiim are not 
able to deſtro / or looſen their Connection, XXVII. 
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Secondly, to XXVII. Bur Secondly, another Purpoſe ſerved 
aſcertain the by general Principles is, that they enable us with 
Fuſtneſs of it els Fatigue and Labour, and leſs Hazard of Miſ- 
with more carriage, to ſatisfy ourſelves as to the Juſtneſs of 
Eaſe, and liſi thoſe b by which Science is eſtabliſhed. 

Hazard of Por ſince Demonſtrations, when purſued to their 
Miſcarriage. Source, terminate always in particular intuitive 
Truths, which are therefore the ultimate Foundation of Cer- 
tainty ; it greatly imports us to beware that we receive not an) 

Propoſitions under this Name, until we have diſtinctly ſettled 
them in our own Minds, and attained a full and clear Per— 
ception of that Self- evidence on account of which they are 
admitted without Proof. But now thele Propoſitions being 
many in Number, and differing according to the Nature of 
the Subject about which our Reſearches are employed; it muſt 
greatly perplex and retard our Reaſonings, were we to check 
ourſelves every Time they occur, in order to examine them 
by the Rules of firſt Principles. Nor is it a Matter of flight 
Conſideration, that in the Heat and Hurry of demonſtrating, 
while the Mind is advancing eagerly from one Diſcovery to the 
other, we ſhould be often tempted to paſs them over haftily, 
and without that Attention their Importance requires; which 
muſt expole us to many Errors and Miſtakes. Theſe Incon- 
veniencies are effectually prevented by the Method of premiſing 
general Truths; becauſe, upon referring particular Propoſitions 
to them, as the Connection is obvious at firſt Sight, and can- 
not poſſibly eſcape our Notice, the Evidence is diſcerned to be 
the very ſame with thit of the Principles to which they be- 
long. And thus by a bare Reference, without the Trouble of 
particular Examinations, the Grounds of Reaſoning are aſ- 
certained, and our Demonſtrations found ultimately to reſt on 
Maxims previouſly eſtabliſhed. 

Ofthe Man- XXVIII. Havixs explained the Uſe of gene- 
zer of linking ral Principles, ſhewn them to be the great 47cd:a 
Propoſitions of Certainty, and found, that in order to enlarge 
together, in the Bounds of Science, we mult have recourle to 
order to the intermediate Ideas, as by means of them we are 
forming of le- furniſhed with the ſeveral previous Truths of 
gitimate De- which Reaſoning confiſts: It now remains that 
monſtrations. we inquire in what Manner theſe Truths are to 
be diſpoſed and linked together, towards the forming of juſt 
and legitimate Demonſtrations. We have feen already in tue pre- 
ceding Book, that Hyllagiſins drawn up according to the Rules 
there eſtabliſhed lead to a certain and infallible Concluſion. If 
therefore evident and allowed Truths arc dilpoled in a H lic 
Order, ſo as to offer a regular Concluiton, that Conciuon is 
; neceſlarily 
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neceſſarily true and valid. And fince, in eveyy genuine Syl- 
logiſm, if the Premiſes are true, the Concluſion muſt needs 
be true; it manifeſtly follows, that the Concluſion already 
gained, being now a known and eſtabliſhed Truth, may be 
admitted as one of the Premiſes of any ſucceeding Syllogiſm, 
and thereby contribute towards the obtaining a new Conclu- 
ſion. In this Manner may Syllogiſms follow one another in 
Train, and lead to a ſucceſſive Diſcovery of Truth; Care 
being always taken that the Premiſes in every Step are either 
ſclf-evident Propoſitions, or Concluſions previouſly eftablithed, 
And indeed the whole Art of demanſtrating lies in this due 
and orderly Combination of our Syllogiſms. For as by this 
means all the ſeveral Premiſes made uſe of are manifeſtly true, 
all the ſeveral] Concluſions muſt be fo too, and conſequently 
the very laſt Concluſion of the Series, which is therefore ſaid 
to be demonſtrated, The ſame Order is to be obſerved in the 
Diſpoſition of the Demonſtrations themſelves, That is, thoſe 
Propoſitions are always firſt to he demonſtrated which furniſn 
Principles of Reaſoning in others, it being upon the Cer- 
tainty of the Principles made Uſe of that the Certainty of the 
Truths deduced from them depends. And fince even the 
different Branches and Diviſions of Science have a near Con- 
nection among themſelves, inſomuch that the Knowledge of 
one is often pre-ſuppoſed in another; great Care mutt be 
taken to adjuſt the ſeveral Parts with an Eye to this Depen- 
dence, that thoſe may always come firſt in Order, whence the 
Paſtulata of Demonſtration in others are borrowed. 

XXIX. Ix this Way of putting together our Why the Me- 
Thoughts, it is evident at firſt Sight, that how- % here ex- 
ever far we carry our Reſearches, Science and Cer- plained is 
tainty will ſtill attend us. But what is particu- called the 
larly elegant and happy in the Method now ex- Method of 
plained ; we hereby fee Knowledge riſing out of Science. 
its firſt Elements, and diſcern diſtinctly how thoſe Elements are 
combined and interwoven, in order to the erecting a goodly 
Structure of Truth. Experience furniſhes us with fimple Ideas 
and their Names, which are the primary Materials of Thinking 
and Communication, Definitians teach how to unite and 
bind theſe Ideas together, ſo as to form them into complex 
Notions of various Orders and Degrees. The general Prin- 
ciples premiſed in Science exhibit to the Underitanding ſuch 
intuitive and fundamental Truths as expreſs the immediate 
Relations between our Ideas, and conſtitute the ultimate 
Ground of Certainty. Demonſtrations link known and eſta- 
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bliſned Truths together in ſuch Manner, that they neceſſarily 


lead to others which are unknown and remote. In fine, the 
duly adjuſting the ſeveral Branches of Science, and the De- 
monſtrations in every Branch, lay Knowledge ſo open to the 
Mind, that we ſee the Parts of it growing one out of another, 
and embrace them with full Conviction and Aſlurance. Thus 
we are gradually led from i=mple Ideas thro' all the Windings 
and Labyrinths of Truths, until weat length reach the higheit 
and moſt exalted Diſcoverics of human Reaſon. It is true the 
Method here laid down hath hitherto been obſerved ſtrictly 
only among Mathematicians, and is therefore by many thought 
to be peculiar to Number and Magnitude. But it appears 
evidently from what we have ſaid above, that it may be 
equally applied in all ſuch other Parts of Knowledge as re— 

ard the abſtract Ideas of the Mind, and the Relations tub- 
iſting between them. And ſince, where-ever it is applied, 
it neceſſarily begets Science and Certainty, we have hence 
choſen to denominate it the 7ethed of Science, the better to 
intimatc its true Nature and Extent, 
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Maſter. J Come now to give you a ſmall Taſte of ſome of 
1 the moſt eaſy and pleaſant Parts of Natural Hiſ- 
tory. This Science conſiſts in contemplating the Works 
of God, and gaining ſuch a Knowledge of them as the 
Weakneſs and Imperfection of our Faculties will permit: 
And the Uſe of it is to teach us to admire and adore the 
Wiſdom, Power, and Goodneſs of the great Creator, I 
will not at preſent enter into a Conlideration of the Laws of 
Matter and Motion, which make up the difficult Part of this 
Science ; but ſhall endeavour to give you ſuch an eaſy and 
pleaſant View of the World as may excite your Curioſity, 
and agreeably inform your Mind without puzzling your 
Underſtanding. 
| Schilar, You are very obliging, Sir; I long to know ſome- 
thing of this Kind, and ſhall liſten to your Informations with 
reat Pleaſure, 
Maſter. Whoever opens his Eyes, and looks about him with 
the leaſt Attention, muſt perceive a beautiful Variety of Ob- 
jects that preſent themſelves to View, and ſeem to demand 
his Notice. In Summer, Meadows enamelled with number- 
leſs Plants and Flowers, affording rich Paſturage for Cattle; 
Fields waving with different Kinds of Grain tor the Uſe of 
Man; Wood:, Forelts, Plains, and Mountains, differently 
adorned, and Ponds, Lakes, or winding Rivers, varying the 
charming Scene, In Winter, the Foreits naked, Nature as 
it were ſuſpending her productive Power; the Air ſevere and 
piercing, the Earth frozen, the Waters rendered hard, and 
capable of bearing Men, Cattle, and Carriages; the falling of 
the ficecy Snow, and all the Circumſtanges attending this 
cold rigorous Seaſon ; every Particular deſerves our Coalide- 
ration, and commands Inquiry. Look we out at Night, 
when Darknels covers and conceals the Beauties of our earth. y 
Globe, we ſhall find this temporary Loſs made up to us ly 
2 tute 
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thoſe numberleſs and glorious Stars that glitter in the magni- 
ficent Canopy hanging over us; and if the Moon ariſes, her 
mild and friendly Rays enlighten the ſilent Scene, and give a 
fainter Day. In ſhort, whatever the Seaſon of the Year, 
whether chearful Spring, warm Summer, rich Autumn, or 
cold Winter; whatever the Hour of the Day or Night, 
Things worthy our moſt ſerious Notice are at hand ; Things 
which to know may truly be called Learning, and in the 
Study of which an intelligent Being may always employ his 
leiſure Hours with Pleaſure. But ſome Kind of Method is 
neceſſary, to lead the Mind at firſt into a proper Train of 
Inquiry, I will therefore proceed Step by Step, firſt ex- 
laining ſome of the moſt common Appearances of Nature, 
ſuch as Fire, Air, Water, Wind, Rain, Thunder, Se; 
then deſcending into the Bowels of the Earth, I will give 
mou ſome Knowledge of Metals and Minerals, ſuch as Geld, 
ilver, Iron, Lead, with many other Phenomena, Ec; then 
wandering over its Surface, we may take a View of the Ve- 
_ World, and all its Beauties, Trees, Plants, Fruits, 
erbs, and Flowers; thence naturally proceeding to the loweſt 
Degree of Animal Life, we will take a Voyage upon the 
World of Waters, and draw from Seas, and Lakes and Rivers, 
ſome of their moſt remarkable Inhabitants for our Inſpec- 
tion: After which, again returning to the Land, we may 
ſurvey the Inſects, Birds, and Beaſts, which there inhabit ; 
and laitly, raiſe our Thoughts, and cloſe the Whole with 
ſome particular Inquiries into the Nature and Powers of 


Man. 


NI. 


Of ſome of the maſi common APPEARANCES 
of NATURE. 


EE T is difficult to ſay what is the real Nature and 
uf Fire. Efience of Fire, and the Inquiry would be too 
abſtruſe for your Comprehenſion; but ſome of its 
Properties and Effects may be readily defcribed, and caſily 
underſtood, . One Effect, and that which moſt particularly 
diſtinguiſhes it, is Heat, Another is Motion, waich it com- 
municates to all Bodies; nay, ſome ſuppoſe, that all the Mo- 
tion in Nature proceeds only from Fire, which reſides more 
or 
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or leſs in all Bodies whatſoever; and that, if this Fire could 
be extracted and taken quite away, all Nature would grow 
into one ſolid Body, hard and immoveable. Another Effect 
of Fire is, that it dilates all ſolid Bodies, and rareſies all 
Fluids, It melts, calcines, or vitrifes, according to the Na- 
ture of the Body that is offered to its Power. It is thought 
by ſome to be the Cauſe of Light, but this is doubtful. It 
is certain there may be Fire without Light, as in a Dutch 
Stove, which warms a Room without enlightening it; and 
there may be Light without Fire, as the Light of the Moon, 
which gives no Heat at all. In ſhort, the Air we breathe, the 
Water we drink, the Earth from whence we draw our Food, 
are all enlivened and rendered fit for the Uſe of Man by this 
warm Principle reſiding in them. 


Alx is that thin tranſparent Fluid in which we 
live, and move, and breathe, and without which QF Air. 
we cannot ſubſiſt. It ſurrounds this terraqueous 
Globe to a certain Height, and is called its Atmoſphere; is 
carried along with it, and partakes of all its Motions both 
annual and diurnal. In this Atmofphere the Clouds and Va- 
pours which are exhaled from the Earth are ſuſpended and 
float about, It is a compreſſible and dilatable Body; that is, 
it may be contracted to a ſmaller Space than it naturally fills, 
or extended to a larger, as may be proved by many Experi- 
ments. It is fitted by its Nature to penetrate and pervade other 
Bodies, by which means it animates and excites all Nature, 
and is one of the principal Cauſes of Vegetation. It is the 
Breath and Life of the whale Animal World, whether inhabit- 
ing the Air, the Earth, or the Waters. It would be tedious 
to reckon up all the Benefits af this uſeful and delicate Ele- 
ment; let it ſuffice juſt to mention its wonderful Power in 
many uſeful Engines; its admirable Property of conveying 
Smells to our Noſe, Sounds to our Ears, and reflecting the 
Light of the heavenly Bodies to our Eyes; alſo its great Uſe 
and Excellence in contributing by many other Ways to the 
Life, the Health, the Pleaſure of all Mankind. 


WATER is a clear ſimple Fluid, inherent mare 

or leſs in all Matter whatſoever. There is not Of Vater. 

a Body in all Nature but what will yield Water. 

Sir {ſaac Newton affirms, that all Birds, Beaſts, Fiſhes, In- 

ſes, Trees, and Vegetables, with their feveral Parts, grow 

out of Water, watery Tinctures, and Salts, and by Putre- 

faction return again to watery Subſtances. Hartſhorn, 2er 
| O 3 being 
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being kept forty Vears, and turned ſo hard and dry, that be- 
. ing ſtruck againſt a Flint it will yield Sparks of Fire; yet 
put into a Veſſel and diſtilled, affords one eighth Part of its 
Quantity in Water, Dead Bones, after being dried 25 Years, 
will yield by Diitillacion half their Weight in Water. It is 
the moſt ſubtle and penetrating of all Things except Fire; it 
will paſs thro' Pores ten Times ſmaller than Air will do. 
Leather or a Bladder will contain Air, but Water eaſily finds 
its Way thro' them, Nay, it has been known to force its 
Way, when ſufficiently preſſed, thro' a ſpherical Veſſel of 
Gold. Thales the Mileſian and ſome other Philoſophers 
believe, that Water was the firſt Principle of all Things; 
and ſome have thought that AMleſes himſelf was of the ſame 
Opinion, fince, betore any Thing was created, he tells us, 
The Spirit of God moved upon the Face of the Waters. The 
Uſes of Water, beſides the Beauty it gives to the World in 
Seas, Kivers, Lakes, and Fonds, are many and various. It 
is perhaps the moſt pleaſant and healthful Drink in the World ; 
as a Medicine, it is very efficacious in many Diſeaſes; and as 
a Bath, it conduces both to Health and Pleaſure. In fine, it 
is ſubſervient to human Life in many and various Ways, in 
all Fermentations, and in diſtolving all Bodies that we have 
Occaſion to diflolve, Alſo in the Motion of Mills, and many 
other Engines and Machines, its Powers are wonderful and 
ſurpriſing. 


WINp is a quick Motion of the Air flowing 

Of Find. from one Point or Quarter of the Earth to ano- 
ther, of which, tho' various Conjectures have 

been made, the phyſical Cauſe is not yet known. The Winds 
are divided into, 1. Perennial, or ſuch as blow all the Year 
the ſame Way, of which the moſt remarkable is that be- 
twixt the two Tropics, blowing conſtantly at Sea from Eaſt 
to Weit, and called the general Trade-Wind. 2. Periodi— 
cal, or thoſe which conſtantly return at certain Times, Such 
are the Sea and Land Breezes, which in the Evening blow 
from Sea to Land, and in the Morning from Land to Sea, 
Such alſo are the particular Trade-Winds, which blow from 
the North to the Equator in our Summer, and from the 
South Pole to the Equator in our Winter. 3. Variable, or 
ſuch as blow now one Way, and now another ; are now 
high, now low, without any Regularity either as to Time or 
Place, which is the Caſe in molt of the temperate Climates 
in the World. The Uſes of the Wind are many and great. 
Jt is the common Servant of Mankind, Ihe whole Bulineſs 
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of Navigation is performed by its Aſſiſtance. It is not only 
commiſſioned to warm and cool us by Turns, but alſo to keep 
our Habitations clean and wholſome; which Office it performs 
by carrying away inviſibly every Thing that might infect and 
corrupt the Air, which, if it was always at Reſt, and unagi- 
tated by frequent Gales and Storms, inſtead of refreſhing and 
animating, would ſuffocate and poiſon all the World, 


The CLovps are nothing but V apours raiſed Of the 
from the Waters, or from moiſt Parts of the Clouds, Rain, 
Earth, partly by the ſolar and partly by the ſub- Hail, and 
terraneous ew ; which Vapours, being lighter Sow. 
than Air, mount upward, till, having reached fuch a Region 
of the Atmoſphere as is of the fame ſpecific Gravity with 
themſelves, they are there ſuſpended. After awhile, the wa- 
tery Particies, which were at firſt too thin to be perceived, 
are ſo condenſed by the Cold of the ſuperior Regions, as to 
render them opaque enough to reflect the Light of the Sun, in 
which State they are called Clouds; and when their ſpecific 
Gravity is fo increaſed as to make them deſcend, it is then 
called Rain, Theſe Clouds are formed in the Atmoſphere at 
very different Heights from the Earth, When they are formed 
in the lower Regions of the Atmoſphere, the Rain which 
falls from them is very ſmall. When they are formed higher, 
the Bubbles falling within the Sphere of each other's Attrac- 
tion incorporate as they fall, and become Jarge Drops, If 
theſe Bubbles in their Deſcent thro* the Atmoſphere meet with 
a Region ſo cold as to freeze them, they condenſe into Flakes 
of Snow or Hail, The Uſes of the Clouds are manifold : 
1/t, I hey afford a deliglitful and refreſhing Shade from the 

eat of the Sun: 2d4ly, I'hey pour down thote fertile News 
and Showers on all che vegetable J ribe to which they owe 
their Health, their Verdure, and their Beauty: And 34h, It 
is thought by many, that the Fountains, Springs, and Rivers, 
which ſo beautifully adorn the Earth, and ferve ſo many uſe- 
ful Purpoſes, derive their Origin from hence. 


THUNDER 1s that loud and rumbling Noiſe Of Thunder 
which is heard in the lower Regions of the Air, 7 Light- 
occationed by the ſudden kindling of ſulphureous „ing. 
Exhalations : For, as Sir Iſaac Newtm obſerves, 

Vapours are raiſed into the Air not only from Water, but 
alto from Sulphur, Bitumen, volatile Salts, &c. where, fer- 
menting with nitrous Acids, they ſometimes take Fire, and 

4 generate 
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generate Thunder, Lightning, and other fiery Meteors. If 
high in the Air, and far from us, they will do no, Miſchief; 
but if near us, may deſtroy Trees, Animals, or Men: And the- 
Nearneſs or Diſtance may be computed by the Interval of 
Time betwixt the Flaſh and the Noiſe. Dr. Wallis obſerves, 
that commonly the Interval js about 7 Seconds, which at 1142 
Feet in a Second, the Rate which Sound travels, gives the 
Diſtance about a Mile and a Halſ; but it is often nearer, and 
ſometimes farther off, The Effects of Lightning are ſome- 
times very ſurpriſing ; it has melted a Sword without hurting 
the Scabbard, and broken the Bones of a Man without irjur- 
ing his Fleſh, or even the Skin. Its Uſes may be to purge 
the Air and purify the noxious Vapours, which might other- 
wiſe grow pernicious, 


An EARTHQUAKE is the greateſt and moſt 
formidable Appearance of Nature, It is a vehe- 
| ment Shake or Agitation of that Part of the 
Earth where it happens, accompanied with a prodigious Noiſe 
like Thunder, and frequently with Eruptions of Water, Fire, 
Smoke, or Wind, Sc. The ſame Cauſes that produce the 
Evaporation of Waters, and all thoſe Meteors that roll over 
our Heads, do alſo produce theſe other no leſs dreadful Effects 
under our Feet, For the Earth abounding every-where with 
Caverns, Veins, and Canals, ſome full of Water, others of 
Vapours and Exhalations; and many Parts of the Earth being 
replete with Nitre, Sulphur, Bitumen, Vitriol, and other 
Combuſtibles; theſe, either from ſome Fire they meet with, 
or from their Colliſion againſt hard Bodies, or their Intermix- 
ture with other Fluids, are kindled, by which means, burſt- 
ing out into a greater Compaſs, the Place becomes too narrow 
for chem; ſo that, preſſing violently on all Sides, the adjoin- 
ing Parts are ſhaken, a Noiſe is heard like Thunder, which 
continues till they have either found or made a Vent to di- 
charge themſelves. As this is an Appearance which you may 
probably never fee, it being very uncommon in theſe Parts, [ 
will give you ſome of the Particulars of a very dreadful one 
which happened betwixt fifty and ſixty Years ago at Jamaica. 
In two Minutes Time it ſhook down and drowned Nine !'enths 
of the Town of Pert-Reyal. The Earth opening ſwallowed 
up People, ſome of whom roſe in other Streets; moſt of the 
Houſes were thrown down throughout the Iſland, One 
Haptins had his Plantation removed half a Mile from its Place, 
+ he Water from the Wells flew out with a violent Motion; 
the 
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the Houſes on one Side of the Street were ſwallowed up, on 
the other they were thrown on Heaps; and the Sand in the 
Street roſe like Waves in the Sea, lifting up every Body that 
ſtood on it; then immediately dropping down into Pits, and 
a Flood of Water breaking in, they were rolled over and over. 
The Ships and Sloops in the Harbour were overſet and loſt 
the Swan Frigate, in particular, by the Motion of the Sea and 

the Sinking of the © oe, was driven over the Tops of 
ſeveral Houſes, In many Places the Earth would crack, and 


open and ſhut with a quick Motion, of which Openings two 


or three hundred might be ſeen at a Time; in ſome of which 
the People were ſwallowed up, others the cloſing Earth caught 
in the Middle and preſſed to Death, in others their Heads only 
appeared, The larger Opening ſwallowed up Houſes, and out 
of ſome iſſued Rivers of Water ſpouting up to a great Height 
in the Air, The Whole was accompanied with Stenches and 
offenſive Smells, the Noiſe of falling Mountains at a Diſtance, 


a rumbling under the Earth like 'I hunder, and the Sky in a 
Minute's Time turn'd dull and reddiſh like a glowing -; Gan 


The T1DEs are that Flux and Reflux, or Ebb gf ile 

and Flow of the Sea, which is obſerved to hap- Fides. 

pen nearly twice every Day. It flows from South | 

to North for ſomething more than fix Hours, during which 
Time it gradually ſwells, ſo that entering the Mouths of 
Rivers it drives back their Waters towards their Heads or 
Springs; then, feeming to refit for about ten Minutes, it 
begins to ebb and retire back again from North to South 
for ſix Hours more; and the Waters ſinking, the Rivers re- 
ſume their natural Courſe. Then, after a Pauſe of 10 Minutes 
more, the Sea begins to flow as before, and fo alternately. 
The Period of a Flux and Reflux is 12 Hours 25 Minutes; 
ſo that the Lides return later and later every Day by 50 
Minutes, Now 24 Hours and 50 Minutes is a lunar Day, 
that is, the Moon pales the Earth's Meridian later and later 
every Day by 5o Minutes. So that the Sea flows as often as 
the Moon paſſes the Meridian, both under the Arch above the 
Horizon, and that below; and ebbs as often as ſhe paſſes the 
Horizon, both at the Eaftern and Weſtern Points ; that is, 
both at the rifing and the ſetting of it. When the Moon enters 
the firſt and third Quarter, that is, at new and full Moon, 
the 'T'ides are high and ſwift, and called Spring-Tides : When 
ſhe enters the tecond and laſt Quarter, the Tides are weaker, 
and called Neap-Tides, All theſe Phænomena of the Tides 
are 
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are accounted for from the Principles of Gravitation. But it 
is yet too ſoon for you to enter on ſuch abſtruſe and difficult 
Speculations : Let it ſuflice, at preſent, that I give you only 
fuch a Taſte of theſc Fhings as not to leave you quite igno- 
rant of them; or juſt ſufficient to excite your Curioſity to 
inquire farther concerning them, if at any Fime hereafter 
you ſhould find an Inclination. I will now, according to my 
Promiſe, and in purſuance of the Method I propoled, con- 
duct you down into the Depths and Caverns of the Earth, and 
fhew you ſome of the moſt remarkable and uſcful Phznomena 
which are there to be found. 


II. 
Of Metals. 


F Metals there are fix Kinds, viz. Gold, Silver, Copper, 
Iron, Lead, and Tin; to which ſome add Mercury as 
a ſeventh. The Philosophers, both ancient and modern, hold 
various Opinions concerning the Origin and Formation of 
Metals. Some will have them, like Plants, derive their Origin 
from Seeds: Some think they are generated by a ſubterrancan 
Fire: And ſome are of Opinion they are produced from Mer- 
cury, Sulphur, and Salt; and that they take their Matter 
and Weight from the Mercury, and their I incture and Form 
from the Sulp phur. But theſe are Inquiries which I will not 
puzzle you with; I will only give you a ſhort natural Hiſtory 
of each of them. 


Goty is the heavieft, pureſt, and moſt ductile 

Of Gola. of all Metals. It is chicfly found in Mines, 
tho? ſometimes Gold-duſt is found in the Sand 
and Mud of Ri: vers, particularly in Guiney. The Golden 
Ore that is found in the Mines is generally about 150 or 160 

Fathoms deep, and is dug up in large Pieces, which uſuall 
centain fome other mineral] Matter, as Antimony, Virriol, 
Sulphur, Copper, or Silver, particularly the laſt, The Man- 
ner of preparing and feparating it is thus: "They firſt break 
the Ore with Iron Mallets pretty ſmall ; then carry it to certain 
Mills, where it is ground to Pow der; after which, they paſs 
it thro' ſeveral Steves till it is exceeding fine, The Powder, 
thus prepared, they Jay in T roughs; mix with it a ſuffi- 
cient 
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cient Quantity of Water and Mercury, and leave it in the 
Sun and Air for two or three Days; after which, the coarſe: 
and muddy Earth is driven out by other hot Waters, till no- 
thing remains but a Maſs of Mercury and Gold, which are 
ſeparated by Diſtillation. The Gold in this State is called 
Virgin Gold, which they melt in Crucibles, and then caſt. 
into Plates or Ingots, There are Gold Mines in moſt Coun- 
tries in the World, though in Eurote they are very ſparingly 
ſcattered, The Mines of Peru and Chili in America are the 
richeſt, though very fine Gold is found in ſome Parts of the 
En/!-Indies. The Weight of Gold is to that of Water nearly 
as 19 to 1; and to that of Silver near 2 to 1. The Pound 
Weight of Gold, or 12 Ounces Troy, is divided into 24 Ca- 
rats. Of all the Properties of Gold, its Ductility is the moſt 
ſurpriſing. A ſingle Ounce of Gold may be extended by the 
Gold- beaters Hammer to a Surface of near 150 ſquare Feet, and 
by the Gold Wire-drawers it will be extended to upwards 
of a Thouſand, yet remain ſo intire as that the leaſt Flaw 
ſhall not be perccived, even by the Help of a Microſcope. 


SILVER is a white rich Metal, and, except 

Gold, the fineſt and moſt ductile of any. There Of Silver. 
are Silver Mines in all Parts of the World ; but 

thoſe of Peru, and ſome other Parts of America, particular- 
ly thoſe of Poti, are by far the richeſt, and continue to 
yield the Ore in as much Plenty as when firſt diſcovered; with 
only this Difference, that the Veins, which were then almoſt 
in the Surface of that famous Mountain, are now ſunk ſo 
deep, that the Workmen go down to them by a Deſcent of 
four or five hundred Steps. The Silver Ores, when firſt dug, 
are not all of the fume Quality, Colour, or Value: ſome are 
white, or aſh- colour, {priced with red or blue; but the richeſt, 
and that which is calicſt wrought, is black; for the work- 
ing of this, nothing is requiſite but to put it in the Fire, where 
the Lead evaporating, leaves the Silver pure. But the Me- 
thod of ſeparating Silver from the Common Ore is much the 
fame as that of Gold, only that to every fifty hundred Weight 
of Ore is added one hundred Weight of Rock-Salt. The 
Standard of fine Silver is 12 Penny Weights, each conſiſting 
of 24 Grains, | 


CoPPER is a hard, dry, heavy, ductile Metal, 
abounding much in Viriol and an ill-digeſted Of Copper. 

Sulphur, and found in Mines in moſt Parts of 
Europe, but particularly in Sweden, It is dug up in large 
2 Fragments 
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Fragments of Ore, which are firſt beaten ſmall, then waſhed to 
ſeparate the coarſe and earthy Parts from it, then ſmelted and 
caſt in a Kind of Molds to form large Blocks called Salmons, 
or Copper Cakes. This is the ordinary Copper. Roſe Copper 
is that which is melted once or twice more, and a Quantity of 
Tin and Antimony added to each Melting, to render it more 
beautiful. Virgin Capper is that which is ſometimes, but ſel- 
dom, found pure in Mines. Certain Proportions of Copper 
and Lapis Calaminaris make Braſs, Certain Proportions of 
Copper and Tin make Bell Metal. Copper and Brafs melted 
in equal Quantities make a Bronze for Buſts and Statues ; and 
the Rult of Copper is Verdigris. 


| Ino is a hard, dry, fuſible, and ductile Meta}, 
Of Tron. conſiſting of Earth, Salt, and Sulphur, but all im- 

pure, il]! mixed, and ill digeſted, waich render it 
zery liable to ruſt. By often heating it in the Fire, ham- 
mering it, and letting it cool of itſelf, it is ſoftened; by ex- 
tinguithing it when hot in Water, it is hardened. There 
is a great Number of Iron Works in Eugland; but the moſt 
conſiderable are thoſe in the Foreſt of Dean in Clouceſter- 
ſire, where the Ore is found in great Abundance. The Pro- 
cels of making Iron is as follows: Their frrſt Work is to cal- 
cine the Ore, which is done in Kilns much like our common 
Lime-kilns, which they fill up to the top with Coal and 
Qre intermixed, and, ſetting fire to it at the Bottom, let it 
burn till the Coal is intirely conſumed. I his is done without 
melting the Ore, and ſer ves to conſume the more drofly Part 
of it, and to make it malleabie. After this, they carry it to the 
Furnaces, where, in a furious Fire that for Months together 
is not ſutered to flacken Nigh: nor Day, it is melted and caſt 
into Sotos or Pigs of Iron, as they are called; and Jaſtly, it is 
taken from the Furnace to the Forge, where thoſe Pigs are 
wrought into common Bars for Uſe. | 


LEap is acoarſe, heavy, ſoft Metal, containing 

Of Lead. a little Mercury, ſome Sulphur, and much bitu- 
minous Earth. It is found in many Countries, 

but is particularly plentiful in Exzgl/and. When the Ore is 
firſt dug out of the Mine, it is beaten ſmall, waſhed clean 
in a running Stream, and then ſifted. After which, it is melted 
in a Furnace, with a {trons Charcoal Fire; as it melts it runs 
through a Canal on one Side, leaving the Earth, Stones, 
and Droſs amongſt the Aſhes of the Coals; and the Work- 
men 
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men with Iron Ladles take it out, and upon Sand caſt it into 
what Form they pleaſe, generally into what they call Pigs, 
about three hundred Pounds Weight apiece, The Plumbers 
caſt it into Shcets or Pipes for various Uſes. 

Tax is a whitiſh Metal, not fo hard as Silver, 
nor ſo {oft as Lead. The Stannaries of Ten Of Tx. 
Mines in Cornwall and Devonſhire turnith the 

reateſt Part of the Tin that is conſumed in all Zarepe, The 
|" of preparing it, as related 1n the Philofephical Tranſ- 
ations, is thus: The Mineral Stone or Ore being dug and 
drawn out of the Aline, they break it in Pieces with large Iron 
Mallets; then bring it to a Stamping- mill, where it is pounded 
with Stampers, much like thoſe of Paper: mills; and the Water, 
paſſing thro' it, waſhes away the earthy Parts, and leaves the 
metallic ones behind. This done, they lay it on Iron Plates, 
dry it in a Furnace, and grind it very hne in a Craſing- mill; 
then wath it and dry it again. In this State it is called Black 
Tin: To reduce it to White Jin, its proper Colour, they 
carry it to a Furnace or Blowing-houte, where by the Help 
of a ſierce Chareoal Fire it is ſmelted. After it has paſſed al 
theſe Preparations, and is become cold, . forge it into 
Plates, - which finithes the Proceſs. Six Pounds of Braſs, and 
fifteen Pounds of Lead, to an hundred Pounds of Tin, makes 
the Compoſition which is called Pewter, 


Mncuxx, or, as it is vulgarly called, Quict- 
liver, is an imperfect Metal, neither ductile nor 
malleable, but a fluid Matter reſembling melted Mercury. 
Silver. It is found chiefly in Humgary, Spain, 
Friuli, and Peru; the greateſt Part of what is uſed in England 
is brought from the Mines of Friuli. Their Method of ſepa- 
rating it is, firſt to grind the Mineral Glebe or Ore into 
Powder; then pouring a great Quantity of Water upon it, 
they {tir it about till the Water becomes thick; when pouring 
it off, they put on freſh, and ſo repeat their Work til] the 
Water comes off clear; and now all that remains at the 
Bottom of the Veilel is Mercury and other metalline Matter. 
With this they intermix the Droſs or Refuſe of Iron, and 
putting the Whole into large Retorts, diſtil it; by which means 
all the heterogencous, metallic, and ſtony Part is ſeparated, 
and the Mercury left pure. The chict Properties of Mercur 
are; that, Gold excepted, it is the heavieſt of all Metals. It 
is allo the moſt fluid of all Bodies; that is, its Parts co-here 
the leaſt to each other, and are the mot catily ſeparated, It 
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is extremely volatile, being convertible into Fume by a very 
gentle Heat. It eaſily enters and cloſely adheres to Gold, lets 
eaſily to Silver, with Difficulty to Copper, and to Iron not at 
all. The Weight of a Cubic Inch of each of theſe Metals 1s 
as follows: 

Gold - 


Ounces. Drachms. Grains. 


1a 2 52 
Mercury - - 8 6 48 
7 3 30 
Silver 6 5 28 
Copper 5 0 36 
3 -j 5g I 24 
4 6 17 


THERE are many other Things contained in the Bowels 
of the Earth of great Uſe in human Life. Such are the vaſt 
Quarries of Stone and Marble fo uſeful in building: Such are 
the Mines of Coal fo neceſſary to human Life, particularly in 
theſe cold Countries, where only they are found : Such are 
the various Beds of Clay which ſerve the Potter's Uſe, the 
Fuller's or the Brickmaker's. But there are two which J 
ſhall more particularly obſerve before we leave theſe lower 
Regions, and thoſe are Diamonds and the Loaditone. 


0 THERE are many Kinds of precious Stones, but 
Diamonds, the Diamond, by the Ancicnts called Adamant, 
is the moſt valuable of them all. Its Goodnets 

conſiſts in its Water or Cotour> Luſtre, and Weight: and its 
Defects are Flaws, Veins, Spegks of red or black Sand, and 
a bluiſh or yellowiſh Caſt. 8 are found only in the 
Eaſt- Indies, ſometimes in Mines, and ſometimes in the Sand 
of Rivers, It is the hardeſt of all Gems, inſomuch that it can 
only be cut and ground by itſelf, and its own Subſtance. 'I'tc 
Manner of preparing them is firſt to rub them hard again{t 
each other, and the Duſt which is thus rubbed off the Stones 
ſerves to grind and poliſh them; and this is done by means 
of a Mill, which turns a Wheel of ſoft Iron, ſprinkled over 
with Diamond Duſt mixed with Oil of Olives. The ſame 
Duſt, well ground, and diluted with Water and Vinegar, is 
uſed in the ſawing of Diamonds; which is performed with an 
Iron or Brais Wire as fine as a Hair, There are many other 
precious Stones; and I will give you the Names and Colours 
of {ome of the principal. The Ruby, which is next in Value 
and Eſteem to the Diamond, is of a crimſon Colour, ſome— 
what inclining to Purple. The Garnet is ſomewhat like it, 
and 
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and perhaps of the ſame Species. The Hyacinth is ſometimes 
of a deep red, and ſometimes of a yellow Colour. I he Ame- 
thyit is of a bright Purple. The Emerald, a Graſs Green. 
The Beryl, aSea or bluiſh Green. TheSapphire, a Sky Blue, 
The Topaz orChryſolite is of a Gold Colour. Theſe are all 
tranſparent. Of Opake Stones, or ſuch as are only half trani- 
parent, the Cornelian is beſt; it is of a pale Red, ſometimes 
bordering upon Orange. The Onyx is of a greyiſh Caſt. The 
Turquoiſe is betwixt Blue and Green. Lapis Lazuli is ſtudded 
with Spots of Gold on an azure Ground. But all theie, with 
many others, might perhaps be ranked under the Claſſes of 
Agate and Jaſper; only the Agate is a little more traniparent, 
harder, and. will take a finer Poliſh ; but both the Agate and 
Jaſper vary their Colours extremely. 


; THis wonderful Stone is uſually found in Iron Of the Mag- 
Mines, and is produced in moſt Countries of the ee 9D + 
World, China, Bengal, Arabia, Hungary, Ger- ftene. 
many, and England It is a heavy Stone, ſome- 
thing reſembling the Ore of Iron, only cloſer and more pon- 
derous, It is endowed with ſome ſurpriſing Qualities and 
Powers. It attracts Iron, which will adhere to it very ſtrong- 
ly; which Virtue it allo communicates to the Iron fo attract- 
ed, In every Magnet there are two Poles, one of which points 
Northwards, the other Southwards ; and if the Magnet be di- 
vided into ever ſo many Pieces, the two Poles will be found 
in each Piece. It is this Property which has rendered it fo 
uſeful in improving the Art of Navigation: For by the Help 
of a Needle, properly touched on the Loaditone, the Sailor 
directs the Courſe of his Ship to whatever Quarter of the 
World he pleaſes, the Property of pointing towards the North 
being communicated from the Stone to the Needle. But to 
give you a perfect Notion of this, it would be neceſſary to 
deſcribe and explain to you the Mariner's Compaſs, which, 
as it would lead me ſomewhat out of the Way, I ſhall at pre- 
ſent decline, Thus you ſee the Bowels of the Earth may be 
conſidered as a Storehouſe, containing a Number of Things 
for the Uſe of Man; many of which it would have been very 
inconvenient to have put any-where elſe: Here they are out of 
his Way, yet ready at his Hand. But we will now atcend to 
the Surface of the Earth, and view the Wond:rs of the 
Vegetable World, | 
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Of Trees, Plants, Herbs, and F be er. 


HAT a delightful Verdure cloaths the Surface of this 
earthly Globe ! How charming to the Senſe ! How 
agreeable to the Imagination are its various Proſpects! Hills 
crowned with Woods, and V allies rich with Herbage ; Fields 
waving. with golden Crops of various Kinds of Grain, and 
Meadows enameled with a thouſand Herbs and Flowers! How 
beautiful are their Colours] How rich, how fragrant, how 
refreſhing, the Odours which they breathe ! How wonderful 
and ſurpriſing to Reaſon are the Formation and Structure of 
their Parts? How uſeful and beneficial to the Life of Man 
their medicinal Virtues ! Manifold are the Works of God; in 
Miſdom has he made them all! The common Principle 
which animates this Part of his Work is Vegetation, I will 
Arſt endeavour to give you ſome ſmall Knowledge of that, 
and then proceed to con ider a few of the Properties and Vir- 
tues of the particular Species. Every Thing that grows upon 
the Face of the Earth, whether Tree, or Plant, or Herb, or 
Flower, is called a Vegetable ; has Parts and Organs formed 
for Generation and Growth, though not Senſation ; and con- 
tains a Kind of living Principle called Vegetation; the Buſi- 
neſs of which Principle is to concoct the indigeſted Earth, and 
Salts, and Water, which afcend through the Roots, and to 
afſrmilate them to the Nature of the Plant. Hence, though 
growing on the ſame Bed of Earth, and nouriſhed with the 
1ame Sun, and Air, and Water, yet one ſhall carry an oily, 
another a milky Juice in its Veins ; one ſhall be of a yellow 
Colour, another of a red, and a third of a green; one ſhz}l 
yield an agreeable, another an offenſive Smell; one is ſweet 
to the Tafte, another bitter, another four ; one is nouriſhing, 
another is porſonous ; one Jaxative, another aſtringent. It 
is generally thought, among Naturalifts, that Water is the 
principal Food of Vegetation, and perhaps it is; yet a due 
Mixture of Earth and Air is very neceſſary to the Health and 
Vigour of all Vegetables whatſoever. Some indeed require a 
greater Proportion of Earth, and ſome of Water, than others 
do, But pure Water unimpregnated with any terreftrial Mat- 
ter, if ſuch a Thing could be had, would nourith no Plant at 
all; neither, on the contrary, would dry Sand. Boerhaave 


defines a Vegetable to be a Body generated of the Earth, to 
2 |; Which 
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which it adheres, or is connected by Parts called Roots, thro? 
which it receives the Matter of its 99 — and Increaſe; 
and conſiſts of Juices and Veſſels ſenſibly diſtin from each 
other, The Proceſs of Nature, in Vegetation, is as follows. 
The ſeed being committed to the Earth, and received into her 
Boſom, the warm Vapours thereof, joined with the Heat of 
the Sun, perform the Office of Incubation, diſpoſing the Seed 
to receive the vivifying Power. Now the Earth every-where 
'abounds with Veins and Chanels, wherein the Dew and Rain- 
Water, impregnated with fertile Salts, glide like the Chyle 
and Blood in the Veins and Arteries of Animals; and this 
Moiſture, meeting with a newly-depoſited Seed, is ſtrained 
through the Pores of the outer Rind, on the Infide whereof 
lie one or two thick ſeminal Leaves, which conſiſt of a great 
Number of little Veſſels or Bladders, with a Tube correſpon- 
dent to the Navel String in Animals; the Moiſture of the 
Earth, I fay, thus ſtrained through the Rind of the Seed, makes 
a flight Fermentation with the proper Juices contained in it, 
which fermented Liquor is conveyed by the aforeſaid umbili- 
cal Tube to the Trunk of the little Plant, from thence to 
the Germ or Bud which is contiguous to it, upon which ſuc- 
ceeds a Vegetation and Increaſe of the Parts, This, accord- 
ing to the beſt Naturaliſts, is the Procedure of Nature in the 
Vegetation of Plants. But the Writers on this Subject, ſuch as 
Malpigbi, Beerhaave, Hales, Miller, and ſome others, will in- 
form you farther, whenever you are diſpoſed to conſult them. 
I will now, according to my Promiſe, give you the Natural 
Hiſtory of five or ſix of the moſt remarkable Vegetables, and 
then proceed to the Conſideration of Animal Life. 


THz OAK is one of the largeſt and moſt uſe- 
ful of all Vegetables: It is the ſtrongeſt and molt te Oat. 
durable of all Timber; and will continue firm 
and ſound, either in Air or Water, longer than any other 
Wood. Hence the great Value of it to Ship-builders, Car- 
penters, and other Architects, It is produced from the Acorn, 
a {mall Fruit which it bears, very uſeful in feeding Hogs, &c. 


and is faid by Naturaliſts to grow three hundred years, 


TRE VINE is a Plant or Shrub of the Reptile 
Kind, ſupporting itſelf by creeping or climbing Of the Vine. 
up any thing which ſtands near it. It is famous 
for its Fruit, called Grapes, which it produces in Bunches, 
and from the Juice of which is made that dangerous Liquor, 
Wine, I call it dangerous, becauſe Men very often drink it 
Vol. II, P to 
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to the Loſs of their Health and Reaſon; but, temperately uſed, 
Its Virtues chear the Heart, and enliven the Imagination. The 
| beſt Situation for a Vineyard is in a dry Soil, on the Side of a 
Hill fronting the South; but, generally, the Climate of Eng- 
land is too cold to bring this Fruit to the Perfection neceſſa 
to afford Wines with any thing like the Flavour of choſ. 
produced in France, Spain, or Italy. The Method of making 
Wine 1s, only to tread or ſqueeze out the Juice; let it ſtand 
ſome time with the Huſks to ferment, and then tun it up in 
Veſſels. There are various Kinds of Wine, which are ge- 
nerally denominated from the Places where the V ines grow ; 
thus Port comes from Portugal, Madeira from the Madeira 
Iſlands, and Burgundy and Champaign are the Product of thoſe 
Provinces in France. | 


| CoFFEE Berries are the Fruit of a Tree which 

Of Coffee. grows very plentifully in Arabia Felix, and is cul- 
tivated alſo in Tur and ſome Parts of the Levant. 

The Size of theſe Berries is ſomething bigger than our largeſt 
Peas, the Flower is like the white Jeſſamin Flower, and the 
Leaf like that of the Bay. The Berries are of a pale Colour, 
and imported to us as they are gathered from the Tree; but, 
before they can be uſed to make the Liquor which we call 
Coffee, they are roaſted in Tin Boxes, by certain Perſons 
whoſe Buſineſs it is, till they become of a deep brown Co- 
lour, and then ground in a Mill to Powder. The Cuſtom of 
drinking Coffee is ſcarce of a hundred Years ſtanding in Exg— 
land. Some ſay, Dr. Hervey was the firſt who uſed it; others, 
that one Paſqua, a Greek Servant, brought into England by 
Mr. Daniel Edwards, a Turky Merchant, in 1652, was the 
firſt who introduced it, and opened the firſt Cottee-houle in 


England. 


THe TRA Tree grows in China, Fapan, Siam, 

Of Tea. and other Parts of the Eat Indies. It delights in 
Vallies and a ſtony Soil. That which is im- 

ported to us, and of which we make ' ca, is only the Leaves; 
which are gathered by the Natives in March or April, held 
over the Steam of boiling Water to moiſten them, and then 
laid on Copper-Plates and dried before the Fire, which curls 
them up in the manner we ſee. Its Seed is uſually ſown in 
Places expoſed to the South, and the Tree bears three Years 
after ſowing. The Root is ſomewhat like that of a Peach 
Tree; the Leaves are about an Inch and half long, narrow 


at the Point, and jagged all round; its Flower reſembles the 
wild 


2 
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wild Roſe, which, when blown, is ſucceeded by a Cod not 


exceeding the Size of a Hazel Nut, containing two or three 


Seeds, from whence the Plant is propagated, The Tree is 
ſaid to be of various Heights, even from one Foot to a hun- 


dred, 


Tuk Toracco Plant is cultivated in ſeveral 


Parts of America, but the greateſt Part of what is Of Tobacco. 


uſed in England is imported from our own Plan- 

tations in Virginia. It is propagated from See, which is ſown 
on pretty good Ground, and for ſome tue watered every 
Day. In very hot Weather it is protected [rom the Fury of 
the Sun by Branches of Trees, or other hinge, row! | 
it, When it is riſen to a certain Height, oR 

a Piece of Ground for its Reception, and tranip!an much 
as we do Lettuce; after which, it is carefully Wes 

lower Leaves are broke off, that they may not hang upor; 
Ground and rot; and when it begins to ſheiy its Pen 
Heads alſo are cut off, that only. twelve or fiftecn of the | 
cipal Leaves, receiving all the Nouriſhment, may g 
and of a thicker Subſtance, When rips, the Stalks are 
down, and hung up two by two under jones hed or She 
from the Sun and Wet, and dried by the Air tor 15 or 20 
Days. When the Leaves are ſufficiently dried, they are pulled 
from the Stalks, made up into little. Bundles, which, being 
wetted with Sea or common Water, are twiited into Kolls, 
and in this manner imported into Europe; where the I obac- 
coniſt with an Engine cuts it for ſmoaking, or grinds it for 
Snuff, according to his Occaſions. This Plant was fit: 
brought into England by Sir Yalter Raleigh, in the Reign o 


Queen Elizabeth. 


Y " "4 
> 2 BY 1014 


THE SUGAR Cane is produced in many Parts of CF 74s He 
the Ve-Indies, particularly the Caribbee Iſlands, gar Ca 
as Barbadoes, Famaica, Mois, Sc. It uſually 
grows five or fix Feet high, and is about half an Inch in 
ameter. The Stem, or Stock, is divided by Knots 2 Fos. 
and a Half apart. At the Top it- puts forth a Number 0: 
long green Leaves, from the Middle of which ariſe the FU 
and the Seed, When ripe, which is commonly in about ten 
Months, it is found quite full of a white juicy Pith, trom 
which is expreſſed the Liquor whereof Sugar is made, I 
Proceſs of making Sugar is as follows: After the Cane» re 
cut, they are carried in Bundles to the Mills, which conſiſt ot 
three wooden Rollers covered with Steel Plates, and ate 
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wrought either by Water, or Wind, or Cattle, or Slaves. 
The Liquor, when the Canes are preſſed and broke between 
the Rollers, runs through a little Canal into the Sugar-Houſe, 
and is conveyed into a Copper heated by a flow Fire, juſt to 
make it ſimmer, where- it receives its firſt Separation. With 
the Liquor is here mixed a Quantity of Aſhes and Quick 
* ; the Effect of which Mixture, aſſiſted by the Action of 

ire, is, that the unctuous Parts are ſeparated from the reſt, 
and raiſed to the Top in Form of a thick Scum, which is 
conſtantly taken oft with a Skimmer. This done, it is far- 
ther purified in a ſecond, third, fourth, and fifth Boiler, in 


which laſt it is brought to the Conſiſtence of a Syrup. Then 


in a ſixth Boiler the Syrrup receives its full Coction; and here 
all the Impurities left by the former Lees are taken away by a 
new Lee, and a Water of Lime and Alum is caſt into it. 
In this laſt Copper there is ſcarce found one third of what 
was in the firſt, the reſt being waſted in Scum. By thus 
paſſing a Number of Coppers, the Sugar Juice is purified, 
thickened, and rendered fit to be converted into any Kind of 


Sugar. 


Hur is a Plant of great Uſe in the Arts and 

Of Hemp. Manufactures, furniſhing Thread, Cloth, Cord- 
] age, &c. It is a tall ſlender Sort of Shrub, and 
muſt be ſown afreſh every Year. Its Stem is hollow, its 
Leaves are of a roundiſh Form, and jagged at the Edges; and 


its Bark is a Tiſſue of Fibres, joined by a ſoft Matter which 


eaſily rots it. The Culture and Management of Hemp makes 
a conſiderable Article in Agriculture, as there are many Ope- 
rations requiſite in ing it. It is ſown in May, is 
ripe in Auguſt, and the Way of gathering it is to pull it up by 
the Roots; and tying it up in Bundles, they cut off the Heads 
in order to preſerve the Seed, Then laying the Stalks in Wa- 
ter for five or fix Days to rot, they take it out, dry it, and 
beat the Hex or woody Part from the Bark, with ſeveral Sorts 
of wooden Beetles : Afterwards paſſing it through a Heckle, 
which is a toothed Inſtrument reſembling a Wool-dreſſer's 
Comb, it becomes fit to ſpin into Thread, weave into Cloth, 
or twiſt into Cordage, according to its different Fineneſs. 


N. B. Fr Ax is very much akin to Hemp both in its Form 
and Culture; only Flax is finer and whiter, and affords the 
noble Manufacture of Linen Cloth. 
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CHAP. IV. 
Of FISH. 


| * 

E will now make a Voya pon the World of Wa- 
ters cd de- the Inhabitants which people this 
Aiquid Elemell How wonderfully the Hand of Almighty 
Wiſdom has formed and adapted them to the Place of their 
Abode ] An oily glutinous Matter ſpreads itſelf all over their 
Bodies, which not only enables them to glide more freely thro” 
the Water, but alſo prevents it from penetrating their Skin, 
and ſtarving them with Cold. They are furniſhed with Fins, 
which balance and keep them upright; with a ſurpriſing 
Strength and Motion in their Tails, which ſerve to row them 
forward with great Swiftneſs; and with a Bladder of Air, b 
contracting of which they ſink to the Bottom, or by dilating it 
riſe to the Top, at Pleaſure, The Center of Gravity is placed 
in the fitteſt part of the Body for ſwimming, and their Shape 
is the moſt commodious for making Way through the Water. 

They have Gills, by which they reſpire as Land Animals do 
by their Lungs; and their Eyes are formed in a peculiar Man- 
ner, correſpondent to the Element in which they live, Fiſhes 
are uſually conſidered as Sea or Salt-Water F iſh; River or 
Freſh-Water Fiſh; and Pond or Lake-Fiſh. They are alſo 
diſtinguiſhed into cetaceous, cartilaginous, and ſpinous. The 
cetaceous Kind have Lungs and breathe like Animals, and con- 
ceive and bring forth their Young like them, which they af- 
terwards ſuckle with their Milk. The cartilaginous breathe 
with Gills, and are produced from Eggs like Birds. The /p:- 
nous are provided with ſmall ſharp Bones to ſupport and 
ſtrengthen their Muſcles, and are generally produced from 
Spawn, I will give you the Natural Hiſtory of two or three 
of the moſt remarkable Fiſhes, and then proceed to the Con- 


ſideration of Inſccts. 


Or all the Inhabitants of the Water the Of zhe 
WHALE is the largeſt, particularly thoſe found bale. 
in the North Seas, which are ſome of them 200 
Feet in Length, and of a Bulk proportionable. Its Head is 
about one third Part of its whole Length, on the Top of 
which is what they call the Hovil or Bump; in which are two 
Spout-Holes, from whence, either in Sport or when wounded, 


he throws the Water with fuch Force that it roars like a hol- 
: P 3 low 
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low Wind, or the Sea in a Storm, and may be heard at the 
Diſtance of a League. His Eyes are not much bigger than 
thoſe of an Ox, and placed near the Corner of his Mouth. 
The Fleſh is coarſe, hard, and lean, the Fat lying only 
between the Fleſh and Skin. That which we call the 
Whalebone is found in the Mouth and Throat, in every 
Whale perhaps 500 Pieces, each 15 Feet long. They never 
have more than two young ones at a time, and how long they 
with Young is uncertain, The Drug called Sperma Ceti 
1s the Brain of the Whale refined and purified by ſeveral 
Meltings. The Whale Fiſhery is a Trade of vaſt Conſe- 
quence, employing upwards of 200 Veſlels every Year, the 
reateſt Part of which are Dutch, who, for near 150 Years, 
3 engroſſed the greateſt Part of this valuable Trade to 
themſelves. All that the Fiſhermen concern themſelves with 
is the Blubber or Fat, the Whalebone, and the Brain. The 
lean Part of the Carcaſe is left upon the Ice for the Bears, who 
are very fond of it. The Manner of taking them is with a 
Harpoon, or Harping-iron, which is a large Iron Spear, or 
Javelin, five or ſix Feet long, with a triangular Point barbed 
like an Arrow. This the Harpooner throws at the Head of 
the Whale with all his Force, a Line being faſtened to it; and 
if he is ſo lucky as to penetrate the Fleſh, immediately they 
Jet out the Line, and the Whale dives to the Bottom with 
great Swiftneſs: But coming up again for Breath, they wound 
him afreſh ; till, growing faint with loſs of Blood, they at 
length venture ſo near him as to thruſt a long Lance under 

his Gills into his Breaſt, which ſoon diſpatches him. 


Of the Her- TntHErriNG is a ſocial Fiſh, generally ſwim- 
ring. ming in large Shoals together. It is ſo well known, 
that a Deſcription of it is needleſs. It dies im- 

mediately upon being taken out of Water, from whence ariſes 
the Proverb, As dead as a Herring, The Herring Fiſhery is a 
very valuable Trade, engroſſed alſo by the Dutch, who employ 
near a thouſand Veſſels therein. They are found chiefly up- 
on our own Coaſts in the North Sea; and the Dutch begin 
their Fiſhing the 24th of June. They are called Red or 
White Herrings, according to the different Manner in which 
they are cured. White or pickled Herrings are thus prepared: 
Immediately upon taking them out of tne Sea, they are cut 
open, gutted, and waſhed in freſh Water; then put into a 
Tub of ftrong Brine made with freth Water and Sea-falt, 
where they are left for the Space of twelve or fifteen Hours; 
then they are taken out, well drained, and carefully put up 
in 
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in Barrels, preſſed cloſe and laid even; a Layer of Salt is put 
up at the Bottom and Top of the Barrel, which is then ſtopped 
ſo cloſe that no Air can get in nor Brine out, which would be 
very prejudicial to the Fiſh; and in this Manner they are ſent 
all over Europe. The Way of preparing Red Herrings is ex- 
actly the ſame, only they let them lie twice as long in the 
Brine; and when taken out, they hang them up by the Head, 
about ten or twelve thouſand at a time, in a kind of Chim- 
ney made on Purpoſe, under which is made a ſmoaky Fire of 
Bruſh-wood, where they are ſmoaked and dried for about 24 


Hours, and then barreled up for Uſe. 


Or all River-Fiſh the SAL MO is chief, though Of 2he Sal- 
whether it can properly be called a River-Fiſh or mz. 
not, is doubtful ; for they enter the freſh Water 
about February or March, where. they continue till Autumn, 
when they caſt their Spawn, and ſoon after return to the Sea. 
It is ſaid, by thoſe who are acquainted with theſe Fiſh, that 
the ſalt Water beſt promotes their Growth, but that freſh 
Water moſt contributes to make them fat. Its Agility in 
leaping over Weirs, or any other Obſtacles which oppoſe its 
Paſſage to or from the Sea, is ſurpriſing ; they have been ob- 
ſerved to throw themſelves up Cataracts and Precipices many 
Yards high; and when it ſo happens that their Pallage is ef- 
fectually intercepted, they ſoon grow lean and ſickly, and in 
a Year or two's Time languiſh away and die. 


Tre ToRToISE is an amphibious Animal, liv- Of a Tor- 
ing both by Land and Water. It is covered with #/ er 
an oval Shell, curiouſly clouded and marbled with Turtle, 
various Colours, of which are made Snuff-boxes, 
Combs, Sc. It is a dull, ftupid Animal, its Brains being 
no bigger than a ſmall Bean, though its Head is almoſt as big 
as a Calf's. They feed upon Moſs, Graſs, or Sea-weed. 
They are produced from Eggs as big as thoſe of a Hen, only 
round as a Ball; of which they lay ſeveral hundreds in a Sea- 
ſon near the Shore of the Sea, covering them with Sand; and 
about twenty-five Days after laying, the Eggs are hatched by 
the Heat of the Sun, and the little Turtles, being about as 
big as young Quails, run directly to the Sea. A Tortoife of 
a common Size will yield about 200 Pounds of Fleſh, which 
the Sailors preſerve with Salt; and near 300 Eggs, which 
will keep a conſiderable time. Some Part of the Fleſh is 
P 4 white, 
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white, and eats like Veal, without any fiſhy Taſte ; and other 
Parts are like Mutton and Beef. | | 


Of the Cro- THE CROCODILE is alſo an amphibious Crea- 
codile. ture, capable of living either in the Water or 
1 upon dry Land. The Place where they moſt 
abound is the River Nil in Egypt, but they are alſo found in 
ſome Parts of India and Africa. Their Form reſcmbles that 
of the Lizard; and they are of a yellow Colour like Saffron. 
They are produced from an Egg no larger than that of a 
Gooſe, of which the Female . lays one every Day for about 
fifty Days, making firſt a Hole about two Feet deep in the Sand, 


and above the Overflow of the Tide, in which they depoſite them, 


during the time of Incubation; and in about twenty-fve or 
thirty 5 they are hatched, and immediately run into the 
Water. From ſo ſmall a Beginning proceeds this monſtrous 
Serpent, the Size of which is from ten to fifteen Cubits in 
Length; and they are ſaid to grow as long as they live, 
which is ſuppoſed to be about ſixty Years. It is a general! 
Obſervation. and is affirmed by Herodotus, that the Crocodile 
has no Tongue; but Dr, Pocacke aſſures us, that it has a 
fleſhy Subſtance like a Tongue fixed all along to the lower 
Jaw, which may ſerve him to turn his Meat. He has two 
long Teeth at the End of his lower Jaw, and there are two 
Holes in the upper, into which theſe Teeth are directed; and 
when he opens or ſhuts his Mouth, he moves, contrary to 

Pliny 


all other Animals, only the upper Jaw. Herodotus and 


ſay that they lie hid in Caves during the Winter Seaſon, and 
eat no Food; but Dr. Pococke affirms that he ſaw them in 
reat Abundance all the Month of January. The common 
lethod of killing them is by ſhooting them into the Belly; 
for the Scales of their Back and Sides are ſo hard that they 


are almolt impenetrable, even to a Bullet. They are a wily, 


cunning Creature; and it is ſaid, that when they ſce a ſin- 
gle Man whom they are deſirous to draw into their Clutches, 
they will weep, and ſigh, and make moſt lamentable Moan, 
as if in the utmoſt Diſtreſs, till they have drawn him near 
enough for their Purpoſe, when, ſuddenly ſpringing upon 
him, they beat him down with their Tails and immediately 
deſtroy him. 

THis is beautifully deſcribed by our old Poet Spenſer, in 
that * Paſſage where he compares the dangerous Diſſimula- 


* Fairy Queen, Book I, Cant, v. Stanza 18. 
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tion and treacherous Tears of Dueſſa (or Falſhood) to the 
Crocodile, | 


As when a weary Traveller, that trays 
By muddy Shore of broad ſeven-mouthed Nile, 
Unweeting of the perilous wand'ring Ways, 
Doth meet a cruel crafty Crocodile, 
Which, in falſe Grief hiding his harmful Guile, 
Doth weep full ſore, and ſhedding tender Tears; 
The fooliſh Man, that pities all the while 
His mournful Plight, 1s fwallow'd up unawares, 
Forgetful of his own, that minds another's Cares. 


It is hence that hypocritical or affected Grief and Weeping 
is by the common Proverb ſtiled Cracodile's Tears, | 
2 is alſoa Species of Sophiſm in Rheterick called a Cro- 
codile, which Mr. Chambers, in his Dictionary, ſays, had its 
Name from the following Occaſion, invented by the Poets. 
A poor Woman begging a Crocodile, that had caught 
her Son walking by the River Tide, to ſpare and reſtore him; 
was anſwered, That he would ſpare and reſtore him, provided 
ſhe would give a true Anſwer to the Queſtion he ſhould pro- 
poſe: The Queſtion was, Vill I reſtore thy Son or not? To 
this the poor Woman, ſuſpecting a Deceit, ſorrowfully an- 
ſwered, Thou wilt not: And demanded to have him reſtored, 
becauſe ſhe had anſwered truly, Thou lyeſt, faid the Croco- 
dile, for if I reſtore him, thou haſt not anſwered truly: I can- 
not therefore reſtore him without making thy Anſwer falſe, 


„ 


K 


Of INSECTS. 


E T us now make an Inſpection into the minuter Part 
L of the Creation, and conſider ſome of the various Tribes 
of Inſects which people the Earth and Air. But you will 
perhaps imagine, that there can be nothing worthy of Notice 
in ſuch ſmall and inſignificant Creatures. In order to take off 
this Objection, it may not be amiſs, before I proceed to give 
. you an Account of any of the particular Species, juſt to ſhew 
in that the Hand of Providence is extended in a particular 
Manner to the Care of theſe feeble Tribes; and that his 

Wiſdom 
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Wiſdom and Goodneſs are as conſpicuous in the Formation 
and Structure of their Bodies, and in the Beauty and Uſeful- 
neſs of their different Parts, as in the largeſt and moſt con- 
ſiderable Animals. | | 

IF we conſider the vaſt Profuſion of Azure, Green, Ver- 
milion, Gold, Silver, Diamonds, Fringe, and Plumage, that 
adorn their Robes, their Wings, their Heads and Bodies, 
who can forbear to acknowledge the Bounty of their Crea- 
tor? We muſt equally admire his Goodneſs, that has furniſhed 
them with Arms againſt the Aſſaults of their Enemies, as well 
as for their own Defence. Moſt of them are ptovided either 
with Teeth, a Saw, a Sting, or Claws; and a ſcaly Coat of 
Mail generally defends their whole Body. The Safety of moſt 
of them conſiſts in the Quickneſs of their Flight; ſome by the 
Help of their Wings, others by the Aſſiſtance of a Thread 
that ſupports them, by which, from the Leaves whereon they 
live, they ſuddenly drop themſelves to a ſufficient Diſtance 
from their Enemy; and others by the Spring of their hind 
Feet, whoſe Elaſticity darts them at once out of the Reach of 
Injury. Who alſo can ſufficiently admire the infinite Wiſdom 
that appears in the Contrivance of the different Organs and 
Implements given them for their Support and Convenience in 
their different Occupations and Ways of Life? Thoſe who 
ſpin have a Diſtaff and Fingers to form their Thread: Thoſe 
who weave Nets and Lawn are provided with Clues of Thread, 
and Shuttles fit for the Purpoſe. Some build in Wood, and 
are therefore ſupplied with Bills proper for piercing it : Others 
make Wax, and have Shops furniſhed with Rakers, Ladles, 
and Trowels. Some have their Heads armed with a Trunk, 
a Saw, a Pair of Pincers; and carry in the other Extremity 
of their Bodies an Augre, which they lengthen and turn at 
Diſcretion, and by that means dig commodious Habitations 
for their Families in the Heart of Fruits, in the Leaves, or 
under the Bark of Trees, and frequently even in the hardeſt 
Wood. Others that have tender Eyes have the Benefit of a 
Couple of Horns to defend them, which, as the Animal moves 
along, eſpecially in the Dark, make Trial of the Way, and 
diſcover by a quick and delicate Senſation what would de- 
file, drown, or endanger them. In ſhort, the Minuteneſs of 
theſe Creatures is ſo far from rendering them inſignificant, 
that, on the contrary, the Mechaniſm is for that Reaſon the 
more aſtoniſhing. In Alluſion to which, the great Mr. Boyle 
uſed to ſay, that his Wonder dwelt not ſo much on Nature's 
Checks as on her I/atches; and as Mr. Baker * obſerves, „If 


In his ingenious Pook of Microſcopes, 
1 
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we compare the Structure of a Mite with that of an Ele- 
„ phant, we ſhall probably concur in the ſame Opinion. 
The Largeneſs and Strength of the one may ſtrike us with 
« Wonder and Terror; but we ſha!l find ourſelves quite 
<« lolt in Amazement, if we attentively examine the ſeveral 
minute Parts of the other. For the Mite has more Limbs 
than the Elephant, each of which is furniſhed with Veins 
c and Arteries, Nerves, Muſcles, 'Tendons, and Bones: It 
c has Eyes, a Mouth, and a Proboſcis too (as well as the 
„ Elephant) to take in its Food; it has a Stomach to digeſt 
< it, and Inteſtines to carry oft what is not retained for Nou- 
e riſhment, It has an Heart to propel the Circulation of the 
4 Blood, a Brain to ſupply Nerves every-where, and Parts of 
« Generation as perfect as the largeſt Animal, Let us now 
<« ſtop, ſays he, look back and conſider, as far as our Abilities 
« can reach, the exceſſive Minuteneſs of all theſe Parts; and 
« if we find them ſurpriſing, and beyond our Ideas, what ſhall 
« we ſay of thoſe many Species of Animalcules to whom a 
« Mite, in Size, is as it were an Elephant?“ "Theſe general 
Reflections premiſed, I will now give you the natural Hiſtory 
of ſome particular Inſects, which I doubt not but you will 
think extremely ſurpriſing. | 


THE BEE is ſo well known, that I need not 
deſcribe it to you. I will therefore reduce all I OF he Bee. 
have to ſay on this noble and uſeful Inſet to | 
three Heads, viz. their Government, their Oeconomy, and 
their Manner of Working, That they are ſubject to Laws 
and Government, is afferted by all who have made Obſer- 
vations on them: And there is in every Hive a certain Bee 
of a larger Size than the reſt, which is looked upon by 
the Community as their Monarch, and obeyed with great 
Loyalty. Mot Naturaliſts are now of Opinion that this ſo- 
vereign Bee is a Female, and the Mother of all the Hive; 
that thoſe we call Drones, which are larger and of a darker 
Colour than the common Bees, and of which' there are not 
above 4 or 500 in each Hive, are Males; and that all the 
common working Bees are neither Male nor Female. Thoſe 
who are furniſhed with Glaſs Hives have bcen enabled to 
make many curious Obſervations. They tell us, the Queen 
has her Apartments in the upper Part of the Hive; that when 
ſhe appears in Public, which is ſeldom, ſhe walks with a ſe- 
date and majeſtic Air, and is attended by ſeveral large Bees 
(probably the Drones or Males) who follow her with Reſpect, 
or form a Circle round her, and, fluttering tieir Wings, ſeem 
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mightily rejoiced to ſee her. That in any Calamity they take 
great Care of her; and if by any Misfortune they are deprived 
of her, they negle& all Bullneſe, as having no Proſpect of Poſ- 
terity to provide for, and either fly away at random, or lan- 
guiſh and die, 

As to their Oeconomy, all the Buſineſs of the Hive is 
carried on with the greateſt Diligence, and the moſt intire 
Union reigns throughout the whole Community. Their Ha- 
bitations are in comnion ; their Food and Provifion in com- 
mon ; their Labours all in common ; their Care of Poſterity 
in common ; they ſympathiſe with one another in common 
Danger, and with the greateſt Courage and Reſolution fight 
for one another. They have no ſiniſter ſelfiſh Regards, no 
claſhing or inconſiſtent Intereſts ; but are perfectly happy in 
their united Endeavours, which produce that Affluence and 
Plenty that conſtitutes the Riches of the whole Society, and 
of every Individual. They are patient of Affronts when 
ſingle, and at a Diſtance from their Hives; but when within 
the Reach of Aſſiſtance from their Fellows, they will not be 
diſturbed in their Labours without reſenting it. They are all 
temperate and frugal, though in the midſt of Plenty; and 
amongſt themſelves ſtrictly juſt and honeſt, but apt to rob and 
plunder their Neighbours without Mercy, which frequently 
produces Wars and Tumults betwixt one Hive and another. 
'Their Neatneſs is ſuch, that they will not ſuffer any thing 
offenſive to remain within their Hives; and if any thing diſ- 
agreeable is put in, that is too big for one Bee to remove, ſe- 
veral of them will join their Forces, and drag it out of the 
Hive; and if it is too heavy for all their Efforts, they then 
cover it over with a Kind of Glue, which prevents it from 
offending the Niceneſs of their Smell. With great Prudence 
and Sagacity they provide in Summer a ſufficient Store to 
ſupply their Wants in Winter; and when the Spring returns, 
and the young Bees are become able to provide for them- 
ſelves, and too numerous for the Hive to contain them, the 
old ones, in whom the Right of Sovereignty remains, ſend out 
a Colony or Swarm to ſhift for themſelves, and find another 
Habitation. 

As to their Manner of Working, it is more aſtoniſhing 
than any other Part of their Hiſtory. When they begin to 
build the Combs, they divide themſelves into four Bands; the 
firſt of which is conſigned to the Fields, to collect Materials 
for the Structure, which chiefly conſiſt of the fine Duſt they 
gather from Flowers, and which, mixed with a certain ene 


Subſtance, is made into Wax; the ſecond work upon theſe 
Materials, 
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Materials, and form them into a rough Sketch of the Di- 
menſions and Partitions of the Cells, which are built hexa- 
' gonal, with the niceſt mathematical Exactneſs; the third ex- 
amine and adjuſt the Angles, remove the ſuperfluous Wax, 

and poliſh and complete the Work ; and the fourth are Wait- 

ers who ſerve theſe Labourers with Proviſion during the 

Time their Work is in hand. And ſuch is their Diligence 

and Induſtry, that generally in a Fortnight's Time the whole 

Hive is filled with Combs. Many other curious Obſervations 

have been made on Bees, but theſe may be ſufficient to excite 

our Curioſity to make farther Inquiries as you advance in 


nowledge. 


Haix given you this Account of the Laws 
and Cuſtoms of Bees, under the Influence and Of the Ant. 

Government of a Monarch, it may not be amiſs 
to give you ſome Information of the Commonwealth of AnTs, 
| who are governed . Laws equally regular and wholſome, 
tho' without one. Go to the Ant, thou Sluggard, ſays Solo- 
| mon, conſider her Ways, and be wiſe, which, having no Guide, 
\ Overſeer, or Ruler, yet provideth her Meat in the Summer, 
and gathereth her Food in the Harvefl, The Inſide of an 
Ant. hill is a kind of oblong City, divided into various Streets, 
that terminate at different Magazines; ſome of the Ants con- 
ſolidate the Earth, and prevent its falling in, by incruſtating 
it with a Surface of Glue; others amaſs ſeveral Splinters of 
Wood, which they draw over the Tops of their Streets, and 
uſe them as Rafters to ſuſtain the Roof, and acroſs theſe 
they lay another Rank of Splinters, and cover them with a 
Heap of Ruſhes, Graſs, and Straw, which they raiſe with a 
double Slope, to turn the Current of the Water from their 
Magazines, ſome of which are appropriated to receive their 


Eggs produce Maggots, which after a time ſpin themſelves 
Coverings, become Aurelias, and then Ants, The Affection 
of the Parents for their Young in the Aurelia State is fo ſtrong, 
that when Danger threatens, they inſtantly run away with 
them, and will ſooner die than leave them. Fo prevent the 


| Proviſions, and in the others they depoſit their Eggs. Theſe 


: 
Corn which they provide in the Summer for their Support in 


Winter from ſhooting or growing, they bite out he Ger- 
men or Bud before they lay it up; and that the Moiſture of 


the Earth may not occaſion it to ſwell and rot, they provide 


a dry Earth or Sand to lay it in, and when the Sun ſhines 
hot, frequently bring it out of their Holes to dry and hard- 


en it. As to their Summer Proviſions, they take up with 
any 
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any thing that is eatable; you may ſee one loaded with the 


Kernel of ſome Fruit, another bending under the Weight of 

a dead Fly; and ſometimes ſeveral of them at work on a 
larger Subſtance, when what cannot- be removed they eat on 
the Spot, and carry home all that is capable of being pre- 
ſerved. But the whole Society is never permitted to make 
Excurſions at random; ſome are detached as Spies to get In- 
telligence, and, according to the Tidings they bring, all the 
Community (except ſuch as are appointed to guard the City, - 
and take Care of their Young) are upon the March, cither to 
attack a ripe Pear, a Cake of Sugar, or a Treaſure.of Grain. 
And their Expedition to it, as well as their Return from it, is 
under ſome Regulation; the whole Band is ordered to aſſemble 
and move in the Tract; however, as they are a free People, 
theſe Injunctions are never executed with much Severity; it by 
Accident they ſpring a new Game in their Way, they are at 
liberty to leave the Tract, and ſeize upon it. Thus I have 
taught you ſome uſcful Truths relating to the Ants Republic, 


and the Realm of Bees. 


How thoſe in common all their Wealth below, 
And Anarchy without Confuſion know : 

And theſe for ever, thi a Monarch reign, 
Their _ Cells and Properties maintain. 
| Pops, 


TAE SILKWoORM is produced from a ſmall 

Of the Egg, not much bigger than a Muſtard-ſeed, is of 
Silkworm. a pale Aſh-colour, and feeds on Mulberry-leaves, 
or, for Want of thoſe, on the Leaves of Let- 

tuce. During its Continuance in this Form, it ſuffers four 
Sickneſſes, each laſting about three Days, wherein it feeds 
not at all, but grows thicker, ſhorter, and clearer, and in each 
Sickneſs changes its Skin. Soon after this, it begins to wind 
itſelf up into 'a Silken Bag or Caſe, about the Size of a Pi- 
geon's Egg, in which State it lies incloſed about fifteen or 
twenty Days without any Food, and ſeemingly without Life 
or Motion, and is then transformed into an Aurelia, or Chry- 


ſalis, and, cating itſelf a Paſſage out of the End of its filken 


Sepulchre, becomes a Moth, which is its laſt State, the State 
in which it lays Eggs and dies. "Theſe Eggs are kept for 
about ten Months, till the proper Seaſon return:, which is 
the Beginning of May, and then they hatch of themſelves 
into Silkworms. "Thoſe who keep theſe Inſects never ſuffer 
them to eat their Way out of their Silken Habitation, wo 

cauſe 
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cauſe that ſpoils their Work; but towards the End of their 
Continuance in that State, they wind the Silk from off them, 
and the incloſed Worm aſſumes its new State of a Moth, as 
well as if it had continued the whole Time in its filken Cover- 
ing. The 8 of Silk generally wound from one of theſe 
Balls or Caſes is about 930 Yards; but ſo extremely fine is 
the Thread, that the Weight of it is not above two Grains 


and a half. 


T 1s wonderful Creature is but very lately diſ- 
covered; and the Accounts of it are ſo extremely Of the 
ſurpriſing, that many People for a time were Polype. 
doubtful of their Truth, and with great Difficul- 
ty gave Credit to them. It is a ſmall Inſect found in Ditches 
or watery Places; its Body is a Kind of a hollow Tube or 
Trunk, at the anterior End of which is placed ſeveral Arms, 
with which it ſeizes its Prey. It generally faſtens itſelf at the 
poſterior End to ſome Plant or Leaf, from which it depends, 
and contracts or extends its Body and Arms at Pleaſure. 
They are voracious Animals, and will ſwallow a Worm 
twice or thrice their own Length. If the Worm comes end- 
ways, it is ſwallowed in that Manner, otherwiſe it goes down 
double, and makes ſeveral Foldings in the Stomach, which 
diſtends wonderfully for its Reception. The Worm ſoon dies 
there, and after it bs been ſqueezed or ſucked, is voided by 
the Mouth. They produce their Young by a Kind of Vege- 
tation from the exterior Parts of their Bodies; it is common 
to ſee five or fix growing at a Time, and when one drops off, 
another comes in its Place, But the molt ſurpriſing Part of 
the Hiſtory of this Infect is, that cut it into what Parts you 
pleaſe, each Part becomes a complete Polype. If you cut it 
in two, the Head Part produces a Tail, and the Tail Part 
produces a Head and Arms, ſometimes in 24 Hours Space, if 
the Weather is warm, but generally in two or three Days. 
If you cut it in three, the Head and Tail Parts produce as be- 
fore, and the Middle produces both a Head and a Tail. If 
ou cut it longways, through the Head, Stomach, and Body, 
each Part is half a Pipe, with halfa Head, half a Mouth, and 
ſome of the Arms; the Edges of theſe half Pipes gradually 
round themſelves and unite, beginning at the Tail End, and 
the half Mouth and half Stomach of each becomes complete, 
and in a few Hours they will devour a Worm as long as them- 
ſelves. If you take a Polype, and turn it infide out as you 
would do a Stocking, the Outſide will become the In, and 
the 
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the Inſide will become the Out, and the Creature will eat an 
live as well as ever. | 


| TE Account which Mr. Chambers, in his Cy- 
Of the Ta- clopœdia, gives of the Tarantula, is ſo full and 
rantula. ſatisfactory, that I need give myſelf no farther 

Trouble than barely to Re -what he has 
collected. The Tarantula ſays he, is a Kind of Spider, deno- 
minated from the City of Tarentum in Apulia, where it is 
chiefly found: It is about the Size of an Acorn, and is furniſhed 
with eight Feet, and as many Eyes; Its Colour various, but it 
is ſtill hairy; from its Mouth ariſe two Horns or 'I'runks, 
made a little crooked, with the Lips exceedingly ſharp, thro' 
which it conveys its Poiſon, 

THxrtst Horns, Mr. Gezffroy obſerves, are in continual Mo- 
tion, eſpecially when the Animal is ſeeking for Food, whence 
he conjectures they may be a Kind of moveable Noſtrils. 

THe Tarantula is found in ſeveral other Parts of Itah, and 
even in the Iſle of Carſica; but thoſe of Apulia alone are 
dangerous: Even theſe, when removed thence; are ſaid to be- 
come harmleſs. It is added, that even in Apulia none but 
thoſe found on the Plains are much to be feared, the Air be- 
ing hotter there than on the Mountains. Mr. Gehry adds, 
it is an Opinion of ſome, that the Tarantula is never ve- 
nomous but in the Coupling Seaſon ; and Baglivi, that it is 
never ſo but in the Heat of Summer, particularly in the 
Dog-days, when, becoming inraged, it flies on all that paſs 
by. 
T HE Bite occaſions a Pain, which at firſt appears much 
like that felt on the ſtinging of a Bee, or an Ant; in a few 
Hours the Patient feels a "4 and the Part aftected 
becomes marked with a ſmall livid Circle, which ſoon after 
riſes into a very painful Tumour: A little longer, and he 
falls into a profound Sadneſs, breathes with much Difficulty, 
his Pulſe grows feeble, his Senſe fails; at length he loſcs all 
Senſe and Motion, and dies unleſs relieved. But theſe Sym- 


ptonis come ſomewhat differently, according to the Nature of 


the Tarantula, and the Diſpoſition of the Patient. An Aver- 
ſion for Black and Blue; and, on the contrary, an Affection 
for White, Red, and Green, are other unaccountable Symp- 
toms of this Diſeaſe. 

ALL the Aſſiſtance Medicine has been able to diſcover by 
Reaſoning, conſiſts in fome chirurgical Applications on the 
Wound, Cordials, and Sudorifics; but theſe are of little 

| Efficacy: 
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Efficacy: A Thing that avails infinitely more is, what Reaſon 
could never have thought of, Muſic. 

As ſoon as the Patient has loft his Senſe and Motion, a 
Muſician tries ſeveral Tunes on an Inſtrument; and when he 
has hit on that, the T'ones and Modulations whereof agree 
10 the Patient, he is immediately ſeen to make a faint Mo- 
tion; his Fingers firſt begin to move in Cadence, then his 
Arms, then his Legs, by degrees his whole Body; at length 
he riſes on his Feet, and begins to dance, his Str» gth and 
Activity ſtill increaſing, Some will continue the Dance nx 
Hours without Intermiſſion. After this he is put to Bed; and 
when he is judged ſufficiently recruited of his firſt Dance, he is 
called out of Bed by the fame Tune for a ſecond. This Kx- 
erciſe is continued for ſeveral Days, fix or ſeven at moſt ; in 
wiiich time the Patient finds himſelf exceedingly fatigued, 
and unable to dance any longer, which is the CharaQteriſtic of 
his being cured ; fur as long as the Poiſon acts on him he 
would dance, if one pleaſed, without any Diſcontinuation, 
till he died of the mere Loſs of Strength. | 

Tx Patient, perceiving himſelf weary, begins to recover, 
and awakes as out of a profound Sleep, without any Remem- 
brance of what paſled in his Paroxyim, not even of his Dance. 
Sometimes the Patient, thus recovering from his firſt Acceſs, is 
quite cured; if he be not, he finds a melancho:y Gloom 
Hanging on him; he ſhuns the Sight of Men, and feeks Wa- 
ter; and if he be not carefully looked to, throws himſelf into 
ſome River. If he do not die, the Fit returns at that time 
T welvemonth, and he is driven to dancing again. Some have 
had theſe Returns reyularly for twenty or thirty Years. Every 
Tarantulus has its particular and ſpecihe Tune; but in the ge- 
neral, they are all very briſk, ſprightly Tunes, that work a Cure, 

Tris Account was given to the Rupel Academy of Sciences 
by Mr. 7 at his Return from Ha in 1702, and con- 
hrmed by Letters from F. Genye. The like Hiſtory is given 
us by Baglivi, in an expreſs Diſſertation on the Fa 
publiſhed in 1696. 

THERE are many other Wonders amongſt theſe minute 
Creatures, which will afford you infinite Matter of Specu- 
lation and Amuſement, whenever you ſhall be diſpoſed to make 
farther Inquiries ; but at preſent we will leave them, and take 
* of that beautiful Part of the Creation which inhabits 
the Air. 


Vo I. II. * CHAP, 
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CHAP. VI. 
Of BIRDS. 
F we conſider the Nature and F cremation of Birds 1 12 
rm 


neral, many Reflections will naturally ariſe, and confirm 
in our Minds the Wiſdom and Goodneſs of God in ſo won- 


derfully adapting all their Powers to the Uſes and Ends they 


were ordained to ſerve and purſue. All their Members, ſays 
the ingenious Mr. Ray, are moſt exactly fitted for the Uſe ot 
flying. The Muſcles, which ſerve to move the Wings, are 
the largeſt and ſtrongeſt, becauſe much Force is required to 
the Agitation of them: The under Side of them is alſo made 
concave, and the upper convex, that they may be eaſily lifted 
up, and more ſtrongly beat the Air, which by this means 
doth more effectually reſiſt the Deſcent of their Body down- 
wards. Then the Trunk of their Body doth ſomewhat re- 
ſemble the Hull of a Ship; the Head is like the Prow, and 
for the moſt part is ſmall, that it may the more eaſily cut 
the Air, and make Way for their Bodies; the Tail ſerves 
to ſteer, govern, and direct their Flight, and turn their Bo- 


dies, like the Rudder of a Ship; which is evident in the Kite, 


who, by a light turning of his Tail, moves his Body which 


Way he pleaſes. Neither doth the Tail ſerve only to direct 


and govern the Flight, but alſo to ſupport the Body, and keep 


it even; wherefore, when ſpread, it lies parallel to the Ho- 
rizon, not ſtands perpendicular to it, as Fiſhes do. And, 
that they may the more eaſily be ſupported in the Air during 


their Flight, their Bodies are not only ſmall and hollow, but 
of a Broad Figure; nay, their very Bones are more thin and 
light than thoſe of other Animals, The Feathers alſo are 
pecuitarly adapted to keep their little Bodies from being pierced 
with the Cold. And becauſe this Bird is to live ſeveral Years, 
and the Feathers in Time would, and muſt neceſſarily, be 
worn and {hattered, Nature hath made Proviſion for the caſt- 


ing and renewing of them every Year. And to prevent their 


Feathers from being incommoded by Rains, all Birds have a 
Bag filled with Oil, and ſhaped like a Nipple, the Situation 
of which is at the Extremity of their Body. This Nipple 
has ſeveral ſmall Apertures, and when the Bird perceives her 
Feathers to be dry, ſoiled, or diſordered by Gaps, or when 
the foreſces approaching Rain, ſhe preſſes this Nipple with 
her Bill, ſqueezes out the oily Humour, and, drawing her Bill 
ſucceſhvely over the greateſt Part of her Feathers, oils and 
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dreſſes them, gives them a Luſtre, and fills up all the Vacan- 
cies with the viſcous Matter; after which, the Water only 
flides over the Bird, all the Avenues to her Body being per- 
fectly cloſed. Ducks, Geeſe, and all ſuch Fowls as live in 
the Water, are provided with-this unctuous Matter in great 
Abundance. | | RF 
TRE various Forms and different Situations of their Neſts, 
the Solicitude and Care with which they attend their Eggs, 
and the Birth and Education of their Young; deſerve alſo 

our Attention, and will command your higheſt Admiration. 
You will obſerve a ſurpriſing Difference in the Materials, 
Architecture, and Situation of the Neſts of the different Spe- 
cies, yet all of the ſame Species building exactly alice, When 
the Seaſon of Incubation or Sitting arrives, you will ſee theſe 
active unſettled Creatures, forgetting their natural Diſpoſitions, 
hx themſelves upon their Eggs, ſubmit to ſeveral Weeks Re- 
ſtraint, renounce the Pleaſures that ſo agreeable a Seaſon of 
the Year muſt afford, with a Care and Tenderneſs equally ſur- 
priſing. And when at laſt their Young-on:s appear, then you 
will ſee all their Aſſiduity and Attention exerted to provide 
them with Food, to defend them from Danger, and to take 
all other Care of their Education till they can provide for 
themſelves, and then the kind parental Fondneſs ceaſes. 

TRE Cauſe of the Migration of ſome Species of Birds, or 
their ſudden Diſappearance at certain Seaſons of the Year, 
will alſo be an Inquiry that Will afford you ſome Pleaſure, 
The Swallow, the Stork, the Cuckoo, and fome others, whi- 
ther they go, or where they hide tnemſelves, how they know 
the Seaſon when to come, and when to depart, will all afford 
you Matter of curious Inquiry and uſeful Entertainment. 
Bur I would have you regard theſe Leſſons rather as ſhort 

Hints and Directions how you miy turn over and look into 
the Book of Nature, than as a full and ample Account of all 
the various and uſeful Knowledge you will find there. You 
have neither Time at preſent, nor Abilities for more. In the 
mean while, I will give you the Natural Hiſtory of ſome few 
of the moſt extraordinary Birds, and then we will proceed to 
Quadrupeds, or four-footed Beaſts. 


THERE are many Sorts of EAGLES; but that Of the 
called the Golden Eagle is chief, and is com- Eagle. 
monly reckoned the King of Birds. He is found | 
in the Deſerts of Arabia, and in the remoteſt Parts of Scrthia. 
He is a Bird of great Strength, exceeding bold, and very 
voracious and fierce in devouring his Prey. He is of a large 

"KE-2 Size, 
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Siae, near four Feet long from the Point of the Bill to the 
End of the Tail; and betwixt the Points of each Wing, when 
extended, near ſix Feet; his Beak is very ſtrong, crooked, 
and ſharp, ſo alſo are his Talons or Claws. Their common 
Prey is Hares, Rabbets, Kids, Lambs, c. but when preſſed 
by Hunger, they will ſeize on larger Animals. His Sight is 
ſo exceeding ſharp and piercing, that he can ſee his Prey upon 
the Ground, tho” at ever ſo great a Height in the Air, and 
darts upon it with a ſurpriſing Rapidity. And as his Eye is 
of ſuch. great Uſe in ſpying out his Prey, Nature has contrived 
to preſerve it with uncommon. Care, having, inſtead of one, 
provided it with four Lids or Covers. They build their Neſts 
generally on the Sides of high and inacceſſible Rocks, or on 
the Lops of old decayed large Trees, and ſeldom lay above 
two Eggs at a Time. They live to a prodigious Age; ſome 
ſay three hundred Years, but that is probably a Miltake, 


Of ts | Thais is generally thought to be the largeſt, 
Ofrich. at leaſt it is one of the talleſt Birds in the 
World, being full as high as a Man on Horſe- 
back. It is found both in Africa and Arabia, particularly in 
the ſandy Deſerts of Arabia, The Head and Bill reſemble 
thoſe of a Duck; their Wings are not large enough, in pro- 
portion to their Body, to raiſe them from the Ground, but 
ſerye as Sails or Oars to cut thro' or impel the Air, and add 
great Swiftneſs to their Feet, which are ſhod with a borny 
Subſtance, enabling them to tread firmly, and to run a long 
Time without hurting themſelves. They are frequently 
hunted with Greyhounds, and, when in Danger of being 
taken, ſuddenly ſtop, let down one of their Wings, and cover- 
ing their whole Body with it, ſuffer the Dog to get his Mouth 
full of Feathers; then taking to their Heels again, ere the 
Dog can diſengage himſelf from the Feathers, they are got a 
conſiderable Way before him. What is moſt remarkable of 
this Bird is, that ſhe lays her Eggs in the Sand, and, intigely 
forgetting them, ſuffers them to be hatched by the Heat of the 
Sun, and, quite contrary to all other Creatures whatſoever, 
appears utterly deſtitute of parental Affection. 


Of the THE SWAN is one of the principal of thoſe 
- amphibious Web-footed Birds that live either b 
Land or Water, It is a large and ſtately Bird, 
of a Milk-white Colour, and on a fine Canal or River makes 
a beautiful Appearance. Its Neck is very long, and conſiſts 


of between twenty and thirty Joints, which enable it to fiſh 
as 


Caan. 
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as with a Line. Ia ſwimming, it is ſaid to uſe one Foot as an 
Oar, and with the other to ſteer its Body. They generally 
make their Neſts among the Ruſhes, near the Banks of Ri- 
vers; and, during the Time of the Female's fitting, the 


Male will attack anybody that comes near her Neſt, with 


great Fierceneſs and Obftinacy, When on Land, they feed 
either on Graſs or Grain; and in the Water on Fiſh, or the 
Spawn of Fiſh ; and they are ſaid to live upwards of a hun- 
dred Years, The Notion of this Bird's melodious ſinging 
before its Death is a vulgar Error, and might probably take 
its Rife from the Fable of the Ancients, that the Soul of 
Orpheus, the old Greek Poet and Muſician, paſfed by Tranſ- 
migration into the Body of a Swan. a 


Or all Singing Birds the NIGHTINGALE is of the 
allowed to be the chief; his Notes are ſweeter, Nightingale, 
more melodious, and more various, than the 
Notes of any other Bird. And what is remarkable, is, his 
beginning to ſing, or at leaſt continuing to ſing, after all the 
others have ceaſed, as if conſcious to himſelf that his Muſic 


deſerved a more particular Regard. It is very rare that one 


can get a Sight of theſe Evening Muſicians ; but the Beau 


of their Feathers is not at all equal to the Melody of their 


Songs, their Colour being a duſky reddiſh brown; and in 
Size and Shape they reſemble the Goldfinch, The Time 
of their {ſinging and breeding their Young-ones is from the 
latter End of April to the Beginning of June, after which they 
are never either heard or ſeen till the ſame Seaſon returns 
again; infomuch that many look upon them as a Bird of 
Paſſage. The particular Formation and delicate Structure 
of the Windpipe in Singing Birds, ſo peculiarly adapted to 
form the niceſt Modulations of Voice, is very well worthy 
of curious Obſeryation. 


THis is one of the moſt noted of thoſe we Of the 
call Birds of Paſſage, as it is a domeſtic Bird, Sæallosv. 
dwelling altogether in Town and Villages, and 
building its Neſts even in our Houſes. Of theſe Neſts the 
ArchiteQure, the Materials, and their Manner of uſing them, 
are altogether ſurpriſing. She wants neither Sticks, nor Hay, 
nor Ligaments of any Sort; but, wetting her Breaſt and her 
Wings on the Surface of the Water, and then ſhaking the 
Moiſture over the Duſt, tempers and works it up with her 
Bill into a Kind of Mortar or Cement, with which the erects 

Q 3 a Dwelling 
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a Dwelling equally ſecure and convenient, and with ſuch. 
wonderful Exactneſs and Regularity as is not to be imitated 
by the Art of Man. Concerning the Migration of theſe Birds, 
or their Diſappearance at the End of Summer, Naturaliſts 
are very much divided: Some ſuppoſing that they take Wing 
oy Content about the End of Szpzember, and fly to lome warmer 

limate; and others, that they. hide themſelves in Rocks or 
Caves, or under the Surface of the Water, where they have 
fometimes been found in great Numbers, hanging together 
by the Feet like Bees in a Swarm. And that this is the Truth 
of the Matter, appears probabic alſo from hence, that at the 
Beginning of the Spring Seaſon they are generally found 
near Rocks or watery Places, flying weakly about, as it were 
to try their Wings after their firſt Revival from their Winter 
Sleep. | | 7] | 
ST III I conclude my Account of Birds with 
Of the Bat. this Creature, as it partakes both of the Nature 

. of Birds and four- footed Beaſts. Its Head, Body, 
and the Hair or Fur with which it is covered, very much re- 
ſemble thoſe of a Mouſe; it alſo brings forth its Young-ones 
perfectly formed like the four-footed Kind, and gives them 
Suck. It partakes of the feathered Kind, in having only two 
Legs, large Wings, and the Power of flying. Its Wings con- 
ſiſt of one intire Skin, webbed together ſomewhat like the Feet 
of Water - Foy, and at the Top of their Wings are two Hooks 
or Claws, which they make uſe of to hang by whilſt they are 
feeding, ilceping, or reiting themſelves. 'T hefe Creatures ve 
rarely appear in the Day-time, but fly in the Duſk of the Even- 
ing only, and are 1aid to ſleep all the Winter in the Holes of 
old Houſes or Walls. It is a vcry proper Emblem of a Man 
that acts a falſe or double Character, appearing now in one 
Light or Shape, and then in another; and as ſuch a Man 
is deſpiſed and kicked out of all honeſt Company, ſo theſe 
doubtful and amphibious Vermin are allowed the Honour of 
a Place neither amongſt che Birds or Beaits, | ＋ 
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E are ſnow come to that Part of the Animal Crea- 
Yy tion, which, both in the Make of their Bodies and 
in, the Powerd of their Minds, ſeem to approach the neareſt 
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to Man. I have therefore reſerved to this Place the Conſi- 
deration of that Principle which is faid to govern and direct 
all the Animal World, except Mankind, I mean Inſtinct. 
Some Reflections on that Principle, and the Difference be- 
tween it and Reaſon, will afford you a Leſſon both inſtructive 
and entertaining. 
As the Author of all Beings hath endowed the human 
Mind with the Principle of Reaſon, to guide and direct 
Mankind in all the various Concerns of Life ; fo he hath im- 
planted in all the inferior Creatures a Principle, which, tho” 
Teſs noble and extenſive, is a more uniform and certain Guice 
than Reaſon itſelf, This Principle we call Inſtinct. It ſhews 
itſelf differently in every different Species of Animals, yet in 
every Animal 1s ſuitable to the Nature and Circumſtance of 
that particular Species. Thus, as the ingenious Mr. Ray ob + 
ſerves, all Creatures know how to defend themſelves and of- 
fend their Enemies, where their natural Weapons are ſituate, 
and how to make uſe of them, A Calf will ſo manage his 
Head, as tho' he would puſh with his Horns, even before they 
ſhoot. A Boar knows the Uſe of his Tuſks, a Dog of H 
Teeth, a Horſe of his Hoofs, a Cock of his Spurs, and a Bee 
of herSting. Now, why another Animal which hath no Horns 
ſhould not make a Shew of puſhing, or no Spurs of ſtriking 
with his Legs, and the like, I know not, but that every Kind 
is providentially directed to the Uſe of its proper and natural 
Weapons. 2. Poultry, Partridges, and other Birds, at firſt 
Sight know Birds of Prey, and make Sign of it by a peculiar 
Note of their Voice to their Young, who preſently thereupon. 
hide themſelves, 3. All young Animals, as ſoon as they are 
brought forth, know their Food ; for Example, ſuch as are 
nouriſhed with Milk preſently find their Way to the Paps, 
and ſuck at them; whereas none of thoſe who are not de- 
ſigned for that Nouriſhment ever offer to ſuck, or ſeek for 
any ſuch' Food. 4. Such Creatures as are Web-footed or 
Fin-toed, whether Birds or Beaſts, are naturally directed to 
go into the Water, and ſwim there; as we fee Ducklings, 
though hatched under a Hen, if the brings them to the 
Brink of a River, or Pond of Water, they preſently leave 
her, and in they go, tho” they never ſaw any ſuch Thing 
done before, and tho* the Hen clucks and calls, and does 
what ſhe can to keep them out. 5. Birds of the fame Kind 
make their Neſts of the ſame Materials, laid in the fame 
Order, and exactly of the fame Figure; fo that by the Sight 
of the Neſt one may eaſily know what Bird it belongs tO; 
and this they do tho' living in diſtant Countries; and tho” 
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they never ſaw nor could ſee any Neſt made, This, toge- 
ther with the curious and artificial Contexture of ſuch Nets, 
and their Fitneſs and Convenience for their Reception, Hatch- 
ing, and Cheriſhing the Eggs and Young of their reſpective 
Builders, is a great Argument that they are acted. upon by a. 
Wiſdom ſuperior to their own, and driven as it were to bring 
about Ends which themſelves aim not at fo far as we can dil- 
cern) but are directed to. They act nat by Art, lays #riflotle, 
neither do they inquire, neither de they deliberate, about what 
they do. And therefore, as Dr, Cudworth well obſerves, they 
are not Maiters of that Wiſdom according to which they 
act, but only paſſive to the Inſtincts and Impreſſes thereof 
upon them. Laitly, What can. be more wonderful than the 
Migration of fome Kinds of Birds from a hotter to a colder 
Country, or from a ccider to a hotter, according to their 
Nature, and to the different Seaions of the Year? What 
moves them to ſhift their Quarters? What directs them which 
Way to {teer their Courſe? What impels them to croſs an 
Ocean of which they can ſee no End, and enables them ta 
overcome the denſe of Hunger, and the Fear of Drowning? 
Theſe and many other Wonders are diſcoverable in the 
Brute Creation; yet that it is Inſtinct, not Reaſon, they act by, 
appears maniſetily from hence, that in all their Works there 
is no Variation, but every Species doth naturally purfue at all 
times the ſame Methods and Ways, without any Tutorage 
or Learning: Whereas Reaſon, without Inſtruction, would 
often vary, and do that by many Methods which Inſtinct 
doth by one alone. The Reaſon of Man is an active and fruit- 
ful Principle, which knows, and would be perpetually en- 
larging its Attainments ; which deliberates, wills, and chuſes 
with Freedom; which operates, and, if [ may uſe the Expreſ- 
ſion, daily creates new Works. If a Spider had all the Skill 
of a Weayer, ſhe would make ſomething elſe beſide her Web; 
were the Swallow as ſkilful, as a Maſon, ſhe would build with 
other Materials than Dirt. In ſhort, were Animals once ca- 
pable of Thought, they would not be limited to one invaria- 
ble Track; new Ideas would, be infuſed into their Minds, 
and we ſhould not ſee them embarraſſed, ſtupid, and intract- 
able, when taken out of the Way of Life which is peculiar ta 
each Species. | 

THest Reflections may ſuffice at preſent to give you fome 
faint Notion of the Difference between Reaſon and Inſtinct, 
We will now proceed to the Natural Hiſtory of ſome few of 
the moſt remarkable Quadrupeds. And I cannot begin with 
à more noble or more uletul Animal than the Horſe, 


Ir 
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Ir * Cuſtom had not dignified the Lion with 
the Title of King of Beaſts, Reaſon, one would Of the Horſe, 
think, could no-where confer that Honour more 
deſervedly than on the Hare. As to the Lion, he is endowed 
with no kingly Qualities whatſoever, except thoſe of devourin 
his Subjects, and inſpiring them with Terror: But the Horſe, 
on the contrary, is never injurious to other Creatures, either 
in their Perſons or Properties; his Qualities are all amiable, 
and there is nothing in him that can excite the leaft Averſion. 
There is ſuch a Nobleneſs in his Diſpoſition, fuch a Beauty 
in his Formation, and fuch a Grandeur in his whole Deport- 
ment, as ſtrongly attracts our Regard, and commands our 
Admiration, And if we conſider in how many various Ways 
he is uſeful and beneficial to Mankind, we ſhall become more 
and more engaged in his Favour, Is he required to cultivate 
our Lands, to bear home our Harveſts, or to carry our Goods 
or Perſons from Place to Place ? he is always prepared, and 
always willing, tho' wearied in our Service, Is he deſigned 
for nobler Sports; to follow the Hounds and Horn o'er Hedges, 
Hills, and Dales; or to try his Swiftneſs in the level Courſe ? 
with what Ardour he feems inſpired ! he ſnuffs the Air, he 
= the Ground, he neighs, and ſeems to call aloud for the 
Trial; and in the generous Contention, ſuch are his Eager- 
neſs and Emulation, that he will often rather die than be out- 
done! Or is he called forth to bear our Warriors to the Field 
of Battle? how valuable are his Strength, his Swiftneſs, and 
his Conqueſt! + His Neck is chathed with Thunder ; the 
Glory of his Noftrils is terrible. He paweth in the Vatley, and 
rej oiceth in his Strength; he goeth on to meet the armea Men. He 
mocketh at Fear, and is not affrighted ; neither turneth he back 
from the Sword. The Quiver rattleth againſt him; the glittering 
Spear, and the Shield, He fwallmweth the Ground with Fierce- 
725 and e; neither believeth he that it is the Sound of the 

rumpet. He faith among the Trumpets, ha, ha! He ſmelleth 
the Battle afar off ; the Thunder of the Captains, and the Shouting. 


IF the Horſe, on. Account of his noble and 
generous Qualities, claim the firſt Place among OF *he Dog. 
Animals; the Dos, for his Faithfulneſs and 
Sagacity, may very deſervedly be honoured with the ſecond, 
There is ſcarce in any Species of Creatures whatioever fo 
great a Variety as in that of Dogs; their Shape, their Size, 
4 their 
* Vide SpeFacle de la Nature, Vol, I. Dial, xii, 
+ J. Ch, xxxix, ver, 39, 
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their Colour, their Qualities, are extremely different. The 
large Eugliſb Maſtiff is famous for Strength and Courage; fo 
alſo is tne Bull-dog: The Greyhound is exceeding ſwift and 
quick-fighted; the Hound flow, but ſo ſagacious in his Smell 
that the fleeteſt Game can ſeldom eſcape him: The Spaniel is 
excellent on the Water; the Pointer in the Field: The com- 
mon Cur is endowed with many Qualities uſeful to the Fariner, 
the Shepherd, and to every —— ; and the Lap-dog, 
for ſuch fine Ladies or Lady- like Gentlemen as have noming 
to do, is a very agreeable Companion. But the two Qualitics 
of Faithfulneis and Sagacity feem to run through che whote 
Kind, and many extraordinary Inſtances have been given boil 
of the one and the other. Plutarch tells us, that un a e 
Spectacle, which he himſelf ſaw exhibited before the Er 
Feſpaſian at Rome, a Dog was taught to perform a ctrtain Part 
in which he was to put on the Appearance of dying by Poison: 
That after the Piece of Bread was given him which was fup- 
poſed to poiſon him, he be_an to reel and ſtagger, and at 
length fell down, ſeemed to grow ſtiff, and lay to ail Appear- 
ance without Life; inſomuch that he was dragged abuut the 
Stage by ſeveral People as a dead Dog, without giving any 
Signs of Motion: But that when his Part required hun to 
come to Life, he firit opened his Eyes, then moved his Head, 
then ſtretched himſelſ, and at length got up. Another In- 
ſtance of uncommon S2p4city is given us of a blind Dog: 
A large Company of People were got together in the Market- 
place at Ryme, to ſee a Dog perform ſeveral Tricks which he 
had been taught by his Matter; among the reft, this was one: 
Several of the Company agreed to give che Maſter different 
Pieces of Gold, Silver, Copper, Rings, Bracelets, ana many 
other Things, which he put all together, and hid them under 
the Surface of the Earth; then commanding the Dog to ſeek, 
he preſently found them, and carried each Piece to its proper 
Owner without the leaſt Miſtake. There are Inſtances of 
uncommon Docility, and Proofs of ſome ſurpriſing Powers 
in the Minds of theſe Animals, which, if rightly attended to, 
might be made of great Uſe to Mankind. their Love and 
Fidelity to their Maſters, and their great Care and Courage 
in defending their Perſons, their Houſes, their Cloaths, or 
any Thing belonging to them, the Inſtances are innumerable, 
anu happen every Day, | 


Or 
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Or all Land Animals the ELννν⁴ͤ z is by much = 
. : A the 

the largeſt; and, if common Reports are true, it p7,, 
-phant. 
IS at leaſt equal to any in Underſtanding and Saga- 
city. They are bred only in hot Countries: The Ea/t- Indies, 
and ſome Parts of Africa, abound with them very much. They 
are frequently eleven or twelve Feet high, many much higher; 
their Make is very clumſy, and their Strength prodigious. 
Their Colour is generally Mouſe-dun, or black; and the Skin 
of their Sides and Back ſo hard, that it is not cafily pierced 
even by a Sword or Spear. Their Eycs are ſmall, ſomething 
reſemoling thoſe of a Swine, but very red. They have four 
Teeth on each Side, with which they grind their Meat ; and 
two large Puſks, which hang out of their Months, and grow 
to a prodip.ous © ze, frequently mos than a hundred Weight 


each, The tracy caſt every tenth Year, and by that means 
afford a ve valuable Commodity o the Natives, who ex- 
change th ory Teeth with the vropears for many other 


Wares. Bui e molt remarkable art of the Elephant is his 
Proboſcis or Trunk: This is à large, hollow, griſtly Mem- 
brane, hanging down from the upper Part of his Noſe to- 
wards the Ground, and (if one may compare great Things 
with ſmall) ſomething like the n upon the Bill of a Turky- 
cock. This wonder:u! Membrane is fo admirably contrived, 
- Jo curiouſly wrought, and with fo great Agility and Readineſs 
applied by this unw<ildy Creature to all its ſeveral Occaſions, 
that it is an Initance of ſuch uncommon Workmanſhip as 
none but an Alinighty Maker could contrive. Another Re- 
mark:ble of this Creature is, that the Nipples of the Female 
are placed near her Breaſt, by reaſon ſhe is forced to ſuck her- 
ſelf, and by the Help of her Trunk conveys the Milk into 
thc Mouth of her Younz, The Time of her going with 
Young is one whole Year, and the Length of their Life is 
generally thought to be upwards of à hundred, They live 
upon Plants or Roots, which they dig out of the Earth with 
their Tuſks ; or upon the Fruit or Branches of Trees, which 
they pull down with their Trunks, They are, when tamed, 
a very docile Creature; and the various Uſes the ancient In- 
dians and ſome other Nations made of them in War are 
aſtoniſhing. Many thouſands of them have at once been led 
to Battle, armed with various Weapons, and taught to exer- 
ciſe their Trunks with a miſchievous Dexterity, They were 
very uſeful alſo in throwing down "Trees, Houſes, Walls, or 
whatever obſtructed the March of an Army. Large wooden 
Jowers alſo were frequently fixed upon their Backs, capable 
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of containing 15 or 20 Men armed with Spears and Javelins, 
which, from ſuch an Elevation, they darted at their Enemies 
with great Advantage. Yet it frequently happened, that theſe 
Creatures occaſioned as much Confuſion in the Army to which 
they belonged, as in thoſe of their Enemies; wherefore the 
Uſe of them hath been long laid afide. Many are the Arts and 
Stratagems made uſe of to take and tame thefe Creatures; one 
] remember to have read, I think, in Pliny, as follows: They 
dig a large Ditch, and putting therein ſuch Food as they know 
the Beaſt is fond of, he is attracted by the Smell, and betrayed 
into the Ditch, from whence he is not able to aſcend. Upon 
this, comes a Man with Whips and Cords, who beats and tor- 
ments him very ſeverely; preſently comes another, and ſeem- 
ingly in great Anger beats and drives away the Man that tor- 
mented him, at the ſame time ſtroaking and ſoothing the 
Beatt, and then departs. In a little time the firſt Man re- 
turns, and beats and whips him again with great Fury; again 
his Deliverer alto appears, and drives him away. And this is 
yepeated ſeveral times, till at length the Beaſt begins to re- 
cognize his Friend, and to ſhew ſome Signs of Affection, 
which the Man takes Care to improve by giving him, as he 

rows hungry, Food to eat, and Water to quench his Thirſt; 
Hill rowing more and more familiar, he at laft dips an eaſy 
Aſcent out of the Ditch, and leads him forth intirely tamed 
and conquered by Love and Gratitude. 


TISs Creature is about four Feet in Length, 
and in Breadth twelve or fifteen Inches. His 
Fur, in the Northern Countries, is generally of 
a blackiſh Colour; but in the more temperate Climates it 
brightens into a reddiſh Tincture. He is covered with two 
Sorts of Hair, one long and hardiſh, the other a ſoft Down, 
which is manufactured intoStuffs, Hats, or Stockings. The 
have a large broad Tail, which is covered with Scales almoſt 
like thoſe of a Fiſh. Both the Male and the Female have 
two Bags under their Bellies, impregnated with a liquid Sub- 
ſtance, called by the Phyſicians Caftorexm, and, when prepared 
by the Chemiſts, 1 or Tincture of Caſtor, &c. It is 
preſcribed as an excellent Remedy againſt Poiſons, V apours, 


Of. the 


Beaver. 


and many Indiſpoſitions. They are found in great 3 in 
Hudſon's Bay, New England, and Ruffia, which laſt produce 
the beſt Ca/iorewm; What is moſt remarkable in theſe Crea- 
tures is, their great Skill as Architects: They build their 
Apartments (or one may rather call them Towns and mow, 
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for they aſſociate together in great Numbers) with ſurpriſing 
Art and Contrivance, When they have found a convenient 
Situation on the Banks of a River, their next. Care is to ſeek 
out for proper Timber to Cy the Roofs of their ſubterra- 
| neous B For this Purpoſe they pitch upon a Tree, 
perhaps about as thick as a Man's Leg, which they gaaw 
with their Teeth/till they have cut it down. Then they yo 
to work upon the Branches, and break them into Lengths of 
one, two, or three Feet, according to the Ules they intend 
them for. And when theſe, which are the main Joiſts aud 
Supporters, are diſpoſed accordiag to their Mind, they then 
weave or wattle them with ſmaller T wigs, and incruſt over 
the Whole with a Plaiſter or Cement, which ſerves either to 
keep out Inundations, or to preſerve the Water in Reſervoirs 
for their own Uſe : Though againft Inundations they are ge- 
nerally provided with upper Apartments, which they retire 
to when the Floods ariſe, and deſcend from when the Waters 
ſubſide. 


I wits. conclude my Leſſons to you on the Of rhe 
Subject of Animals with a few Reflections on Sheep. 
one, which, though it be the moſt common, is 
nevertheleſs the moſt curious, the moſt innoceat, and the 
moſt uſeful Creature upon the Face of the Earth. You will 
immediately gueſs I mean the Sheep ; for what other Animal 
can compare with it in any of thoſe Inſtances ? Of what vaſt 
Importance to the Public is the Wool which grows upon its 
Back, and which is ſhorn off every Year for the Uſe of Man J. 
How many thouſands of poor People are employed in ſcour- 
ing, carding, combing, and ſpinning it? How many more in 
weaving it into Cloths, or Stuffs, or Stockings? When theſe 
Commodities come into the Hands of the Merchant, they are 
exported to every Quarter of the Globe, and the richeſt and 
the moſt valuable Products of the whole Earth are brought 
home in Exchange for theſe our golden Fleeces ! Add to this, 
the many and various Uſes that are made of its Skin ; cither 
as Parchment to write on; or as Leather for our Wear in 
Breeches, Gloves, Fc. or as a uſeful] Commodity in bindin 
of Books, Covering of Sheaths for Swords, Caſes for Inſtru- 
ments, and many other Things: And, laſtly, one might add 
farther, if it did not ſavour too much of Ingratitude and Cru- 
elty to ſo uſeful, ſo inoffenſive, and harmleſs a Creature, the 
delicious Food which its Fleſh affords for the Nouriſhment of 
our Bodies. 
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AND thus I have given you, in as ſhort and plain 2 Manner 
as J could, a View as it were in Miniature of ſome of the 
principal Things which will meet your Obſervation in this 
viſible World. I fhould now, according to my Promiſe and 
my Plan, conclude the Whole with ſome Reflections upon 
Man, the laſt and nobleſt of the Works of God. But this 
would open a Scene too large for me to expatiate in at pre- 
ſent, and perhaps too intricate in ſome of its Parts for you to 
follow me. It would lead me, firſt, to conſider the Form 
and Structure of his Body ; the Convenience and Fitneſs of its 
ſeveral Parts for the Offices they are to perform ; the Head 
and Brain to contrive, the Hands to execute, &c. I ſhould 
alſo be led to make ſome Obſervations on the Five Senſes : 
The curious Structure of the Eye, and the Nature of Viſion 
or Seeing; the Mechaniſm of the Ear, and the Doctrine of 
Sounds and Hearing; the Noſe, and its Senſe of Smelling; 
the Palate, and its Taſting; and the delicate Senſe of Feeling, 
which is diffuſed over the whole Body. I ſhould thence be 
led to conſider the Mind, and the ſeveral Powers of Perception, 
Reflection, and Judgement or Determination. The great Ule 
and Advantage of Speech or Language, by which Mankind are 
enabled to communicate their own Thoughts, and to receive 
diſtinctly the Thoughts of others, to the Improvement of their 
own Minds, and the Increaſe of Knowledge in general. The 
wonderful Powers of his Imagination and Invention would 
alſo be remembered; by which he has been enabled to diſcover 
and bring to great Perfection the Sciences of Arithmetic, 
Geometry, Algebra, Navigation, Mechanics, and all Mathe- 
matical Learning: Fo meaſure and calculate the Diſtances, 
Magnitudes, Motions, and Eclipſes of all thoſe vaſt and num- 
berleſs Bodies that compoſe this univerſal Frame. And not 
only has he been enabled to conceive theſe great and wonderful 
Things; but, by the noble and uſeful Invention of Letters 
and Writing, to perpetuate theſe his Conceptions, and convey 
them down from Age to Age, for every ſucceeding Generation 
to improve upon to the End of J'ime. Such, and fo copious, 
is the Study of Man! I ſhall therefore leave you to gain a 
thorough Knowledge of yourſelf, as you grow in Years and 
Experience; and happy will you be if you truly attain it, 
even by the Time you arrive at perfect Manhood, 
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BION, Plat. ce Repub. Lib. X. 
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2 KNOWLEDGE has been diſtributed by Phi- 
loſophers into different Branches, and into more or 

fewer Diviſions, according to the more or leſs exten- 
five Views which they have taken of the various Subjects of 
Human Inquiry, 
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A GREAT Philoſopher * has laid it out into 
Partition of three general Provinces, His rox, PoETRY, 
Knowledge. and PHILOSOPHY ; which he refers to three 
ſeveral Powers of the Mind, Memory, 1MaA- 
GINATION, and REAso0N. Memory ſtores up Facts, or Ideas, 
which are the Materials of Knowledge. Imagination ranges 
and combines them into different Atlemblages or-Pictures. 
Reaſon obſerves their Differences, Conncctions, and mutual 
Relations, and argues concerning them. 
THe /aft is the proper Buſineſs of Pn1Loso0- 
Philgſeply PHY, which has been defined the“ Knorwlede 
in general. f qrhatever exiſis, or the Science of Things 
& Human and Divine.” According to this De- 
finition, its Object comprehends the Univerſe, or While of 
Things. It traces whatever can be know by Man concerning 
the Deity and his Mors, their Natures, Powers, Operations, 
and Connections. | : 
THEREFORE, to pive our Definition more 
Divifien of Preciſion, PHILOSOPHY may be defined by 
Philoſophy. Knowledge of the Univerſe, or of Nature, and 
of its Powers, Operations, and Connections, 
with juſt Reaſonings deduced from thence, 
Natural. Natural Philoſaphy inveſtigates the Properties and 
5 Opcretions of Bady or Matter. Moral Philoſepliy 
Moral. contemplates Human Nature, its Moral Powers 
and Comettions, and from theſe deduces the Laws of Action; 
and is defined more ſtrictly the ( Science of MANNERS or 
& DuTrY, which it traces from Man's Nature and Condition, 
„% and ſhews to terminate in his Happineſs.” Therefore it 
is called Ethics, Diſciplina Morum. In fewer Words, it is the 
& Knowledge our DUTY and FELICITY, or the Art of being 
&© virtuos and happy.” | 
IT is denominated an ART, as it contains a 
How an Art. Syſtem of Rules for becoming virtuaus and happy. 
Whoever practiſes theſe Rules, by ſo doing, at- 
tains an habitual Power and Facility of beeoming virtuaus and 


” happy. It is likewiſe called a SCIENCE, as it 
Neno 4 / RY 
en deduces thoſe Rules from the Principles and 


Connections of our Nature, and proves that tlie 
Obſervance of them is productive of our Happineſs. 

Ir is an Art, and a Science of the higheſt Dignity, Impor- 
tange, and Uſe, Its Objef is Man's Duty, or 


NN dud in the ſeveral Moral Capacitics and 
dts Ofee, Connections which he ſuſtains. Its Office is to 


direct 


* Vid. Bacon. Aug. Scient. Lib. 11, Cap. 7. 


* 
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direct that Conduct, to ſhew whence our Obligations ariſe, 


and where they terminate. Its Uſe, or End, is 
the Attainment- of Happineſs; and the Means it Its End. 


employs are Rules for the right Conduct of our I Means, 


Meral Powers. 
As every Art and Science is more or leſs 9 Sandard 
valuable as it contributes more or leſs to our gp etber Arte 


Happineſs, this Aral Art or Science, which un- ax Sciences, 


folds our Duty and Happineſs, muſt be a proper * 


Canon or Standard, by which the Dignity and Importance 


of every other Art and Science are to be aſcertained, It is 
therefore pre-eminent above all others; it is that Maſter-Art, 
that Maſer- Science, which weighs their reſpective Merit, ad- 
juſts theirRaak in the Scale of Science, preſcribes their Mea- 
ſure, and ſuperintends their Efficacy and Application in Hu- 
man Life. Therefore Moral Philoſophy has been honoured 
with the glorious Epithets of the 'Direereſs of Life, the Miftre/; 


of Manners, the Inventreſs of Laws and Culture, the Guide to 


irtue and Happineſs, without ſome Degree of which Man 
were a Savage, and his Life a Scene of Barbarity and Wretch- 
edneſs. 

HavixG thus ſettled the Siet and End of the Science, 


the Elements of which we are attempting to diſcover, and 


S 


ſufficiently diſtinguiſhed it from all others, it ſeems proper 
next to hx the 22 of profecuting it. Hora Philoſophy 
has this in common with Vatural Philoſophy, 
that it appeals to Nature or Fact; depends on The Method. 
Obſervation 3 and builds its Reaſonings on plain 
uncontroverted Experiments, or upon the fulleſt Induction of 
Particulars of which the Subject will admit. We muſt ob- 
ſerve, in both theſe Sciences, Qid faciat & ferat Natura; 
how Nature is affected, and wha: her Conduct is in ſuch 
and ſuch Circumſtances. Or, in other Words, we muſt 
collect the Phenomena, or Appearances of Nature, in any given 
Inſtance trace theſe to ſome General Principles, or Laws 6, 
Operation; and then apply theſe Principles or Laws to the 
explaining of other Phenomena. 

THEREFORE Moral Philoſophy inquires, not how Man 
might haue been, but how he is conflituted ; not into what Prin- 
ciples or Diſpeſitions his Actions may be artſully reſolved, but 


from what Prin iples and Diſpoſitions they a&ually flow; not 


v hat he may, by Education, Habit, or foreign Influence, come 


to he, or de, but what by his Nature, or Original Conjtitaert 
Principles, he is formed to le and dz. We ditcover the Office, 
Uſe, or Deſtination of any Work, whether natural or artiſicial, 
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by obſerving its Structure, the Parts of which it conſiſts, 
their Connection or joint Action. It is thus we underſtand 
tae Office and Uſe of a Watch, a Plant, an Eye, or Hand. It 
is the ſame with a Living Creature, of the Rational or Brute 
Kind. Therefore to determine the Office, Duty, or Deſtina- 
tion of Man, or, in other Words, what his Buſmeſs is, or 
what Conduct he is cbliged to purſue, we muſt inſpect his 
Conſtitution, take every Part to Pieces, examine their mutual 
Relations one to the other, and the common Effort or Ten- 
d:ncy of the Whole, 3 


mon 1. 
Of Man and his C annectians. 


N giving a rude Sketch or Hiſtory in Miniature of Man, 

we mult remember that he riſes from ſmall Beginnings, 
unfolds his Faculties and Diſpoſitions by Degrees, as the 
Purpoſes of Life require their Appearance, advances ſlowly 
through different Stages to Maturity, and, when he has 
reached it, gradually declines till he ſinks into the Grave. 
Let us accompany him in his Progreſs through theſe ſucceſſive 
Stages, and mark the Principles which actuate, and the For- 
tunes which attend him in each, that we may have a full 
View of him. 


Man is born a weak, helpleſs, delicate Crea- 

Mar's ture, unprovided with Food, Cloathing, and 
Infant State. whatever elſe is neceſſary for Subſiſtence or 
Defence. And yet, expoſed as the Infant is 

to numberleſs Wants and Dangers, he is utterly incapable 
of ſupplying the former, or ſecuring himſelf againſt the latter. 
But, though thus feeble and expoſed, he finds immediate and 
ſure Reſources in the Affection and Care of his Parents, who 
refuſe no Labours, and forego no Dangers, to nurſe and rear 
up the tender Babe. By theſe powerful Inſtincts, as by ſome 
mighty Chain, does Nature link the Parent to the Child, and 
form the ſtrongeſt Moral Connection on his Part, before the 
Child has the leaſt Apprehenſion of it. Hunger and Thir/t, 
with all the Senſations that accompany or are connected with 
them, explain themſelves by a Language ſtrongly expreſſive, 
and irreſiſtibly moving. As the ſeveral Senſes bring in Notices 
and Informations of ſurrounding Objects, we may perceive in 
oy” the 
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the young Spectator early Signs of a growing onder and 
Admiration. Bright Objects and ſtriking Sounds are beheld 
and heard with a Sort of Commotion and Surpriſe. But, 
without reſting on any, he eagerly paſſes on from Object to 
Object, ſtill Teaſed with whatever is moſt new, Thus the 
Love of Novelty is formed, and the Paſſion of Wonder kept 
awake. By degrees he comes acquainted with the moſt fami- 
liar Objects, his Parents, his Brethren, and thoſe of the Fa- 
mily who are moſt converſant with him. He contracts a 
Fondneſs for them, is uneaſy when they are gone, and charmed 
to ſee them again. Theſe Feelings become the Foundation 
of a Moral — on his Side, and by this reciprocal 
Sympathy he forms the Domeſtic Alliance with his Parents, 
Brethren, and other Members of the Family. Hence he 
becomes intereſted in their Concerns, and feels Foy or Grief, 
Hope or Fear, on their Account, as well as his own. As his 

* Aﬀtections now point beyond himſelf to others, he is denomi- 
nated a good or ill Creature, as he ſtands well or ill affected to 
them, heſe then are the firſt Links of the Moral Chain, 
the early Rudiments, or Outlines of his Character, his firlt 
rude Eſſays towards Agency, Freedom, Manhood, 

WHEN he begins to make Excurſions from 

the Nurſery, and extends his Acquaintance His Child- 
abroad, he forms a little Circle of Companions, #4. 
engages with them in Play, or in Queſt of Ad- 

ventures, and leads, or is led by them, as his Genius is more 
or leſs aſpiring. Though this is properly the Seaſon in which 
Appetite and Paſſion have the Aſcendant, yet his Imagination and 
Intellectual Powers open apace; and as the various Images of 
Things paſs before the Mental Eye, he forms Variety of 
Taſtes; reliſhes ſome Things, and diſlikes others, as his Pa- 
rents, Companions, and a thouſand other Circumſtances, lead 
him to combine agreeable or diſagrecable Sets of Ideas, or re- 


preſent to him Odjects in alluring or odious Lights. 


As his Views are enlarged, his Active and Social Powers 
expand themſelves in Proportion; the Love of Action, of Imi- 
tation, and of Praiſe, Emulation, Curigſity, Docility, a Paſſion 
for Command, and Fondneſs of Change. His Paſſions are quick, 
variable, and pliant to every Impreſſion; his Attachments 
and Ditguſts quickly ſucceed each other, He compares Things, 
diſtinguiſhes Actions, judges of Characters, and loves or hates 
them, as they appear well or ill. affected to himſelf, or tv 
thoſe he holds dear. Mean while he ſoon grows ſenſible of 
the Conſequences of his own Actions, as they attract Ap- 


plauſe, or bring Contempt ; he triumphs in the former, and 
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by obſerving its Structure, the Parts of which it conſiſts, 
their Connection or joint Action. It is thus we underſtand 
tae Office and Uſe of a Watch, a Plant, an Eye, or Hand. It 
is the ſame with a Living Creature, of the Rational or Brute 
Kind. Therefore to determine the Office, Duty, or De/tina- 
tion of Man, or, in other Words, what his Bu/meſs is, or 
what Conduct he is cbliged to purſue, we muſt inſpect his 
Conſtitution, take every Part to Pieces, examine their mutual 
Relations one to the other, and the common Effort or Ten- 
dency of the Whole, 


SECTION I. 
Of Man and his Connections. 


N giving a rude Sketch or Ny in Miniature of Man, 
we muſt remember that he riſes from ſmall Beginnings, 
unfolds his Faculties and Diſpoſitions by Degrees, as the 
Purpoſes of Life require their Appearance, advances ſlowly 
through different Stages to Maturity, and, when he has 
reached it, gradually declines till he ſinks into the Grave. 
Let us accompany him in his Progreſs through theſe ſucceſſive 
Stages, and mark the Principles which actuate, and the For- 
tunes which attend him in each, that we may have a full 
View of him. 
Man is born a weak, helpleſs, delicate Crea- 
Man's ture, unprovided with Food, Cloathing, and 
Infant State. whatever elſe is neceſſary for Subſiſtence or 
Defence. And yet, expoſed as the Infant is 
to numberleſs Wants and Dangers, he is utterly incapable 
of ſupplying the former, or ſecuring himſelf againſt the latter. 
But, though thus feeble and expoſed, he finds immediate and 
ſure Reſources in the Ahectian and Care of his Parents, who 
refuſe no Labours, and forego no Dangers, to nurſe and rear 
up the tender Babe. By theſe powerful Inſtincts, as by ſome 
mighty Chain, does Nature link the Parent to the Child, and 
form the ſtrongeſt Moral Connection on his Part, before the 
Child has the leaſt Apprehenſion of it. Hunger and Thirſt, 
with all the Senſations that accompany or are connected with 
them, explain themſe!yes by 2 Language ſtrongly expreſſive, 
and irreſiſtibly moving} As the ſeveral Senſes bring in Notices 
and Informations of firrounding Objects, we may perceive in 
| the 
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the young Spectator early Signs of a growing Vonder and 
Admiration. Bright Objects and ſtriking Sounds are beheld 
and heard with a Sort of Commotion and Surpriſe. But, 
without . on any, he eagerly paſſes on from Object to 
Object, ſtill pleaſed with whatever is moſt new. Thus the 
Love of Novelty is formed, and the Paſſion of onder kept 
awake. By degrees he comes acquainted with the moſt fami- 
liar Objects, his Parents, his Brethren, and thoſe of the Fa- 
mily who are moſt converſant with him. He contracts a 
Fondneſs for them, is uneaſy when they are gone, and charmed 
to ſee them again. Theſe Feelings become the Foundation 
of a Moral Attachment on his Side, and by this reciprocal 
Sympathy he forms the Domeſtic Alliance with his Parents, 
Brethren, and other Members of the Family, Hence he 
becomes intereſted in their Concerns, and feels Foy or Grief, 
Hope or Fear, on their Account, as well as his own. As his 
Afﬀections now point beyond himſelf to others, he is denomi- 
nated a good or ill Creature, as he ſtands well or ill affected to 
them. heſe then are the firſt Links of the Moral Chain, 
the early Rudiments, or Outlines of his Character, his firlt 
rude Eflays towards Agency, Freedom, Manhood, 

"WHEN he begins to make Excurſions from 
the Nurfery, and extends his Acquaintance Hrs Child- 
abroad, he forms a little Circle of Companions, #4. 
engages with them in Play, or in Queſt of Ad- 
ventures, and leads, or is led by them, as his Genius is more 
or leſs aſpiring. Though this is properly the Seaſon in which 
Appetite and Paſſion have the Aſcendant, yet his Imagination and 
Intellectual Powers open apace; and as the various Images of 
Thinys paſs before the Mental Eye, he forms Variety of 
Taftes ; reliſnes ſome Things, and diſlikes others, as his Pa- 
rents, Companions, and a thouſand other Circumſtances, lead 
him to combine agreeable or diſagrecable Sets of Ideas, or re- 
preſent to him Objects in alluring or odious Lights. 
As his Views are enlarged, his Active and Social Powers 
expand themſelves in Proportion; the Love Action, of Imi- 
tation, and of Praiſe, Emulation, Curiaſity, Dacility, a Paſſion 
for Command, and Fondneſs of Change. His Paſſions are quick, 
variable, and pliant to every Impreſſion; his Attachments 
and Drſzuſts quickly ſucceed each other, He compares Things, 
diſtinguiſhes Actions, judges of Characters, and loves or hates 
them, as they appear well or ill affected to himſelf, or to 
thoſe he holds dear. Mean while he ſoon grows fenlible of 
the Conſequences of his own Actions, as they attract Ap- 
plauſe, or bring Contempt ; he triumphs in the former, and 
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is aſhamed of the latter; wants to hide them, and bluſhes when 
they are diſcovered, By mezns of theſe Powers he becomes a 
fit Subject of Culture, the Moral Tie is drawn cloſer, he fecls. 
that he is accountable for his Conduct to others as well as to 
himſelf, and thus is gradually ripening for Society and Action. 
As Man advances from Ghildhaed to Youth, his 
Hes Youth, Paſſions as well as Perceptions take a more ex- 
tenſive Range, New Senſes of Pleaſure invite 
him to new Purſuits; he grows ſenſible to the Attractions of 
Beauty, feels a peculiar Sympathy with the Sex, and forms a 
more tender Kind of Attachment than he has yet experienced. 
This becomes the Cement of a new Moral Relation, and gives 
a ſofter Turn to his Paſſions and Behaviour, In this turbulent 
Period he enters more deeply into a Reliſh of Friendſhip, Com- 
pany, Exerciſes, and Diverſions ; the Love of Truth, of imitation, 
and of Den. grows upon him; and as his Connections 
ſpread among his Neighbours, Fellow: Citizens, and Country- 
men, his 7275. f Praiſe, Emwlaii2, and Social Aﬀettions grow 
more intenſe and active. Mean while, it is impoſſible for him 
to have lived thus long without having become ſenſible of 
thoſe more auguſt Signatures of Order, Wiſdom, and Good- 
neſs, which are ſtamped on the viſible Creation; and of thoſe * 
ſtrong Suggeſtions within himſelf of a Parent- Mind, the Source 
of all Intelligence and Beauty ; an Object as well as Source of 
that Activity, and thoſe Aipirations which ſometimes rouze 
his inmoſt Frame, and carry him out of himſelf to an almighty 
and all-governing Power : Hence ariſe thoſe Sentiments of 
Reverence, and thoſe Aﬀections of Graiziude, Reſignation, and 
Love, wich link the Soul with the Author of Nature, and 
form that moſt ſublime and god-like of all Connections. | 
Max having now reached his Prime, either 
Eisllanbecd. new Paſhons ſucceed, or the old Set are wound 
up to an higher Pitch. For, growing more 
ſenſible of his Connections with the Public, and that parti- 
cular Community to which he more immediately belongs; 
and taking withal a larger Proſpect of Human Life, and its 
various Wants and Enjoyments; he forms more intimate 
Friendſhips, graſps at Power, courts Honour, lays down 
cooler Plans of Intereſt, and becomes more atteative to the 
Concerns of Society; he enters into Family Connections, 
and indulges thoſe Charitics which ariſe from thence, Ihe 
reigning Paſſions of this Period powerfully prompt him to pro- 
vide for the Decays of Life; nd in it Compaſſion and Gratitude 
exert their Influence in urging the Han, now in full Vigour, 
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td requite the Affection and Care of his Parents, by ſupplying 
their Wants and alleviating their Infirmities. 

AT length Human Life verges downwards 
and Old Age creeps on apace, with its Anxiety, Old Age. 
Love Haſe, 1 Fearfulneſi, Forejight, 
and Love of Offspring. The Experience of the Aged is formed 
to direct, and their Coolneſs to temper, the Heat of Youth ; 
the former teaches them to look back on paſt Follies, and 
the latter to look forward into the Conſequences of Things, 
and provide againſt the worſt *, Thus every Age has its 
peculiar Genius and Set of Paſſions correſponding to that 
Period, and molt conducive to the Proſperity of the reſt. And 
thus are the Z/ants of one Period ſupplied by the Capacities of 
another, and the H/eatnefes of one Age tally to the Þ, ions of 
another, | | 

Bes1DEs theſe, there are other Paſſions and 
Affections of a leſs ambulatory Nature, not pecu= Paſſions of 
liar to one Period, but belonging to every Age, every Age. 
and acting more or leſs in every Breaſt through- 
out Life. Such are Self- Love, Benevolence, Love of Life, Honour, 
Shame, Hope, Fear, Defire, Auerſian, Foy, Sorrow, Anger, and 
the like. The two firſt are Affections of a cooler Strain, one 
pointing to the Good of the Individual, the other to that of 
the Species; Joy and Sorrow, Hope and Fear, ſeem to be only 
Modifications, or different Exertions, of the fame Original 
Aﬀections of Love and Hatred, Defire and Averſion, ariſing 
from the different Circumſtances or Poſition of the Object 
deſired or abhorred, as it is preſent or abſent. From theſe 
likewiſe ariſe other Secandiry or Occaſional Paſſions, which de- 
pend, as to their Exiſtence and ſeveral Degrees, upon the 
Original Atﬀections being gratified or diſappointed, as Anger, 
Complacence, Confidence, Fealouſy, Love, Hatred, Dejectian, 
Exaltation, Contentment, Diſgii, which do not form Leading 
Paſſions, but rather hold of them. 

By theſe ſimple but powerful Springs, whe- 
ther periodical or fixed, the Life of Man, weak Their joint 
and indigent as he is, is preſerved and ſecured, Hecks. 
and the Creature is prompted to a conſtant 
Round of Action even to ſupply his own numerous and ever- 
returaing J/ants, and to guard againit the various Dangers 
and Evils to which he is obnoxious. By theſe Links Men 
are connected with each other, formed into Families, drawn 
into particular Communities, and all unitzd as by a common 
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League into one Syſtem or Body, whoſe Members feel and 


ſympathize one with another. By this admirable Adjuſtment 
of the Conſtitution of Man to his State, and the gradual Evo- 
lution of his Powers, Order is maintained, Society upheld, 
and Human Life filled with that Variety of Paſſion and Action 


which at once enliven and diverſify it. 


THIS is a ſhort Sketch of the Principal Mlode- 

The directing ments of the Human Mind. Yet, theſe Move- 
Power. ments are not the Whole of Man; they impel 
to Action, but do not direct it; they need a 

Regulator to guide their Motions, to meaſure and apply their 
Forces: And accordingly they have one that naturally /uper- 
intends and diref?s their Action. We are conſcious of a 
Principle within us, -which examines, compares, and weighs 
Things, notes the Differences, obſerves the Forces, and fore- 
ſecs the Conſequences of Affections and Actions. By this 
Power we look back on paſt Times, and forward into Futu- 
rity, gather Experiences, eſtimate the real and comparative 
Value of Objects, lay out Schemes, contrive Means to execute 


them, and ſettle the whole Order and Oeconomy of Lite. 


This Power we commonly diſtinguiſh by the Name of Re asoN 


or REFLECTICN, the Buſineſs of which is not to ſuggeſt any 


original Notices or Senſations, but to canvaſs, range, and 
make Deductions from them. £1 
WZE are intimately conſcious of another Prin- 


The judpin : 3 f 
* . ciple within us, which approves of certain Sen— 
.. timents, Paſſions, and Aims, and diſapproves 


of their Contraries. In conſequence of the De- 
ciſions of this inward Judge, we denominate ſome Actions 
and Principles of Conduct yighit, hone/?, gocd, and others wrong, 
diſhoneſt, 111, The former excite our £/teen:, Moral Complacence, 
and Affection, immediately and originally of themſelves, with- 
out Regard to their Conſequences, and whether they affect 
our Intereſt or not. The latter do as naturally and neceſſarily 
call forth our Contempt, Scorn, and Averſion. That Power 
by which we perceive this Difference in Aﬀections and Actions, 
and feel a conſequent Reliſh or Diſlike, is commonly called 
CoNnSCIENCE, or the MURAL SENSE. Whether ſuch a Power 


belongs to human Nature or not, muſt be referred to every 


one's Experience of what paſſes within himſelf. 

THESE two Powers of Reaſon and Conſcience 
„ fy are evidently Principles different in Nature and 
afferent from 7s g 5 - 
Afections. Mind from the Paſſions and Affections. For the 

Paſſions are mere Force or Pawer, blind Inapulſes, 
1 : acting 


T heje Powers 
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acting violently and without Choice, and ultimately tending 
cach to their reſpective Objects, without Regard to the In- 
tereſt of the others, or of the whole Syſtem. Whereas the 
Directing and Fudging Powers diſtinguiſh and aſcertain the 
different Forces, mutual Proportions and Relations, which 
the Paſſions bear to each other and to the Whole; recognize 
their ſeveral Degrees of Merit, and judge of the whole Tem- 
per and Conduct, as they reſpect either the Individual or the 
Species ; and are capable of directing or reſtraining the blind 
Impulſes of F: ion in a- due Conſiſtency one with the other, 
and a regular dubordination to the whole Syſtem, —- Let this 
Difference be remembered, Hi abr ( e 'R 
Tx118 is fome Account of the Conflituent Prin- Piviſſan of 
ciples of our Nature, which, according to their % Haste. 
different Mixtures, Degrees, and Proportions, 
mould our Character and ſway our Conduct in Life, In re- 
viewing that large Train of Affections which fill up the dii- 
ferent Stages of human Lite, we perceive this obvious Diſtinc- 
tion among them; that ſome of them reſpect the Gd of the 
Individual, and others carry us beyond ourſelves to the God of 
the Species or Kind. The former have therefore been called 


Private, and the latter Public Aﬀections. Of the firſt Sort are 


Love. of Life, of Pleaſure, of Power, and the like. Of the 
laſt are a”, ey Gratitude, Friendſhip, Natural Affection, and 
the like, t the Private Paſſions , ſome reſpect merely the 
Security and Defence of the Creature, ſuch as R-/entment and 
Fear; whereas others aim at tome Poſitive Advantage or Good, 
as Wealth, Eaſe, Fame. The former Sort there- Der 
fore, becauſe of this Difference of Objects, may — 
be termed Defenſive Paſſions. Theſe anſwer to 7 
our Dangers, and prompt us to avoid them if we can, or boldly 
to encounter them when we cannot. | 
THe other Claſs of Private Paſſions, which 
purſue private poſitive Good, may be called Ap- 
petitive. However, we ſhall ſtill retain the Name 
of Private, in Contradiſtinction to the Defenſive 
Paſſions. Man has a great Variety of Wants to ſupply, and 
is capable of many Enjoyments, according to the ſeveral 
Periods of his Life, and the different dituations in which he 
is placed. To theſe therefore a ſujtable Train of Private Pal- 
ſions correſpond, which engage him in the Purſuit of whatever 
is neceſſary for his Subſiſtence or Welfare, 


Private or 
Appetiitive 
Paſftons. 


Ou 


* Here woe uſe Paſſions and Affections wwithout Diſtinctiaũ. Their Difference will 


be marked afterwards, 
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Public Paſ. Ou Public or Social Affections are adapted to 


font. the ſeveral Social Connections and Relations which 


we bear to others, by making us ſenſible of their Dangers, 
and intereſting us in their Wants, and ſo prompting us to 
ſecure them againſt one and ſupply the other. 


WHETHER this Hiſtoric Draught of Man, and 


The Appeal. of that Group of Figures and Connections with 


| which he is environed, be juſt or not, is a Matter 
not ſo much of Reaſoning as common Senſe and common Ex- 
perience, Therefore let every one conſult his Experience of 
what he feels within, and his KCnogledae of what is tranſacted 
abroad, in the /iztle or the great World in which he lives; and 
by that Experience, and that Knowledge, let the Picture be 
acknowledged /, or. pronounced the contrary - For to that 
Experience, and to that Knewledge, and to theſe alone, the 
Deſigner appeals. DA 
T EIS is the firſt Step then to diſcover the Duty and Deſli- 
nation of Man, the having analy ſed the Principles of which he 
is compofed. It is neceſſary, in the next Place, to conſider 
in what Order, Proportion, and Meaſure of thoſe inward Prin- 
ciples, Virtue, or a ſound Moral Lemper and right Conduct 
2 that we may diſcover whence, Moral Obligation 
ariſes, | | | | 


$.8-C . It. 
Of Duty, or Moral Obligation. 


The Meaſure F is by the End or Deſign of any Power or 


of Powers. Movement that we mult direct its Motions, 

and eſtimate the Degree of Force neceflary to its 
juſt Action. If it wants the Force requiſite for the obtaining 
its End, we reckon it deſective; if it has too much, ſo as to 
be carried beyond it, we ſay it is overcharged; and in either 
Cafe it is imperfe& and ill-contrived. If it has juſt enough 
to reach the Scope, we eſteem it right and as it ſhould be. 
Let us apply this Reaſoning to the Paſſions, 
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Tus Defence and Security of the Individual be- Meaſure of , 
ing the Aim of the defenſive Paſſions, that Security the defenſive 
and Defence muſt be the Zeaſure of their Strength Paſſions. 
or Indulgence. If they are 10 weak as tu prove inſufficient for 
that End, or if they carry ws beyond it, i. e. raiſe unneceſſary 
Commotions, or continue longer than is needful, they are un- 
fit to anſwer their original Deſign, and therefore are in an 
unſound and unnatural State. The Exerciſe of Fear or of 
Reſentment has nothing deſireable in it, nor can we give Way to 
either without painful Senſations. Without a certain Degree 
of them, we are naked and expoſed. With too high a he 
portion of them, we are miſerable, and often injurious to others. 
Tus Cowardice or. Timidity, which is the Exceſs of Fear, 
inſtead of ſaving us in Danger, gives it too formidable an Ap- 
pearance, makes us incapable of attending to the beſt Means 
of Preſervation, and diſarms us of Courage, our natural Ar- 
mour. . Fool-hardineſs, which js the Want of a due Meaſure 
of Fear, leads us heedleſsly into Danger, and lulls us into a 
pernicious Security. Revenge, i. e. exceſſive Reſentment, by. 
the Violence of its Commotion, robs us of that Preſence of 
Mind which is often the beſt Guard againſt Injury, and in- 
clines us to purſue the Aggreſſor with more Severity than Self- 
defence requires, Pufillanimity, or the Want of a juſt — 
nation againſt Wrong, leaves us quite unguarded, and tends 
to ſink the Mind into a paſſive enervated Tameneſs. There- 
fore ** to keep the defenſive Paſſions duly properticaed to our Dan- 
« gers, is their natural Pitch and Tenor.“ 


THE private Paſſions lead us to purſue fome Meaſure of 
poſitive Species of private Good: That Gad there- the private 
fore which is the Object and End of each muſt be £Pafrons. 
the Meaſure of their reipective Force, and direct their Opera- 
tion, If they are too weak or ſluggiſb to engage us in the Pur- 
ſuit of their ſevera] Objects, they are evidently deficzent ; but if 
they defeat their End by their Ne then are they ſtrain- 
ed beyond the juſt Tone of Nature, Thus Vanity, or an exceſ- 
ide Paſſion for Applauſe, betrays into ſuch Meanneſſes and lit- 
tle Arts of Popularity as makes us forfeit the Honour we ſo 
anxiouſly court, On the other Hand, a total Indifference about 
the Eſteem of Mankind removes a ſtrong Guard and Spur to 
Virtue, and lays the Mind open to the moſt abandoned Proſe- 
cutions. "Therefore, e heep our private Paſſions and Deſires 


«© proportioned to cur WANTS, is the juſt Meaſure and Pitch of 


« this Claſs of A feftions.” 
THE 
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| | ; Comparative TRE defenſive and private Paſſions do all agree 
Force. in general, in their Tendency or Conduciveneſs 
to theIntereſt or Good, of the Individual. There- 
fore, when there is a Colliſion of Intereſt, as may ſometimes 
happen, that Aggregate of Good or Happineſs, which is com- 
poſed of the particular Goods to which they reſpectively tend, 
; - muſt de the common Standard by which their comparative De- 
., grees of Strength are to be meaſured : That is to ſay, if any of 
them, in the Degree in which they prevail, are incompatible 
with the greateſt Aggregate of Good or moſt extenſive Intereſt 
of the Individual, then are they unequal and diſproportionate. 
For, in judging of a particular Sy/tem or Conſtitution of Pow- - 
ers, we call that the ſapreme or principal End in which the 
Aims of the ſeveral Parts or Powers coincide, and to which 
they are ſubordinate; and reckon them in due Proportion to 
each other, and right with regard to the Whole, when they 
maintain that Subordination of Subſerviency. Therefore, 
* to proportion our defenſive and private Paſſions in ſuch 
« Meaſure to our Dangers and Wants as beſt to ſecure the 
Individual, and obtain the greateſt Aggregate of private 
„Good or Happineſs, is their juſt Balance or comparative 
« Standard in caſe of Competition.“ | 


| In like manner as the pzblicor ſacral Affections 
—_— point at the Good of . wa Good mult be 
Aﬀections. the Meaſure of their Force. When a particular 

| ſocial Affection, as Gratitude or Friendſhip, which 
belongs to a particular ſacia! Cannection, viz. that of a Bene- 
factor or of a Friend, is too feeble to make us act the grateful 
or friendly Part, that Affection, being inſufficient to anſwer 
its End, is defective and unſound. If, on the other Hand, a par- 
ticular Paſſion of this Claſs caunteract or defeat the Intereſt 
it is deſigned to promote, by its Violence or Diſproportion, 
then is that Paſſion exceffive and irregular. Thus natural Af- 
fection, if it degenerates into a paſſianate Fondneſs, not only 
hinders the Parents from judging coolly of the Intereſt of their 7 
Offspring, but often leads them into a moſt partial and per- b 
nicious Indulgence, 


: 8 As every kind Affection paints at the Good of 

2 its l Object, it is poſſible there may be 

ſometimes a Colliſion of Intereſts or Goods. 

Thus the Regard due to a Friend may interfere with that which 

we owe to a Community. In ſuch a Competition of Intereſts, 
in is evident that the great is to be choſen ; and that is the 

greateſt 
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teſt Intereſt which contains the greateſt Sum or Aggre- 

e of public Good, greateſt in Quantity as well as Duration. 

his then is the common Standard by which the reſpective 
Forces and Subordinations of the ſocial Affections muſt be 
adjuſted. Therefore we conclude, that © this Claſs of Af- 
« feftions are ſound and regular when they prompt us 
« to purſue the Intereſt of Individuals in an intire Con- 
« filtency with the * Good, or, in other Words, 
<< when they are duly proportioned to the Dangers and 
« JYants of others, and to the various Relations in which we 
ec ſtand to [Individuals or to Society.” 

Thus we have found, by an Induction of Particulars, the 
natural Pitch or Tenor of the different Orders of Affection, 
conſidered apart by themſelves. Now as the Virtue or Per- 
feftion of every Creature lies in n Nature, or act- 
ing ſuitably to the juſt Proportion and Harmony of its ſeve- 
al Pow therefore, the VIRTUE of a Creature endowed 
„with ſuch Affections as Man muic conſiſt in obſerving or 
ce acting agreeably to their natural Pitch and Tenor.” Let 
this ſuffice at leaſt for its firſt rude Sketch. 

Bur, as there are no independent Affections in 3% 
the Fabric of the Mind, no Paſſion that ſtands by — 
itſelf, without ſome Relation to the reſt, we can- 
not pronounce of any one, conſidered APART, that it is either 
too ſtrong or too weak, Its Strength and juſt Proportion mutt 
be meaſured not only by its Subſerviency to its own imme- 
diate End, but by the Reſpect it bears to the whole Syſtem of 
Affection. Therefore, we ſay a Paſſion is 0 flrong, not 
only when it defeats its own End, but when it impairs the 
Force of other Paſſions, which are equally neceſſary to form 
a Temper of Mind ſuited to a certain Oecanamy or State; and 
too weak, not merely on account of its Inſuſſiciency to ſwer 
its End, but becauſe it cannot ſuſtain its Part or Office in the 
Balance of the whole Syſtem. Thus the Love of Life may 
be tao /frany when it takes from the Regard due to one's Coun- 
try, and will not allow one bravely to encounter Dangers, or 
even Death on its Account. Again, the Zove of Fame may 
be too weak when it throws down the Fences which render 
Virtue more ſecure, or weakens the Incentives which make it 
more active and public-ſpirited. | 

IF it be aſked, «+ How far may the Affections „ 
<< towards private Good or Happineſs be in- —_—_— 
« dulged?” One Limit was before fixed for the Factions. 
particular Indulgence of each, v7z, their Subordi- 

nation 
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nation to the common Aggregate of Good to the private Syſ- 
tem. In theſe therefore a due Regard is always ſuppoſed to 


be had to Health, Reputation, Fortune, the Freedom of Aftion, 
the unimpair d Exerciſe of Reaſen, the calni Enjoyment of one”s {> 
which are all private Goods, Another Limit now rejults 


from the Balance of Affection juſt named, wiz. ** The Secu- 


« rity and Happineſs of others ;” or, to expreſs jt more gene- 
rally, „a 3 Affection may be ſafely indulged, when, by 
ce that Indulgence, we do not violate the Obligations which 


4 reſult from our higher Relations or public Connections.“ 


A juſt Reſpect therefore being had to theſe Boundarics which 
Nature has fixed in the Breait of every, Man, what ſhould 
limit our Purſuits of private Happineſs ? Is Nature ſullen and 
penurious ? Or does the God of Nature envy the Happineſs 


of his Offspring ? 


WHETHER there is ever a real Colliſion of In- 

tereſts between the public and private Syſtem of 
Intereſts, Aﬀections, or the But 28581 55 Clak. has in 
View, will be afterwards conſidered; but where there is no 
Colliſion, there is little or no Danger of carrying either, 
but efpecially the public Affections, to Excels, provided 
both Kinds are kept ſubordinate to a diſcrect and cool Self- 
Love, and to a calm and univerſal Benevolence, which Princit- 


_ ples ſtand as Guards at the Head of cach Syſtem. 


Reſale. THis then is the Conduct of the Paſſions, con- 

ſidered as particular and ſeparate Forces, carrying 
us out to their reſpective Ends; and this is their Balance or 
Oeconomy, conitdered as compound Powers, or Powers mu- 
tually related, acting in Conjunction towards a cm End, 
and conſequently as forming a Sytem or Houle. 


Now, whatever adjuſts or maintains this Ba- 
lance, whatever in the human Conſtitution is 
formed for directing the Paſſions ſo as to keep 
them from defeating their own End or interfer- 
ing with cach other, muſt be a ati of a ſuperior Nature 
to them, and eug/t to direct their Meaſures and govern their 
Proportions But it was found that REASON or Reflection is 
iuch a Principle, which n= out the 'Tendency of our 
Paſſions, weighs their Influence upon private and public 
Happineſs, and ſhews the beſt Means of attaining either. It 
having been.likewiſe found that there is another directing or 
controuling 


du bor di na- 
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controuling Principle, which we call CansCIENCE or the 
AoRAL SENSE, which, by a native Kind of Authority, judges 
af Attections and Actions, pronouncing ſome 7% and gad, 
and others unzu/t and i; it follows that the Paſſions, which 
are mere [mpulſe or blind Forces, are Principles inferior 
and ſubordinate to this judging Faculty. THEREFORE, if we 
would follow the Order of Nature, 7. e. obferve the mutual 
Reſpects and the Subord nation which the different Parts of 
the human Conſtitution bear one to another, the Paſſions 
ought to be ſubjected to the Direction and Authority of the 
ieading or controuligg Principles. 


We conclude therefore, from this Hiduchian, [OT IP 
that „he Cunſtitutian or juſt Occoncmy of human A fits. = 
* Nature conhits in a regular Saberdinatian of ; 

«© the Paſſions and Afefions te the AUTHORITY of Cox- 
„ SCIENCE and the DigECTion of REASON.” 


Tur Subordination is regular, when the Pro- Occonomy of 
portion formerly mentioned is maintained; that Nature, or 
is to ſay, + When the DEFENSIVE Paſſions are rightT emper. 
kept proportioned to our DANGERS ; when the PRIVATE 
«< Paſſions are proportioned to our W ANTs; and when the PUB- 
IIc Affections are adapted to our PUBLIC CONNECTIONS,and 
«« proportioned to the Wants and Dangers of others.” This 
laſt Branch is expreſſed ſomewhat differently from the two 


former, in order to include that moſt important Relation in 


which we ſtagd, and thoſe indiſpenſable Laus of Duty which 
we owe to the great Author of our Nature, who, being ſu- 
premely perfect and happy, has no Wants to ſupply, and is 


obnoxious to no Poffibility of Change. 


Bur the natural State, or the found and vign- Human Vir- 
raus Conſtitution of any Creature, or the juſt Oe- las and Per- 
canomy of its Powers, we call its Health and Per- Fection. 
faction; and the acting agreeably to theſe, its VIRTVE or 
CooDwess, THEREFORE, the HEALTH and PERFECTION 
of Man muſt lie in the aforeſaid SUPREMACY of Consci- 
«« ENCE and REasoN, and in the SUBORDINATIioN of the 
„% Paſſions to their AUTHoRITY and DIRECT!oN, And i, 
„ VirxTVE or GooDNEss muſt conſiſt in acting agrezaoly to 
* that ORDER or OEcoxnomy,” 
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8 TraT ſuch an Ornament of the Mind, and 
0 ſuch a Conduct of its Powers and Paſſions, will 
fon + - ſtand the Teſt of Reaſon, cannot admit of any 

AW. «1 Diſpute. . For, upon a fair Examination into 
the Conſequences of Things, or the Relations and Aptitudes 
of Means to Ends, Reaſon evidently demonſtrates, and Experi- 
ence confirms it, that, To have our defenſtve Paſſions duly 
« proportioned to our Dangers, is the ſureſt Way to avoid 
« or get clear of them, and obtain the Security we ſeek 
« after. To proportion our private Paſſions to our Hants, 
« js the beſt Means to ſupply them ;—and, to adapt our pub- 
« lic Affectious to our ſocial Relations, and the Good of others, 
« js the molt effectual Method of fulfilling one, and procur- 
« ing the other.” In this Senſe, therefore, Virtue may be 
ſaid to be a „ Conduct conformable to Reaſon,” as Reaſon 
diſcovers an apparent Aptitude, in ſuch an Order and Oeconomy- 
of Powers and Paſſions, to anſwer the End for which they are 
naturally formed. | 
Ir the Idea of Moral Obligation is to be de- 
Connections duced merely from this Aptitude or Connection 
between Af. between certain Paſſions, or a certain Order 
Fectious 75 and Balance of Paſſions, and certain Ends ob- 
N , tained or to be obtained by them, then is Rea- 
ca of Moral Rafe; hich - ORs 
Obligation. ſon or Ręflaction, which perceives that Aptitude 
or Connection, the proper Judge of Moral Obli- 
gation; and on this Suppoſition it may be defined, as hath 
been done by ſome, the Connection between the Affection 
and the End, or, which is the ſame Thing, between the 
Atticn and the Motive; for the End is the Motive or the 
final Cauſe, and the Af/ection is the Action, or its imme- 
diate natural Cauſe. A Man, from mere Self-Love, may 
be induced to fulhl that Obligation which is founded on 
the Connection between the defenſive Paſſions and their Ends, 
or the private Paſhons and their Ends; becauſe in that 
Caſe his own Intereſt will prompt him to indulge them in 
the due Proportion required. But if he has no Affections 
which point beyond himſelf, no Principle but Self- Love, or 
ſome ſubtle Modification of it, what ſhall intereſt him in 
the Happineſs of others, where there is no Connection be- 
tween it and his own; or what Senſe can he have of Moral 
Obligation to promote it? Upon this Scheme, therefore, with- 
out public or ſocial Affection there could be no Motive, and 
conſequently no Moral Obligation, to a beneticent diſintereſted 
Conduct, 


Bur 
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Bur if the mere Connection between certain Paſſions, or a 
certain Order of Paſſions and certain Ends, are what conſti- 
tutes or gives us the Idea of Moral Obligation, then why may 
not the Appoſiteneſs of any Temper or Conduct, nay, of any 
Piece of Machinery to obtain its End, form an equally ſtri 
Moral Obligation? For the Connection and Aptitude are as 
ſtrong and invariable in the latter Inſtances as in the former. 
But as this is confounding the moſt obvious Differences of 
Things, we muſt trace the Idea of Moral Obligation to anotheg 
and a more natural Source, 

LET us appeal, therefore, to our inmoſt Senſe ,, i. 
and Experience, “How we ſtand affected to from E. 
c thoſe different Sets of Paſſions, in the juſt Wren 
« Meaſure and Balance of which we found a 
« right Temper to conſiſt.“ For this is intirely a Matter 
of Experience, in which we muſt examine, as in any other 
natural Inquiry, « What are the genuine Feelings and Ope- 
& rations of Nature, and what Affections or Symptoms of 
« them appear in the given Inſtance.” 

THE DEFENSIVE Paſſions, as Anger and Fear, Why the de. 

ive us rather Pain than Pleaſure, yet we cannot fenſrue Paſ- 
Felp feeling them when provoked by Injury, or font ap- 
expoſed to Harm. We account the Creature proved. 
imperfect that wants them, becauſe they are 
neceſſary to his Defence. Nay, we ſhould in fome Meaſure 
condemn ourſelves, did we want the neceſſary Degree of 
Reſentment and Caution, But if our Reſentment exceeds the 
rong received, or our Caution the Evil dreaded, we then 
blame ourſelves for having over- acted our Part. Therefore, 
while we are in Danger to be totally deſtitute of them we 
reckon a blameable Defect, and to feel them in a juſt, i. e. 
neceflary Meaſure, we approve, as ſuited to the Nature and 
Condition of ſuch a Creature as Man, But our Security 
obtained, to continue to indulge them, we not only diſapprove 
as hurtful, but condemn as unmanly, unbecoming, and mean-ſpirited ; 
Nor will ſuch a Conduct afford any ſelf-approving Joy when 
we coolly reflect whon it. | | 

W1rTH regard to the PRIVATE Paſſions, ſuch 
f Love of Life, Pleaſure, Eaſe, and the like, as Why the pri- 
theſe aim at private Good, and are neceſſary to Ve. 
the Perfection and Happineſs of the Individual, 
we ſhould reckon any Creature defefrve, and even blameable, 
that was deſtitute of them. Thus, we condemn the Man 
who imprudently ruins his Fortune, impairs his Health, or 
Expoſes his Life ; we not only pity him as an unfortunate 

Vol, II. 8 Creature, 
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Creature, but feel a Kind of Moral Indignation and Contempt 
of him, for having made himſelf ſuch. On the other hand, 
though a diſcreet Self-regard does not attract our Eſteem and 

Veneration, yet we approve of it in ſome Degree, in an higher 

and different Degree from what we would regard a well- 

. contrived Machine, as neceſſary to conſtitute a finiſhed Crea- 
ture, nay, to complete the virtuous Character, as exactly 
ſuited to our preſent indigent State, There are ſome Paſſions 
reſpecting private Good, towards which we feel higher De- 
grees of Approbation, as the Love of Knowledge, of Action, 
of Honour, and the like. We eiteem them as Marks of an 
ingenuous Mind, and cannot help thinking the Character 
in which they are wanting remarkably ſtupid, and in ſome 


Degree immoral. 
W1TH regard to the sociAL Affections, as 


Why the Compaſſion, natural Affection, Friendſhip, Bene- 
public. volence, and the like, we approve, admire, and 
love them in ourſelves, and, in all in whom 
we diſcover them, with an Eſteem and Approbation, if not 
different in Kind, yet ſurely far ſuperior in Degree, to what 
we feel towards the other Paſſions, Theſe we reckon neceſ- 
ſary, juſt, and excellently fitted to our Structure and State; 
and the Creature which wants them we call defective, ill- 
_ conſtituted, a Kind of Abortion, But the public Affections 
we eſteem as ſelf-worthy, originally and eternally amiable, 
We approve and congratulate ourſelves in proportion as we 
indulge them, and reckon thoſe deſerving of our Eſteem and 
Friendſhip who do fo. 
Diftin&ion Bur among the facial Affections we make 
eee obvious and conſtant Diſtinction, viz, be- 
bement and tween thoſe particular Paſſions which urge us 
calm Af with a ſudden Violence, and unealy Kind of 
feions, Senſation, to purſue the Good of their re- 
ſpective Objects, as Pity, natural Affection, and 
the like; and thoſe calm diſpaſſionate Affectious and Detires 
which prompt us more ſteadily and uniformly to promote 
the Happinels of others. "The former we generally call Paſ- 
ſions, to diſtinguiſh them from the other Sort, Which go more 
commonly by the Name of Affectians, or cam Deſires. The 
frſi Kind we approve indeed, and delight in; but we feel ſtill 
higher Degrees of Approbation and moral Complacence to- 
wards the %, and towards all Limitation of the particular 
Inſtinécts, by the Principle of wiverſal Benevolence. The 
more Objects the cam Affections take in, and the worthier - 
the: are, their Dignity ts in Proportion, ant: with this 
our 
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our Approbation keeps an exact Pace, A Character, on the 
other hand, which is quite diveſted of theſe public Affections, 
which feels no Love for the Species, but inſtead of it en- 
tertains Malice, Rancour, and IIl-will, we reckon totally im- 
moral and unnatural, 

Suck then are the Sentiments and Diſpoſitions we feel 
when theſe ſeveral Orders of Affection paſs before the mental 
Eye. 
| "Than, c that State in which we feel 
c ourſelves moved, in the Manner above de- Moral Obli- 
« ſcribed, towards thoſe Affections and Paſ- gation. 

« ſions, as they come under the Mind's Re- 
« view, and in which we are, inſtantaneouſly and indepen- 
„ dently of our Choice or Volition, prompted to a correſpon- 
dent Conduct, we call a State of MoRaL OBLIGATION.” 
Let us ſuppoſe, for Inftance, a Parent, a Friend, a Bene- 
factor, reduced to a Condition of the utmoſt Indigence and 
Diſtreſs, and that it is in our Power to give them immediate 
Relief. To what Conduct are we obliged? What Duty does 
Nature dictate and require in ſuch a Caſe? Attend to Nature, 
and Nature will tell, will tell with a Voice irreſiſtibly audible 
and commanding to the human Heart, with an Authorit 
which no Man can filence without being e 
and which no Man can elude but at his Peril: * That im- 
*« mediate Relief our to be given.“ Again, let a Friend, 
a Neighbour, or even a Stranger, have lodged a Depoſit in 
our Hands, and after ſome Time reclaim it, no ſooner do 
theſe Ideas of the Confidence repoſed in us, and of Property 
not transferred, but depoſited, occur, than we immediately and 
unavoidably feel and recognize the OBLIGATION to reſtore 
it. In both theſe Caſes we ſhould condemn and even loathe 
ourſelves if we acted otherwiſe, as having done, or omitted 
doing, what we oyght not, as having acted beneath the Dignity 
of our Nature ;—contrary to our moſt intimate Senſe of 
Right and I/rong ;—we ſhould accuſe ourſelves as guilty of 
Ingratitude, Injuſtice, and Inhumanity, — and be conſcious of 
deſerving the Cenſure, and therefore dread theReſentment, of 
all rational Beings. —But in complying with the Obligation, 
we feel] Joy and Seif-Approbation,—are conſcious of an in- 
violable Harmony between our Nature and Duty, and think 
ourſelves intitlæd to the Applauſe of every impartial Spectator 
of our Conduct. 
: To deſcribe therefore what we cannot per- yg, O. 
aps define, a State of MORAL OB1 1GATION 
is „that State in which a Creature, enJucd with 
| 8 2 & ſuch 


gation, 
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& ſuch Senſes, Powers, and Afﬀettions of Man, would con- 


_ & gdemn himſelf, and think he deſerved the Condemnation of 


c all others, ſhould he refuſe to fulfil it; but would approve 
« himſelf, and expect the Approbation of all others, upon 
&« complying with it.” [QUE 

Moral Agent. AXD we call him a MoRAL AGENT, who is 


in ſuch a State, or is ſubject to Moral Obligation. 


Therefore, as Man's Structure and Connections often ſubject 
him to ſuch a State of Moral Obligation, we conclude that 
he is a MORAL AGENT. But as Man may ſometimes act 
without 4nowing what he does, as in Caſes of Frenſy or 
Diſeaſe, or in many natural Functions; or, knowing what he 
does, he may act without Cheice or Afedtion, as in Caſes 
Moral Aion of Neceſſity or Compulſion ; therefore to deno- 
good and bad. minate an Action Adoral, i. e. approveable, or 

blameable, it muſt be done #nowtingly and willing- 
ly, or from Affefion and Choice. A morally good Action 


“then is to fulſil a Moral Obligation knowingly and will- 


« ingly.” And a morally. bad Action, or an immoral Action, 
is, „to violate a Moral Obligation knowingly and will- 
e ingly.” The propoſed Brevity of the Inquiry will not ad- 
mit of entering into the minuter Diſtinctions of Actions. 

As not an Aclion, but a Series Actions, con- 


8 ſtitute a CHARACTER ; as not an Affection, but 
Temper good a Series of Aﬀettions, conſtitute a'I emper; and as 


and had we denominate Things by the Groſs, a forttori, 
or by the Qualities which chiefly prevail in 
them; therefore we call that a ** morally good Charafter, in 
„ which a Series of morally goed Actions prevail;“ and that a 
« morally good Temper, in which a Series of morally good Affoftions 
« have the Aſcendant.” A bad Character and bad 'I'emper 
are the Reverſe, But where the above-mentioned Order or 
Proportion of Paſſions is maintained, there a Series of morally 
good Afettions and Attions will prevail. THEREFORE, to 
maintain that Order and Proportion, is to have a moreally 
& good Temper and Character.“ But a “ morally good Temper 
% and Character is MoRAL RECTITUDE, INTEGRITY, VIA.“ 
cc TUE, or the CoMPLETION oF DuTy.” ' 
PO IF it be aſked, after all, « How we come by 
5 the Idea of Moral Obligation or Duty?” We 
Moral Oh, may answer, that we come by it in the fame 


ao A 7p 0 . 
gation, Way as by our other er12iral and primary Per. 


gation 


ceptions We receive them all from Nature, 
er the great Author of Nature, For this Idea of Aral Obli- 


n 
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gation is not a Creature of the Mind, or dependent on any 
previous Act of Volition, but ariſes on certain Occaſions, or 


when certain other Ideas are preſented to the Mind, as neceſ- 


ſarily, inſtantaneouſly, and unavaidably, as Pain does upon 
too near an Approach to the Fire, or Pleaſure from the Fruition 
of any Good. It does not, for Inſtance, depend on our 
Choice, whether we ſhall feel the Obligation to ſuccour a 
diitreſſed Parent, or to reſtore a Depoſit intruſted to us when 
it is recalled, We cannot call this a compoUND Idea made 
up of one or more ſimple Ideas. We may indeed, nay we 
muſt, have ſome Ideas antecedent to it, e. g. that of a Parent 
—in Diſtreſs—of a Child—able to relieve—of the Relation 
of one to the other—of a 'Truſt—of Right, Sc. But none 
of theſe Ideas conſtitute the Perception of Obligation, This 


is an Idea quite diſtinct from, and ſomething ſuperadded to, 


the Ideas of the Correlatives, or the Relation ſubſiſting be- 
tween them. Theſe indeed, by a Law of our Nature, are 
the Occaſion of ſuggeſting it; but they are as totally different 
from it as Colours are from Sounds. By Senſe of Reflection 
we perceive the Correlatives, our Memory recalls the Favours 
or Depoſit we received, the vatious Circumſtances of the Caſe 
are Matters of Fact or Experience; but ſome delicate inward 
Organ or Power, or call it what we pleaſe, does, by a certain 
inſtantaneous Sympathy, antecedent to the cool Deductions 
of Reaſon, and independent of previous Inſtruction, Art, or 
Volition, perceive the Moral Harmony, the living, irreſiſtible 
Charms of Moral Obligation, which immediately intereſts the 
correſpondent Paſſions, and prompts us to fulfil its awful 
Dictates, 
WE need not apprehend any Danger from the 
Quickneſs of its Deciſions, nor be frightened The Ufe of 
becauſe it looks like [n/tinft, and has been Reaſon in 
called ſo. Would we approve one for delibe- Moral Cafes. 
rating long, or reaſoning the Matter much at 
Leiſure, whether he ſhould relieve a diſtreſſed Parent, feed a 
{tarving Neighbour, or reſtore the Fruſt committed to him? 
Should we not ſuſpect the Reaſoner of Knavery, or of very 
weak Affections to Virtue ? Weemploy Reajen, and worthily 
employ it, in examining the Condition, Relations, and other 
Circumſtances of the Agent or Patient, or of thoſe with 
whom either of them are connected, or, in other Words, 
the State of the Caſe: And in complicated Cafes, where the 
Circumitances are many, it may require no ſmall Attention 
to find the true State of the Caſe; but when the IT” 
83 0 
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of the Agent or Patient, and the Circumſtances of the Action 
are obvious, or come out ſuch after a fair Trial, we ſhould 
ſcarce approve him who demurs on the Obligation to that 
Conduct which the Caſe ſuggeſts. Thus, ſuppoſe one te 
depoſit with us a Sword, which he comes afterwards to re- 
claim, but in ſuch Circumſtances, ſuppoſe of Frenſy or 
Melancholy, as give us good Ground to ſuſpect that he will 
uſe it to the Hurt of others, or of himſelf: In ſuch a Caſe 
it belongs to Reaſon or Prudence coolly to weigh every Cir- 
cumſtance, the Condition of the Proprietor, the Conſequences 
of reſtoring the Depoſit, and the like; nor thould we, on that 
Suppoſition, condemn the heſitating about the reſtoring it ; 
but let the Proprietor return to himſelf, the Obligation to 
Reſtitution being now apparent, we ſhould juſtly ſuſpect the 

Demurrer of ſomething criminal or knaviſh. 
As to that Objection againſt this original Per- 
Inflin@ con- ception of Moral Obligation, taken from its being 
fidered. an Inſtinct or neceſſary Determination of our 
Nature; are not the Wogan, or Determi- 
nations of Reaſon equally neceſſary ? Does not every intuitive 
| | Perception or Judgement neceſſarily extort our Aſſent, when 
i tne Agreement or Diſagreement of the Ideas which are com- 
| pared is perceived? Jr/tin# indeed has been conſidered as 
} ſomething relative merely to bodily Senſe and Appetite, a mere 
f brutal Senſation or Iinpulſe, in which the Mind, or our ſublimer 

| 
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Powers have no Part; and therefore it is a Term that has been 
thought obnoxious to great Exceptions in Morals ; but is a mo- 
ral Power of Perception, or a moral Determination, the worſe 
for being interwoven with the very Frame and Conſtitution of 
cur Nature, for being inſtantaneous, uniform, and ſteady in its 
Operations or Deciſion? Why ſhould ſuch a Divine Inſtinct 
be thought leſs rational, leis ſuitable to the Dignity of the 
Mind, than thoſe intuitive Perceptions which are converſant 
: about abſtract "Truths, and ariſe neceſſarily and inſtantaneouſly 
j from the obvious Relations of Things? And if Reaſon with 
all its Sagacity may ſometimes err, nay often does, why ſhould 


0 

I any other Power of Perception be thought infallible, or be 
- 
[ 


condemned as brutal and irrational if it is not ? 
FRou what has been ſaid it is evident, that 
Pleaſure, not jt is not the Pleaſure cr agreeable Senfations 
the Jara of which accompany the Exerciſe of the ſeveral 
Obi gation. Affections, nor thoſe coniequent to the Ac- 
tions, that conſtitute MoRaL OBLIGATION, 
or excite in us the Idea of it. That Pleaſure is poſterior 
| to 
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to the Idea of Obligation, and frequently we are obliged, and 
acknowledge . 7 under an Obligation, to ſuch Affec- 
tions and Actions as are attended with Pain; as in the Trials 
of Virtue, where we are obliged to ſacrifice private to pub- 
lie Good, or a preſent Pleaſure to a future Intereſt, We have 
Pleaſure in ſerving an aged Parent, but it is neither the Per- 
ception nor Proſpect of that Pleaſure which gives us the 
Idea of Obligation to that Conduct. 

THEREFORE, when we uſe theſe Terms, Obligation, Duty, 
Ought, and the like, they ſtand for a ſimple Idea, an original 
uncompounded Feeling or Perception of the human Mind, as 
much as any Idea whatſoever, and can no more be defined 
than any other ſimple Idea; and this Perception is not a Crea- 
ture of the Mind, but a Ray emaning directly from the Fa- 
ther of Lights, a fair genuine Stamp of his Hand who im- 
preſſed every vital and original Energy on the Mind, or, if we 
chuſe rather to ſay, who ordained thoſe Laws of Perception 
by which moral Forms attract and charm us with an irreſiſtible 
Power, 

Bur becauſe the learned Dexterity of human Wit has ſo 
_ marvellouſly puzzled a plain and obvious Subject, we ſhall 
conſider ſome of thoſe ingenious T heories by which Moraliſts 
have deduced and explained Moral Obligation. 


r 


Various Hypotheſes concerning Moral Obligation. 


TVROM the Induction which has been made, we ſhall be 
able to judge with more Advantage of the different Hy- 
potheſes which have been contrived to deduce the Origin of 
Moral Obligation. | 
HosBBEs, who ſaw Mankind in an unfavour- 
able Attitude, involved in all the Diſtraction The Scheme 
and Miſery of aCivil War, ſeems to have taken of Hobbes. 
too narrow and partial a View of our Nature, 
and has therefore drawn it in a very odious and uncomfort- 
able Light. Next to the Deſire of Self- preſervation, he 
makes the governing Paſſions in Man the Love of Glory 
and of Power; and from theſe, by an arbitrary, unnatural, 
and unſupported Hypotheſis, contrary to common Expe- 
rience and common Languages he attempts to deduce all 
4 the 
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the other Paſſions which inflame the Minds and influence 


the Manners of Men. All Men, ſays he, are by Nature 
equal, that is to ſay, according to his own Explanation, the 
weakeſt can do as much Miſchief as the ſtrongeſt ; all de- 
fire and have an equal Right to the ſame Things, and want 
to excel each other in Power and Honexr ; but as it is im- 


+Y PO for all to poſſeſs the ſame Things, or to obtain a 


re-eminence in Power and Honour, hence muſt ariſe mu- 
tual Conteſts, a natural Paſſion to invade the Property, and 
level the Power and Character of each other, and to raiſe 
and ſecure themſelves againſt the Attempts of others *. This 
State of Things, in which every Man, having a Right to 
every thing, has likewiſe a Right to prevent his Neighbour 
by Force or Fraud, he tells us, muſt naturally produce a 
State of War and mutual Carnage, In ſuch a State, he 
adds, nothing can be called unjuſt or unlawful ; for he who 
has a Right to the End has allo a Right to the only Means 
of obtaining or ſecuring it, which, according to him, are 
Force or Fraud. And this State he calls the State of Na- 
ture. — But our ſhrewd Philoſopher ſubjoins, that Men, 
being aware that ſuch a State muſt terminate in their own De- 
* agreed to ſurrender their private unlimited Right 
into the Hands of the Majority, or ſuch as the Majority 
ſhould appoint, and to ſubject themſelves for the future to 
common Laws, or to common Judges or Magiſtrates. In 
conſequence of this Surrender, and of this mutual Compact 
or Agreement, they are ſecured againſt mutual Hoſtilities, and 
Bound or obliged to a peaceable and good Behaviour; fo that it 
is no longer lawful or juſt (the good Man means ſafe and pru- 
dent) to invade and encroach on another: For this would 
be contrary to Compact, and a Violation of his Promiſe and 
Faith.— Therefore, as there could be no Injuſtice previous to 
this Compact, ſo the Compact, and it alone, muſt be the Ori- 
in of Fu/?ice, the Foundation of Duty and Moral Obligation. 
his is our ſubtle Philoſopher's Scheme! | 

Bur one may aſk him, What Obligation is a Man under 
to keep his Promiſe, or ſtand to his Compact, if there be 
no Obligation, no Moral Tie, diſtinct from that Promiſe 
and that Compact, independent of and previous to both ? If 
there is none, they muſt prove a mere Rope of Sand, and 


Men are left as looſe and unſociable as ever, as much Bar- 


barians and Wolves as before this Union. But if there is 


a diſtin and previous Obligation to Fidelity, Honour, and 


a Re- 
Vid. Hob. de Cite, cap, i. ii. and Leviath, c. xvii, &c, 
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' a Regard to one's Engagements, then Right and Wrong, Juſ- 
tice and Injuſtice, are antecedent to Compact. Perhaps he 
will tell us that the Neceflity of the Caſe, or a Regard to our 
own Safety, which is included in that of the Public, obliges 
us to adhere to our Engagements. We may be compelled or 
puniſhed for Breach of Faith by thoſe to whom we transfer 
our Rights. Force, or | ſuperior Strength of the Majority to. 
controul or puniſh the Refractory, is, no Doubt, the 
Origin of the Obligation, if he will ſpeak out; and Se! 
is its only Judge and Meaſure. And if this be al n what 
Obligation is a Man under to Gratitude, Charity, Friendſhip, 
and all thoſe Duties of Humanity which fall not under the 
Cognizance or Confroul of Law ? What Obligations to pri- 
vate Veracity, Honeſty, and Fidelity, when a Man may be a 
K nave with Safety ? Phat Scheme, therefore, which ſets us 
looſe from fuch Obligations, and involves us in ſuch Ahſurdi- 
ties, muſt be itſelf both abſurd and wicked. That State of 
Nature which it ſuppoſes as its Foundation is a mere Chimera, 
a Viſion of his own Brain, which, from the Condition and 
Nature of the Creature, the Growth of a Family, the Riſe of 
a Tribe or Clan, we have no Reaſon to believe ever ſubſiſted; 
therefore the Superſtructure which he has raiſed on that Foun» 
dation is fictitious and chimerical. Hobbes took it for granted, 
that all Men were Knaves or Fools, and wanted to dreſs up 
a Syſtem of Government agreeable to the corrupt 'Taſte of the 
reigning Powers, and to the Genius of a moſt diſſolute Court, 
a Government contrived to make a ſmall Part of Mankind 
Tyrants, and all the reſt Slaves. He meaſured Virtue by mere 
Utility; and while he pretends to be the firſt that diſcovereg 
this Connection, and gave the only true Reaſon for the Practice 
of Honeſty, he ſcems to have miſunderſtood or wilfully over- 
looked its true Nature, and its inſeparable Connection with 
the Perfection and Happineſs of the Individual. 

ANOTHER Set of Moraliits eſtabliſh Morals 
upon the Will or poſitive Appointment of the 
Deity, and call Virtue a Conformity to that 
Will or Appointment. All Obligation, they (ay, 
ſuppoſes one who obliges, or who has a Right to 
preſcribe, and can reward the Obedient, and puniſh the Diſ- 
obedient. This can be none but our Creator. His Will there- 
fore is our Law, which we are bound to obey. And this they 
tell us is only ſufficient to bind or oblige ſuch imperfect and 
corrupt Creatures as we are, who are but feebly moved with 
a Senſe of the Beauty and Excellency of Virtue, and ſtrongly 
1wayed by Paſſion, or Views of Intereſt, 


Scheme of 
Conformity to 
the Divine 
Will. 


THAT 
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THAT Virtue, or ſuch a Conduct of the Paſſions as hath 
been above deſcribed, is agreeable to the Vill of God, is evi- 
dent beyond Diſpute, as that Conduct or Scheme of Duty 
is pointed out to us by our inward Structure, and as that 
inward Structure is the Effect of the Will or Appointment of 
the Deity. Whatever therefore is agreeable or correſpon- 
dent to our inward Structure, muſt likewiſe be agreeable or 
correſpond to the Will of God. So that all the Indications 
or Sanctions of our Duty, which are declared or enforced by 
our Structure, are and may be conſidered as Indications or 
Sanctions of the Will of our Creator. If theſe Indications, 
through Inattention to or Abuſe of the Structure, prove in- 
ſufficient to declare; or if theſe Sanctions, through the Weak- 
neſs or Wickedneſs of Men, prove inſufficient to enforce 
Obedience to the Divine Will, and the Deity is pleaſed to 
| ſuperadd new Indications.or new Sanctions; theſe additional 
9 Indications or Sanctions cannot, and are not ſuppoſed by 
F the Aſſertors of this Scheme, to add any new Duty or new 

Moral Obligation; but only a new and clearer Promulgation 

of our Duty, or a new and ſtronger Sanction or Motive 

from Intereſt to perform that Duty and to fulfil that Obli- 

tion to which we were bound before, It makes no Dif- 

erence as to the Matter of Obligation, after what Manner 

the Will of our Creator is enforced or declared to us, whe- 

ther by Word or Writ, or by certain inward Notices and 

Determinations of our own Mind, ariſing according to a 

neceſſary Law of our Nature. —— By which-ever of theſe 

Ways we ſuppoſe the Divine Will intimated to us, the firſt 

Queſtion that naturally occurs to us is, Why we are oblig- 

| « ed to obey the Divine Will?“ If it be anſwered, that 
he is our Superior, and can reward or puniſh us as we are 
obedient or refractory; this is reſting Obligation upon the 
Foot of Intereſt. If we ſay, that he is our Creator and 
Benefactor, and we ought to obey our Creator, and be grateful 
| to our Benefuclor, this refers our Obligation to an inward 
| Senſe or Perception that Obedience is due to one's Creator, 
4 Gratitude to one's Benefattor. Upon what other Principle 
| | but this can we connect thote Relations, and that Obedience 
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and Gratitude, unleſs we recur to the Principle of Self: in- 

tereſt juſt now mentioned? If the Scheme of Duty and 
Fi Hara Obligation be thought to reſt on too ſlight a Foun- 
þ dation, when built on Moral Perception and the Affections 
of our Nature, becauſe theſe are found inſufficient to bind 
| or rather to compel Men to their Duty, we tear the fame” 
{ | Objection 
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Objection will milltate againſt this Scheme, ſince all the 
Declarations and Sanctions of the Divine Will have not 
hitherto had their due Effect in producing a thorough and 

univerſal Reformation. | 
Wu ſome ſpeak of the Mill of Gad as the Rule of Duty, 
they do not certainly mean a blind arbitrary Principle of 
Action, but ſuch a Principle as is directed by Reaſon, and 
governed by Wiſdom, or a Regard to certain Ends in /Pre- 
ference to-others, Unleſs we ſuppoſe ſome Principle jn the 
Deity analogous to our Senſe of Obligation, ſome antecedent 
Aﬀection, or Determination of his Natere, to prefer ſome 
Ends before others, we cannot aſſign any ſufficient, or indeed 
any poflible Reaſon, why he ſhould will one Thing more 
than another, or have any Election at all. Whatever there- 
fore is the Ground of his Choice or Will, muſt be the Ground 
of Obligation, and not the Choice or Will itſelf. That 
this is ſo, appears farther from the common Diſtinction which 
Divines and Philoſophers make between Moral and Poſitive 
Commands and Duties. The former they think obligatory, 
antecedent to Will, or at leaſt to any Declaration of it; the 
latter obligatory only in conſequence of a politive Appoint- 
ment of the Divine Will. But what Foundation can there be 
for this Diſtinction, if all Duty and Obligation be equally 
the Reſult of mere Will ? 

A more refined Tribe of Philoſophers have 
attempted to lay the Fourdation of Morals Scheme ef 
much deeper, and on a more large and firm Truth, of the 
Bottom, wiz. the Natures and Reaſons, the Natures and 
Truth and Fiineſſes of Things, Senſes and Aﬀec-- Reaſons of 
tions, they tell us, are vague and precarious Things. 
and though they were not, yet irrational Prin- 
ciples of Action, and conſequently very improper Founda- 
tions on which to reſt the eternal and immutable Obligations 
of Morality, Therefore they talk much of the abſtract Na- 
tures and Reaſons of Things, of eternal Differences, unal- 
terable Relations, Fitneſſes and Unfitneſſes reſulting from 
thoſe Relations; and from theſe eternal Reaſons, Differences, 
Relations, and their conſequent Fitnefles, they ſuppoſe Moral 
Olligation to ariſe. A Conduct agreeable to them, or, in 
other Words, „ Conformity to Truth, they call Virtue, and 
*« the Reverſe they call Vice *.“ 

WE perceive the Natures of Things by different Organs 
or Sences; and our Reaſon acts upon them when ſo perceived, 

and 


See Dr. Clarke, Moollaſtan, and other eminent Writers, 
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and inveſtigates thoſe Relations which ſubſiſt between them, 
or traces what is true, what is falſe, what may be affirmed, 
and what denied concerning them. Thus by Senſe or Expe- 
rience we perceive the Nature or Character of a Benefactor, 
and of a Beneficiary (if one may ſo expreſs it); and upon com- 


paring them together, a third Idea is ſuggeſted to us, which 


we call the Relation between the Benefactor and Beneficiary; 
we likewiſe perceive the Foundation of that Relation ſome Be. 
nefit received. But are any of theſe Ideas that which we un- 
derſtand by the Moral Duty or Obligation, the Idea of Gratitude 


due to the Benefactor from the Beneficiary? This is evidently a 


diſtinct Perception, obvious to ſome Senſe, Organ, or Power of 
Perception, but not the Reſult of Reaſoning. Suppole farther, 
the Bene factor in Priſon for a ſmall Debt, and the Beneficiary in 
Affluence: Rea/on may ſuggeſt to the latter, that a little Share 


of his Wealth beſtowed on the former will make a conſiderable 


Change in his State to the better; but will Reaſon, mere Rea. 
fon, without ſome Degree of Affection, prompt him to ſuch a 
well-placed 8 ? or will the Perception of his Relation to 
his l and of the Benefit received, lead him to approve 
fuch a Conduct, unleſs we ſuppoſe a Senſe of Feeling quite 
different from that Perception of the intervening Relation, 
and of the Ground of that Relation ? We might, thereforgg 
perceive all the poſſible Reaſons, Relations, and Differences 
of Things, and yet be totally indifferent to this or that Con- 
duct, unleſs we were endued with ſome Senſe or Affection by 
which we approved and loved une, or diſapproved and diſliked 
the other Conduct. Reaſon may perceive a Fitneſs or Aptitude 
to a certain End; but without ſome Senſe or Acſtection we can- 
not propoſe, or indeed have any Idea of an Eng, and without 
an End vie cannot conceive any Inducement to Action. 
Therefore, before we can underitand the Natures, Reaſons, 
and Fitneſſes of Things, which are ſaid to be the Foundation 
of Morals, we muſt know what Natures are meant, to what 
Ends they are fitted, and from what Principles or Affections 
they are prompted to act ; otherwiſe we cannot judge of the 
Duty required, or of the Conduct becoming that Being whom 
we ſuppoſe under Hora Obligation. But let the Natures be 
once given, and the Relations which ſubſiſt among them be 
afcertained, we can then determine what Conduct will be 
obligatory to ſuch Natures, and adapted to their Condition 
and Occonomy. And to, the ſame Natures, placed in the 
ſame Relations, the fame Conduct will be eternally and in- 
variably proper and obligatory, 


To 
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To call Morality a Conformity to Truth, gives no Idea, ns 
Charactetiſtic cf it, but what ſeems equally applicable to /7ee. 
For whatever Propoſitions are predicable of Virtue, as that ic 
flows from good Affection, or is agreeable to the Order of our 
Nature,—tends to produce Happineſs, —is beheld with Ap- 
probation, and the like; the contrary Propoſitions are equally 
true, and may be equally predicated of Vice. What is Truth, 
but the Conformity of Propoſitions to the Nature or Exiſtence 
and Reality of Things? And has not Vice its Nature, its 
Exiſtence, its Adjuncts and Conſequences, as much as Yirtue? 
And are not Propoſitions conformable to them true Propo- 
fitions? And therefore is not a Conduct ſuited to, ot fignihca- 
tive of, ſuch true Propofitions, a true Conduct, or a Conduct 
conformable to Truth? Could we underſtand a Watch- maker, 
a Painter, or a Statuary, talking of their reſpective Arts, ſhould 
they tell us that a Watch, a Picture, or a Statue, were 
when they were true, or done according to Truth, and that 
their Art lay in adjuſting them to Truth ? Would they not 
ſpeak more intelligibly, and more to the Purpoſe, if they ſhould 
explain to us their End or Uſe, and, in order to that, ſhew us 
their Parts both together and ſeparately, the Bearings and Pro- 
portions of thoſe Parts, and their Reference to that End? 1s 
not ſuch a Detail hkewiſe neceſſary to underſtand Human Na- 
ture, its Duty and End? Will the Truth, the abſtract Na- 
tures and Reaſons, the eternal Relations and Fitneſſes of 
Things, form ſuch a Detail ? But ſuppoſe it could, yet what 
Degree of Virtue or Vice does Truth admit? Truth is a 
ſimple, uniform, invariable Thing, incapable of Intention or 
Remifſion. But Virtue and Vice admit of almoſt infinite De- 
grees and Variations, and therefore cannot conſiſt of, or be 
founded upon, a Thing which admits of none. For ſuch as is 
the Foundation, ſuch muſt the Superſtructure be. 

Bur it is ſaid, that to deduce Moral Obliga- 
tion from the Conſtitution of our Nature, and an O6&jetion - 
Inward Senſe, is to render it exceedingly preca- again? the 
rious and mutable, becauſe Man might have Schewe i 
been differently conſtituted, fo as to approve of Sedation II. 
Treachery, Malice, Cruelty; and then another 
or a quite contrary Train of Duties would have been required, 
or obligatory, 1 

Trar Human Nature m'ght kave been other- 
wite conſtituted than it is, is perhaps true; but The A,. 
that it could have been better conſtituted, con- 
ſide ring its preſent State and Cireumitances, may be juſtly 
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queſtioned under his Government who does every Thing 


in Number, Weight, and Meaſure, and who has poured 
Wiſdom and Beauty over all his Works. The little Sketch 
that hath been given of our Nature ſhews that it is admirably 
adapted to our preſent Condition, and the various Connections 
we ſuſtain: We could not have ſubſiſted, or at leaſt not have 
ſubſiſted ſo well, in ſuch a Condition, nor maintained ſuch 


Connections, without that ſucceſſive Train of Powers and 


Paſſions with which we are endued. Without them, or with 


a contrary Set, we muſt have been miſerable. And he who 


ordained the Condition, and ſettled the Connections, muſt 
likewiſe have ordained that Conduct of Powers, and that Ba- 


lance of Paſſions, which is exactly proportioned to that Con- 
dition and to thoſe Connections. Such an Order of Creatures 
being ſuppoſed, and ſuch a Condition with ſuch Connections 


being given, ſuch a Conduct as has been traced out mult 
be eternally and invariably ebligazory to ſuch Creature fo 
placed and ſo connected. Hag Man been a different Crea- 
ture, and placed in different Circumſtances, a Spider for In— 
ſtance, or an Hound, a different Set of Duties would have 


then become him; the Web, the Vigilance, the rapacious 


Conduct of the former ; the Sagacity, the Love of Game, and 


Swiftneſs of the latter, and the Satisfaction of Appetite, the 


Propagation and Loye of Offspring common to both, would 
have fulfilled the Deſtinations of his Nature, and been his 
proper Buſineſs and Oeconomy. But as Man is not only a 
Senſible, an Attive, and a Social, but a Rational, a Political, 
and a Religious Creature, he has a nobler Part to act, and 
more numerous and more important Obligations to full, 
And if afterwards, in any future Period of his Duration, he 
ſhall be advanced to a ſuperior Station, and take in wider 
Connections, the Sphere of his Duty and the Number and 
Weight of his Obligations mult increaſe in proportion. Had 
a Creature therefore, ſituated and connected as an, been 
formed with Diſpoſitions to approve of Treachery, Malice, 
or Cruelty, ſuch a Temper or Conſtitution would have been 
evidently deſtructive of bis Happineſs. Now if we imagine 
the Deity prefers ſome Ends to others, ſuppoſe the Hap- 
pineſs of his Creatures to their Miſery, he muſt likewite 
prefer the Means moſt adapted to thoſe Ends. Therefore, 
ſuppoling the Deity neceilarily wiſe and good, he could not 


have implanted in us ſuch Diſpoſitions, or, in other Words, 


could not have annexed Feelings of Approbation to a Con— 


duct fo incongruous to our State, and to ſubverſive of our 
Happineſs. 
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Happineſs. Conſequently, amidſt the infinite Variety of poſ- 
ſible Conſtitutions, Vice could never have been approveable, 
and of courſe not obligatory.— T HEREFORE, © the Scheme 
« of Human Nature above propoſed reſts on the ſame Founda- 
« tion as the Divine Wiſdom and Goodneſs, and the Scheme 
<« of. Moral Obligation erected upon it muſt be equally im- 
& mutable and immoral.” And that the Deity is wiſe and 
good, ſupremely and univerſally ſo, Nature cries aloud through 
all her Works, 2 | 

Bu it is farther objected againft this Scheme, 
that Mankind differ 4 in their Moral Ge. | 
Sentiments, ſome approving. Treachery, Re- 
venge, and Cruelty, nay djs Nations approving Theft, the 
Expoſition of Infants, and many other Crimes of as black a 
Dye: Therefore the Meral Senſe, recommended as the Judge 
of Morals, is either not univerſal, or a very uncertain and 
fallacious Rule. 0 

As to that Diverſity of Opinion, or rather of 
Practice, concerning Moral Obligation, we can The Anſwer. 
no more conclude from thence that the internal 3 
Perception, or Moral Senſe of Right or Mrong, is not an uni- 
verſal or certain Standard or Rule of judging in Morals, 
than we can infer from the different Taſtes in Painting, or 
different Opinions concerning the Merit of the ſame Por- 
formances, that there is-no Standard in Painting, no certain 
and uncontroverted Principle of the Art. In the laſt, Men 
appeal from particular Taſtes, Manners, and Cuſtoms, to Na- 
ture, as the ſupreme Standard, and acknowledge that the Por- 
tection of the Art lies in the juſt Imitation of it; but from a 
Diverſity in Organs, in Capacity, in Education, from Fa- 
vour, Prejudice, and a thouſand other Circumitances, they 
differ in applying the Rule to particular Inſtances. * The fame 
E holds in Morals; Men admit the Rule in General, and 
appeal to our common Nature and to common Senſe, nay ſel- 
dom differ or judge wrong in impartial Caſes. When at 
any Time they miſapply or deviate from the received Stan- 
dard, a fair and ſatistying Account may be given of their Va- 
Tlations. 

WE have heard of States which allowed Theft, and the 
Expolition of lame or deformed Children. But in thoſe States 
there was hardly any Property, all Things were common; and 
to train up a hardy, ſhitting, ſagacious Youth, was thought 
tar preferable to the Security of any private Property, The 
Expoſition of their Children was eſteemed the Sacrifice of 
private Social Affection to the Love of the Public. We need 

2 not 
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not doubt but they loved their Children; but as ſuch Children 

were accounted ufeleſs, and even hurtful to a Common- 

wealth formed intirelr upon a warlike Plan, they reckoned 

it gallant to prefer the public to the ſtrongeſt and moſt 

endearing 4 Intereſt: So that theit Miſtake lay in ſup- 

poſing a real Competition between thoſe Intereſts, not in diſ- 

avowing or diveſting themſelves of parental Affection; a 

1 M.ͤ,iſtake into which they would not have fallen, had they en- 
4 joyed a more natural, refined, and extenſive Syſtem of Po- 
| In ſome Countries they put their aged decrepid Parents 

to Death, but 1s it becauſe they condemn or want natural 
Affection? No; but they think it the beſt Proof of their Af- 
fection to deliver them from the Miſeries of old Age, which 

they do not believe can be counterbalanced by all its Enjoy- 
ments. In ſhort, neither Cracetty nor Ingratitude, nor any 
Action under an immoral Form, are ever approved. Men 
reaſon wreng only about the Tendency, the Conſequences, 
Materials, and other Circumſtances of the Action. It may 
appear in different Lights, or with different Sides, according 

to the different Views and Opinions of the Conſequences 
which the Moral Spectator or Actor has, or according to his 
Paſſions, Habits, and other Circumſtances ; but {till the gene- 

ral Rule is recognized, the Moral Quality or Species is ad- 
mired, and the Deviation from the Rule condemned and diſ- 
liked. Thus Inhumanity is condemned by all; yet Perſecu- 

tion for the ſake of religious Opinions is approved, and even 
practiſed, by ſome, under the Notion of Compaſſion to the 
Souls of the Sufferers, or to thoſe of others, who, they think, 

can only be thus ſecured againſt the Infection of Hereſy ; or 
under the Form of Zeal for the Honour of God, a Divine 
Principle, to which they are perſuaded whatever is Human 
ought to ſtoop ; Though to every large and well-informed 
Mind ſuch a Conduct muſt appear moſt barbarous and in- 
human, with how pious a Name ſoever it may be ſancti- 
fied.— No Man approves Malice; but ta hate a wicked Cha- 
racter, or to reſent an Injury, are deemed equally conducive 
to private Security and to public Good, and appear to the 
Actors, even in their moſt outrageous Sallies, a noble Con- 
tempt of Vice, or a generous Indignation againſt Wrong, 
The Highwayman condemns Injuſtice, and reſents the pil- 
1 fering Knavery of a Brother of the Trade; but to excuſe 
* himſelf, he ſays, Neceſſity has no Law, an honeſt Fellow 
{18 muſt not ſtarve, he has tried the Way of Induſtry, but in 
; vain; the prime Law of Self-preſervation muſt be obeyed. — 
| From theſe and the like Topics, it appears no hard Matter ta 


account 
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account for the Diverſity of Opinions concerning Moral Obli- 
zation, viz. from Miſtakes about the Tendency of Actions, the 
Nature of Happineſs, or of public and private Good ; from 
the partial Connections Men have formed, from falſe Opi- 
nions of Religions and the Will of God; and from violent 
Pailions, which make them miſapply the Rule, or not attend 
to the Moral Quality as they ought. Therefore, by ſeparating 
what is foreign, and appealing to the true Standard of Nature, 
as aſcertained above, and by obſerving the Reaſons of thoſe 
Variations which we find ſometimes among Individuals, we 
plainly recognize the Stability of the Rule of Moral Obliga- 
tion, and diſcern the Univerſality of the Senſe; and the Va- * 
riations, inſtead of being Exceptions againſt either, rather 
concur in confirming one, and demonſtrating the ther. 

FRou the Whole, we may conclude, that 

the Nature, the Reaſons, and the Relations of Concluſſon. 
Things would never have ſuggeſted to us this | 
ſimple Idea of Moral Obligation,. without a proper Senſe ſuſ- 
ceptible of it. It is interwoven with the very Frame and 
Conſtitution of our Nature, and by it Ve are in the ſtricteſt 
Senſe a LA to ourſelves, Nor is it left to us to trace out 
this Law by the coo) or ſlow Deductions of Reaſon ; far leſs is 

this Law the Reſult of ſubtle and metaphyſical Inquiries into 
the abſtract Nature and Relations of Things; we need not 
aſcend to Heaven to bring it down from thence, nor deſcend 
into the Depths to ſeek it there; it is within us, ever preſent 
with us, ever active · and incumbent on the Mind, and en- 
graven on the Heart in the fair and large Signatures of Con- 
ſcience, Natural Affection, Compaſſion, Gratitude, and Univerſal 


Benevolence. 


EF. 


The FINAL Cauſes of our Moral Faculties of 
Perception and Affection. 


E have now taken a General Proſpect of 
Man and of his Mok AL PowERs and The Survey. 
CONNECTIONS, and on theſe erected a Scheme of Prpaſed. 
Dor, or MoraL OBLICGCATION, which ſeems 
to be confirmed by Experience, conſonant to Reaſon, and ap- 
proved by his moſt inward and moſt ſacred Senſes. It may 
Voi. 84 be 
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be proper in the next Place to take a more particular View 


of the Final Cauſes of thoſe delicate Springs by which he is 


impelled to Action, and of thole Clogs by which he is reſtrained 
from it.— By this Detail we ſhall be able to judge of their 
Aptitude to anſwer their End, in a Creature indued with his 
Capacities, ſubject to his /Yants, expoſed to his Dangers, and 
ſuſceptible of his Erjzyments; and from thence we thall be in 
a Condition to pronounce concerning the Eud of his whole 
Structure, its Harmony with its State, and conſequently its 
Subſerviency to anſwer the great and benevolent Intentions 
of its Author, 
In the Anatomy of this inward and more ela- 
Inward borate Subject, it will not be neceſſary to purſue 
Anatomy of every little Fibre, nor to mark the nicer Com- 
the Syſters of plications and various Branches of the more 
the Mind. minute Parts, It ſhall ſuffice to lay open the 
larger Veſtels and ſtronger Muſcling of this 
f Workmanſhip, and to trace their Office 
and Uſe in the Diſpoſition of the Whole. 
THe Supreme Being has ſeen fit to blend in the Whole 
of Things a prodigious Variety of diſcordant and contrary 


Principles, Light and Darkneſs, Pleaſure and Pain, Good 


and Evil. There are multifarious Natures, higher and lotber, 


and many intermediate ones between the wide-diſtant Ex- 
tremes. Theſe are differently fituated, variouſly adjuſted, and 
ſubjected to each other, and all of them ſubordinate to the 
Order and Perfection of the Whole, We may ſuppoſe Man 
placed as in a Center amidit thoſe innumerable Orders of 
Beings, by his Outward Frame drawing to the Material 
Syſtem, and by his /nward connected with the INTELLEC- 
TUAL or Moral, and of courſe affected by the Laws which 

overn both, or affected by that Good and that Ill which re- 
fult from thoſe Laws. In this infinite Variety of Relations 
with which he is ſurrounded, and of Contingencies to which he 
is liable, he feels ſtrong Attractions to the Good, and violent 
Repulſions or Averſions to the J. But as Good and III 
are often blended, and wonderfully complicated one with the 
other; as they ſometimes immediately produce and run up in- 
to each other, and at other times lie at great Diſtances, yet by 
means of intervening Links introduce one another; and as 
theſe Effects are often brought about in conſequence of hid- 
den Relations and general Laws, of the Energy of which he 
is an incompetent Mage. it is enſy for him to miſtake G 


for Evil, and Evil for Gad, and conſequently he may be 
ſrequently attracted by fuch Things as are deſtructive, or re- 
| pel 
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| ſuch as are ſalutary. Thus, by the tender and complicated 
Frame of his Body, he is ſubjected to a great Variety of Ills, 
to Sickneſs, Cold, Heat, Fatigue, and innumerable Wants. 
Yet his Knowledge is ſo narrow withal, and his Reafon fo - 
weak, that in many Caſes he cannot judge, in the Way of 
Inveſtigation or Reaſoning, of the Connections of thoſe Ef- 
fects with their reſpective Cauſes, or of the various latent 
Energies of Natural Things. He is therefore informed of this 
Connection by the Experience of certain Senſes or Organs of 
Perception, which, by a mechanical inſtantaneous Motion, 
feel the Good and the I, receiving Pleaſure fro:1 one, and Pain 
from the other. By theſe, without any Reaſoning, he is taught 
to attract or chuſe what tends to his Welfare, and to repel 
and avoid what tends to his Ruin, Thus, by his Senſes of 
Taſte and Smell, or by the Pleaſure he receives from certain 
Kinds of Food, he is admonithed which agree with his Con- 
ſtitution, and by an oppoſite Senſe of Pain he is informed 
which Sorts diſagree, or are deſtructive of it; but is not by 
means of this inſtructed in the inward Natures and Conſtitu- 
tions of Things. 

SoME. of thoſe Senſes are armed with ſtrong 
Degrees of Uneaſimneſs or Pain, in order to urge U/ of Appe- 
him to ſeek after ſuch Objects as are ſuited to rie and Pa/- 
them. And theſe reſpect his more immediate ions. 
and prefiing Vants; as the Senſe of Hunger, 
Thir/t, Cold, and the like ; which, by their painful Impor- 
tunities, compel him to provide Food, Drink, Raiment, Shel- 
ter. "Thoſe Inſtincts by which we are thus prompted with 
ſome Kind of Commotion or Violence to attract and purſue 
Good, or to repel and avoid Id, we call Appetites and Paſſions. 
By our Senſes then we are informed of what is good or ill to 
the Private Sy/tem, or the Individual; and by our Private Ap- 
petites and Paſſions we are impelled to one, and reſtrained from 
the other. 

I's conſequence of this Machinery, and the 
great Train of Wants to which our Nature Man's ouz- 
ſubjects us, we are engaged in a continued Series ard State. 
of Occupations, which often require much Ap- 
plication of "Thought, or great bodily Labour or both. The 
Neceſſaries of Life, Food, Cloaths, Shelter, and the like, 
mult be provided; Conveniencies mutt be acquired to render 
Life {till more eaſy and comfortable. In order to obtain theſe, 
Arts, Indufiry, Manufactures, and Trade are neceſſary. And 
to ſecure to us the peaceable Enjoyment of their Fruits, Ci- 


vil Government, Policy, and Laws muſt be contrived, and 
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the various Buſineſs of public Life carried on: Thus while 


Man is concerned and buſied in making Provition, or obtain- 
ing Security for himſelf, he is by degrees engaged in Connec- 


tions with a Family, Friends, Neighbours, a Community, 
or a Commonwealth. Hence ariſe new Wants, new Inte- 
Teſts, new Cares, and new Employments, The Paſſions of 
one Man interfere with thoſe of another. Intereſts are op- 
poſed. Competitions ariſe, contrary Courſes are taken. Diſ- 
appointments happen, Diſtinctions are made, and Parties form- 
ed. This opens a vaſt Scene of Diſtraction and Embar- 
raſsment, and introduces a mighty Train of Good and Ill, 


both public and private, Yet amidſt all this Confuſion and 


Hurry, Plans of Action muſt be laid, Conſequences foreſeen 
or guarded againſt, Inconvenicnces provided for; and fre- 
quently particular Reſolutions muſt be taken, and Schemes 
executed, without Reaſoning or Delay. 

Now what Proviſion has the Author of our 


Previfiens Nature made for this neceſſitous Condition? 


for it, How has he fitted the Actor, Man, for playing 
his Part in this perplexed and buſy Scene? He 
has admoniſhed the Individual of private Good and private 11! 
by peculiar Senſes, and urged him by keen Inſtindts to purſue 
the former and repel the latter, But what Proviſion, what 
Security, has the Deity made for the Community, the Public ? 
Who or what ſhall anſwer for his good Behaviour to it ? 
Our ſupreme Parent, watchful for the Whole, 


By public has not left himſelf without a Witneſs here nei- 


Senjes and ther, and hath made nothing imperfect, but all 

Paſſions. Things are double one againſt another, He has 

not left Man to be informed, only by the cool 

Notices of Reaſon, of the God or Ill, the Happineſs or Miſery 

of his Fellow- creatures. He has made him ſentible of their 

Good and Happineſs, but-eſpecially of their Ill and Miſery, 

by an immediate Sympathy, or quick Feeling of Pleaſure and 
of Pain. 

THe latter we call PiTy or ComPass10N. 

Pity. For the former, though -every one, who is not 

quite diveſted of Humanity, feels it in ſome 

| Degree, we have not got a Name, unleſs we 

Congratu- call it CONGRATULATION, or joyful M A- 

lation. . THY, or that Good-hum:yr which ariſes on 

ſeeing others pleaſed or happy. Both theſe 

Feelings have been called in general the PUBLic or CoM- 

MON DENSE, Kea porproim, by which we feel for others, 


and 
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and are intereſted in their Concerns as really, though perhaps 
leſs ſenſibly than in our own. ; 


WHEN we fee our Fellow-creatures unhappy 

through the Fault or Injury of others, we feel Re/entment. 
RE5ENTMENT or INDIGNATION againſt the 

unjuſt Cauſers of that Miſery, If we are conſcious that it has 
happened through our Fault or injurieus Conduct, we feel 
SHAME ; and both theſe Claſſes of Senſes and Paſſions, regard- 
ing Miſery and Wrong, are armed with ſuch ſharp Senſations 
of Pain as not only prove a powerful Guard and Security to 
the Species, or Public Sy/tem, againſt thoſe Ills it may, but 
ſerve alſo to leſſen or remove thoſe Ills it does, ſuffer. Com- 
paſſion draws us out of ourſelves to bear a Part of the Misfor- 
tunes of others, powerfully ſolicits us in their Favour, melts 
us at Sight of their Diſtreſs, and makes us in ſome Degree 
unhappy till they are relieved from it. It is peculiarly well 
adapted to the Condition of Human Life, becauſe, as an emi- 
nent Moraliſt * obſerves, it is much more and oftener in our 
Power to do Miſchief than Good, and to prevent or leſſen 
Miſery than to communicate poſitive Happineſs ; and there- 
fore it is an admirable Reſtraint upon the more ſelſiſb Paſſions, 
or thoſe violent Impulſes that carry us to the Hurt of others. 


THERE are other particular [n/?in#s or Paſ- | 
ſions which intereſt us in the Concerns of others Public 
even while we are moſt buſy about our own, Afedions. 
and which are ſtrongly attractive of Good, and 
repulſive of I to them. Such are Natural Afectian, Friend- 
ſhip, Love, Gratitude, Deſire of Fame, Love of Society, of one's 
County, and ohe rs that might be named. Now as the Private 
Appetites and Paſſions were found to be armed with ſtrong 
Senſations of Deſire and Uneaſineſs, to prompt Man the 
more effectually to ſuſtain Labours, and to encounter Dangers 
in purſuit of thoſe Goods that are neceſſary to the Preſervation 
and Welfare of the Individual, and to avoid thoſe IIIs which 
tend to his Deſtruction; in like Manner it was neceſſary, that 
this other Claſs of Deſires and Affections ſhould be prompted 
with as quick Senſations of Pain, not only to counteract the 
Strength of their Antagoniſts, but to engage us in a virtuous 
Activity for our Relations, Families, Friends, Neighbours, 
Country, Indeed our Senſe of Right and J/rong will admoniſh 
„ 8 us 


Vid. Butler's Sermon on Compaſſion, 
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us that it is our Duty, and Reaſon and Experience farther aſſure 


us that it is both our Intereſi and beſt Security, to promote the 
Happineſs of others; but that Senſe, that Reaſon, and that 
Experience, would frequently prove but weak and ineffectual 
Prompters to ſuch a Conduct, eſpecially in Cafes of Danger 
and Hardſhip, and amidſt all the Importunities of Nature, 
and that conitant Hurry in which the Private Paſſions involve 
us, without the Aid of thoſe particular ind Aﬀections which 
mark out to us particular Spheres of Duty, and with an agree- 
able Violence engage and fix us down to them. 


| IT is evident, therefore, that thoſe two Claſſes 
Contraſt or of Affection, the Private and Public, are ſet one 
Balance of againſt the other, and deſigned to controul and 
Paſſions. I:mit each other's Influence, and thereby to pro- 
duce a juſt Balance in the Whole *. in gene- 
ral, the violent Senſations of Pain and Uneaſineſs which ac- 
company Hunger, Thirſt, and the other private Appetites, or 
too great Fatigue of Mind as well as of Body, prevent the 
Individual from running to great Exceſſes in the Exerciſe of 
the higher Functions of the Mind, as too intenſe Thought in 
the Search of Truth, violent Application to Buſineſs of any 
Kind, and different Degrees of Romantic Heroiſm. On the 
other Hand, the finer Senſes of Perception, and thoſe generous 
Defires and Afﬀettions. which are connected with them, the 
Love of Action, of Imitation, of Truth, Honour, Public Virtue, 
and the like, are wiſely placed in the oppoſite Scale, in order 
to prevent us from 2 into the Dregs of the Animal Life, 
and debaſing the Dignity of Man below the Condition of 
Brutes. So that, by the mutual Re- action of thoſe oppoſite 
Powers, the bad Effects are prevented that would naturally 
reſult from their acting ſingly and apart, and the good Effects 
are produced which each are ſeverally formed to produce. 


THz ſame wholſome Oppoſition appears like- 
Centraft or Wile in the particular Counter-workings of the 
Balance of Private and Public Affections one againſt the 
Public and other. Thus Compaſſion is adapted to counter- 
Private poiſe the Love of Eaſe, of Pleaſure, and of Life, 
Paſſions. and to diſarm or to ſet Bounds to Reſentment ; 


and Rejentment of Injury done to ourſelves, or ' 


to our Friends who are dearer than ourſelves, prevents an 
effeminate Compaſſion or Confternation, and gives us a noble 
| Contempt 

Vid. Hutch, ConduT of the Paſſions, Treat, 1. C 2. 
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Contempt of Labour, Pain, and Death. Natural Aﬀedtion, 
Friendſhip, Love of one's Country, nay, Zeal for any particular 
Virtue, are frequently more than a Match for the whole Train 
of Se/fiſþ Paſſions, On the other Hand, without that intimate 
over-ruling Paſſion of Se. love, and thoſe private Deſires 
which are connected with it, the ſocial and tender In/tin; of 
the Human Heart would degenerate into the wildeſt Dotage, 
the moſt torturing Anxiety, and downright Frenſy. | 


I 
N 
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. Bur not only are the different Orders or Contrafts 

. Claſſes of Affection Checks ont upon another, among thoſe 
but Paſſions of the ſame Claſſes are mutual Clogs. of the ſame 
Thus, how many are with-held from the violent Claſſes. 
Outrages of Reſentment by Fear? And how caftily is Fear con- 
trouled in its Turn, while mighty Wrongs awaken a mighty 
Reſentment ! The Private Paſſions often interfere, and therefore 
1 moderate the Violence of each other; and a calm SELF-LOVE 
is placed at their Head, to direct, influence, and controul their 
particular Attractions and Repulſions. The Public Affectious 
likewiſe reſtrain one the other; and all of them are put under 
the Controul of a calm diſpaſſionate BEXEvoLENCE, which 
ought in like manner to direct and limit their particular Mo- 
tions.—Thus moſt Part if not all the Paſſions have a twofold 
Aſpect, and ſerve a twofold End. In ane View they may be 
conſidered as FOWERS, impelling Mankind to a certain Courſe, 
with a Force proporiioned to the apprehended Moment of the 
Good they aim at. In another View they appear as WEIGHTS, 
balancing the Action of the Powers, and controuling the Vio- 
lence of their Impulſes. By means of theſe Pawers and Weights 
+ a natural PoISE is ſettled in the Human Brealt by its all-wiſe 
Author, by which the Creature is kept tolerably ſteady and 
regular in his Courſe, amidſt that Variety of Stages through 
which it mutt pals, | : 


- 
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F Bur this is not all the Proviſion which God Particular 
5 has made for the Hurry and Perplexity of the Percepriens 
5 Scene in which Man is deſtined to act. Amidit er Inflinets of 
thoſe infinite Attractions and Repulfions towards fprobation. 
private and public Good and Ill, Mankind either cannot often 
foreſee the Conſequences or Tendencies of all their Actions towards 


7 one or other of theſe, eſpecially where thoſe Jendencies are 
23 intricate and point different Ways, or thoſe Conſequences 
* remote and complicated; or though, by careful and cool In- 
-Þ quiry and a due Improvement of their rational Powers, they 
night ind them out, yet, diſtracted as they are with Buſineſs, 
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amuſed with Trifles, diſſipated by Pleaſure, and diſturbed by 
Paſſion, they either have or can find no Leiſure to attend to 
thoſe Conſequences, or to examine how far this or that Con- 
duct is productive of private or public Good on the Whole. 
Therefore, were it left intirely to the flow and ſober Deduc- 
tions of Reaſon to trace thoſe Tendencies and make out 
thoſe Conſequences, it is evident, that in many particular 
Inſtances, the Buſineſs of Life muſt ſtand ftill, and many 
important Occaſions of Action be loſt, or perhaps the groſſeſt 
Blunders be committed. On this Account the Deity, beſides 
that general Approbation which we beſtow on every Degree of 
kind Affection, has moreover implanted in Man many parti- 
cular Perceptions or Determinations to approve of certain Qua- 
lities or Actions, which, in effect, tend to the Advantage of 
Society, and are connected with private Good, though he 
does not always fee that Tendency, nor mind that Connec- 
tion. And theſe Perceptions or Determinations do without 
Reaſoning point out, and, antecedent to Views of Intereſt, 
prompt to a Conduct beneficial to the Public, and uſeful to the 
Private Syſtem. Such is that Senſe of Candour and Heracity, that 
Abhorrence of Fraud and Falſhood, that Senſe of Fidelity, Fuſtice, 
Gratitude, Greatneſs of Mind, Fortitude, Clemency, Decorum ; 
and that Diſapprobation of Knavery, Injuſlice, Ingratitude, Mean— 
neſs of Spirit, Cowardice, Cruelty, and Indecorum, which are 
natural to the Human Mind. The former of thoſe Diſpoſi- 
tions, and the Actions flowing from them, are approved, and 
thoſe of the latter Kind diſapproved by us, even abſtracted 
from the View of their Tendency or Conduciveneſs to the 
Happineſs or Miſery of others or of ourſelves. In one we 
diſcern a Beauty, a ſuperior Excellency, a Congruity to the Dig- 
nity of Man; in the other a Deformity, a Littleneſs, a Debaſe- 
ment of Human Nature, 
THERE are other Principles alſo connected 
Other: gan ith the Good of Society, or the Happineſs 
3 and Perfection of the Individual, though that 
. Connection is not immediately apparent which 
we behold with real Complacency and Approbation, though 
perhaps inferior in Degree, if not in Kind, ſuch as Cravity, 
Modefty, Simplicity of Deporiment, Temperance, prudent Ce- 
conomy; and we feel ſome Degree of Contempt and Diſlike 
where they are wanting, or where the oppolite Qualities pre- 
vail. Theſe and the like Perceptions or Feelings are either dif- 
* ferent Modifications of the Moral Senſe, or ſubordinate to it, 
and plainly ferve the ſame important Purpoſe, being expedi- 
-tious Monitors in the ſeveral Emergencies of a various and 
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diſtracted Life, of what is right, what is wrong, what is to 
be purſued, and what avoided; and, by the pleaſant or pain- 
ſul Conſciouſneſs which attends them, exerting their Influ- 
ence as powerful Prompters to a ſuitable Conduct, 
FROM a light Inſpection of the above- named gy. general 
3 Principles, it 1s evident they all carry a friendly 
© Aſpect to Szcrety and the Individual, and have a 
” more immediate or a more remote Tendency to promote the 
. Perfection or Good of both. This Tendency cannot be al- 
#4 ways foreſeen, and would be often miſtaken or ſeldom at- 
75 tended to by a weak, buſy, ſhort- ſighted Creature like Man, 
9 both raſh and variable in his Opinions, a Dupe to his own 
Paſſions or to the Deſigns of others, liable to Sickneſs, to Want, 
[| and to Error, Principles, therefore, which are ſo near] 
F linked with private Security and public Good, by directing him, 
5: without operoſe Reaſoning, where to find one and how to pro- 
" mote the other, and, by prompting him to a Conduct condu- 
cive to hoth, are admirably adapted to the Exigencies of his 
preſent State, and wiſely calculated to obtain the Ends of 
univerſal Benevolence. 
IT were eaſy, by conſidering the Subject in 
another Light, to bew. in a curious Detail of hr oor 
Particulars, how wonderfully the Inſide of Man, of Trial. 
or that aſtoniſhing Train of Moral Powers and 
Aections with which he is endued, is fitted to the ſeveral 
Stages of that Progreſſive and Probationary State through 
which he is deſtined to paſs. As our Faculties are narrow 
and limited, and riſe from very ſmall and imperfect Begin- 
nings, they muſt be improved by Exerciſe, by Attention, and 
repeated Trials. And this holds true not only of our Intel- 
lectual, but of our Moral and Adige Powers. The former are 
liable to Errors in Speccuation, the latter to Blunders in Prac- 
tice, and both often terminate in Misfortunes and Pains. And 
thoſe Errors and Blunders are generally owing to our Paſſions, 
or to our too forward and warm Admiration of thoſe partial 
Goods they naturally purſue, or to our Fear of thoſe partial 
lils they naturally repel. "Thoſe Misfortunes therefore lead 
us back to conſider where our Miſconduct lay, and whence 
our Errors flowed; and conſequently are ſalutary Pieces of 
Trial, which tend to inlarge our Views, to correct and refine 
our Paſſions, and conſequently improve both our [ntelleflual 
and Moral Powers, Our Pafſions then are the rude Mate- 
3 rials of our Virtue, which Heaven has given us to work 
; up, to refine and poliſh into an harmonious and divine the 
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of Workmanſhip. They furniſh out the whole Machinery, 
the Calms and Storms, the Lights and Shades of Human Lite. 
They thew Mankind in every Attitude and Variety of Cha- 
racter, and give Virtue both its Struggles and its Priumphs. 
To conduct them well in every State, is Merit; to abuſe or 
miſapply them, is Demerit. By them we prove what we are; 


and by the Habits to which they give Birth we take our Form 


and Character for the ſucceſſive Stages of our Life, or any tu- 
ture Period of our Exiſtence, 

TE different Sets of Senſes, Powers, and 
Paſſions, which unfold themſelves in thoſe ſuc- 
ceiiive Stages, are both neceſſary and adapted to 
that viſing and progreſſive State, Enlarging Views and grow- 
ing Connections require new Paſſions and new Habits ; and 
thus the Mind, by theſe continually expanding and finding a 
progreſſive Exerciſe, riſes to higher OSS. and puthes 
torward to Maturity and Perfection. —But on this we can- 
not farther inſiſt. | 
Harmony of Ix this beautiful Oeconomy and Harmony of 
ezr Strufyre Our Structure, both outward and inward, with 
and State, that State, we may at once diſcern the great 

Lines of our Duty traced out in the faireſt and 
brighteſt Characters, and contemplate with Admiration a more 
auguſt and marvellous Scene of divine Wiſdom and Goodneſs 
laid in the Human Breaſt, than we ſhall perhaps find in the 
Reſale. whole Compaſs of Nature. What a Piece 

« of Work is Man! How noble in Reaton |! 
« How infinite in Faculties] In Form and Moving, how ex- 
“ preſs and admirable ! In Action, how lice an Angel! In Ap- 
e prchenſion, how like a God | The Beauty of che World! 
% The Paragon of Animals!“ | 
Tr aht, Oz: FROM this Detail it appears, 'That Max, by 
conomy Vir- his original Frame, is made for a temperate, 
wwe cane. Fompaſſronate, benevolent, ative, and progr-/hue 
1 State, He is itrongly attractive of the Good, 
and reßuſſiue of the Iils, which befall others as well as 
himſelf. He feels the higheſt Approbatian and Moral 
Complacence in thoſe Affections, and in thoſe Actions, which 
immediately and directly reſpect the Good of others, and 
the higheſt Dijapprobati;u and Adbhorrozzce of the contra- 
ry. Beſides theſe, he has many particular Pez ceptions 
or {n/tinfts of Approbation, which, thougn perhaps not of 
the ſame Kind with the others, yet are accompanied with 
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correſpondent Degrees of Affection, proportioned to their 
reſpective Tendencies to the Public Gad. THEREFORE, 
by acting agreeably to theſe Principles, Man acts agreeably 
F to his Structure, and fulhls the benevolent Intentions of its 
1 Author. But we call a Thing 600D when it anſwers its 
3 End, and a Creature GooD when he acts in a Conformity to 
3 his Con/litution. Conſequently, Man muſt be denominated 
z GooD or VIRTUOUS when he acts ſuitably to the Principles 
and Deſtination of his Nature. And where his VIR Tus hes, 
there alſo is his RECTITUDE, his DicnITY, and PERFEc- 
TION to be found, And this coincides with the Account of 
Virtue formerly given, but preſents it in another Attitude, or 
ſets it in a Light ſomething different. | 
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Moral PHILOSOPHY. 


ERA SECT. I. 
The principal Diſtinctions | of Duty or Virtue. 


E have now conſidered the Conſtitution and Connections 

of Man, and on thoſe erected a general Syſtem of 

DvuTy, or MoRAL OB11GATIon, conſonant to Rea- 
ſen, approved by his moſt ſacred and intimate Senſe, ſuitable to 
his mixed Condition, and confirmed by the Experience of Man- 
kind. We have alſo traced the FINAL CAusks of his Moral 
Faculties and Afections to thoſe noble Purpoſes they anſwer, with 
regard both to the private and the public Syſtem. 
FRoM this Induction it is evident, that there is 


Di- he : ; 
Genera gne Order or Claſs of Duties which Han owes to 
viſion of 
Duty. HIMSELF : Another to SOCIETY ; And a ird to 
GoD. 

Tk Duties he owes to HimsE:.r are found- 
Duty to ed chiefly on the DEFENSIVE and PRIVATE 
one's ſelf. Paſſions, which prompt him to purſue what- 


ever tends to private Good or Happineſs, and 
to avoid or ward off whatever tends to private Ii or Mi- 
ſery. Among the various Goods which allure and ſolicit 
him, and tne various IIls which attack or threaten him, «To 
e be intelligent and accurate in ſelecting ane, and reject- 
| « ing the other, or in preferring the moſt caccllent Goods, 
5 and avoiding the molt terrille Ill, when there is a Com- 
it % petition among either, and to be diſcreet in uſing the beſt 
1 « Means 
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« Means to attend the Gæods and avoid the Is, is what we 
« call PRUDENCE,” This, in our inward Frame, corre- 
ſponds to Sagacity, or Luickneſs of Senſe in our outward.— 
« To proportion our DEFENSIVE Paſſions to our Dangers, we 
« call FORTITUDE;” which always implies „ a juſt Mix- 
ce ture of calm Reſentment or Animoſity, and well-governed 
« Caution.“ And this Firmneſs of Mind anſwers to the Strength 
and Muſcling of the Body. And * duly to adjuſt our PRIVATE 
« Paſſums to our Wants, or to the reſpective Moment of the 
« Good we affect or purſue, we call "*EMPERANCE;” which 
does therefore always imply, in this large Senſe of the Word, 
<« a juſt Balance or Command of the Paſſions, and anſwers 
to the Health and ſound Temperament of the Body *. 

THE ſecond Claſs of Duties ariſes from the 
PUBL1C or SOCIAL Afeftions, „ the juſt Har- Duties te 
« mony or Proportion of which to the Dan- Sociegy. 
« gers and Wants of others, and to the ſeve- 


ral Relations we bear, commonly goes by the Name of 


« JUSTICE,” This includes the Whole of our Duty to 
Society, to its Parent, and the general Polity of Nature; par- 
ticularly Gratitude, Friendſhip, Sincerity, Natural Affection, 


Benevolence, and the other focial Virtues : This, being the 


nobleſt Temper and faireſt Complexion of the. Soul, correſponds 
to the Beauty and fine Proportion of the Perſon, "The Virtues 
comprehended under the former Claſs, eſpecially Prudence and 
Fortitude, may likewiſe be transferred to this; and according 
to the various Circumſtances in which they are placed, and 
the more confined or more extenſive Sphere in which they 
operate, may be denominated PRIVATE, OECONOMICAL, or 
CIVIL Prudence, Fortitude, &c. Theſe direct our Conduct 
with regard to the Wants and Dangers of thoſe leſſer or greater 
Circles with which they are connected. 

IHE third Claſs of Duties reſpects the 
DkErrv, and ariſes from the puBLIc Affe&?ions, Duties te 
and the ſeveral glorious RELATIONS which he Ged. 
ſuſtains to us, as our Creator, Benefattor, Law- 
giver, Fudge, &c. | 

We choſe to conſider this Set of Duties in the 
laſt Place, becauſe, tho* prior in Dignity and Mlethed. 
Excellency, they ſeem to be 4% in Order of 
1 ime, as thinking it the moſt ſimple and eaſy Method to 
follow the gradual Progreſs of Nature as it takes its Riſe 
from Individuals, and ſpreads through the ſocial Syſtem, and 

7 {till 
* Vid. Tim. Lecr. de Anima Mundi, 
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ſtill aſcends upwards, till at length it ſtretches to its Almighty 
Parent and Head, and ſo terminates in thoſe Duties which are 


higheſt and beff. 


Piety. Reverence, Gratiude, Love, Reſignation, Depen- 
dence, Obearence, Worſhip, Praiſe ; which, ac- 
cording to the Mode] of our finite Capacities, muſt maintain 
ſome Sort of Proportion to the Grandeur and Perfection of the 
Object whom we yenerate, love, and obey. * This PRoPOR- 
« TIoN or HARMoNY is expreſſed by the general Name of 
« PrtTY or DEvoT10N,” which is always ſtronger or weaker 
according to the greater or leſs apprehended Excellency of its 
Object. This ſublime Principle of Virtue is the enlivening 
Soul which animates the Moral 8yfem, and that Cement which 
binds and ſuſtains the other Duties which Han owes to him- 
elf or to Society. From hence, as will appear afterwards, 
they derive not only the firmeſt Support, but their higheſt Re- 
lief and Luſtre. 


Tuts then is the general Temper and Con- 
Divifien of ſtitution of Virtue, and theſe are the princi- 
Conſcience, pal Lines or Diviſions of Duty. To thoſe 
| good Diſpoſitions which reſpect the ſeveral 
Objects of our Duty, and to all Actions which flow from 
ſuch Diſpolitions, the Mind gives its Sanction or Teſtimony. 
And this Sanction or Judgement concerning the Moral Qua- 
lity, or the Goodneſs of Actions or Diſpoſitions, Moraliſts 
call CoxsciENcR. When it judges of an Action that is to 
be performed, it is called an antecedent Conſcience; and 
when it paſſes Sentence on an Action which is 
Conn performed, it is called a ſubſequent Conſcience, 
The Tendency of an Action to produce Happi- 
Material, neſs, or its external Conformity to a Law, is 
termed its material Goodneſs. But the good 
Diſpoſitions from which an Action proceeds, or its Conformity 
Fernal, to Law in every reſpect, conſtitutes its formal 
6; Goodneſs. 
SOME Moraliſts of no mean Figure reckon 
Natural, and it neceſſary to conſtitute the forma/Goodneſs of 
Moral. an Action, „ that we reflect on the Action 
with Moral Complacency and Approbation. 
& For mere Aectian, or a giod Temper, whether 1t reſpects 
& others or ourlelves, they call natural or inſtinctive Grood- 
« neſs, of which the Brutes are equally capable with Man, 
« But when that Affection or Lemper is viewed with Ap- 
« probaticn, and made the Object of a new Affection, 
& this, 


an Action, 


TRE Duties reſulting from theſe Relations are, | 
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© this, they ſay, conſtitutes Mor arti GooDNEss or VIRTUE 
« in the ſtrict Senſe of the Word, and is the Characteriſtic 
« of MORAL or RATIONAL Agents.“ 

IT muſt be acknowledged, that Men may be 
partially good, 7. e. may indulge ſome kind Af- Whether A8 


3 fections, and do fome kind Actions, and yet may probation 4s 
4 be vicious or immoral on the Whole. Thus a vecgſary 20 
Bi Man may be affectionate to his Child, and inju- 2 — 
7 rious to his Neighbour; or compathonate to his arg of ir- 


Neighbour, and cruel to his Country; or zealous 


| 3 for his Country, yet inhuman to e wh 
4 muſt alſo be acknowledged, that to n every Degree and 
; Act of good Affection the tre hject of our Attention, — 
to reflect on theſe vrt Moral Approbation and Delizht,—to 
be convinced, on a full and impartial Review, that Virtue is 
moſt amiable in itſelf, and attended with the moſt happy Con- 
ſequences, is ſometimes a great Support to Virtue, in many 
1 Inſtances neccfiary to complete the virtuous Character, and 
l always of uſe to give Unitormity and Stability to virtuous 
? Principles, eſpecially amidſt the numberleſs Trials to which 
. they are expoſed in this mixed Scene of human Life, Yet 
* how many of our Fellow. creatures do we eſteem and love, 
N who perhaps never coolly reflected on the Beauty or fair Pro- 


1 n 
- f 
ALS 


portions of Virtue, or turned it into a Subject of their Moral 
$ Approbation and Complacency ! Philoſophers, or contempla- 
þ: tive Men, may very laudably amuſe themſelves with ſuch 
„ charming Theories, and often do contemplate every the mi- 206 
3 nuteſt Jrace of Virtue about themſelves with a parental Fond- 


nels and Admiration, and by thoſe amiable Images reflected 
from themſelves they may perhaps be confirmed in the Eſteem 
of whatever is honeſt and praiſe-worthy. However, it is not 
generally among this recluſe Set of Men that we expect to 
hnd the higheſt Flights of Virtue ; but rather among Men of 
Action and Buſineſs, who, through the Prevalence of a na- 
tural good "Temper, or from generous Aﬀections to their 
Friends, their Country, or Mankind, are truly and tran- 
ſcendently good. Whatever that Quality is which we ap- 
prove in any Action, and count worthy our Eſteem, and 
which excites an Eſteem and Love of the Agent, we call 
the Virtue, Merit, or formal Goodneſs of that Action. And 
if Actions inveſted with ſuch a Quality have the Aſcendant 
in a Character, we call that Character virtuous or goed. Now 
it is certain that thoſe Qualities or Principles mentioned 
above, eſpecially thoſe of tac public and benevolent Kind, 
how e fimple, how inſtinctive ſoever, are viewed with Ap- 
probation 
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probation and Love. The very Nature of that Principle we 
call Conſcience, which approves theſe benevolent Affections; 
and whatever is done through their Influence intimates that 
Virtue or Merit is preſent in the Mind before Conſcience is 
exerciſed, and that its Office is only to obſerve it there, or 
to applaud it. For if Virtue is ſomething that deſerves our 
Efteem and Love, then it muſt exiſt before Conſcience is 
exerted, or gives its Teſtimony. Therefore to ſay that the 
Teſtimony of Conſcience is neceſſary to the Being or Form 
of a virtuous Action, is, in plain Terms, to affirm that Virtue 
is not Virtue till it is reflefted on and approved as Virtue. 
The proper Buſineſs of Reaſon, in forming the virtuous Cha- 
rafter, is to guide the ſeveral Affections of the Mind to their 
ſeveral Objects, and to direct us to that Conduct, or to thoſe 
Meaſures of Action, which are the moſt proper Means of 
acquiring them. Thus, with reſpect to Benevolence, which is 
the Virtue of a Character, or a principal Ingredient of Merit, 
its proper Object is the public Go2d, The Buſineſs of Reaſon 
then is to inform us wherein con/;/?s the greateſt public Good, 
what Conduct and which Actions are the moſt effectual Means 
of promoting it. After all, the Motions of the Mind are fo 
quick and imperceptible, and fo complicated with each other, 
that perhaps ſeldom do any indulge the virtuous or good Af- 
fections without an approving Conſciouſneſs; and certainly 
the more that Virtue is contemplated with. Admiration and 
Love, the more firm and inflexible will the Spectator be in 
his Attachment to it. 
* When the Mind is ignorant or uncertain 
Diviffons of about the Moment of an Action, or its Ten- 
Conſcience. dency to private or public Good, or when 
there are ſeveral Circumſtances in the Caſe, 
ſome of which, being doubtful, render the Mind dubious con- 
cerning the Morality of the Action, this is called a doubtful 
or ſcrupulous Conſcience; if it miſtakes concerning theſe, 
it is called an erroneous Conſcience, If the Error or Igno- 
rance is involuntary or invincible, the Action proceeding from 
that Error, or from that Ignoramce, is reckoned innocent, or 
not imputable. If the Error or Ignorance is ſupine or affett- 
ed, i. e. the Effect of Negligence, or of Affectation and 
wilful Inadvertence, the Conduct flowing from ſuch Error, 
or ſuch Ignorance, is criminal and 7mputable, Not to follow 
one's Conſcience, though erroneous and 1]|-informed, is crimi- 
nal, as it is the Guide of Life; and to counteract it, ſhews a 
depraved and incorrigible Spirit. Yet to flow an erroneous 
Conſcience is likewiſe crimin il, if that Error which miſled 


the 
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the Conſcience was the Effect of Inattention, or of any cri- 
minal Paſſion *, | 

IF it be aſked, « How an erroneous Conſcience jo Con- 
cc ſhall be rectiſied, ſince it is ſuppoſed to be the ſeience is to 
only Guide of Life, and Judge of Morals?” 6. reftifie 
We anſwer, in the very ſame Way that we 
would rectify Reaſon if at any time it ſhould judge wrong, as 

it often does, viz. by giving it proper and ſufficient Materials 
for judging right, i. e. by inquiring into the whole State of 
the Caſe, the Relations, Connections, and ſeveral Obligations 
of the Actor, the Conſequences and other Circumſtances of 
the Action, or the Surpluſage of private or public Good which 
reſults, or is likely to reſult, from the Action or from the 
Omiſſion of it. If thoſe Circumſtances are fairly and fully 
ſtated, the Conſcience will be juſt and impartial in its Deci- 
ſion: For, by a neceſſary Law of our Nature, it approves 
and is well affected to the Moral Form; and if it ſeems to 
approve of Vice or Immorality, it is always under the Notion 
or Maſk of ſome Virtue. So that, ſtrictly ſpeaking, it is not 
Conſcience which errs ; for its Sentence is always conformable 
to the View of the Caſe which lies before it; and is j, upon 
the Suppoſition that the Caſe is truly ſuch as it is repreſented 
to it. All the Fault is to be imputed to the Agent, who neg- 
Jets to be better informed, or who, through Weakneſs or 
Wickedneſs, haſtens to paſs Sentence from an imperfect Evi 
dence. Thus he who perſecutes another for the ſake of Con- 
ſcience, or a Miſtake in religious Opinion, does not approve 
of Injuſtice or Cruelty any more than his miſtaken Neighbour 
who ſuffers by it ; but, thinking the Py he uſes conform- 
able to the Divine Will, or ſalutary to the Patient, or at leaſt 
to the Society of the Faithful, whoſe Intereſt he reckons far 
preferable not only to the Intereſt of ſo ſmall a Part, but to 
all the vaſt Remainder of Mankind; and thinking withal, 
that Severity is the only Means of ſecuring that higheſt In- 
tereſt, he paſles a Sentence as juſt, and conſequential from 
thoſe Principles, as a Phyſician, who, to ſave the whole Body, 
orders the Amputation of a gangrened Limb, thinking that 
the only Remedy. Perhaps, in the /atter Caſe, an abs Proc: 
titioner might have accompliſhed the Cure by a leſs dangerous 
Operation ; and in = a better Caſuiſt, or a greater 
Maſter in ſpiritual Medicine, might have contrived a Cure 
full as ſure and much more innocent, 
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HavisG now given the general Diviſions of Duty or Virtae, 
which exhibit its different Faces and Attitudes as it ſtands 
directed to its reſpective Objects; let us next deſcend into 
Particulars, aud mark its more minute Features and Propor- 
tions, as they appear in the Detail of human Life. 
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SECT. I. 


Of Man's Duty to HiMsELF. Of the Nature 
Good, and the CHIEF Goo. 
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VERY Creature, by the Conſtitution of 


Diwviſrons of his Nature, is determined to love himſelf ; 
5 Good. to purſue whatever tends to his Preſervation and 
74 Happineſs, and to avoid whatever tends to his 


Hurt and Miſery. Being endued with Senſe and Perception, 
he muſt neceſſarily receive Pleaſure from ſome Objects, and 
Pain from others. Thoſe Objects which give Pleafure, are 
called gad; and thoſe which give Pain, evil. To the former 
he feels that Attraction or Motion we call Defire, or Love: 
To the latter, that Impulſe we call Averfion, or Hatred. To 
Objects which ſuggeſt neither Pleaſure nor Pain, and are ap- 
prehended of no to procure one or ward off the other, 
we feel neither Deſire nor Averſion ; and ſuch Objects are called 
mdifferent, Thoſe Objects which do not of themſelves pro= |" 
duce Pleaſure or Pain, but are the Arans of procuring either, 
we call uſeful or noxious, Towards them we are affected in a 4 
ſubordinate Manner, or with an indirect and reflective rather 
than a direct and immediate Affection. All the original and 
particular Affections of our Nature lead us out to and ulti- 
mately reſt in the firſt Kind of Objects, viz. thoſe which 
ive immediate Pleaſure, and which we therefore call good, 
direftly ſo. The calm Affection of Se- Love alone is conver- 
fant about fuch Objects as are only conſequentially good, ot 
merely uſeful to ourſelves, | 
Bur, beſides thoſe Sorts of Objects which 
Moral Good. we call good merely and ſolely as they give 
| Pleaſure, or are Means of procuring it, there 
is an higher and nobler Species of Good, towards which we 
. feel that peculiar Movement we call Approbation or Moral 
Complacency, 


6 
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Complacency, and which we therefore denominate Moral Good. 
Such are our Affections, and the conſequent Actions to them. 
The Perception of this is, as has been already obſerved, quite 


diſtinct in Kind from the Perception of other Species; and 


tho' it may be connected with Pleaſure or Advantage by the 
benevolent Conſtitution of Nature, yet it conſtitutes a Good 
independent of that Pleaſure and that Advantage, and far 
ſuperior not in Degree only but in Dignity to both. The 
other, viz. the Natural Good, conſiſts in obtaining thoſe 
Pleaſures which are adapted to the peculiar Senſes and Paſſions 
ſuſceptible of them, and is as various as are thoſe Senſes and 
Paſſions. This, viz. the Moral Good, lies in the right Con- 
duct of the ſeveral Senſes and Paſſions, or their juſt Propor- 
tion and Accommodation to their reſpective Objects and Re- 
lations; and this is of a more ſimple and invariable Kind. 

By our ſeveral Senſes we are capable of a | 
great Variety of pleaſing Senſations. Theſe Human 
conſtitute diſtinct Ends, or Objects ultimately Happineſt. 
purſuable for their own ſake, To theſe Ends, 


or ultimate Ohjects, correſpond peculiar Appetites or Aﬀec- 


tions, which prompt the Mind to purſue them. When theſe 
Ends are attained, there it reſts, and looks no farther. What- 
ever therefore is purſuable, not on its own Account, but as 
ſubſervient or neceſſary to the Attainment of ſomething elſe 
that is intrinſically — 4 for its own fake, be that Value 
ever ſo great, or ever ſo ſmall, we call a Jean and not an 
End. do that Ends and Means conſtitute the Materials or the 
very Eſſence of our Happineſs. Conſequently Happineſs, 7. . 
Human Happineſs, cannot be one ſimple uniform Thing in 
Creatures conſtituted, as we are, with ſuch various Senſes of 
Pleaſure, or ſuch different Capacities of Enjoyment, Now 
the ſame Principle, or Law of our Nature, which determines 
us to purſue any one End or Species of Good, prompts us to 
purſue every other End or Species of Good of which we are 
ſuſceptible, or to which our Maker has adapted an original 
Propenſion. But, amidſt the great Multiplicity of Ends or 
Gods which form the various —— of our Happineſs, 
we perceive an evident Gradation or Subordination ſuited to that 
Gradation of Senſes, Powers, and Paſſions which prevails in 
our mixed and various Conſtitution, and to that aſcending 
Series of Connections which open upon us in the different 
Stages of our progreſſive State. | 
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Gradation of . THvus the Goods of the Bodh, or of the external 


dation or Scale of Goods, Theſe we have in 


common with the Brutes ; and tho' many Men are brutiſh 


enough to purſue the Goods of the Body with a more than 
brutal Fury, yet, when at any time they come in Competition. 
with Goods of an higher Order, the unanimous Verdict of 
Mankind, by giving the laſt the Preference, condemns the 
firſt to the meaneſt Place. Goods conſiſting in exterior 
ſocial Connections, as Fame, Fortune, Power, Civil Au- 
thority, ſeem to ſucceed next, and are chiefly valuable as the 
Means of procuring natural or moral Good, but principally 
the latter. Goods of the Intellect are ſtill ſuperior, as Taſte, 
Knowledge, Memory, Fudgement, &c. The higheſt are moral 
Goods of the Mind, directly and ultimately regarding ourſelves, 
as Command of the _— and Paſſions, Prudence, Fortitude, 
Benevolence, &c. I heſe are the great Objects of our Purſuit, 
and the principal Ingredients of our Happineſs. Let us con- 
ſider each of them as they riſe one above the other in this na- 
tural Series or Scale, and touch briefly on our Obligations to 
purſue them. | 
THe Brevity of this Work will not permit us minutely to 
weigh the real or comparative Moment of the different Kinds 
of Goods which offer themſelves to the Mind, or to ſcruti- 
nize the particular Pleaſures of which we are ſuſceptible ei- 
ther as to {ntenſeneſs or Duration, and the Enjoyment of which 
depends on Accidents rather than our own Attention and In- 
duſtry. We ſhall therefore confine ourſelves to the Conſidera- 
tion of ſuch Goods as lie properly within our own Sphere, 
and, being the Objects of our Attention and Care, fall with- 
in the Verge of Duty. 
Goods of the „ | hosk of the Body are Health, Strength, Agi- | 
Body. lity, Hardineſs, and Patience of Change, Neatneſs 
and Decenty. | 
Goop Health and a regular eaſy Flow of Spi- 
Good Health. rits are in themſelves ſweet natural Enjoyments, 
a great Fund of Plcaſure, and indeed the proper 
Seaſoning which gives a Flavour and Poignancy to every other 
Pleaſure. "The Want of Health unfits us for moſt Duties of 
Life, and is eſpecially an Enemy to the ſocial and human Af- 


. ections, as it generally renders the unhappy Sufferer peeviſh 


and ſullen, diſguſted at the Allotments of Providence, and 
conſequently apt to entertain ſuſpicious and gloomy Senti- 
ments of its Author, It obſtructs the free Exerciſe and full 

Improvement 


Cs at EN X 


pendence, or ſo exempted from Buſineſs and 
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Improvement of .our Reaſon, makes us a Burden to our 
Friends, and uſeleſs to Society. Whereas the uninterrupted 
Enjoyment of good Health is a conſtant Source of good Hu- 
mour, and good Humour is a great Friend to Openneſs and 
Benignity of Heart, enables us to encounter the various Ills 
and Diſappointments of Life with more Courage or to ſuſ- 
tain them with more Patience; and, in ſhort, conduces much, 
if we are otherwiſe duly qualified, to our acting our Part in 
every Exigency of Life with more Firmneſs, Conſiſtency, 
and Dignity. Therefore it imports us much to preſerve and 
improve an Habit or Enjoyment, without which every other 
external Entertainment is taſteleſs, and moſt other Advantages 
of little Avail, And 2 beſt done by a ſtrict * 
Temperance in Diet and Regimen, by regular 
Exerciſe, and by keeping Ne Mind — and ae 
unruffled by violent Paſſions, and unſubdued by intenſe and 
conſtant Labours, which greatly impair and gradually deſtroy 
the ſtrongeſt Conſtitutions. | 

STRENGTH, Agility, Hardineſs, and Patience o 
Change, ſuppoſe Health, and are unattainable 
without it; but they imply ſomething more, and 
are neceſſary to guard it, to give us the perfect Uſe of Life 
and Limbs, and to ſecure us againſt many otherwiſe unavoidable 
Is. The Exerciſe of the neceſſary manual and of moſt of 
the elegant Arts of Life depends on Strength and Agility of 
Body ; perſonal Dangers, . private and public Dangers, the 
Demands of our Friends, our Families, and Country, require 
them; they are neceſſary in War, and ornamental in Peace; 
ft for the Employment of a Country and a Town Life, and 
they exalt the Entertainments and Diverſions of ,, 
both, They are chiefly obtained by moderate _.. rand 
and regular Exerciſe, J 

Few are ſo much raiſed above Want and De- Pati 

atience of 


Strength, 
Agility, &C. 


* Change. 
Care, as not to be often expoſed to Inequalities _ 


and Changes of Diet, Exerciſe, Air, Climate, and other Ir- 
regularities. Now what can be fo effectual to ſecure one 
azain(t the Miſchicts ariſing from ſuch unavoidable Alterations, 
as Hardineſs, and a certain Verſatility of Conſtitution which 
can bear extraordinary Labours, and ſubmit to great Changes, 
without * ſenſible Uncaſineſs or bad Conſe- Hoy 
quences, This is beſt attained, not by an over- atained. | 
great Delicacy and minute Attention to Forms, or by an in- 
eariable Regularity in Diet, Hours, and Way of Living, but 
3 2 rather 
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rather by a bold and diſcreet Latitude of Regimen. Beſides, 
Deviations from eſtabliſhed Rules and Forms of Living, if kept 
within the Bounds of Sobriety and Reaſon, are friendly to 
Thought and original Sentiments, animate the dull Scene of 
ordinary Life and Buſineſs, and agreeably ftir the Paſſions, 
which ſtagnate or breed Ill- Humour in the Calms of Life. 
4 NEeATNESs, Cleanlineſs, and Decency, to which 
Neatneſs, we may add Dignity of Countenance, and De- 
| Decency, &c. meanour, ſeem to have ſomething refined and 
moral in them: At leaſt we generally eſteem 
them Indications of an orderly, gentee], and well-governed 
Mind, conſcious of an inward Worth, or the Reſpect due to 
one's Nature. Whereas Nzſtineſs, Slovenlineſt, Aukward- 
neſs, und Indecency, are ſhrewd Symptoms of ſomething mean, 
careleſs, and dehcient, and betray a Mind untaught, illiberal, 
unconſcious of what is due to one's felf or to others. How much 
Cleanlineſs conduces toHealth, needs hardly to be mentioned ; 
and how neceſſary it is to maintain one's Character and Rank 
in Life, and to render us agreeable to others as well as to 
ourſelyes, is as evident, - There are certain Motions, Airs, 
and Geſtures, which become the human Countenance and 
Form, in which we perceive a Comelineſs, Openneſs, Simpli- 
city, Gracefulneſs ; and there are others, which to our Senſe 
of Decorum appear wncomely, affected, diſingenuous, and auk- 
ward, quite unſuitable to the native Dignity of our Face 
and Form, The % are in themſelves the moſt eaſy, na- 
tural, and commodious, give one Boldneſs and Preſence of 
Mind, a modeſt Aſſurance, an Addreſs both awful and allur- 
ing; they beſpeak Candour and Greatneſs of Mind, raiſe the 
moſt agreeable Prejudices in one's Favour, render Society en- 
gaging, command Reſpect, and often Love, and give Weight 
and Authority both in Converſation and Buſineſs; in, fine, 
they are the Colouring of Virtue which ſhew it to the 
greateſt Advantage in whomſoever it is; and not only imi- 
tate, but in ſome meaſure ſupply it where it is wanting. 
V/hereas the laſt, diz. Rudeneſs, Affectation, Indecorum, and 
the like, have all the contrary Effects ; they are burdenſome 
| to one's ſelf, a Diſhonour to our Nature, and 
How attain- a Nuiſance in Society. The former Qualities 
ed. or Goods are beſt attained by a liberal Educa- 
tion, by preſerving a juſt Senſe of the Dignity 
of our Nature, by keeping the beſt and politeſt Com- 
pany, but, above all, by acquiring thoſe virtuous and enno- 
bling Habits of Mind which are Decency in Perfection, 
which will give an Air of unaffected Grandeur, and . 
| a Luſtre 
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a Luſtre truly engaging over the whole Form and Deport- 
ment. f 

Wr are next to conſider thoſe Goods which Goods of ex- 
conſiſt in exterior ſocial Connections, as Fame, 2erior focial 
Fortune, Civil Authority, Power. Connections. 

THe firſt has a two- fold Aſpect, as a Good 
pleaſant in itſelf, or gratifying to an original 
Paſkon, nd then as expedient or uſeful towards a farther 
End. Honour from the Wiſe' and Good, on the Account 
of a virtuous Conduct, is regaling to a good Man; for then 
his Heart. re-echoes to the grateful Sound, There are few 
quite indifferent even to the Commendation of the V ulgar. 
Though we cannot approve that Conduct which proceeds in- 
tirely from this Principle, and not from Affection or 
Love of the Conduct itſelf, yet, as it is often a Guard and 
additional Motive to Virtue in Creatures imperfect as we are, 
and often diſtracted by interfering Paſſions, it might be dan- 
gerous to ſuppreſs it altogether, however wiſe it may be to 
reſtrain it within due Bounds, and however laudab:e to uſe 
it only as a Scaffolding to our Virtue, which may be taken 
down when that glorious Structure is finiſned, but hardly till 
then. To purſue Fame for itſelf, is innocent; to regard it 
A as an Auxiliary to Virtue, is noble; to ſeek it chiefly as 


Fame. 


an Engine of public Uſefulneſs, is ſtill more noble, and high- 


ly praiſe-worthy. For though the Opinion and Breath of 
Men are tranſient and fadiag Things, often obtained. with- 
out Merit, and loſt without Cauſe; yet as our Buſineſs is 
with Men, and as our Capacity of ſerving them is generally 
increaſed in proportion to their Eſteem of us, therefore ſound 
and well-eſtabliſhed moral Applauſe may, and will be modeſt- 
ly, not oftentatiouſly, ſought after by the Good; not in- 
deed as a ſolitary refined Sort of Luxury, but as a public 
and proper Inſtrument to ſerve and bleſs Mankind. At the 
ſame time they will learn to deſpiſe that Reputation which is 
founded on Rank, Fortune, and any other Circumſtances 
or Accompliſhments that are foreign to. real Merit, or to 
uſefu} Services done to others, and think that Praife of little 
Avail which is purchaſed without Deſert, and beltowed with- 
out fudgement. 3 

FoRTUNE, Power, and Civil Authority, or 
whatever is called Influence and Weight among Fortune, 
Mankind, are Goods of the ſecond Diviſion, that Power, &. 
is, valuable and purſuable only as they are 
ufefnl, or as Means to a farther End, viz. procuring or 
preſerving the immediate Objects of Enjoyment or Hap- 
| | v4 pineſs 
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pineſs to ourſelves or others. Therefore to love ſuch Goods 
on their own Account, and to purſue them as Ends, not 
the Means of Enjoyment, muſt be highly prepoſterous and 
abſurd. There can be no Meaſure, no Limit, to ſuch 
Purſuit; all muſt be Whim, Caprice, Extravagance. Ac- 
cordingly ſuch Appetites, unlike all the natural ones, are in- 
creaſed by Poſſeſſion, and whetted by Enjoyment. They are 
always precarious, and never without Fears, becauſe the Ob- 
jects lie without one's ſelf ; they are ſeldom without Sorrow 
and Vexation, becauſe no Acceſſion of Wealth or Power can 
ſatisfy them. But if thoſe Goods are conſidered only as the 
Materials or Means of private or public Hap- 
How far pineſs, then the ſame Obligations which bind 
purſuable, us to purſue the latter, bind us likewiſe to 
| purſue the former. We may, and no doubt 
we ought, to ſeek ſuch a Meaſure of Wealth as is neceſſary 
to ſupply all our real Wants, to raiſe us above ſervile De. 
pendence, and provide us with ſuch Conveniencies as are 
ſuited to our Rank and Condition in Life. To be regard- 
Jeſs of this Meaſure of Wealth, is to expoſe ourſelves to all 
the Temptations of Poverty and Corruption ; to forfeit our 
natural Independency and Freedom; to degrade, and conſe- 
quently to render the Rank we hold, and the Character we 
ſuſtain in Society, uſeleſs, if not contemptible, When theſe 
important Ends are ſecured, we ought not to murmur or re- 
pine that we poſſeſs no more; yet we are not ſecluded by 
any Obligation, moral or divine, from ſeeking more, in or- 
der to give us that happieſt and moſt god-like of all Powers, 3 
the Power of doing Good. A ſupine Indolence in this reſpect $ 
is both abſurd and criminal; abſurd, as it robs us of an in- 
exhauſted Fund of the moſt refined and durable Enjoyments ; 
and criminal, as it renders us ſo far uſeleſs to the Society to 
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which we belong. That Purſuit of Wealth which goes 
| e beyond the former End, viz. the obtaining 
; Avarice. © the Neceſſaries, or ſuch Conveniencies of Life, 
„ 1 & as, in the Eſtimation of Reaſon, not of Va- 
f j e nity or Paſſion, are ſuited to our Rank and Condition, | 
4 if « and yet is not directed to the latter, viz. the doing Good, g 
* & is what we call AVvA RICE.“ And « that Purſuit ß 
i: % Power, which, after ſecuring one's ſelf, i. e. | 
8 i Ambition, e having attained the proper Independence ang 
it | „Liberty of a rational ſocial Creature, is not 4 
i. 6 directed to the Good of others, is what we call Ann 
8 « bition, or the Luft of Power.” To what Extent the 1 
in ſtrict Meaſures of Virtue will allow us to purſue either ; 
5 Wealtègn 
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Wealth or Power, and Civil Authority, is not perhaps poſ- 
ſible preciſely to determine. That muſt be left to Prudence, 
and the peculiar Character, Condition, and other Circum- 


ſtances of each Man, Only thus far a Limit may be ſet, 
that the Purſuit of either muſt encroach upon no other Duty 


or Obligation which 
its Parent and Head. 


we owe to ourſelves, to Society, or to 
The ſame Reaſoning is to be applied 


— to Pawer as to Wealth. It is only valuable as an Inſtrument 
; of our own Security, and of the free Enjoyment of thoſe 
original Goods it may, and often does, adminiſter to us, and, 
as an Engine of more extenſive Happineſs to our Friends, 
our Country, and Mankind. In this Degree it may, and 
unleſs a greater Good forbids it, ought to be ſought after; 
N and when it is either offered to us, or may be obtained, con- 
; ſiſtently with a good Conſcience, it would be criminal to de- 
; cline it, and a ſelfiſh Indolence to neglect the neceſſary Means 


of acquiring it. 


Now the beſt, and indeed the only Way to 
obtain a ſolid and laſting Fame, is an uniform How Fame 
inflexible Courſe of Virtue, the employing one's and Pexwer 
Ability and Wealth in ſupplying the Wants, and #7* attained. 


uſing one's Power in 


promoting or ſecuring the 


Happineſs, the Rights and Liberties of Mankind, joined to an 
univerſal Affability and Politeneſs of Manners. And ſurely 
one will not miſtake the Matter much, who thinks the ſame 


Courſe conducive to 


the acquiring greater Acceſſions both of 


Wealth and Power ; eſpecially if he adds to thoſe Qualifica- 


lity, and whatever el 


tions a vigorous Induſtry, a conſtant Attention to the Charac- 
ters and Wants of Men, to the Conjunctures of Times, and 
cContinually-varying Genius of Affairs; and a ſteady intrepid 
Honeſty, that will neither yield to the Allurements, nor be 
over-awed with the Terrors, of that ccrrupt and corrupting 
Scene in which we live. We have ſometimes heard indeed of 
other Ways and Means, as Fraud, Diſſimulation, Servility, 
and Proſtitution, and the like ignoble Arts, by which the 
Men of the World ( 
and Men of Addreſs | 


as they are called, ſhrewd Politicians, 


) amaſs Wealth, and procure Power: 
But as we want rather to form a Man of Virtue, an honeſt, 
co ed, happy Man, we leave to the Men of the World 

per own Ways, and permit them, unenvied and unimitated 

y us, to reap the Fruit of their Doings. 
THE next Species of Objects in the Scale of 
Good, are the Goods of the Intellect, as Know- 7,2 
edge, Memory, Fudgement, Taſte, Sagacity, Doci- ; 


Good of the 


ſe we call intellectual Virtues, Let us 
| conſider 
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conſider them a little, and the Mans as well as Obligations to 
improve them. | 
; As Man is a rational Creature, capable of 
Their M- knowing the Differences of Things and Ac- 
rent. tions —as he not only ſees and feels what is 
6 preſent, but remembers what is paſt, and often 
foreſees what is future; — as he advances from ſmall Begin- 
nings, by ſlow Degrees, and with much Labour and Diffi- 
culty, to Knowledge and Experience :—As his Opinions ſway 
his Paſhons,—as his Paſſtons influence his Conduct, —and as 
his Conduct draws Conſequences after it, which extend not 
only to the preſent, but to the future Time, and therefore is 
the principal Source of his Happineſs or Miſery ; it is evident, 
that he is formed for intellectual Improvements, and that it 
muſt be of the utmoſt Conſequence for him to improve and 
cultivate his intellectual Powers, on which thoſe Opinions, 
thoſe Paſſions, and that Conduct depend “. 
' Bur, beſides the future Conſequences and 
The Pleaſures Moment of improving our intellectual Powers, 
they give. their immediate Exerciſe on their proper Ob- 
2 jects yields the moſt rational and refined Plea- 
Knowledee ſures. Knowledge, and a right Taſte in the 
and Tafte. Arts of Imitation and Deſign, as Poetry, Painting, 
| Sculpture, Muſic, Architecture, afford not only 
an innocent, but a moſt ſenſible and ſublime Entertain- 


ment. By theſe the 1 mags is inſtructed in ancient 


and modern Life, the Hiſto Men and Things, the 
Energies and Effects of the Paſſions, the Conſequences of 
Vistue and Vice; by theſe the Imagination is at once enter- 
tained and nourifhed with the Beauties of Nature and Art, 
lighted up and ſpread out with the Novelty, Grandeur, and 
Harmony of the Univerſe; and, in fine, the Paſſions are 
apreeably rouſed, and ſuitably engaged, the greateſt and 
moſt — Objects that Sn 2 Mind. He 


who has a Taſte formed to theſe ingenious Delights, and 


Plenty of Materials to gratify it, can never want the moſt 
agreeable Exerciſe and Entertainment, nor once have Reaſon 
to make that faſhionable Complamt of the Tediouſneſs of 
Time. Nor can he want a proper Subject for the Diſci- 
pline and Improvement of his Heart, For, being daily con- 
verſant with Beauty, Order, and Deſn, in inferior Subjects, 
he bids fair for growing in due ime an Admirer of what 
is fair and well- proportioned in the Conduct of Life and 
the Order of Society, which is only Order and Deſign ex- 
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| @rted in their higheſt Subject. He will learn to transfer the 


Numbers of Poetry to the Harmony of the Mind and of 
well-governed Paſſions ; and, from admiring the Virtues of 
others in moral Paintings, come to approve and imitate them 
himſelf. Therefore to cultivate a true and co rect Taſte, 
muſt be both our /rters/? and our Duty, when the Circum- 
ſtances of our Station give Leiſure and Opportunity for it, and 
when the doing it is not inconſiſtent with our higher Obliga- 
tions or Engagements to Society ind Mankind, 
I is beſt attained by reading the beſt Books, 
where good Senſe has more the Aſcendant than How attain- 
Learning, and which pertain more to Practice than 4. 
to Speculation ; by ſtudying the belt Models, 1. e. 
thoſe which profeſs to imitate Nature moſt, and approach the 
neareſt to it, and by converling with Men of the moit refined 
Taſte, and the greateſt Experience in Life. 

As to the other intellectual Goods, what a 
Fund of Entertainment muſt it be to inveſti- Moment of 
gate the Truth and various Relations of Things, intellectual 
to trace the Operations of Nature to general ©9945: 
Laws, to explain by theſe its manifold Phe- 
nomena, to underſtand that Order by which the Univerſe 
is upheld, and that Oeconomy by which it is governed; to 
be acquainted with the human Mind, the Connections, Sub- 
ordinations, and Uſes of its Powers, and to mark their Ener 
in Life! How agreeable to the ingenious Inquirer, to ob- 
ſerve the manifold Relations and Combinations of indivi- 
dual Minds in Society, to diſcern the Cauſes why they flou- 
riſh or decay; and from thence to aſcend, through the vaſt 
Scale of Beings, to that general Mind which prefides over all, 
and operates unfeen in every Syſtem and in ev 
through the whole Compaſs and Progreſſion of Nature! De- 
voted to ſuch Entertainments as theſe, the Contemplative have 
abandoned every other Pleaſure, retired from the Body, ſo 
to ſpeak, and ſequeſtered themſelves from ſocial Intercourſe; 
for theſe, the Buſy have often preferred to the Hurry and Din 
of Life the calm Retreats of Contemplation ; for theſe, 
when once they came to taſte them, even the Gay and Vo- 
laptuaus have thrown up the lawleſs Purſuits of Senfe and 
Appetite, and acknowledged theſe mental Enjoyments to be 
the molt refined, and indeed the only Luxury. Beſides, by a 
juſt and large Knowledge of Nature, we recognize the 
Perfections of its Author; and thus Piety, and all thoſe pious 
Affections which depend on juſt Sentiments of his Character, 
dre awakened and confirmed; and a thouſand ſuper nu 
| ears, 
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Fears, that ariſe from partial Views of his Nature and Works, 
will of courſe be excluded. An extenſive Proſpect of hu- 
man Life, and of the Periods and Revolutions of human 
Things, will conduce much to the giving a certain Great- 
neſs of Mind, and a noble Contempt to thoſe little Compe- 
titions about Power, Honour, and Wealth, which di/turb 
and divide the Bulk of Mankind; and promote a calm Indu- 
rance of thoſe Inconveniencies and Ills that are the common 
Appendages of Humanity. Add to all, that a juſt Know- 
ledge of human Nature, and of thoſe Hinges upon which 
the Buſineſs and Fortunes of Men turn, will prevent our 
thinking either too highly or too meanly of our Fellow- 
Creatures, give no ſmall Scope to the Exerciſe of Friendſhip, 
Confidence, and Good-will, and at the ſame time brace the 
Mind with a proper Caution and Diſtruſt, thoſe Nerves of 
Prudence, and give a greater Maſtery in the Conduct of pri- 
vate as well as public Life. Therefore, by cultivating our 
Intellectual Abilities, we ſhall beſt promote and ſecure our 
Intereſt, and be qualified for aCting our Part in Society with 
more Honour to ourſelyes, as well as Advantage to Mankind. 
Conſequently, to improve them to the utmoſt of our Power is 
our DUy's they are Talents committed to us by the Al- 
mighty Head of Society, and we are accountable to him for 
the Uſe of them. But be it remembered withal, that, how 
engaging ſoever the Muſes and Graces are, they are chiefly 
valuable as they are Handmaids to uſher in and ſet off the 
Moral Virtues, from whoſe Service if they are ever divorced, 
they become Retainers to the meaner Paſſions. Panders to Vice, 
bas, convert Men (if we may uſe the Expreſſion) into a refined 
Sort of Savages, , | 
How attains IHE Intellectual Virtues are beſt improved by 
i. accurate and impartial Obſervation, extenſive 
| Reading, and unconfined Converſe with Men of 
all Characters, eſpecially with thoſe who, to private Study, 
have joined the wideſt Acquaintance with the World, and 
reateſt Practice in Affairs; but, above all, by being much inthe 
Vorld, and having large Dealings with Mankind. Such Op- 
rtunities contribute much to Tiveſt one of Prejudices and a 
fervile Attachment to crude Syſtems, to open one's Views, and 
to give that Experience on which the moſt uſeful, becauſe the 
of practical Knowledge is built, and from which the ſureſt 
Maxims for the Conduct of Life are deduced. 
| THE higheſt Goods which enter into the 
Moral Goods, Compoſition of Human Happineſs are Moral 
Goods of the Mind, directly and ultimately re- 
5 garding 
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ding ourſelves; as Command of the Appetites and Paſſions, 
Pt and Caution, Magnanimity, Fortitude, Humility, Love 
of Virtue, Love of God, Reſignation, and the like, Theſe ſub- 
lime Goods are Goods by Way of Eminence, Goods recom- 
mended and enforced by the moſt intimate and awſul Senſe 
and Conſciouſneſs of our Nature ; Goods that conſtitute the 
Quinteſſence, the very Temper of Happineſs, that Form and 
Complexion of Soul which renders us approveable and lovely 
in the Sight of God ; Goods, in fine, which are the Elements 
of all our future Perfection and Felicity. 

Mos of the other Goods we have conſidered 
depend partly on ourſelves, and partly on Ac- Their 
cidents which we can neither forefee nor pre- 
vent, and reſult from Cauſes which we cannot 
influence or alter. They are ſuch Goods as we may poſſe 
To-day and loſe To-morrow, and which require a Felicity of 
Conſtitution, and Talents to attain them in full Vigour and 
Perfection, and a Felicity of Conjunctures to ſecure the Poſ- 
ſeſſion of them. Themfore, did our Happineſs depend alto- 
gether or chiefly on ſuch tranſitory and precarious Poſſeſſions, 
it wers itſelf moſt precarious, and the higheſt Folly to be 
anxious about it. But though Creatures, conſtituted as 
we are, cannot be indifferent about ſuch Goods, and mu#t 
ſuffer in ſome Degree, and conſequently have our Happineſs 
incomplete without them, yet they weigh but little in the 
Scale when compared with Moral Goods. By the benevo- 
lent Conſtitution of our Nature theſe are placed within the 
Sphere of our Activity, ſo that no Man can be deſtitute of 
them unleſs he is firſt wanting to himſelf. Some of the 
wiſeſt and beſt of Mankind have wanted moſt of the former 
Goods, and all the external Kind, and felt molt of the op- 
poſite Ills, ſuch at leaſt as ariſe from without; yet by poſ- 
ſeſling the latter, viz. the Moral Goods, have declared they 
were happy, and to the Conviction of the molt impartial Ob- 
ſervers have appeared happy. The worſt of Men have been 
ſurrounded with every outward Good and Advantage of For- 
tune, and have poſſelled great Parts; yet, for want of Moral 
Rectitude, have been, and have conſeſſed themſelves, noto- 
riouſly and exquiſitely miſerable. The Exerciſe of Virtue 
has ſupported its Votaries, and made them exult in the Midſt 
of Tortures almoſt intolerable; nay, how often has ſome falſe 
Form or Shadow of it ſuſtained even the greateſt * Villains 
and 


* As Ravilliac, *0b9 ofſaffnated Henry the Fourth of France; ard Bolthafar 
Geraerd, auh murdered William the Firft, Prince of Orange, | 
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and Bipots under the ſame Preſſures ] But no external Goods, 
no Goods of Fortune, have been able to alleviate the Agonies 
or expel the Fears of a guilty Mind, conſcious of the deſerved 
Hatred and Reproach of Mankind, and the juſt Diſpleaſure 
of Almighty God. The other Senſes and Capacities of En- 
joyment are gratified when they obtain their reſpective Ob- 


jects, and the Happineſs of the correſpondent Paſſions de- 


pends on their Succeſs in their ſeveral Purſuits, Thus the 
Love of Honour, of Pleaſurc, of. Power, and the like, are 
ſatisſied only when they obtain the deſired Honour, Pleaſure, 
or Power: When they fail of attaining theſe, they are diſap- 
pointed, and Diſappointment gives Dilguſt. But Moral Good 
is of ſo ſingular and ſublime a Nature, that when the Mind 
is in Purſuit of it, though it ſhould: prove unſucceſsful in its 
Aims, it can reſt in the Conduct without repining, without 
being dejected at the ill Succeſs; nay, the Pleaſure attend- 
ing the Conſciouſneſs of upright Aims and generous Efforts 
abſorbs the Diſappointment, and makes inferior Ends diſap- 
pear as of no Amount in the great Aggregate and Surpluſage 
of Good that remains. So that though Human Happineſs 
in the preſent State conſiſts of many ſeparate and little Ri- 
vulets, which muſt often be left dry in the perpetual Flux 
and Reflux of Human Things, yet the main Stream, with 
which thoſe leſſer ones do generally communicate, flows 
from within, from the Heart of Man, and, if this be ſound 
and clear, rolls on through Life with a ſtrong and equal 
Current, Yet as many ſmall Articles make up a pretty large 
Sum, and as thoſe inferior Goods which enter into the Ac- 
count, as Health, Fame, Fortune, and the like, are often, 
even after our utmoſt Care, unattainable, or at leaſt preca- 
rious, it is evidently of the utmoſt Conſequence to be pre- 
pared againſt the Want or Loſs of them, by having our De- 
fires moderate, and our Paſſions under due Command. And 
let it be remembered, that it is not only of great Importaace 
to our Eaſe and Security againſt II], but one of the higheſt 
Improvements of Virtue, to contemn thoſe Things, the 
Contempt of which is truly great and heroic, and to place 
our Happineſs chiefly in thoſe virtuous Exerciſes and Aﬀec- 
tions which ariſe from a pure and well-diſpoſed Mind; an 
Happineſs which no Condition of Life can exclude, no 
Change of Fortune interrupt or deſtroy, This will arm and 
fortify the Mind againſt the Want of thoſe inferior Goods, 


and againſt thoſe Pains, which reſult to the Generality of 


Mankind from the contrary Evils, 
: As 
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As the preſent Condition of Human Life is 
wonderfully chequered with Good and Ill, and 
as no Height of Station, no Affluence of For- 
tune, can abſolutely inſure the Good or ſecure res par- 

inſt the IIl, it is evident that a great Part of ina 7, 

the Comfort and Serenity of Life muſt lie in hav= us. 
ing our Minds duly affected with regard to both, 
1. 6. rightly attempered to the Loſs of one and the Sufferance 

the other. For it is certain that outward Calamities derive 
their chief Malignity and Preſſure from the inward Diſpolitians 
with which we receive them. By managing theſe right, we 
may greatly abate that Malignity and Preſſure, and conſequently 
diminiſh the Number, and weaken the Moment, of the Ills of 
Life, if we ſhould not have it in our Power to obtain a large 
Share of its Goods, There are particularly three Virtues 
which go to the forming this right Temper towards Ill, and 
which are of ſingular Efficacy, if not totally to remove, yet 
wonderfully to alleviate, the Calamities of Life. "Theſe are 
Fortitude, or Patience, Humility, and Reſignation. Let us con- 
ſider them a little, and the Effects they produce. 

FoRTITUDE is that calm and ſteady Habit of | 
Mind which either moderates our Fears, and Fortitude. 
enables us bravely to encounter the Proſpect of 
IIl, or renders the Mind ſerene and invincible under its im- 
| mediate Preſſure. It lies equally diſtant from Raſhneſs and 
Cowardice; and though it does not hinder us from feeling, 
wy prevents our complaining or ſhrinking under the Stroke, 

t always includes a generous Contempt of, or at leaſt a noble 
Superiority to, thoſe precarious Goods of which we can inſure 
neither the Poſſeſſion nor Continuance. The Man therefore 
who poſſeſſes this Virtue in this ample Senſe of it ſtands upon 
an Eminence, and fees human Things below him; the Tem- 


The mixed 
Condition of 


peſt indeed may reach him, but he ſtands ſecure and collected 


againſt it upon the Baſis of conſcious Virtue, which the ſeve- 
reſt Storms can ſeldom ſhake, and never overthrow. 
HUMILITY is another Virtue of high Rank | 
and Dignity, though often miſtaken by proud Humility. 
Mortals for Meanneſs and Puſillanimity. It is 
oppoſed to Pride, which commonly includes in it a falſe or 
over- rated Eſtimation of our own Merit, an Aſcription of it 
ro ourſelves as its only and original Cauſe, an undue Compa- 
riſon of ourſelves with others, and, in conſequence of that 
ſuppoſed Superiority, an arrogant Preference of ourſelves, and 
4 ſupercilious Contempt of them. Humility, on the other hand, 


ems to denote that modeſt and ingenuous Temper of 
Mind, 
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Mind, which ariſes from a juſt and equal Eſtimate of our 
own Advantages compared with thoſe of others, and from a 
Senſe of our deriving all originally from the Author of our 
Being. Its ordinary Attendants are Mildneſs, a gentle For- 
bearance, and an eaſy unaſſuming Humanity with regard to 
the Imperfections Ine | Faults of others; Virtues rare indeed, 
but of the faireſt Complexion, the proper Offspring of ſo lovely 
a Parent, the beſt Ornaments of ſuch imperfect Creatures 
as we are, precious in the Sight of God, and which ſweetly 
allure the Hearts of Men. This Virtue was not altogether 


unknown to the more ſober Moraliſts among the Ancients, 


who place 21 10 Animi among the Train of Virtues; but 
it is taught in its higheſt Perfection, and enforced by the great- 
eſt Example and the ſtrongeſt Motives, in the Chr: an Reli. 
gion, which recommends and exalts this, as well as every 
other Moral and Divine Virtue, beyond every other Syſtem 
of Religion and Philoſophy that ever appeared in the World; 
and teaches us throughout the Whole of it to refer every 
Virtue and every Endowment to their original Source, the Fa- 
ther of Lights, from whom deſcends every good and perfect Gift. 
Humility is a Virtue which highly adorns the Character in 
which it reſides, and ſets off every other Virtue ; it is an ad- 
mirable Ingredient of a contented Mind, and an excellent Se- 
curity againſt many of thoſe Ills in Life, which are moſt ſen- 
fibly felt by People of a delicate Nature. To be perſuaded of 
this, we nced only remember how many of our Uneaſineſſes 
ariſe from the Mortifications of our dow almoſt 
every Ill we ſuffer, and all the Oppoſition we meet with, is 
aggravated and ſharpened by the Reflection on our imaginary 
Merit, or how little we deſerved thoſe Ills, and how much we 
were intitled to the oppoſite Goods. Whereas a ſober Senſe 
of what we are and whoſe we are, and a Conſciouſneſs how 
far ſhort our Virtue is of that Standard of Perfection to which 
we ought to aſpire, will blunt the Edge of Injuries and Af- 
fronts, and make us fit down cle, with our Share of tlie 
Goods, and eaſy under the IIls of Life, which this quick- 
fighted unaſſuming Virtue will teach us often to trace to our 
own Miſconduct, and conſequently to interpret as the juſt and 
wholſome Correction of Heaven. 
RESIGNATION is that mild and heroic Temper 
Refignation. of Mind which ariſes from a Senſe of an in- 
finitely wiſe and good Providence, and enables 
one to acquieſce with a cordial Affection in its juſt Appoint- 
ments. This Virtue has ſomething very peculiar in its Na- 
ture, and ſublime in its Efficacy, For it teaches us to bear 


BT 4 Ill 
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IMt not only with Patience and as being unavoidable, but it 
transforms, as it were, III into Good, by leading us to con- 
ſider it, and every Event that has the leaſt Appcarance of Ill, 
as a Divine Diſpenſation, a wiſe and benevolent 7 e 
ment of Things, ſubſervient to Univerſal Good, and, of 
courſe, including that of every Individual, eſpecially of ſuch 
as calmly ftoop to it. In this Light, the Adminiſtration 
itſelf, nay every Act of it, becomes an Object of Affection, 
the Evil diſappears, or is converted into a Balm which both 
heals and nouritheth the Mind. For, though the firſt unex- 
p<&t-d Acceſs of Ill may ſurpriſe the Soul into Grief, yet that 


'Grief, when the Mind calmly reviews its Object, changes into 


Contentment, and is by degrees exalted into Veneration and 
a divine Compoſure, Our private Will is loft in that of the 
Almi:hty, and our Security againſt every real Ill refts on the 
fame Bottom as the Throne of him who lives and reigns for 
ever. He, therefore, who is provided with ſuch Armour, 
taken, if we may ſay ſo, from the Armoury of Heaven, may 
be Proof agaialt the ſharpeſt Arrows of Fortune, and defy the 
Impotence of human Malice; and though he cannot be ſecure 
againſt thoſe Ills which are the ordinary Appendages of Man's 
Lot, yet may poſſeſs that quiet contented Mind which takes 
off their Pungency, and is next to an Exemption from them, 
But we can only touch on theſe Things; a fuller, Detail of 
our Obligations to cultivate and purſue theſe Moral Goods of 
the Mind, and the beſt Methcd of doing it, muſt be reſerved 
to another and mare proper Place. 

Beroge we finiſh this Section, it may be fit 
to obſerve, that as the Deity is the ſupreme Chief Good, 
and inexhaufted Source of Good, on whom the Objective 
Happineſs of the whole Creation depends; as 44 Formal, 
he is the higheſt Object in Nature, and the 
only Object who is fully proportioned to the Intellectual and 
Moral Powers of the Mind, in whom thev ultimately reſt 
and find their molt perfect Exerciſe and Completion, he is 
therefore termed the CHIEF GooD of Man, oBJECTIVELY 
conſidered, And Firtue, or the proportioned and vigorous 
Exercife of the ſeveral Powers and Affections on their reſpec- 
tive Objects, as above deſcribed, is, in the Schools, termed 
the CHEF Goop, FORMALLY conſidered, or its FORMAL 
Idea, being the inward Temper and native Conſtitution of 
Human Happineſs, 

FROM the Detail we have gone through, the following 
Corollaries may be deduced, 
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Fir/t, IT is evident that the Happineſs of ſuch 
Corollaries. a Progreſſive Creature as Man can never be at 
a Stand, or continue a fixed invariable Thing. 
His finite Nature, let it riſe ever ſo high, admits ſtill higher 
Degrees of Improvement and Perfection. And his Progreſ- 
ſion in Improvement or Virtue always makes Way for a 
Progreſſion in Happineſs. So that no poſſible Point can be 
aſſigned in any Period of his Exiſtence in which he is per- 
fectly happy, that is, ſo happy as to exclude higher Degrees 
of Happineſs. All his Perfection is only comparative, 2. It 
appears that many Things muſt conſpire to complete the 
Happineſs of ſo varizus a Creature as Man, ſubject to ſo many 
Wants, and ſuſceptible of ſuch difterent Pleaſures. 3. As his 
Capacities of Pleaſure cannot be all gratified at the ſame Time, 
and mult often interfere with each other in ſuch a precarious 
and fleeting State as Human Life, or be frequently diſappoint- 
ed, perfect Happineſs, i. e. the undiſturbed Enjoyment of the 
ſeveral Pleaſurcs of which we are capable, is unattainable in 
our preſent State. 4. That State is molt to be fought after, 
in which the feweſt Competitions and Diſappointments can 
happen, which leaſt of all impairs any Senſe of Pleaſure, and 
opens an inexhauſted Source of the moſt refined and laſtin 
Enjoyments. 5. That State which is attended with all thoſe 
Advantages, is a State or Courſe of Virtue, 6, THEREFoRE, 
a State of Virtue, in which the Moral Goods of the Mind are 
_ attained, is the HAPPIEST STATE. 


rr 1H. Date to SOCIETY. 
p. I. 


i Filial and Fraternal Duty. 


8 we have followed the Order of Nature in tracing the 
Hiſtory of Man, and thoſe Duties which he owes to 
himſelf, it ſeems reaſonable to take the ſame Method with 
thoſe he owes to SOCIETY, which conſtitute the ſecond Claſs 
of his Obligations. 

H1s Parents are among the earlieſt Objects of 
his Attention; he becomes ſooneſt acquainted Þ 
with them, repoſes a pcculiar Confidence in s 
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early Prognoftics of his future Piety and Gratitude. Thus does 
Nature dictate the firſt Lines of filial Duty, even before a 
juſt Senſe of the Connection is formed, But when the Child 
is grown up, and has attained to ſuch a Degree of Under- 
ſtanding, as to comprehend the Moral Tie, and be ſenſible of 
the Obligations he is under to his Parents; when he looks back 
on their tender and diſintereſted Affection, their inceſſant Cares 
and Labours in nurſing, educating, and providing for him, 
during that State in Which he had neither Prudence nor 
Strength to care and provide for himſelf, he muſt be con- 
ſcious that he owes to them theſe peculiar Duties. 

To reverence and honour them, as the Inſtru- 
mects of Nature in introducing him to Life, and Duties to 
to that State of Comfort and Happineſs which Parents. 
he enjoys; and therefore to eſteem and imitate 
their good Qualities, to alleviate and bear with, and ſpread, 
as inuch as potlible, a decent Veil over their Faults and 
Weaknefles, 

2. To be highly grateful to them, for thoſe Favours which 
it can hardly ever 4 in his Power fully to repay; to ſhew this 
Gratitude by a ftrict Attention to their Wants, and a ſoli- 
citous Care to ſupply them; by a ſubmiſſive Deference to 
their Authority and Advice, eſpecially by paying great Re- 
gard to it in the Choice of a Wite, and of an Occupation; by 
yielding to, rather than pzeviſhly contending with, their Hu- 
mours, as remembering how oft they have been perſecuted 
by his; and, in fine, by ſoothing their Cares, lightening their 
Sorrows, ſupporting the Infirmities of Age, and making the 
Remainder ot their Life as comfortable and joyful as poſſible, 
To pay theſe Honours and make theſe Returns is, ac- 
cording to Plats, to pay the oldeſt, beſt, and greateſt of Debts, 
next to thoſe we owe to our ſupreme and common Parent, 
They are founded in our Nature, and agreeable to the moſt 
fundamental Laws of Gratitude, Honour, Fuſtice, Natural 
Aﬀe#tion and Piety, which are interwoven with our very Con- 
ſtitution; nor can we be deficient in them without caſting off 
that Nature, and contradicting thoſe Laws. 

As his Brethren and Siſters are the next with 
whom the Creature forms a Social and Moral Con- Duties to 
nection, to them he owes a Fraternal Regard ; Brethren and 
and with them ought he to enter into a ſtrict Siters, 
League of Friendſhip, mutual Sympathy, Advice, 

Aſſiitance, and a yenerous Intercourſe of kind Offices, re- 
membering their Relation to common Parents, and that Bro- 
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therhood of Nature which unites them into a cloſer Commu- 
nity of Intereſt and Affection. 


F 


ths 


II. 


Concerning Marriage. 


HEN Man arrives to a certain Age, he 


Connection becomes ſenſible of a peculiar Sympathy 
avith the and Tenderneſs towards the other Sex; the 
other Sex. Charms of Beauty engage his Attention, and 


call forth new and ſofter Diſpoſitions than he has 
yet felt. The many amiable Qualities exhibited by a fair 
Qutfide, or by the mild Allurement of Female Manners, 
or which the prejudiced Spectator without much Reaſoning 
ſuppoſes thoſe to include, with ſeveral other Circumſtances 
both natural and accidental, point his View and Affection 
to a particular Object, and of courſe contract that general 
rambling Regard, which was Joſt and uſeleſs among the 
undiſtinguiſhed Crowd, into a peculiar and permanent At- 
tachment to one Woman, which ordinarily terminates in 
the moſt important, venerable, and delightfu] Connection in 
Life, 
Tux State of the Brute Creation is very dif- 
The Grounds ferent from that of Human Creatures. The 
of this Con- former are cloathed and generally armed by their 
neetion. Structure, calily find what is neceſlary to their 
Subſiſtence, and ſoon attain their Vigour and 
Maturity; ſo that they need the Care and Aid of their Pa- 
rents but for a ſhort while; and therefore we ſee that Na- 
ture has aſhgned to them vagrant and tranſient Amours, 
The Connection being purely Natural, and merely for 
propagating and rearing their Offspring, no ſooner is that 
nd anſwered, than the Connection diflolves of ceurſc. 
But the Human Race are of a more tender and defenceleſs 
Conſtitution ; their Infancy and Non-age continue longer 
they advance ſlowly to Strength of Body, and Maturity of 
Reaſon ; they need conſtant Attention, and a long Series of 
Cares and Labours, to train them up to Decency, Virtue, 
and the various Arts of Life. Nature has, therefore, pro- 
vided them with the moſt affectionate and anxious Tutors, to 


aid 
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aid their Weakneſs, to ſupply their Wants, and to accom- 
pliſh them in thoſe neceſſary Arts, even their own Parents, 
on whom ſhe has devolved this mighty Charge, rendered 
agreeable by the moſt alluring and powerful of all Tires, 
Parental Affection. But unleſs both concur in this grateful 
Taſk, and continue their joint Labours, till they have reared 
up and planted out their young Colony, it muſt become a Prey 
to every rude Invader, and the Purpoſe of Nature in the ori- 

inal Union of the Human Pair be defeated. Therefore our 

tructure as well as Condition is an evident Indication, that 
the Human Sexes are deſtined for a more intimate, for'a moral 
and laſting Union, It appears likewiſe, that the principal End 
of Marriage is not to propagate and nurſe up an Offspring, 
but to educate and form Minds for th= great Duties and ex- 
tenſive Deſtinations of Life. Society muſt be ſupplied from 
this original Nurſery with uſeful Members, and its faireſt Or- 
naments and Supports, But how {hall the young Plants be 
guarded againſt the Inclemencies of the Air and Seatons, cul- 
tivated and raiſed to Maturity, if Men, like Brutes, indulge 
to vagrant and promiſcuous Amours ? 

THe Mind is apt to be diflipated in its Views 

and Acts of Friendſhip and Humanity ; unleſs Moral End; 
the former be directed to a particular Object, and Marriage. 
the latter employed in a particular Province. 
When Men once indulge to this Diſſipation, there is no ſtop- 
ping their Career, they grow inſenſible to Moral Attractions, 
and, by obſtructing or impairing the decent and regular Exer- 
ciſe of the tender and generous Feelings of the human Heart, 
they in time become unqualified for, or averſe to, the forming 
a Moral Union of Souls, which is the Cement of Society, and 
the Source of the pureſt domeſtic Joys, Whereas a rational, 
undepraved Love, and its fair Companion, Marriage, collect 
a Man's Views, guide his Heart to its proper Object, and, by 
confining his Affection to that Object, do really enlarge its 
Influence and Ufe, Beſides, it is but too evident from the 
Conduct of Mankind, that the common Ties of Humanity are 
too feeble to engage and intereſt the Paſſions of the Generalit 
in the Affairs of Society. The Connections of Neighbour- 
hood, Acquaintance, and general Intercourſe, are too wide a 
Field of Action for many, and thoſe of a Public or Community 
are ſo for more, and in which they either care not, or know not 
L:w to exert themſelves, Therefore Nature, ever wiſe and 
benevolent, by implanting that ſtrong Sympathy which reigns 
between the Individuals of each Sex, and by urging them toform 
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a particular moral Connection, the Spring of many domeſtic 
Endearments, has meaſured out to each Pair a particular Sphere 
of Action, proportioned to their Views, and adapted to their 
reſpective Capacities, Beſides, by intereſting them deeply in 
the Concerns of their own little Circle, the has connected 
them more cloſely with Society, which is compoſed of parti- 
cular Families, and bound them down to their good Beha- 
viour in that particular Community to which they belong. 
This Moral Connection is Marriage, and this Sphere of Action 
is a Family. It appears from what has been ſaid, that to adult 
Perſons, who have Fortune ſufficient to provide for a Family 
according to their Rank and Condition in Life, and who are 
endued with the ordinary Degrees of Prudence neceſſary to 
manage a Family, and educate Children, it is a Duty they owe 
to Society, to marry. 
SOME Pretenders to a peculiar Refinement in 
An Objeftion Morals think, however, that a /ingleState is more 
anſwered. conducive to the Perfection of our Nature, and 
to thoſe ſublime Improvements to which Religion 
calls us, Sometimes, indeed, the more important Duties we 
owe to the Public, which could ſcarce be performed, or not fo 
well in the married State, may require the ſingle Life, or ren- 
der the other not ſo honourable a Station in ſuch Circum- 
ſtances; but, ſurely, it muſt be improving to the /ocza/Aﬀec- 
tions to direct them to particular Objects whom we eſteem, 
and to whom we ſtand in the neareſt Relation, and to aſcertain 
their Exerciſe in a Field of Action which is both agrecable in 
itſelf, and highly advantageous to Society. The conſtant Ex- 
erciſe of Natural Affection, in which one is neceſſarily engaged 
in providing for and training up one's Children, opens the 
Heart, and muſt enure the Mind to frequent Acts of Self- denial 
and Self- command, and conſequently ſtrengthen the Habits of 
Goodneſs. The Truth of this is but too evident in thoſe mar- 
ried Perſons who are fo unfortunate as to have no Children, 
who, for want of thoſe neceſſary Exerciſes of Humanity, are too 
generally over anxious about the World, and perhaps too 
attentive to the Affair of Oeconomy. Another Circumſtance 
deſerves to be remembered, that Mer who are continually 
engaged in Study or why or anxiouſly intent on public 
Concerns, are apt to grow ſtern and ſevere, or peeviſh and mo- 
roſe, on account of the frequent Rubs they meet with, or the 
Fatigues they undergo in ſuch a Courſe. The Female Softneſs 


is therefore uſeful to moderate their Severity, and 1 their 


II- humour into domeitic Lenderneſs, and a ſofter Kind of 
Humanity. 
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Humanity. And thus their Minds, which were overſtrained 1 
by the Intenſeneſs of their Application, are at once relaxed | 
and retuned for public Action. The Minds of both Sexes [ 
are as much formed one for the other, by a Temperament [ 
peculiar to each, as their Perſons, The Strength, Firmneſs, 1 
Courage, Gravity, and Dignity of the Man, tally to the 1. 4 F 
neſs, Delicacy, Tenderneſs of Paſſion, Elegance of Taſte, and De- | 
cency of Converſation of the i man. The Male Mind is formed 
to defend, deliberate, foreſee, contrive, and adviſe. The Female 
one to confide, imagine, apprehend, comply, and execute. There- 
fore the proper Temperament of theſe different Sexes of Minds 
make a fine moral Union; and the well proportioned Oppoſi- , 
tion of different or contrary Qualities, like a due Mixture of A 
Diſcords in a Compoſition of Muſic, ſwells the Harmony of [ 
Society more than if they were all Uniſons to each other, 
And this Union of moral Sexe, if we may expreſs it ſo, is q 
evidently more conducive to the Improvement of each, than 5 
if they lived apart. For the Han vot only protects and ad- 
viſes, but communicates V igour and Refolution to the VHoman. 
She in her Turn ſoftens, reines, and poliſhes him. In her 
Society, he finds Repoſe from Action and Care; in her Friend- 
ſhip, the Ferment, into which his Paſſions were wrought by 
the Hurry and Diſtraction of public Life, ſubſides and ſettles 
into a Calm; and a thouſand nameleſs Graces and Decencies, 
that low from her Words and Act.ons, form him for a more 
mild and elegant Deportmen':., His Converſation and Ex- 


ample, on the other Hand, enlarge her Views, raiſe her Sen- 


4 timents, ſuſtain her Reſolutions, and free her from a thouſand 
4 Fears and Inquietudes to which her more feehle Conſtitution 
Z ſubjects her. Surely ſuch Diſpoſitions, and the happy Con- 
= ſequences which reſult from them, cannot be ſuppoſed to 


carry an unfriendly Aſpect o any Duty he owes either to 
God or to Man. | 

OF the conjugal Alliance the following are the 
natural Laws. Firſt, Mutual Fidelity to the Daties of 
Marriage-Bed, Diſloyalty defeats the very End Marriage. 
of Marriage, diſſolves the natural Cement of 
5 the Relation, weakens the moral Tie, the chief Strength of 1 
Fj waich lies in the Reciprocation of Affection, and, by making 
the Off-ipring uncertain, diminiſhes the Care and Attach- 
ment neceſſary to their Education. 

2. A Conſpiration of Counſels and Endeavours to promote 
the common Intereſt of the Family, and to educate their 
common Offspring. In order to obſerve thefe Laws, it is 
neceliary to cultivate, both before and during the married 
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State, the ſtricteſt Decency and Chaſtity of Manners, and a 
Juſt Senſe of what becomes their reſpective Characters. 

23. Tu Union muſt be inviolable, and for Life. The 
Nature of Friendſhip, and particularly of this Species of it, 
the Education of their Offspring, and the Order of Society 
and of Succeſſions, which would otherwiſe be extremely per- 
plexed, do all ſeem to require it. To preſerve this Union, 


and render the matrimonial State more harmonious and com- 


fortable, a mutual Eſteem and Tenderneſs, a mutual Defe- 
rence and Forbearance, a Communication of Advice, and 
Aſſiſtance and Authoryy, are abſolutely neceſſary. If either 
Party keep within their proper Departments, there nced be 
no Diſputes about Power or Superiority, and there will be 
none. They have no oppoſite, no ſeparate Intereſts, and there- 
fore there can be no juſt Ground for Oppoſition of Conduct. 
FROM this Detail, and the preſent State of 
Polygany. Things, in which there is pretty near a Parity 
of Numbers of both Sexes, it is evident that 
Polygamy is an unnatural State; and though it ſhould be granted 
to be more fruitful of Children, which however it is not found 
to be, yet it is by no Means ſo fit for rearing Minds, which 
ſeems to be as much, if not more, the Intention of Nature 
than the Propagation of Bodies, 
| In what Caſes Divorce may be proper, what 
Divorce, &c. are the juſt Obſtacles of Marriage, and within 
what Degrees of Conſanguinity it may be al- 
lowed, we have not Room to diſcuſs here; and therefore we 
refer the Reader to Mr Hulchinſon's ingenious Moral Compend. 
Book III. Chap. 1. 


III. 
Of Parental Duty. 


ConneBion of HE Connection of Parents with their 
ds a Children is a natural Conſequence of the 
Children. matrimonial Connection, and the Duties which 

they owe them reſult as naturally from that 
Connection. The feeble State of Children, ſubject to ſo 
many Wants and Dangers, requires their inceftant Care and 
Attention; their ignorant and uncultivated Minds demand 


their continual Inſtruction and Culture, Had human Crea- 
tures 
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tures come into the World with the full Strength of Men 
and the Weakneſz of Reaſon and Vehemence of Paſſions 
which prevail in Children, they would have been too ſtrong 
or too ſtubborn to have ſubmitted to the Government and 
Inſtruction of their Parents. But as they were deſigned 
for a Progreſhon in Knowledge and Virtue, it was proper 
that the Growth of their Bodies ſhould keep Pace with that 
of their Minds, left the Purpoſes of that Progreſhon ſhould 
have been defeated, Among other admirable Purpoſes which 
this gradual Expanſion of thejr outward as well as inward 
Structure ſerves, this is one, that it affords am ple Scope to 
the Exerciſe of many tender and generous Aﬀections, which 
fill up the domeſtic Life with a beautiful Variety of Duties and 
Enjoyments; and are of courſea noble Diſcipline for the Heart, 
and an hardy Kind of Education for the more honourable and 
important Duties of public Life 

TE above-mentioned weak and ignorant State 
of Children, feems plainly to inveſt their Pa- TheAutho- 
rents with ſuch Authority and Power as is ne- rity founded 
ceſſary to their Support, Protection, and Educa- en that Con- 
tion; but. that Authority and Power can be econ. 
conſtrued to extend no farther than is neceſſary 
to anſwer thoſe Ends, and to laſt no longer than that 
Weakneſs and Ignorance continue; wherefore, the Founda- 
tion or Reaſon of the Authority and Power ceaſing, they 
ceaſe of courſe, Whatever Power or Authority then it may 
be neceſſary or lawful for Farents to exerciſe during the 
Non-age of their Children, to aſſume or uſurp the ſame 
when they hate attained the Maturity or full Exerciſe of their 
Strength aud Reaſon would be tyrannical and unjuſt. From 
honce it 15 evicent, that Parents have no Right to puniſh the 
Perſons of their Children more ſeverely than the Nature of 
their Ward{hip requires, much leſs to invade their Lives, to 
encroach upon their Liberty, or transfer them as their Property 
to any Maiter whatſoever, But if any Parent ſhould be fo un- 
juſt and inhuman as to conſider and treat them like his other 
Goods and Chattels, ſurely, whenever they dare, they may re- 
ſit, and whenever they can hake off that inhuman and unna- 
tural Yoke, and be free with that Liberty with which God and 
Nature inveſted them. 

Tk firſt Claſs of Duties which Parents owe 
their Childien reſpect their natural Life; and theſe 
comprehend Protection, Nurture, Proviſion, in- 
troducing them into the World in a Manner ſuitable to their 
Runk and Fortune, and the like, 


Dates of 


Parents. 


Tre 
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T xx ſecond Order of Duties regards the intel- 
leftual and moral Life of their Children, or their 
Education in ſuch Arts and Accompliſhments-as are neceſſary 
to qualify them for performing the Duties they owe to them- 
ſelves and to others. As this was found to be the principal 
Deſign of the matrimonial Alliance, ſo the fulfilling that De- 
ſign is the moſt important and dignified of all the parental 
Duties. In order therefore to fit the Child for acting his Part 
wiſely and worthily as a an, as a Citizen, and a Creature 
of God, both Parents ought to combine their joint Wiſdom, 
Authority, and Power, and each apart to employ thoſe Ta- 
lents which are the peculiar Excellency and Ornament of 
their reſpective Sex. The Father ought to /ay out and ſuper- 
intend their Education, the Mother to execute and manage the 
Deta'] of which ſhe is capable. The farmer ſhould direct the 
manly Exertion of the intellectual and moral Powers of his 
Child. His Imagination, and the Manner of thoſe Exertions, 
are the peculiar — 5 of the latter. The former ſhould 
adviſe, protect, command, and, by his Experience, maſculine 
Vigour, and that ſuperior Authority which is commonly 
aſcribed to his Sex, brace and ſtrengthen his Pupil for active 
Life, for Gravity, Integrity, and Firmneſs in Suffering. The 
Buſineſs of the latter is to bend and ſoften her Male Pupil, by 
the Charms of her Converſation, and the Softneſs and De- 
centy of her Manners for ſocial Life, for Politeneſs of Taſte, 
and theelegant Decorums and Enjoyments of Humanity ; and 
to improve and refine the Tenderneſs and Modeſty of her Fe- 
male Pupil, and form her to all thoſe mild domeftic V irtues 
which are the peculiar Characteriſtics and Ornaments of her 


Sex. 


Education. 


Delightful Taſk ! to rear the tender Thought, 
To teach the fair Idea haw to ſhoot ; 

To breathe thenlivening Spirit, and to fix 
The generous Purpoſe in the glowing breaſt. 


To conduct the opening Minds of their ſweet Charge through 
the ſeveral Periods of their Progreſs, to aſſiſt them in each Pe- 
riod, in throwing out the latent Seeds of Reaſon and Inge- 
nuity, and in gaining freſh Acceſſions of Light and Virtue; 
and at length, with all theſe Advantages, to produce the 
young Adventurers upon the great Theatre of human Lite, 
to play their ſeveral Parts in the Sight of their Friends, cf 
Society, and Mankind ! How gloriouſly does Heaven reward 


the Talk, when the Parents behold thoſe dear Images and 
| Re- 
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Repreſentatives of themſelves inheriting their Virtues as well 
as Fortunes, ſuſtaining their reſpective Characters gracefully 
and worthily, and giving them the agreeable Proſpect of tranſ- 
mitting their Name with growing Honour and Advantage to 
a Race yet unborn | | 


C2 AP. 1 
Herile and Servile Duty. 


N the natural Courſe of human Affairs it 
muſt neceſſarily happen, that ſome of Man- The Ground 
ind will live in Plenty and Opulence, and / i, Con- 
others be reduced to a State of Indigence and nection. 
Poverty. The former need the Labours of the 
latter, and the latter the Proviſion and Support of the former. 
This mutual Neceflity is the Foundation of that Connec- 
tion, whether we call it AZoral or Civil, which ſubſiſts be- 
tween Maſters and Servants. He who feeds 
another has a Right to ſome Equivalent, the The Con- 
Labour of him whom he maintains, and the «ditions of | 
Fruits of it. And he who labours for another Service. 
has a Right to expect that he ſhould ſupport 
him. But as the Labours of a Man of ordinary Strength 
re certainly of greater Value than mere Food and Cloath- 
ing; becauſe they would actually produce more, even the 
Maintenance of a Family, were the Labourer to employ 
them in his oven Bchalt; therefore he has an undoubted 
Right to rate and diſpoſe of his Service for certain Wages 
above mere Maintenance; and if he has incautiouſly diſpoſed 
of it for the latter only, yet the Contract being of the onerous 
Kind, be may equitably claim a Supply of that Deficiency. 
If the Service be {pecited, the Service is bound to that only; 
if not, then he is to be conſtrued as bound only to ſuch 
Services as are conſiſtent with the Laws of Juſtice and Hu- 
manity. By the voluntary Servitude to which he ſubjects 
himſclt, he forfeits no Rights but ſuch as are neceflarily 
included in that Servitude, and is obnoxious to no Punith- 
ment but ſuch as a voluntary Failure in the Service may be 
ſuppoſeg realonably to require, The Offipring ef ſuch Servants 


ave 
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have a Right to that Liberty which neither they nor their 
Parents have forfeited. | 
As to thoſe who, becauſe of ſome heinous 
The Caſe of Offence, or for ſome notorious Damage, for 
great Offen= which they cannot otherwiſe compenſate, are 
ders. condemned to perpetual Service, they do not, 
| on that Account, forfeit all the Rights of Men; 
but thoſe, the Loſs of which is neceſlary to ſecure Society 
againſt the like Offences for the future, or to repair the Da- 
mage they have done. 
| Wir regard to Captives taken in War, it 
The Caſe of is b.rbarous and inhuman to make perpetual 
Captives. Slaves of them, unleſs ſome peculiar and ag- 
gravated Circumſtances of Guilt have attended 
their Hoſtility, The Bulk of the Subjects' of any Govern- 
ment engaged in War may be fairly eſteemed innocent Ene- 
mies; and therefore they have a Right to that Clemency which 
is conſiſtent with the common Safety of Mankind, and the 
particular Security of that Society againſt which they are 
engaged. Though ordinary Captives have a Grant of their 
Lives, yet to pay their Liberty as an Equivalent is much too 
high a Price, here are other Ways of acknowledging or 
returning the Favour, than by ſurrendering what is far dearer 
than Life itſelf “. To thoſe who, under Pretext of the Ne- 
ceſſities of Commerce, drive the unnatural Trade of bargain- 
ing for human Fleſh, and configning their innocent but un- 
fortunate Fellow-creatures to eternal Servitude and Miſery, 
we may addreſs the Words of a fine Writer; „Let Avarice 
ce defend it as it will, there is an honeſt Reluctance in Hu- 
<< manity againſt buying and ſelling, and regarding thoſe of 
« our own Species as our Wealth and Poſſeſſions.“ 

As it is the Servant's Duty to ſerve his Maſter with Fidelity 
and Chearfulneſs, like one who knows he is accountable to 
the great Lord of the Univerſe ; fo the Maſter ought to exact 
nothing of his Servant beyond the natural Limits of Reaſon 
and Humanity, remembering that he 1s a Brother of the ſame 
Family, a Partner of the ſame Nature, and a Subject of the 
ſame great Lord. 


Vid. Hutch. Mer. Infi, Phil. Lib, III. Cap. 3. 
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s CHAP V. 
e | ; Social Duties of the private Kind. 


[THERTo we have conſidered only the Domeſtic Oecono- 


N mical Duties, becauſe theſe are firſt in the Progreſs of 
Nature. But as Man paſſes beyond the little Circle of a Fa- 
it mily, he forms Connections with Relations, Friends, Neigh- 
1] bours, and others; from whence reſults a new T rain of Du- 
4 ties of the more private focial Kind, as Friendſbip, Chaſtity, 
4 aneh, Good- Neighbourhood, Charity, Forgiveneſs, Hoſpi- 
tality. 
f Man is admirably formed for particular ſocial ,, , 
* Attachments and Duties. There is a peculiar 7” - * 
h g 4 P — tude for So- 
7 and ſtrong Propenſity in his Nature to be affected ciery. 
> with the Sentiments and Diſpoſitions of others. 
jt Men, like certain muſigal Inſtruments, are ſet to each other, 
4 ſo that the Vibrations or Notes excited in one raiſe correſpon- 
A dent Notes and Vibrations in the others. The Impulſes of 
a Pleaſure or Pain, Foy or Sorrow, made on one Mind, are 
1 by an inſtantaneous Sympathy of Nature communicated 
4 in ſome Degree to all; eſpecially when Hearts are (as an 
=_ humane Writer expreſſes it) in Uni/on of Kindneſs; the Joy 
& that vibrates in one communicates to the other alſo. We 
i - may add, that though Joy thus imparted ſwells the Har- 
FX _ mony, yet Grief vibrated to the Heart of a Friend, and 
K N rebounding from thence in ſympathetic Notes, melts as it 
. were, and almoſt dies away. All the Paſſions, but eſpe- 
x cially thoſe of the ſocial Kind, are contagious; and when 
J : the Paſſions of one Man mingle with thoſe of another, they 
; creaſe and multiply prodigiouſly, There is a moſt mor- 


ing Eloquence in the human Countenance, Air, Voice, and' 
Geſture, wonderfully expreſſive of the moſt latent Feelings 
and Paſhons of the Soul, which darts them like a ſubtle 
Flame into the Hearts of others, and raiſes correſpondent 
Feelings there: Friendſhip, Love, Good-humour, Joy, 
ſpread through every Feature, and particularly ſhoot from 
25 the Eyes their ſofter and fiercer Fires with an irreſiſtible 
BY Energy. And in like Manner the oppoſite Paſſions of 
Hatred, Enmity, IIIL- humour, Melancholy, diffuſe a ſul- 
len and taddening Air over the Face, and, flaſhing from Eye 
to Eye, kindle a Train of fimilar Paſſions. By theſe, and 
other 
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other admirable Pieces of Machinery, Men are formed for So- 
ciety and the delightful Interchange of friendly Sentiments and 
Duties, to increaſe the Happinets of others by Participation, 
and their own by Rebound; and to diminiſh, by dividing the 
common Stock of their Miſery. 

ES TRE firſt Emanations of the Sccial Princivle 
Duties ari/” . beyond the Bounds of a Family lead us to form 
— / 24 ww a nearer Conjunction of Friendihip or Good -will 
FO with thoſe who are any-wiſe connected with us 

by Blood, or Domeſtic Alliance. To them our 
Affection does commonly exert itſelf in a greater or leſs 
Degree, according to the Nearneſs or Diſtance of the Relation. 
And this Proportion is admirably ſuited to the Extent of our 
Powers and the Indigence of our State ; for it is only within 
thoſe leſſer Circles of Conſanguinity or Alliance that the Ge- 
nerality of Mankind are abie to diiplay their Abilities or Bene- 
volence, and conſequently to uphold their Connection with 
Society and Subſerviency to a public Intereſt, Therefore it is 
our Duty to regard theſe cloſer Connections as the next De- 
partment to that of a Family, in which Nature has marked out 
for us a Sphere of Activity and Uſefulneſs; and to cultivate 
the kind Aﬀections which are the Cement of thoſe endearing 
Alliances, 

FREQUENTLY the View of diſtinguiſhing 
Moral Qualities in fome of our Acquaintance 
may pive Birth to that more noble Connection 
we call FRIENDSHIP, which is far ſuperior to the Alliances 
of Conſanguinity. For theſe are of a ſuperficial, and often 
of a tranſitory Nature, of which, as they hold more of In- 


Ingredients 
of Friendſhip. 


ſtint than of Reaſon, we cannot give ſuch a rational Ac- 


count. But Friendſbip derives all its Strength and Beauty, 
and the only Exiſtence whieh is durable, from the Qualities 
of the Heart, or from virtuous and lovely Diſpoſitions. Or, 
ſhould theſe be wanting, they or ſome Shadow of them muit 
be ſuppoſed preſent. Therefore Friendſhip may be deſcribed 
to be, The Union of two Souls by means of Virtue, the 
« Common Object and Cement of their mutual Affection.“ 
Without Virtue, or the Suppoſition of it, Friendſhip is only 
a Mercenary League, an Alliance of Intereſt, which muſt dil- 
ſolve of courte when that [ntereſt decays or ſubſiſts no longer. 
It is not ſo much any particular Paſſion, as a Compoſition of 
ſome of the nobleit Feelings and Paſſions of the Mind. Goed 
Senſe, a juſi Taſte and Live of Virtue, a thorough Candour and 
Benignity of Heart, or what we uſually call a God Temper, 
ang a generous Sympathy of Sentiments and Aﬀections, are the 
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neceſſary Ingredients of this virtuous Connection. When it is 

rafted on Eſteem ſtrengthened by Habit, and mellowed by 
Time, it yields infinite Pleaſure, ever new and ever growing, 
is a noble Support amidſt the various Trials and Viciſſitudes 
of Life, and an high Seaſoning to moſt of our other Enjoy- 
ments. To form and cultivate virtuous Friendſhip, muſt be 
very improving to the Temper, as its principal Object is Vir- 
tue, ſet off with all the Allurement of Countenance, Air, and 
Manners, ſhining forth in the native Graces of manly honeſt 
Sentiments and Affections, and rendered viible as it were to 
the friendly Spectator in a Conduct unaffectedly great and 
good; and 2s its principal Exerciſes are the very Energies of 
Virtue, or its Effects and Emanations. So that where-cver 
this amiable Attachment prevails, it will exalt our Admiration 
and Attachment to Virtue, and, unleſs impeded in its Courſe 
by unnatural Prejudices, run out into a Friendſhip to the hu- 
man Race, For as no one can merit, and none ought to 
uſurp, the ſacred Name of Friend, who hates Mankind ; fo 
whoever truly loves them, poſſeſſes the moſt eſſential Quality 
of a true Friend. 
Tux Duties of Friendſhip are a mutual 
Eſteem of each other, unbribed by Intereſt, and I Duties. 
independent of it, a generous Conhdence as far 
diſtant from Suſpicion as from Reſerve, an inviolable Har- 
mony of Sentiments and Diſpolitions of Deſigns and Intereſts, 
a Fidelity. unſhaken by the Changes of Fortune, a Conſtancy 
unalterable by Diſtance of Time or Place, a Reſignation of 
one's perſonal Intereſt to thoſe of one's Friend, and a reci- 
procal, unenvious, unreſerved Exchange of kind Offices, — 
But, amidſt all the Exertions of this Moral Connection, hu- 
mane and generous as it is, we mult remember that it ope- 
rates within a narrow Sphere, and its immediate Operations 
reſpect only the Individual; and therefore its particular Im- 
pulſes mult ſtill be ſubordinate to a more public Intereſt, or 
be always directed and controuled by the more extenſive 
Connections of our Nature, 

WHEN our Friendſhip terminates -on any of 

the other Sex, in whom Beauty or Agreeableneſs Love and 
of Perſon and external Gracefulneſs of Manners C2aftity. 
conſpire to expreſs and heighten the Moral 
Charm of a tender honeſt Heart, and ſweet, ingenuous mo- 
deft Temper, lighted up by good Senſe; it generally grows 
into a more ſoft and endearing Attachment. When this At- 
tachment is improved by a growing Acquaintance with the 
Worth of its Object, is conducted by Diſcretion, and iſſues 
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at length, as it ought to do, in the Moral Connection for- 
merly mentioned *, it becomes the Source of many amiable 
Duties, of a Communication of Paſſions and Intereits, of the 
moſt refined Decencies, and of a thouſand nameleſs deep-felt 
oy of reciprocal T enderneſs and Love, flowing from every 

„Word, and Action. Here Friendſhip acts with double 
Energy, and the Natural confpires with the Horal Charms 
to ſtrengthen and fecure the Love of Virtue, As the delicate 
Nature of Female Honour and Decorum, and the inexpreſ- 
fible Grace of a chaſte and modeſt Behaviour, are the ſureſt 
and indeed the only Means of kindling at firit, and cver after 
of keeping alive, this tender and elegant Flame, and of ac- 
compliſhing the excellent Ends deſigned by it; to attempt by 
Fraud to violate one, or, under Pretence of Paſſion, to ſully 
and corrupt the other, and, by ſo doing, to expoſe the too 
often credulous and unguarded Object, with a wanton Crüclty, 
to the Hatred of her own Sex and the Scorn of our's, and to 
the loweſt Infamy of both, is a Conduct not only bafe and 
criminal, but inconſiſtent with that truly rational and refined 
Enjoyment. the Spirit and Quintcilence of which is derived 
from the baſhful and ſacred Charms of Virtue kept untainted, 
and therefore ever alluring to the Lover's Heart. 


Courteſy, COURTESY, Good - Neghbourhbsod, Afability, 
Gred-Neigh- and the like Duties, which are founded on our 
bourhood, private Social Connections, are no leſs neceſſary 
&c. and obligatory to Creatures united in Society, 

and ſupporting and ſupported by each other in 
a Chain of mutual Want and Dependence. They do not con— 
fiſt in a ſmooth Addreſs, an artificial or obtequious Air, 
fawning Adulations, or a polite Servility of Manners; but in a 
juſt and modeſt Senſe of our own Dignity and that of others, 
and of the Reverence due to Mankind, eſpecially to thoſe who 
hold the higher Links of the Social Chain; in a diſcreet and 
manly Accommodation of curſcives to the Foibles and Humours 
of others; in a ſtrict Obſervance of the Rules of Decorum 
and Civility; but, above all, in a frank obliging Carriage, and 
gencrous Interchange of good Deeds rather than Words, 
Such a Conduct is of great Uſe and Advantage, as it is an ex- 
cellent Security againit Injury, and the beſt Claim and Re- 
commendation to the Eſteem, Civility, and univerſal Reſpect 
of Mankind. This inferior Order of Virtues unite the particu- 
lar Members of Society more cloſely, and forms the leſſer Pillars 
of the civil Fabric; which, in many Inftances, ſupply the un- 


* See Clap, II. of this Set, 
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avoidable Defects of Laws, and maintain the Harmony and 
Decorum of ſocial Intercourſe, where the more important 
and eſſential Lines of Virtue are wanting. 

CHARITY and Forgiveneſs are truly amiable Cpariyy, 
and uſeful Duties of the ſocial Kind. There is a PForgivenc/s, 
twofold Diſtinction of Rights commonly taken 
Notice of by Moral Writers, viz. Perfect and [mperfee?. To 
fulfil the former, is neceſſary to the Being and Support of 
Society; to fulfil the latter, is a Duty equally ſacred and ob- 
ligatory, and tends to the Improvement and Proſperity of So- 
cicty; but as the Violation of them is not equally prejudicial 
to the public Good, the fulfilling them is not ſubjected to the 
Cognizance of Law, but left to the Candour, Humanity, and 
Gratitude of Individuals. And by this Means ample Scope 1s 
given to exerciſe all the Generoſity, and diſplay the genuine 
Merit and Lnftre, of Virtue, Thus the Wants and MIisfortunes 
of others call for our charitable Aſſi ſtance and ſeaſonable Sup- 
plies. And the good Man, unconſtrained by Law and un- 
controuled by human Authority, will chearfully acknowledge 
and generouſly ſatisfy this mournful and moving Claim; a 
Claim ſupported by the Sanction of Heaven, of whoſe Boun- 
ties he is honoured to be the grateful Truſtee, If his own 
terfeft Rights are invaded by the Injuſtice of others, he will 
not therefore reject their ;mper/e Right to Pity and Forgive- 
neſs, unleſs his Grant of theſe thould be inconſiſtent with the 
more extenſive Rights of Society, or the public Good, In 
that Caſe he will have Recourle to public Juſtice and the Laws, 
and even then he will proſecute the Injury with no unneceſſa 
Severity, but rather with Mildneſs and Humanity. When the 
Injury is merely perſonal, and of ſuch a Nature as to admit of 
Aileviations, and the Forgiveneis of which would be attended 
with no worſe Conſequences, eſpecially of a public Kind, the 
good Man will generouſly forgive his offending Brother, And 
it is his Duty to do fo, and not to take private Revenge, or 
retaliate Evil for Evil, For though Reſentment of Injury is 
a natural Paſtion, and implanted, as was obſerved + above, for 
wile and good Ends ; yet, conſidering the manifold Partialities 
which molt Men have for themſelves, was every one to act as 
Judge in his own Cauſe, and to execute the Sentence dictated 
by his own Refentment, it is but too evident that Mankind 
would pats all Bounds in their Fury, and the lait Sufferer be 
provoked in his Turn to make full Repriſals. So that Evil, 
thus encountering with Evil, would produce one continued 
Scries of Violence and Miſery, and render Society intoleratle, 
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if not impracticable. Therefore, where the Security of the 
Individual, or the Good of the Public, does not require a pro- 
portionable Retaliation, it is agreeable to the _ Law of 
Benevolence, and to the particular End of the Paſſion (which 
is to prevent Injury and the Miſery occaſioned by it) to forgive 
perſonal Injuries *, or not to return Evil for Evil. This Duty 
is one of the noble Refinements which Chriſtianity has made 
upon the general Maxims and Practice of Mankind, and en- 
forced, with a peculiar Strength and Beauty, by Sanctions no 
leſs alluring than awful. And indeed the Practice of it is ge- 
nerally its own Reward ; by expelling from the Mind the moſt 
dreadful Intruders upon its Repoſe, thoſe rancorous Paſſions 
which are begot and nurſed by Reſentment, and, by diſarming, 
and even ſubduing, every Enemy one has, except ſuch as have 
nothing left of Men but the outward Form. 
- THE molt enlarged and humane Connection 
Hoſpitality, of the private Kind ſeems to Le the Hoſpitable 
| Alliance, from which flow the amiable and dil- 
intereſted Duties we owe to Strangers. If the Exerciſe of 
Paſſions of the moſt private and inſtinctive Kind is beheld 
with Moral Approbation and Delight, how lovely and vene- 
rable muſt thoſe appear which reſult from a calm Philan- 
thropy, are founded in the common Rights and Connections 
of Society, and embrace Men, not of a particular Sect, Party, 
or Nation, but all in general without Diſtinction, and with- 
out any of the little Partialities of Self-love, 


EHP. VI. 
Social Duties of the COMMERCIAL Kd. 


HE next Order of Connections are thoſe 
which ariſe from the Wants and Weakneſs 
of Mankind, and from the various Circumſtagces 
in which their different Situations place them. Theſe we 
may call Commercial Connections, and the Duties which re— 
ſult from them Commercial Duties, as Juſſice, Fair- dealing, 
Sincerity, Fidelity to Compatts, and the like. 
Their F. IT is obſerved ſomewhere by a Writer + of 
EX Beg the firſt Rank, that though Nature is perfect in 
all her Works, yet ſhe has obſerved a manifeſt 
and eminent Diſtinction among them, To all ſuch as. lie 
beyond 


Commercial 
Duties. 


* Sce Bur er's Excellent Sermon (th) on this Subject. + Lord Bacon. 
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beyond the Reach of Human Skill and Power, and are pro- 
perly of her own Department, ſhe has given the finiſhing 
Hand. Theſe Man may deſign after and imitate, but he 
can never rival them, nor add to their Beauty or Perfection. 
Such are the Forms and Structure of Vegetables, Animals, 
and many of their Productions, as the Honey- comb, the Spi- 
der's Web, and the like. There are others of her Works 
which ſhe has of Deſign left unfiniſhed, as it were, in order 
to exerciſe the Ingenuity and Power of Man. She has pre- 
ſented to him a rich Profuſion of Materials of every Kind for 
his Conveniency and Uſe; but they are rude and unpoliſhed, 
or not to be come at without Art and Labour. "Theſe therefore 
he muſt apply, in order to adapt them to his Uſe, and to enjoy 
them in Perfection. Thus Nature has given him an infinite 
Variety of Herbs, Grain, Foſſils, Minerals, Wood, Water, 
Earth, Air, and a thouſand other crude Materials, to ſupply 
his numerous Wants, But he muſt ſow, plant, dig, refine, 
poliſh, build, and, in ſhort, manufacture the various Produce 
of Nature, in order to obtain even the Neceſſaries, and much 
more the Conveniencies and Elegancies of Life. "Theſe then 
are the Price of his Labour and Induſtry, and, without that, 
Nature will fell him nothing. But as the Wants of Mankind 
are many, and the ſingle Strength of Individuals ſmall, they 
could hardly find the Neceſſaries, and much leſs the Conveni- 
encies of Lite, without uniting their Inzenuity and Strength 
in acquiring theſe, and without a mutual Intercourſe of good 
Offices. Some Men are better formed for ſome Kinds of In- 
genuity and Labour, and others tor other Kinds; and different 
Soils and Climates are enriched with different Productions; 
ſo that Men, by exchanging the Produce of their reſpectixe 
Labours, and ſupplying the Wants of one Country with the 
Superſtuities of another, do, in effect, diminiſh the Labours 
of cash, and increaſe the Abundance of all. This is the 
Foundation of all Commerce, or Exchange of Commodities 
and Goods one with another; in order to facilitate which, 
Men have contrived different Species of Cain, or Money, as a 
common Standard by which to eftimate the comparative Va- 
1ucs of their reſpective Goods, But to render Commerce ſure 
and cffectual, Fuſtice, Fair dealing, Sincerity, and Fidelity to 
ompatts, are abſolutely neceſſary. 
JUSTICE, or Fair- dealing, or, in other Words, 

a Diſpoſition to treat others as we would be Tuftice, &c. 
treated by them, is a Virtue of the firſt Impor- 

tance, and infeparable from the virtuous Character. It is the 
Cement of Society, or that pervading Spirit which connects 
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its Members, inſpires its various Relations, and maintains the 

Order and Subordination of each Part to the Whole. With- 

out it, Society would become a Den of Thieves and Banditti, 
hating and hated, devouring and devoured, by one another, 

SINCERITY, or /eracity, in our Words and Ac- 

Sincerity. tions, is another Virtue or Duty of great Impor- 

tance to Society, being one of the great Bands of 

mutual Intercourſe, and the Foundation of mutual Truſt. 


Without it, Society would be the Dominion of Miſtruſt, 


Jealouſy, and Fraud, and Converſation a T raffick of Lies 


and Diffimulation. It includes in it a Conformity of our 
Words with our Sentiments, a Correſpondence between our 
Actions and Diſpoſitions, a ſtrict Regard to Truth, and an 


irreconcileable Abhorrence of Falſhood. It docs not indeed 


require, that we expoſe our Sentiments indiſcreetly, or tell 
all the Truth in every Caſe; but certainly it does not and 
cannot admit the leaſt Violation. of 'I'ruth, or Contradiction 


to our Sentiments. For if theſe Bounds are once paſſed, no 


poſhble Limit can be aſſigned where the Violation thall ſtop; 
and no Pretence of private or public Good can poſſibly coun- 
terbalance the ill Conſequences of ſuch a Violation. And 
we truſt, the Order of Nature and Providence is ſuch, that 
it ſeldom or never falls out, that ſo valuable a Sacrifice mult 
be made in order to obtain the Ends of an extenſive Benevo- 
lence. It belongs to xs to do what appears right and con- 
formable to the Laws of our Nature, and to leave Heaven to 
direct and over-rule Events or Conſequences, which it will 
never fail to do, for the beſt, 
FIDELITY to Promiſes, Compacts, and Engage- 
Fidelity ro ments, is likewiſe a Duty of ſuch Importance to 


Promiſes, the Security of Commerce and Interchange cf 


Compatts, Benevolence among Mankind, that Society would 

Ke. ſoon grow intolerable without the ſtrict Ob{er- 

vance of it. Hobbes, and others who follow the 

ſame Track, have taken a wonderful deal of Pains to puzzle 
this Subject, and to make all the Virtues of this Sort merely 
artificial, and not at all oblroatory, antecedent to Human Con- 
ventions. No doubt, Compacts ſuppoſe People who make 
them ; and Promiſes, Perſons to whom they are made; and 
therefore both ſuppoie ſome Society, more or le{s, between 
thoſe who enter into theſe mutual Engagements. But is not a 
Compact or Promiſe binding, till Men have agrced that they 
ſhall be binding? or are they only binding becauſe it is our 
Intereſt to be bound by them, or to full them? Do not we 
highly approve the Man who fulfls them, even though trey 


ihouid 


F, 
by 
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otner Party violates his Engagements, Redreſs is to be ſought 
from the Laws, or from thoſe who. are intruſted with the 
Execution of them. In fine, the Commercial V irtues and Du- 
ties require that we not only do not invade, but maintain the 
Rights of others ; that we be fair and impartial in transfer- 
ring, barterinę, or exchanging Property, whether in Goods 
or Service; and be inviolably faithful to our Word and our 
Engagements, where the & latter of them is not criminal, and 
where they are not cx torted Foce. But on this the de -ſi-ened 
Brevity of the Work will not permit us further to init, 


p ſhould prove to be againſt his Intereſt ? and do not we con- 
- demn him as a Knave who violates them on that Account ? 
, A Promiſe is a voluntary Declaration, by Words, er by an 

Action equally ſignificant, of our Reſolution to do ſomething 
- in Behalf of another, or for his Service. Wnen it is made, 
- the Perſon who makes it is by all ſuppoſed under an Obliga- 
f tion to perform it. And he to whom it is made may demand 
bh the Perlormance as his Right. That Perception of Obligation 
, is a ſimple Idea, and is on the ſame Footing as our other 
'S Moral Perceptions, which may be deſcribed by Inſtances, but 
Ir cannot be defined, Whether we have a Perception of ſuch 
Ir Obligation quite diſtinct from the Intereſt, either public or 
n private, that may accompany the Fulfilment of it, muſt be 
d referred to the Conſcience of every Individual. And whether 
11 | | the mere Senſe of that Obligation, apart from its Comcoimi- 
d tants, is not a ſufficient inducement or Motive to keep one's 
n Promiſe, without having Recourſe to any ſelſiſn Principle of 
10 : our Nature, mutt be likewiſe appealed to the Conſcience of 
); FX every honeſt Man, Pair-acaling and Fidelity to Compacts require 
1- FX that we take no Advantage of che Ignorance, Pathon, or In- 
ad capacity of others, t:om Wnatever Cauſe that incapacity a ariſes; 
at —that we may be explicit and candid in making Bargains, 
it | F juſt and faithful in fulfilling our Part of them. And if the 

1 


£114 Þ.- 
Social Duties of the PoLiTICAL Kind. 


E are now arrived at the % and highe/t Order of 

Duties reſpecting Society, which reſult from the 

Exerciſe of the molt generous and heroic Affections, and are 
founded an our moſt enlarged Connections, 
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THE Social Principle in Man is of ſuch an ex- 
Political panſive Nature, that it cannot be confined within 


Cennectiont. the Circuit of a Family, of Friends, or a Neigh- 

bourhood ; it ſpreads into wider Syſtems, and 
draws Men into larger Confederacies, Communities, and Com- 
monwealths.—lt is in theſe only that the higher Powers 
of our Nature attain the higheſt Improvement and Perfection 
of which they are capable. Theſe Principles hardly find Ob- 
jects in the ſolitary State of Nature. There the Principle of 
Action riſes no higher at fartheſt than Natural Acection to- 
wards one's Offspring. There Perſonal or Family Wants 
intirely engroſs the Creature's Attention and Labour, and 
allow no Leiſure, or, if they did, no Exerciſe for Views 
and Affections of a more enlarged Kind. In S:litude all 
are emploved in the fame Way, in providing for the Animal 
Life. And even after their utmoſt Labour and Care, fingle 
and unaided by the Induſtry of others, they find but a ſorry 
Supply of their Wants, and a feeble, precarious Security 
againſt Dangers from, wild Beaits; from inclement Skies and 
Seaſons ; from the Miſtakes or petulant Paſſions of their Fel- 
low-Creatures; from their Preference of themſelves to their 
Neighbours; and from all the little Exorbitances of Self- 
love. But in Szcety, the mutual Aids which Men give and 
receive ſhorten the Labours of each, and the combined Strength 
and Reaſon of Individuals give Security and Protection to the 
whole Body. There is both a Variety and Subordination of 
Genius among Mankind, Some are formed to lead and direct 
others, to contrivePlans of Happineſs for Individuals, and of 
Government for Communities, to take in a Public Intereſt, 
invent Laws and Arts, and ſuperintend their Execution, and, in 
ſhort, to refine and civilize Human Life. Others, who have 
not ſuch good Heads, may have as honeſt Hearts, a truly Public 
Spirit, Love of Liberty, Hatred of Corruption and Tyranny, 
a generous Submithon to Laws, Order, and Public Inſtitu— 
tions, and an extenſtve Philanthrophy. And others, who have 
none of theſe Capacities either of Heart or Head, may be 
well formed for Manual Exerciſes and Bodily Labour, The 
former of theſe Principles have no Scope in Solitude, where 
a Man's Thoughts and Concerns do all either center in him- 
ſelf, or extend no farther than a Family; into which little 
Circle all the Duty and Virtue of the ſolitary Mortal is 
crowded. But Society finds proper Objects and Exerciſes for 
every Genius, and the nobleſt Objects and Exerciſes for the 
nobleſt Geniutcs, and for the higheſt Principles in the Human 
Conſtitution ; particularly for that warmeſt and moſt divine 
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Paſkon which God hath kindled in our Boſoms, the Incli- 
nation of doing Good, and reverencing our Nature; which 
may find here both Employment, and the moſt exquiſite 
Satisfaction. In Society, a Man has not only more Leiſure, but 
better Opportunities, of applying his Tatents with much 
greater Perfection and Succeſs, eſpecially as he is furniſhed 
with the joint Advice and Aſſiſtance of his Fellow-creatures, 
who are now more cloſely united one with the other, and 
ſuſtain a common Relation to the ſame Moral Syitem or 
Community. This then is an Object proportioned to his molt 
enlarged Social Aﬀections, and in ſerving it he finds Scope 
for the Exerciſe and Refinement of his higheſt Intellectual 
and Moral Powers. THEREFORE, Seciety, or a State » 
Civil Government, reſts on theſe two principal Pillars, «© That 
« in it we find Security againſt thoſe Evils which are un- 
cc avoidable in Solitude—and obtain thoſe Goods, ſome of 
c which cannot be obtained at all, and others not fo well, in 
& that State where Men depend ſolely on their individual Sa- 


% oacity and Induſtry.” 


FRoM this ſhort Detail it appears, that Man is a SoctAL 
Creature, and formed for a SOCIAL State; and that Society, 
being adapted to the higher Principles and Deſtinations of his 
Nature, muſt of Neceſſity be his NATURAL State, 

TRE Duties ſuited to that State, and reſulting Political 
from thoſe Principles and Deſtinations, or, in 

7 5 8 Dulies. 
other Words, from our Social aſſions and Social 
Connections, or Relation to a Public Syſtem, are, Zove of cur 
Country, Reſignatien and Obedience to the Laws, Public Spirit, Lade 
of Liberty, Sacrifice of Life and all ta the Public, and the like. 

Love F our C:untry is one of the nobleſt 

of * 1 . Lowe of” 
Paihons that can warm and animate the hu- 5, 

3 A., «= 7 ! ; ' * * i ** 3 
man wii hy, 1 ; pal as 3 ail TIC mited : and Country. 
particular Affections to our Parents, Children, 

Friends, Neighbours, Fellow-citizens, Countrymen. Tt 
ought to direct and limit their more confined and partial 
Actions within their proper and natural Bounds, and never 
let them incroach on thoſe ſacred and firit Regards we owe 


any Capacity of comprehending a Public Intere/?, or without 
Affections leading us to deſire and purſue it, it would not 
be our Duty to mind it, nor criminal to neglect it. But 
as we are PARTS of the Public Sy/tkem, and are not only 
capable of taking in large Views oi its Intereſts, but by the 
ſtrongeſt Aﬀtections connected with it, and prompted to take 
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a Share of its Concerns, we are under the moſt ſacred Ties 
to proſecute its Security and Welfare with the utmoſt Ardour, 
eſpecially in Times of public Trial. This Zove of our Coun- 
try does not import an Attachment to any particular Soil, 
Climate, or Spot of Earth, where perhaps we firſt drew our 
Breath, though thoſe Natural Ideas are often aſſociated with 
the A7ral ones; and, like external Signs or Symbols, help 
to aiccrtain and bind them; but it imports an Affection to 
that Moral Sy/t-m, or Community, which is governed by the 
ſame Laws and Magiſtrates, and whoſe ſeveral Parts are va- 
riouſly cennected one with the other, and all united upon 
the Bottom of a common Intereſt. Perhaps indeed every 
Member of the Community cannot comprehend ſo large an 
Object, eſpecially if it extends through large Provinces, and 
over vaſt Tracis of Land; and ſtil] leſs can he form ſuch an 
Idea, if there is no Public, i. e. if all are ſubject to the 

-aprice and unlimited Will of one Man; but the Preference 
the Generality ſhew to their native Country; the Concern 
and Longing after it which they expreſs, when they have 
been long abſent from it; the Labours they undertake and 
Suffering they endure to ſave or ſerve it; and the peculiar 
Attachment they have to their Countrymen ; evidently de- 
wonitrate that the Paſſion is natural, and never fails to exert 
Iticlt when it is fairly ditensaged from foreign Clogs, and is 
directed to its proper Object. Where-ever it prevails in its 
genuine Vigour and Extent, it ſwallows up all ſordid and 
ieltith Regards, it conquers the Love of Eaje, Power, Plea- 
ſure, and /i eaith; nay, when the amiable Partialities of Friend- 
„ib, Gratiiude, private Ajfefiom, or Regards ta a Famiiy, 
come in competition with it, it will teach us bravely to 


 facrifice all, in order to maintain the Rights, and promote 


or defend the Honour and Happineſs, of our Country, 
RESIGNATION and Oledience to the Laws and 

Refrenatiin Orders of the Society to which we belong, are 
and Obe- Political Duties necetiary to its very Being and 
dence to the Security, without which it muſt ſoon degenerate 
Laws, &c into a State of Licence and Anarchy, The 
Weltare, nay, the Nature of Civil Society re— 

quires, that there ſhouid be a Subordination of Orders, or 
Diverſity of Ranks and Conditions in it; — that certain 
Men, or Orders of Men, be appointed to ſuperintend and 
manage ſuch Affairs as concern the public Safety and Hap- 
pincſs; — that all have their particular Provinces aſſigned 
them; — that ſuch a Subordination be ſettled among them 
as none of them may interiere wich another ;— and finally, 
that 
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that certain Rules or common Meaſures of Action be agreed 
on, by which each is to diſcharge his reipective Duty to go- 
vern or be governed, and all may concur in ſecuring the 
Order, and promoting the Felicity, of the whole Political 
Body. Thoſe Rules of Atiom are the Laws of the Com- 
munity, and thoſe different Orders are the ſeveral Officers or 
Mayifirates appointed by the Public to explain them, and 
ſuperintend or afliſt in their Execution, In conſequence of 
this Settlement of Things, it is the Duty of each Indivi- 
dual to obey the Laws enacted, to ſubmit to the Executors 
of them with all due Deference and Homage, according to 
their reſpective Ranks and Dignity, as to the Keepers of the 
Public Peace, and the Guardians of Public Liberty ; to main- 
tain his own Rank, and perform the Functions of his own 
Station, with Diligence, Fidelity, and Incorruption. TheSu- 
periority of the higher Orders, or the Authority with which 


the State has inveſted them, intitle them, eſpecially if they 

employ their Authority well, to the Obedience and Sub- 
e 8 miſſion of the Lower, and to a proportionable Honour and 
d Reſpect from all. The Subordination of the lower Ranks 
ar Cclaims Protection, Defence, and Security, from the higher. 
e- And the Laws, being ſuperior to all, require the Obedience 
rt and Submiſſion of all, being the laſt Reſort, beyond which 
is there is no Deciſion or Appeal. Beſides theſe natural and 
ts ſtated Subordinations in Society, there are other accidental 
d and artificial, the Opulent und [naigent, the Great and the 
2. Vulgar, the Ingenicus and Prudent, and thoſe who are leſs 
4. ſo. The Opulent are to adminiſter to the Neceſſities of the 
„ Indigent, and the Indigent to return the Fruits of their La- 
to bours to the Opulent. The Great ought to defend and pa- 
te « tronize their Dependents and Inſeriars, and They, in their Turn, 

5 to return their combined Strength and Aſſiſtance to the 

ad , Great, The Prudent ſhould improve the Ingenuities of the 
re . Mind for the Benefit of the Iuduſtriois, and the Induſtrious 
5 lend the Dexterities of their Strength for the Advantage of the 
te Prudent. 
de | PUBLIC Hirt, Heroic Zeal, Love of Liberty, 
5 and the other Folitical Duties, do, above all Foundation 
or | others, recommend thoſe who practiſe them of Public Spi- 
in | to the Admiration and Homage of. Mankind; rit, Lowe of 
1d becaule, as they are the Offspring of the no- Liberty, &c. 
p- bleit Minds, ſo are they the Parents of the 
FH greateſt Bleiding to Society. Yet, exalted as they are, it is 
* | only in equal and free Governments where they can be 
A = <xcrciled and have their due Effect. For there only does 
at a 2 a true 
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a true Public Spirit prevail, and there only is the Public Good made 
the Standard of the Civil Conſtitution, As the End of So- 
ciety is the Common Jnteref? and Welfare of the People aſſo- 
ciated, this End muſt of Neceſſity be the Supreme Law or 
Common Standard by which the particular Rules of Action of 
the ſeveral Members of the Society towards each other are 
to be regulated. But a common Intereft can be no other than 
that which is the Reſult of the common —_— or common 
Feelings of all.. Private Men, or a particular Order of Men, 
have Intereſts and Feelings peculiar to themſelves, and of 
which they may be good Judges ; but theſe may be ſeparate 
from, and often contrary to, the Intereſts and Feelings of the 
reſt of the Society ; and therefore they can have no Right 


to make, and much leſs to impoſe, Laws on their Fellow- 


Citizens, inconſiſtent with, and oppoſite to, thoſe Intereſts 
and thoſe Feelings, Therefore, a Society, a Government, or 
real Public, truly worthy the Name, and not a Confederacy 
of Banditti, a Clan of lawleſs Savages, or a Band of Slaves 
under the Whip of a Maſter, muſt be ſuch a one as conſiſts of 
Freemen, chuſing or conſenting to Laws themſelves; or, 
ſince it often happens that they cannot aſſemble and act in 
a Collective Body, delegating a ſufficient Number of Repre- 
ſentatives, 1. e. ſuch . as ſhall moſt fully compre- 
hend, and moſt equally repreſent, their common Feelings and 
emmon Intereſts, to digeſt and vote Laws for the Conduct and 
Controul of the whole Body, the moſt agreeable to thoſe com- 
mon Feelings and common Intereſts, 
Political D A Society thus conſtituted by common Rea- 
Utica: Dit 
fon, and formed on the Plan of a common 
Intereſt, becomes immediately an Object of 
public Attention, public Veneration, public 
Obedience, a public and inviolable Attachment, which ought 
neither to be ſeduced by Bribes, nor awed by Terrors; an 
Object, in fine, of all thoſe extenſive and important Duties 
which arife from ſo glorious a Confederacy, To watch over 
ſuch a Syſtem ; to contribute all he can to promote its Good 
by his Reaſon, his Ingenuity, his Strength, and every other 
Ability, whether natural or acquired; to reſiſt, and, to the 
utmoſt of his Power, defeat every Incroachment upon it, 
whether carried on by a ſecret Corruption, or open Vio- 
lence; and to facrifice his Eaſe, his Wealth, his Power, nay 
Life itſelf, and, what is dearer ſtill, his Family and Friends, 
to defend or fave it, is the Duty, the Honour, the Intereſt, 
and the Happineſs of every Citizen ; it will make him vene- 
rabie and beloved while he lives, be lamented and honoured 
'2 if 


ties of every 
Citizen. 
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if he falls in ſo glorious a Cauſe, and tranſmit his Name with 
immortal Renown to the lateſt Poſterity. 

As the PEOPLE are the Fountain of Power of 
and Authority, the original Seat of Majeſty, the People. 
Authors of Laws, and the Creators of Officers 
to execute them; if they ſhall find the Power they have con- 
ferred abuſed by their T ruftees, their Majeſty violated by Ty- 
ranny or by Uſurpation, their Authority proſtituted to ſup- 
port Violence or ſcreen Corruption, the Laws grown perni- 
cious through Accidents unforeſeen or unavoidable, or ren- 
dered ineffectual through the Infidelity and Corruption of the 
Executors of them ; then it is their Right, and what is their 
Right is their Duty, to reſume that delegated Power, and call 
their Truſtees to an Account; to reſiſt the Uſurpation, and 
extirpate the Tyranny ; to reſtore their ſullied Majeſty and 
proſtituted Authority; to ſuſpend, alter, or abrogate thoſe 
Laws, and puniſh their unfaithful and corrupt Officers. Nor 
is it the Duty only of the united Body ; but every Member of 
it ought, according to his reſpective Rank, Power, and Weight 
in the Community, to concur in advancing and ſupporting 
thoſe glorious Deſigns. 

THE Obligations of every Briton to fulfil 
the political Duties receive a vaſt Acceſſion of Of Britons, 
Strength when he calls to Mind of what a 
noble and well - balanced Conſtitution of Government he has 
the Honour to partake; a Conſtitution founded on common 
Reaſon, common Conſent, and cammon Good; a Conſtitution of 
free and equal Laws, ſecured againit arbitrary Will and popu- 
hir Licence, by an admirable Temperament of the governing 
Powers, controuling and controuled by one another. How 
muſt every one who has tolerable Underſtanding to obſerve, 
or tolerable Honeily to acknowledge its happy Effects, vene- 
rate and love a Conſtitution, in which the Majeſty of the 
People is, and has been frequently, recognized; in which 
Kings are made and unmade by the Choice of the People; 
Laws enacted or annulled only by their own Conſent, and for 
their own Good, in which none can be deprived of their Pro- 
perty, abridged of their Fredom, or forfeit their Lives, with- 
out an Appeal to the Laws, and the Verdict of their Peers or 
Equals; a Conſtitution, in fine, the Nurſe of Heroes, the 
Parent of Liberty, the Patron of Learning and Arts, the 
Dominion of Laws, “ the Pride of Britain, the Envy of her 
* Neighbours,” and their Sanctuary too! —How diflolute 
and exccrable muſt their Character and Conduct be, who, 
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inſtead of ſacrificing their Intereſi and Ambition, will not part 
with the leaſt Degree of either to preſerve inviolate, and entail 
in full Vigour to their Poſterity, ſuch a glorious Conſtitution, 
the Labour of ſo many Ages, and Price of ſo much Blood and 
Treaſure; but would chuſe rather to ſacrifice it, and all their 
own Independency, Frecdom, and Dignity, to perſonal Power 
and hollow Grandeur, to any little Pageant of a King who 
ſhould prefer being the after of Slaves to being the Guardian 
of Freemen, and. conſider himſelf as the Proprietor, not the 
Father of his People But Words cannot expreſs the Self;/hneſs 
and Servility of thoſe Men; and as little the public and heroic 
Spirit of ſuch, if any ſuch there are, as have Virtue enough 
ſtill left to ſtem the Torrent of Corruption, and guard our 
ſacred Conſtitution againſt the Profligacy and Proſtitution of 
the Corruptors and the Corrupted. 


— — 


IV. 
Duty to GO p. 


Dion F all the Relations which the human Mind 
een ſuſtains, that which ſubſiſts between the 
Creator and his Creatures, the ſupreme Latugiver 
and his Szbjefs, is the higheſt and the beſt, This Relation 
ariſes from the Nature of a Creature in general, and the Con— 
 flitution of the human Mind in particular; the nobleſt Powers 
and Affections of which point to an Univerſal Mind, and 
would be imperfect and abortive without ſuch a Direction, 
How lame then muſt that Syſtem of Morals be, which leaves 
2 Deity out of the Queſtion! How diſconſolate, and how 
deititute of its firmeſt Support 
I T does not appear, from any true Hiſtory, 
Exiſtence of or Experience of the Mind's Progreſs, that any 
God. Man, by any formal Deduction of his diſcurſive 
Power, ever reaſoned himfelf into the Belief of 
a God. Whether ſuch a Belief is only ſome natural Anticipation 
of Soul, or is derived from Father to Son, and from one Man 
to another, in the Way of Tradition, or is ſuggeſted to us in 
conſequence of an immutable Law of our Nature, on beholdin 
the auguit Aſpect and beautiful Order of the Univerſe, we wil 
not pretend to determine. What ſeems moſt agreeable to Ex- 
perience is, that a Senſe of its Beauty and Grandeur, and the 
admirable 
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admirable Fitneſs of one Thing to another in its vaſt Apparatus, 
leads the Mind necęſſarily and unavoidably to a Perception of 
Deſign, or of a deſigning Cauſe, the Origin of all, by a Pro- 
grels as ſimple and natural as that by which a beautiful Pic- 
ture, or a fine Building ſuggeſts to us the Idea of an excellent 
Artiſt. For it ſeems to hold univerſally true, that where-ever 
we diſcern a Tendency, or Co-operation T Things towards a cer- 
tain End, or producing a common Effect, there, by a neceſ- 
ſary Law of Aſſociation, we apprehend Deſign, a deſgning 
Energy or Cauſe. No matter whether the Objects are natu- 
ral or artificial, {till that Suggeltion is unavoidable, and the 
Connection between the Effect and its adequate Cauſe obtrudes 
itſelf on the Mind, and it requires no nice Search or elaborate 
Deduction of Reaſon to trace or prove that Connection, 
We are particularly ſatisfied of its Truth in the Subject be- 
fore us by a Kind of direct Intuition, and we do not ſeem to 
attend to the Maxim we learn in Schools, „That there 
« cannot be an znfinite Series of Cauſes and Effefts produ- 
« cing and produced by one another,” Nor do we feel a 
great Acceſſion of Light and Conviction after we have 
icarned it. We are conſcious of our Exiftence, of Thought, 
Sentiment, and Paſjion, and ſenſible withal that theſe came not 
of ourſelves; therefore we immediately recognize a Parent- 
Mind, an Original Intelligence, from whom we borrowed 
thoſe little Portions of Thouzht and Activity. And while 
we not only fee] ud Aﬀections in ourſelves, and diſcover 
them in others, but likewiſe behold round us ſuch a Num- 
ber and Variety of Creatures, endued with Natures nicely 
adjuited to their ſeveral Stations and Oeconomies, tupporting 
and ſupported by each other, and all ſuttained by a common 
Order of Things, and ſharing different Degrees of Happi- 
neſs according to their reſpective Capacities, we are natu- 
rally and neceſſarily led up to the Father of ſuch a numerous 
Oftspring, the Fountain of ſuch wide-fpread Happineſs. As 
we conceive this Being. before all, above all, and greater 
than all, we naturally, and without Reaſoning, aſcribe to 
him every Kind of Perfection, Liſdam, Power, and Goodneſs 
wilhout Bounds, exiiting through all Time, and pervading ail 
Space. We apply to him thoſe glorious Epithets 
of our Creator, Preſerver, Benefafor, the Su- His Relation 
preme Lord and Law-giver of the whole Society t the human 
of rational and intelligent Creatures, Not only Mad. 
the Imperfections and Wants of our Being and 
Condition, but ſome of the n2l-/? Inſtinels and & ectious of 
our 
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our Minds, connect us with this great and univerſal Nature, 
The Mind, in its Progreſs from Object to Object, from one 
Character and Proſpect of Beauty to another, finds ſome Ble- 
miſh or Deficiency in each, and ſoon exhauſts, or grows weary 
and diflatished with its Subject; it ſees no Character of Excel- 
lency among Men equal to that Pitch of Eſteem which it is 
capable of exerting ; no Object within the Compaſs of human 
Things adequate to the Strength of its Affection. Nor can it 
ſtay any where in this ſelf-expanſive Progreſs, or find Repoſe 
after its higheſt Flights, till it arrives at a Being of unbounded 
Greatneſs and Worth, on whom it may employ its ſublimeſt 
Powers without exhauſting the Subject, and give Scope to the 
utmoſt Force and Fulneſs of its Love without Satiety or Diſ- 
guſt, So that the Nature of this Being correſponds to the Na- 
ture of Man ; nor can his intelligent and moral Powers obtain 
their entire End, but on the Suppoſition of ſuch a Being, and 
without a real Sympathy and Communication with him. The 
native Propenſity of the Mind to reverence whatever is great 
and wonderful in Nature, finds a proper Object of Homage in 
him who ſpread out the Heavens and the Earth, and who 
ſuſtains and governs the Whole of Things. "The Admration 
of Beauty, the Love of Order, and the Complacency we feel in 
Goodneſs, mult riſe to the higheſt Pitch, and attain the full 
Vigour and Joy of their Operations, when they unite in him 
who is. the Sum and Source of all Perfection. 
IT is evident from the ſlighteſt Survey of Mo- 
Immorality rals, that how punctual ſocver one may be in 
of Impiety. performing the Duties which reſult from our 
Relations to Mznkuiid, yet to be quite defi- 
cient in performing thoſe which ariſe from our Relation to 
the Almighty, muſt argue a ſtrange Perverſion of Reaſon or 
Depravity of Heart. If imperfect Degrees of Worth at- 
tract our Veneration, and :f the Want of it would imply an 
Inſenſibility, or, which is worſe, an Averſion to Merit, 
what Lameneſs of Affection or Immorality of Character muit 
it be to be unaffected with, and much more to be ill- affected 
to, a Being of ſuperlative Worth | To loveSociety, or parti- 
cular Members of it, and yet to have no Senſe of our Connec- 
tion with its Head, no Affection to our common Parent and 
Benefactor ; to be concerned about the Approbation or Cen- 
ſure of our Fellow creatures, and yet to fee] nothing of this 
Kind towards Him who ſees and weighs our Actions with 
unerring Wiſdom and Juſtice, and can fully reward or pu- 
nith them, betrays equal Madneſs and Partiality of Mind. 
ö | It 
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It is plain therefore beyond all Doubt, that ſome Regards 
are due to the great Father of all, in whom every lovely 
and adorable Quality combines to inſpire Veneration and 
Homage. 
As it has been obſerved already, that our 
Actions depend on our Opinions of their Objects, Right Opi- 
and generally keep pace with them, it muſt be %, God. 
of the higheſt Importance, and ſeems to be | 
among the firſt Duties we owe to the Author of our Being, 
c to form the leaſt imperfect, ſince we cannot form perfect, 
« Conceptions of his Character and Adminiſtration.” For ſuch 
C:nceptions, thoroughly imbibed, will render our Religion ra- 
tional, and our Diſpeſitions refined. If our Opinions are dimi- 
nutive and diſtorted, our Religion will be ſuperſtitious, and 
our Temper abject. Thus, it we aſeribe to the Deity that 
falſe Majeſty which conſiſts. in the unbenevolent and ſullen 
Exerciſe of mere Vill or Petuer, or ſuppoſe him to delight 
in the Proſtrations of ſervile Fear, or as ſervile Praiſe, he 
will be worſhipped with mean Adulation, and a Profuſion 
of Compliments, Farther, if he be looked upon as a ſtern 
and implacable Being, delighting in Vengeance, he will be 
adored with pompous Offerings, Sacrifices, or whatever elſe 
may be thought proper to ſoothe and mollify him. But if we 
believe perſett Goodneſs to be- the Character of the Supreme 
Being, and that he loves thoſe moſt who reſemble him moſt, 
the Worſhip paid him will be rational and ſublime, and 
his Worſhippers will ſeek to pleaſe him by imitating that 
Goodneſs which they adore. "The Foundation 
then of all true Religion is a rational Faith. And Rational 
of a rational Faith theſe ſeem to be the chief Ar- Faith. 
ticles, to believe, “ that an infinite all- perfect | 
© Mind exiſts, who has no oppoſite nor any ſeparate Intereſt 
© from that of his Creatures that he ſuperintends and 
„ governs all Creatures and Things — that his Goodneſs 
extends to all his Creatures, in different Degrees indeed, 
according to their reſpective Natures, but without an 
„ Partiality or Envy——that he does every Thing for the beſt, 
or in a Subſerviency to the Perfection aud Happineſs of 
the Whole——particularly, that he directs and governs the 
© Afﬀairs of Men-—inſpects their Actions, —diſtinguiſhes 
* the God from the Bad, —-loves and befriends the — 
is diſpleaſed with and pities the latter in his World, — 
and will, according to their reſpective Deſerts, reward 
one and puniſh the other in the get. — that, in fine, he 
is always carrying on a Scheme of Virtue and Happineſs 
« through 
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cc through an unlimited Duration — and is ever guiding the 
« Univerſe, through its ſucceſſive Stages and Periods, to 
&« higher Degrees of Perfection and Felicity.” This is true 
Theiſm, the glorious Scheme of divine Faith; a Scheme ex- 
hibited in all the Works of God, and executed through his 
whole Adminiftration. 

Tris Faith, well founded and deeply felt, is 

Morality of nearly coan-acd with a true moral Taſte, and 
Theiſm. hath a powerful Efficacy on the 1'emper and 
Manners of the Theiſt, He who admires 

Goodneſs in others, and delights in the Practice of it, muſt 
be conſcious of a reigning Order within, a Rectitude and 
Candour of Heart, which Jiſpoſes him to entertain favourable 
Apprehenſions of Men, and, from an impartial Survey of 
Things, to preſume that good Order and goed MHcaning prevail 
in the Univerſe; and if good Meaning and good Order, then 
an ordering, an intending Alind, who is no Enemy, no Ty- 
rant to his Creatures, but a Friend, a Bene- 
Immorality of fatter, an indulgent Sovereign. — On the other 
Athiciſm. Hand, a bad Man, having nothing goodly or 
generous to contemplate within, no right Inten- 

tions, nor Honeſty of Heart, ſuſpect, every Perfon and ever 
Thing, and, beholding Nature through the Gloom of a ſelfiſh 
and gullty Mind, is either averſe to the Belief of a reiguing 
Order, or, if he cannot ſuppreſs the unconquerable Antici- 
ations of a governing Mind, he is prone to tarniſh the 
Beauty of Nature, and to impute Mlalevolence, or Blindneſs 
and Impotence at leaſt, to tae Sovercign Ruler, He turns the 
Univerſe into a forlorn and horrid Watte, and transfers his 
own Character to the Deity, by aſcribing to him that un- 
communicative Grandeur, that arbitrary or revengeful Spirit, 
which he affects or admires in himſelf. As en a Temper 
of Mind naturally leads to Albeiſin, or to a Super/tition full 
as bad; therefore, as far as that Lemper depends on the 
unhappy Creature in whom it prevails, the Tropen to 
Atheiſm or Superitition conſequent thereto muſt be mmorel. 
Farther, if it be true that the Belief or Senſe of a Deity is 
natural to the Mind, and the Evidence of his Exiſtence re- 
fleted from his Works ſo full as to ſtrike even the molt ſu- 
perhcial Obſerver with Conviction, then the ſupplanting or 
corrupting that Senfe, or the Want of due Attention to "that 
Evidence, an: J, in conſequence of both, a ſapine Ignorance 
or affetied Unbelief of a Deity, muſt argue a bad T emper, 
or an immoral Turn of Mind. In the Caſe of invincible - 
Ignorance, or a very bad Education, though nothing can be 
con- 
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concluded directly againſt the Character; yet whenever ill 
Paffons and Habits pervert the Judgement, and by perverting 
the Judgement terminate in Atheiſm, then the Caſe becomes 
plainly criminal. | 

Bur let Caſuifts determine this as they will, 
a true Faich in the divine Character and Ad- Se Connec- 
miniſtration is generally the Conſequence of tien of 
a virtuous State of Mind. The Man who is Thei/m and 
truly and habitually good feels the Love of Virtue. 
Order, of Beauty, and Goodneſs, in the ſtrongeſt 
Degree, and therefore cannot be inſenſible to thoſe Emana- 
tions of them which appear in all the Works of God, nor 
help loving their ſupreme Source and Model. He cannot but 
think, that he who has poured ſuch Beauty and Goodneſs 
over all his Works muſt himfelf delight in Beauty and Good- 
nels, and what he delights in mult be both amiable and happy. 
Some indeed there are, and it is pity there ſhould be any 
ſuch, who, through the unhappy Influence of a wrong Ed u- 
cation, have entertained dark and unfriendly Thoughts of a 
Deity and his Adminiſtration, though otherwiſe of a vir- 
tuous Temper themſelves. However, it muſt be acknow- 
edged, that ſuch Sentiments have, for the moſt Part, a bad 
Eftect on the Femper; and when they have not it is becauſe 
the undepraved Affections of an honeſt Heart are more power- 
ful in their Operation than the ſpeculative Opinions of an 
informed Head. | 

BUT where-everrizht Conceptions of the Deity 
and his Providence prevail, when he is conſidered Duties of 
as the inexhauſted Source of Light and Love, Gratitude, 
and Joy, as acting in the joint Character of a Love, &c. 
Father and Governor, imparting an endleſs Variety 
of Capacities to his Creatures, and ſupplying them with every 
thing n<ceflary to their full Completion and Happineſs, what 
Veneration and Gratitude muſt ſuch Conceptions, -thoroughly 
believed, excite in the Mind? How natural and delightful 
muſt it be to one whoſe Heart is open to the Perception of 
Truth, and of every thing fair, great, and wonderful in 
Nature, to contemplate and adore him who is the firſt Farr, 
the firſt great, and firſt wonderful; in whom 1/7/dom, Power, 
and Goodneſs dwell vitally, effentially, originally, and act in 
perfect Concert? What Grandeur is here to fill the moſt en- 
larged Capacity, what Beauty to engage the moſt ardent Love, 
what a Mats of Tonders in ſuch Exuberance of Perfection to 
aſtoniſh and delight the human Mind through an unfailing 
Duration! 


Vor. II. 2 Ir 
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Other Ir the Deity is conſidered as our ſupreme Guar- 
Afe&ions. dian and Benefattor, as the Father of Mercies, who 
loves his Creatures with infinite Tenderneſs, and 
in a particular Manner all good Men, nay, all who delight in 
Goodneſs even in its moſt imperfect Degrees; what Retigna- 
tion, what Dependence, what generous Confidence, what Hope 
in God and his all-wiſe Providence, muſt ariſe in the Soul that 
is poſſeſſed of ſuch amiable Views of him ? All thoſe Exerciſes 
of Piety, and above all a ſuperlative Eſteem and Love, are di- 
rected toGod as to their natural, their ultimate, and indeed their 
only adequate Object; and tho' the immenſe Obligations we 
have received from him may excite in us more livcly Feel- 
ings of divine Goodneſs than a general and abſtracted Con- 
templation of it, yet the Affections of Gratitude and Love are 
of themſelves of the generous diſintereſted Kind, not the Re- 
ſult of Self-intereſt, or Views of Reward *. A perfect Cha- 
rafter, in which we always ſuppoſe infinite Goodneſs, guided 
by unerring Wiſdom, and ſupported by Almighty Power, is 
the proper Object of perfect Love; and though that Character 
ſuſtains to us the Relation of a Benefa&or, yet the Mind, 
deeply ſtruck with that Perfection, is quite loſt amidſt ſuch a 
Blaze of Beauty, and grows as it were inſenſible to thoſe 
minuter Irradiations of it upon itſelf. To talk therefore of 
a mercenary Love of God, or which has Fear for its principal 
Ingredient, is equally impious and abſurd, If we do not love 
the lovelieſt Object in the Univerſe for his own Sake, no Pro- 
ſpect of Good or Fear of Ill can ever bsibe our Eſteem, or 
captivate our Love. Theſe Affections are too noble to be 
bought or ſold, or bartered in the Way of Gain; Worth, or 
Merit, is their Object, and their Reward is ſomething ſimilar 
in Kind. Whoever indulges ſuch Sentiments and Affections 
towards the Deity muſt be confirmed in the Love of Virtue, 
in a Deſire to imitate its all perfect Pattern, and in a chearful 
Security that all his great Concerns, thoſe of his Friends, and 
of the Univerſe, ſhall be abſolutely ſafe under the Conduct of 
unerring Wiſdom and unbounded Goodneſs. It is in his Care 
and Providence alone that the good Man, who is anxious for 
the Happineſs of all, finds perfect Serenity, à Serenity neither 
ruffled by partial Ill, nor ſoured by private Diſappointment, 
WHEN we conſider the unſtajacd Purity and 
Repentance, abſolute Perfection of the Divine Nature, and 
&C, reflect withal on the Imperfection and various 
Blemiſhes of our own, we rautt fink, or be con- 
vinced we ought to ſink, into the deepeſt Humility and Pro- 
4 [tration 


See Butler's Sermon on the Lowe of God 
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ſtration of Soul before him, who is ſo wonderfully great and 
holy. When further, we call to mind what low and languid 
Feelings we have of the Divine Preſence and Majeſty, what 
Inſenſibility of his fatherly and univerſal Goodneſs, nay, what 
ungrateful Returns we have made to it, how far we come 
ſhort of the Perfection of his Law, and the Dignity of our own 
Nature, how much we have indulged to the ſelfiſh Paſſions 
and how little to the benevolent ones; we muſt be conſcious 
that it is our Duty to repent of a Temper and Conduct fo un- 
worthy our Nature, and unbecoming our Obligations to its 
Author, and to reſolve and endeavour to act a wiſer and better 
Part for the future. The Connection of our Depravity and 
Folly with inward Remorſe, and many outward Calamities, 
being eſtabliſhed by the Deity himſelf, is a natural Intimation 
of his preſent Diſpleaſure with us; and a Propenſity to con- 
tinue in the ſame Courſe, contracted in conſequence of the 
Laws of Habit, gives us juſt Ground of Fear that we are 
obnoxious to his farther Diſpleaſure, as that Propenſity gives a 
Stability to our Vice and Folly, and forbodes our Perſeverance 
in them. | 
NEveRTHELEss, fromthe Character which his 
Works exhibit of him, from thoſe Delays or Hopes of 
Alleviations of Puniſhment which Offenders Pardon. 
often experience, and from the merciful Te- 
nor of his Adminiſtration in many other Inſtances, the ſin- 
cere Penitent 1 good 5 that his Parent and 
Judge will not be ſtrict to mark Iniquity, but will be pro- 
pitious and favourable to him, if he honeſtly endeavours to 
avoid his former Practices, and ſubdue his former Habits, 
and to live in a greater Conformity to the Divine Will for 
the future. If any Doubts or Fears ſhould ſtill remain, how 
far it may be conſiſtent with the Rectitude and Equity of 
the Divine Government to let his Iniquities paſs unpuniſhed, 
yet he cannot think it unſuitable to his paternal Clemency 
and Wiſdom to contrive a Method of retrieving the penitent 
Offender, that ſhall unite and reconcile the Majeſty and 
Mercy of his Government. If Reaſon cannot of itſelf ſug- 
geſt ſuch a Scheme, it gives at leaſt ſome Ground to expect 
it, But though natural Religion cannot let in moreLight and 
Aſſurance on fo intereſting a Subject, yet it will teach the 
humble Theiſt to wait with great Submiſſion for any farther 
Intimations it may pleaſe the Supreme Governor to give of 
his Will; to examine with Candour and Impartiality what- 
ever Evidence ſhall be propoſed to him of a Divine Revela- 
tien, whether that Evidence is natural or ſupernatural; to 
2 2 embrace 
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2 it with Veneration and Chearfulneſs, if the Evi- 
ence is clear and convincing; and finally, if it bring to 
light any new Relations or Connections, natural Religion will 
perſuade its ſincere V otary faithfully to comply with the Obli- 
70 80 and perform the Duties which reſult from thoſe Re- 


-lations and Connections. This is Thei/m, Piety, the Comple- 


tion of Morality / | 
| Wx muſt farther obſerve, that all thoſe Af- 
Worſhip, fections which we ſuppoſed to regard the Deity 


Praiſe, as their immediate and primary Object, are vital 
Thankſgiv- Energies of the Soul, and conſequently exert 
ing. themſelves into Act, and, like all other Ener- 


gies, gain Strength or greater Activity by that 
Exertion, It is therefore our, Duty as well as higheſt Inte- 
ret, often at ſtated Times, and by decent and ſolemn Acts, 
to contemplate and adore the great Original of our Exiſt- 
ence, the Parent of all Beauty, and of all Good; to ex- 
preſs our Veneration and Love by an awful and devout Re- 
cognition of his Perfections, and to evidence our Gratitude 
by celebrating his Goodneſs, and thankfully acknowledging 

| his Benefits. It is likewiſe our Duty, by proper Exer- 
ciſes of Sorrow and Humiliation, to conieis our Ingratitude 
and Folly; to ſignify our Dependence on God, and our Con- 
fidence in his Goodneſs, by imploring his Bleſſing and gra- 


cious Concurrence in aſſiſting the Weakneſs, and curing the 


Corruptions of our Nature; and finally, to teſtify our Senſe 
of bis Authority, and our Faith in his Government, by de- 
voting ourſelves to do his Will, and reſigning ourſelves to his 
Diſpoſal. Theſe Duties are not therefore obligatory becauſe 
the Deity needs not, or can be profited by them; but as they are 
apparently decent and moral, ſuitable to the Relations he ſuſtains 
of our Creator, Benefaetor, Lawgiver, and Fudge, expreflive 
of our State and Obligations; and improving to our Tempers, 
by making us more 8 Social, Godlike, and conſe- 
quently more Happy. Hz 

WE have now conſidered INTERNAL Piety 
External or the J/orſhip of the Mind, that which is in Spirit 


© Werſpip. and in Truth; we ſhall. conclude the Section 


with a ſhort Account of that which is ExTE&- 
NAL. External Worſhip is founded on the ſame Principles as 
Internal, and of zs ſtrict Moral Obligation. It is either private 
or public. Devotion that is inward, or purely intellectual, is too 
ſpiritual and abſtracted an Cpcration for the Bulk of Mankind, 
'T he Operations of their Minds, ſuch eſpecially as are em- 
ployed on the moſt ſublime, ininaterial Objects, muſt be 
; athſted 
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aſſiſted by their outward Organs, or by ſome Help from the 
Imagination ; otherwiſe they will ſoon be diffipated by ſenſible 
Impreſſions, or grow tireſome if too long continued. Ideas 
are ſuch fleeting Things, that they muſt be fixed; and fo ſubtle, 
that they muſt be expreſſed and delineated, as it were, by 
ſenſible Marks and Images; otherwiſe we cannot attend to 
them, nor be much affected by them, THEREFORE verbal 
Adoration, Prayer, Praiſe, Thankſgiving, and Confeſfion, are 
admirable Aids to 7mward Devotion, fix our Attentian, com- 
poſe and enliven our Thoughts, impreſs us more deeply with 
a Senſe of the awful Preſence in which we are, and, by a na- 
tural and mechanical fort of Influence, tend to heighten thoſe 
devout Feelings and Affections which we ought to entertain, 
and after this Manner reduce into formal and explicit Act. 
This holds true in an higher Degree in the 

Caſe of PUBLIC Worſhip, where the Preſence of Public 
our Fellow-creatures, and the powerful Conta- Worſoip. © 
gion of the facial Affections, conſpire to kindle 
and ſpread the devout Flame with greater Warmth and Energy. 
To conclude: As God is the Parent and Head of the focral 
Sy/fem, as he has formed us for a ſocial State, as by ane we 
find the beſt Security againſt the Ills of Life, and in the other 
enjoy its greateſt Comforts, and as, by Means of both, our 
Nature attains its higheft Improvement and Perfection; and 
moreover, as there are public Bleſſings and Crimes in which we 
all ſhare in ſome Degree, and public Wants and Dangers to 
which all are expoſed, it is therefore evident, that the various 
and ſolemn Offices of public Religion are Duties of indiſpenſable 
Moral Obligation, among the beſt Cements of Society, the 


firmeſt Prop of Government, and the faireſt Ornament of 
both, 
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BOOK III. SECT. I. 
Of Practical Ethics, or the Culture of the Mind. 
E have now gone through a particular 


Dignity and y \ Detail of the ſeveral Duties we owe to 
Importance of OQURSELVEs, to SOCIETY, and to Gop. In 


the Subjet. conſidering the Order of Duties, we juſt 

touched on the Methods of acquiring the dif- 
ferent Kinds of Goods which we are led by Nature to purſue; 
only we left the Conſideration of the Method of acquiring the 
Moral Goods of the Mind to a Section by itſelf, becauſe of 
its ſingular Importance. This Section then will contain a 
brief Enumeration of the Arts of acquiring Virtuous Fabits, 
and of eradicating Vicious Ones, as far as is conſiſtent with the 
Brevity of ſuch a Work ; a Subject of the utmoſt Difficulty 
as well as Importance in Morals; to which, nevertheleſs, the 
leaſt Attention has been generally given by Moral Writers. 
This will properly follow a Detail of Duty as it will direct us 
to ſuch Means or Helps as are moſt neceſſary and conducive 
* ee . 

N the art of this Inquiry we traced 
2 the Order in which the — up in the 
fte. different Periods of human Life. That Order 

is not accidental, or dependent on the Caprice 
of Men, or the Influence of Cuſtom and Education; but 
2 ariſes 
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ariſes from the Original Conſtitution and Laws of our Nature; 
of which this is one, viz. 4 That ſenſible Objects make the 
« firſt and ſtrongeſt Impreſſions on the Mind.” Theſe, by 
means of our outward Organs, being conveyed to the Mind, 
become Objects of its Attention, on which it reflects when 
the outward Objects are no longer preſent, or, in other Words, 

when the Impreſſions upon the outward Organs ceaſe. Theſe 
Objects of the Mind's Reflection are called Ideas or Images. 
Towards theſe, by another Law of our Nature, we are not 
altogether indifferent ; but correſpondent Movements of Deſire 
or 5 curl Love or Hatred ariſe, according as the Objects, of 
which they are Images or Copies, made an agreeable or diſ- 
agreeable Impreſſion on our Organs. Thoſe Ideas and Af- 
fefttions which we experience in the f Period of Lite, 
we refer to the Body, or to SENSE; and the TAsrE 
which is formed towards them, we call a SENSIBLE, or a 
merely NATURAL TASTE; and the Objects correſponding 
to them we in general call Goop or PLEASANT. . | 

Bur as the Mind moves forward in its „ 

f a eas of 
Courle, it extends its Views, and receives a . , 
new and more complex Set of Ideas, in which 2 fac Tafte 
it obſerves Uniformity, Variety, Similitude, Sym- 
metry of Parts, Reference to an End, Novelty, Grandeur, Theſe 
compoſe a vaſt rain aud Diverſity of Imagery, which the 
Mind. compounds, divides, and moulds into a thouſand 
Forms, in the Abſence of thoſe Objects which firit intro- 
duced it. And this more complicated Imagery ſuggeſts a new 
Train of Defires and Afe#tions, full as ſprightly and engaging 
as any which have yet appeared. This whole Claſs of Per- 
cepttons or [mpreſſions is reterred to the IMAGINATION, and 
forms an higher Taſte than the Senſible, and which has an 
immediate and mighty Influence on the finer Paſſions of our 
Nature, and is com-nonly termed a FINE PASTE. 

Tu Objects which correſpond to this Ta/e we uſe to 
call beautiful, harmonious, great, or wonderful, or, in general, 
by the Name of BEAU Tv. 

Tue Mind, ſtill puſhing onwards. and in- 
creaſing its Stock of Ideas, aſcends from thoſe Moral Idea 
to an * Species of Objects, viz. the Or- and aMoral 
der, and Mutual Relations of Minds to each Ta/te. 
other, their reciprocal Afectians, Characters, 

Aetions, and various Aſpedts. In theſe it diſcovers a Beauty, 
a Grandeur, a Decorum, more intereſting and alluring than 
in any of the former Kinds. Theſe Objects, or the Images 
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of them paſſing in Review before the Mind, do, by a neceſ- 


ſary Law of our Nature, call forth another and nobler Set 


of Affections, as Admiration, Eſteem, Love, Honour, Grati- 


tude, Benevolence, and others of the like Tribe, This Claſs 
of Perfctians, and their correſpondent Afedroms, we reter, 
becauſe of their Objects (Manners), to a MoRAL Senſe, 


and call the T; afte or Temper they excite, Mox AL. And the 


Objects which are agreeablc to this 74%e or Temper we deno- 
minate by the general Name of MoxAL BEAUTY, in order 
to #iftinguiſh it from the other which is termed Natural. 
Twtse different Sets of Ideas or Images are 
Sources of the Materials about which the Mind employs 
Aſaciation itſelf, which it blends, ranges, and diverithes 
+1 ten thouſand different Ways. It feels a ſtrong 
Propenſion to connect and aſſociate thoſe Ideas among which 
it obſerves any Similitude or any Aftitude, whether origi» 
nal and natural, or cuflomary and artificial, to ſuggeſt each 
other. Thus it is ready to aflociate the Ideas of Natural 
and Moral Beauty, as both partake of the ſame Principle, 
viz. Deſign, Hermony of Parts, or Reference to an End, and 
are Relative to Mind, the common Origin of both. A fine 
Face, or a graceful Deportment, naturally ſuggeſt Ideas of 
Moral Beauty. And many outward Badges, as Crowns, 
Croſiers, Purple Robes and Statues,. do often, by the Force 
of Cuſtom, excite Aforal Sentiments, as Majeſiy, Piety, Juſ- 
tice, Virtue. If any particular Sets of Ideas have been found 
at any time to co-exiſt in the ſame Objects, the Mind ſhall 
ever after have a Propenſity to unite them, even when they 
no longer co-exiſt, Thus, becauſe we have ſometimes teen a 
good Temper accompanying a good Aſpect, Virtue annexed to 
Politeneſs, Merit to Fame, we are ſtrongly incline.) to fancy 
that they can never be diſunited. When any Ideas or Sets 
of Ideas have been produced by certain Objects or Occa- 
ſions immediately and preſently, which Objects or Occaſions 
have afterwards given Riſe to a different and perhaps quite 
oppolite Set of Ideas or impreſſions, the fame Objects re- 
curring, ſhall bring in View the former Set, while the latter, 
being poſterior in Time, ſhall be intirely forgot. Ihus the 
Drinker or Rake, upon fectng his Bottle, and his Compa— 
nion, or Miſtreſs, (hall amuſe h:imſe.f with all the gay Ideas 
of agreeable Fellowſhip, Friend/vip, Gentleman-like Enjoyment, 


giving and receiving Pleaſures, which thoſe Objects hrit ex- 


cited; but, by an unhappy Self deluſion, ſhall overlook thoſe 
Head-achs, Fleart-achs, that Catiety, and thoſe other morti- 
fying 
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fying Imprefions which accompanied, though more latterly, 
his intemperate Indulgencies. | 
But whatever the Reaſons are, whether Simi- 

litude, Co- exiſtence, Cauſality, or any other Aptitude Lars of 
or Relation, why any two or more Ideas are con- Aocialion. 
nected by the Mind at firſt, it is an eſtabliſſied | 
Law of our Nature, “ that when two or more Ideas have 
« often ſtarted in Company, they form ſo ſtrong an Union, 
« that it is very difficult ever after to ſeparate them.” Thus 
the Lover cannot ſeparate the Idea of Merit from his Afi/trefs ; 
the Courtier that of Dignity from his Title or Ribbon; the Miſer 
that of Happineſs from his Bags. Here the Mind's Froceis is 
often the ſame as in its more more abſtracted Operations, 
When it has once been convinced of the Truth of any Geo- 
metrical Propolition, it may ftrongly retain the Connection 
of the Terms of the Propokition, ſuppoſe the Equality of the 
Angles of a Triangle to two Right ones, though it does not 
attend to, or has perhaps forgot, the intervening Ideas which 
ſhewed that Connection. In like Manner, though perhaps 
it was the Tendency of Mealih or Power, when well employed, 
to private Pleaſure, or public Happineſs, that gave the fond 
Admirers of either the firſt Notion of their Value, yet their 
Mind, having once ſettled that Connection, frequently forgets 
the immediate Link, viz. the wiſe or generous Uſe, and by 
Degrees comes to admire Wealth and Power for themſelves, 
fancying them intrinſically valuable, however they are uſed, 
and whether uſed or not, By theſe and many other Ways 
the ſtrongeſt Aſſociations of faves are formed, the different 
Sets of Ideas beforementioned are ſhuffled together without 
Regularity or Diſtinction, often without any Natural Alliance 
or Relation, by mere Accident, Example, Company, Sym- 
pathy, Education, and foir-etimes by Caprice. So that an 
Kind of Natural Good fhall be combined with Moral Beauty, 
nay Ideas the moſt oppoſite in Nature ſhall be coupled toge- 
ther, ſo as hardly to be ever diſunited in the Obſerver's Mind: 
As for Inſtance, Prudence with Craft, Honour with Injuſtice, 
Religion with Inbumanity, Corruption or Sedition wich Patriotiſm. 
Alt is theſe Aſſociations of 1/orth or Happineſs with any of 
the different Sets of Oheels or Images before ſpecified, that form 
our Taſte, or Complex Idea of G90D. By another Law of 
our Nature, „ our Affections follow and are governed by this 
* Tajite. And to theſe Afzions our Character and Conduct 
© are ſimilar and proportioned, on the general Tenor of 
„ which our Haines principally depends.“ 

As 
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& All our Leading Paſſions then depend on- 

Leadi Paſ- the Direction which our 74e takes, and as 
fons follow it is always of the ſame Strain with our Lead- 
Jafie. ' ing Aſſociations, it is worth while to inquire a 
little more particularly! how theſe are formed, 


nin order to detect the ſecret Sources from whence our 


Paſſions derive their principal Strength, their various Riſes 
and Falls, For this will give us the true Key to their Manage- 
ment, and let us into the right Method of correcting the bad, 
and improving the good. | 
| | A very ſlight Inſpection into human Nature 
The Impor- ſuggeſts to us, that no Kind of Objects make 
tance and ſo powerful an Impreſſion on us as thoſe which 
Uſe of the are immediately impreſſed on our Senfes, or 
Inagination. ſtrongly painted on our [maginations. What- 
| ever is purely Intellectual, as abſtracted or ſcien- 
tific Truths, the ſubtile Relations and Differences of Things, 
has a fainter Sort of Exiſtence in the Mind; and, though 
it may exerciſe and wliet the Memory, the Judgement, or 
the Reaſoning Power, gives hardly any Impulſe at all to the 
Adive Powers, the Paſſions, which are the main Springs of 
Motion. On the other hand, were the Mind intirely under 


the Direction of Senſe, and impreſſible only by ſuch Objects as 


are preſent, and ſtrike ſome of the outward Organs, we 
ſhould then be preciſely in the State of the Brute Creation, 
and be governed ſolely by Inſtindt or Appetite, and have no 
Power to controul whatever Impreſſions are made upon us: 
Nature has therefore endued us with a miDDLE FAcuLTY, 
wonderfully adapted to our MIXED State, which holds partly 
of Senſe and partly of Reaſon, being ftrongly allied to the 
former, and the common Receptacle in which all the No- 
tices that come from that Quarter are treaſured up; and 
yet greatly ſubſervient and miniſterial to the latter, by giv- 
Ing a Body, a Coherence, and Beauty to its Conceptions. 
This middle Faculty is called the IMAGINATION, one of 
the moſt buſy and fruitful Powers of the Mind, Into this 
common Storehouſe are likewiſe carried all thoſe Moral 
Images or Forms which are derived from our Moral Facul- 
ties of Perception; and there they often undergo new Changes 
and Appearances, by being mixed and wrought up with the 
Images and Forins of Senſible or Natural Things. By this 
Coalition of Ima ry, Natural Beauty is dignified and heigh- 
tened by Moral Dualities and Perfettions, and Moral Qualities 
are at once exhibited and ſet off by Natural Beauty. The 

Senſible 
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Senſible Beauty, or Good, is refined from its Droſs by par- 
taking of the Moral; and the Moral receives a Stamp, a viſible 
Character and Currency, from the Senſible. But in order to 
judge of this mutual 3 it will be proper to give a few 
Jaſlances of the Proceſs of the Imagination, cr of the Energy 
of the aſſociating Principle. | 

As we are firſt of all accuſtomed to ſenſible Ts E 8 
Impreſſions and ſenſchle Enjoyments, we contract ee, >] 
early a Senſual Reliſh, or Love of Pleaſure 1 
in the lower Senſe of the Word. In order beightening 
however to juſtify this Reliſh, the Mind, as /j4le Plea- 
it becomes open to higher Perceptions of Beau- 
ty and Good, borrows from thence a noble 
Let of Images, as fine Taſte, Genereſity, ſacial Afectian, 
Friendſhip, good Fellowſhip, and the like; and, by dreſs- 
ing out the old Purſuits with theſe new Ornaments, gives 
them an additional Dignity and Luſtre. By theſe Ways the 
Defire of a Table, Love of Finery, Intrigue, and Pleaſure, 
are vaſtly increaſed beyond their * Pitch, having an 
Impulſe combined of the Force of the natural Appetites, and 


fares. 


of the ſuperadded Strength of thoſe Paſſions which tend to 


the Moral Species. —W hen the Mind becomes | 

more ſenſible to thoſe Objects or Appearances In beightex- 
in which it perceives Beauty, Uniformity, Gran- 7 the Fl. 
deur, and Harmony, as fine Cloaths, elegant Fur- 2 
niture, Plate, Pictures, Gardens, Houſes, Equi- 
page, the Beauty of Animals, and particularly 
the Attractions of the Sex; to theſe Objects 
the Mind is led by Nature, or taught by Cuſtom, the Opi- 
nien and Example of others, to annex certain Ideas of Moral 
Charafter, Dignity, Deco um, Honour, Liberality, Tenderneſs, 
and Active or Social Enjoyment. The Conſequence of this 
Aſſociation is, that the Objects to which theſe are annexed 
muſt riſe in their Value, and be purſued with proportionable 
Ardour. The Enjoyment of them is often attended with Plea- 
ſure ; and the mere Poſſeſſion of them, where that is wanting, 
frequently draws Reſpect from one's Fellow-creatures : This 
Reſpeft is, by many, thought equivalent to the Pleaſure of 
Enjoyment, Hence it happens that the Idea of Happineſs is 
connected with the mere Poſſeſſion, which is therefore ca,erly 
ſought after, without any Kegard to the generous Uſe or ho- 
nourable Enjoyment. Thus the Paſſion, reſting on the Means, 
not the Eud, 1. e. loling fight of its natural Object, becomes 
wild and extravagant. 


In 
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Ix fine, any Obje&, or External Denomina- 
In raifng tion, a Staff, a Garter, a Cup, a Crown, a Title, 
tft ' 11 of may become a Morel Badge or Emblem of 
external Merit, Magnifizence, or Honour, according as 
. Symbols, Sc. theſe have been found or thought, by the Pol. 
ſellors or Admirers of them, to accompany them; 
et, by the Deception formerly mentioned, the Merit or the 
Þ tut? which intitled, or ſhould intitle, to thoſe Marks 
of Diſtinction, 'fhall be forgot or neglected, and the Badges 
themſelves be paſſionately affected or purſued, as includin 
every Excellency, If theſe are attained by any Means, all 
the Concomitants which Nature, 3 or Accidents have 
joined to them, will be ſuppoſed to follow of courſe, Thus, 
Moral Ends, with which the unhappy Admirer is apt to co- 
Jour over his Paſſion and Views, will, in his Opinion, juſtify 
the moſt Immoral Means, as Proſtitution, Adulation, Fraud, 
Treachery, and every Species of Anavery, whether more open 
or more diſguiſed, | 2 
Wurd Men are once engaged in Aive Life, | 
In heighten- and find that Yalth and Power, generally called 
ing the Value INTEREST, are the great Avenues to every Kind 
of Wealth, of Enjoyment, they are apt to throw in man 
Poxwer, Sc. engaging Moral Forms to the Object of their 
Purſuit, in order to juſtify their Paſſion, and 
varniſh over the Meaſures they take to gratify it, as Indepen- Þ 
dency on the Vices or Paſſions of others, Provifion and HA þ 
rity to themſelves and Friends, Prudent Oeconomy or well- | 
placed Charity, Social Communication, Superiority to their Ene- 
mies, who are all Villains, honourable Service, and many 
other Ingredients of Merit. To attain ſuch Capacities of 
Uſefulneſs or Enjoyment, what Arts, nay, what Meannefles, 
can be thought blameable by thoſe cool Purſuers of Inte- 
reſt ? —Nor have they whom the gay World is pleaſed to 
indulge with the Title of Hen of Pleaſure their Imaginations 
leſs pregnant with Moral Images, with which they never fail 
to ennoble, or, if they cannot do that, to palliate their groſs 
Purſuits. Thus Admiration Mit, of Sentiments and Merit, 
Friendſhip, Love, generous Sympathy, mutual Confidence, giv- 
ing and receiving Pleaſure, are the _ Ingredients 
with which they ſeaſon their Gallantry and pleaſurable En- 
tertainments ; and by which they impoſe on themſelves, and 
endeavour to impoſe on others, that their Amours are the joint 


Iſſue of good Senſe and Virtue, 
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THESE Aſfaciations, variouſly combined and I Influence 
proportioned by the Imagination, form the chick 4 all the 


private Paſſions, which govern the Lives of the FTalſioas. 


Generality, as the Love of Action, of Pleaſure, 
Power, Wealth, and Fame; they influence the defen/rur, 
and affect the public Paſſions, and raiſe Joy or Sorrow as 
they are gratified or 2 So that in Effect theſe 
Aſlociations of Gd and Evil, Beauty and Deformity, and 
the Paſſions they raiſe, are the main Hinges of Life and 
Manners, and the great Sources of our Hoppineſs or Miſery. It 
is evident, therefore, that the Whole of Meral Culture muit 
depend on giving a right Direction to the Leading Paſſiuus, 
and duly proportioning them to the Value of the Objects or 
Goods puriyed, under what Name ſoever they may appear. 

Now, in order to give them this right Di- Moral Cul- 
reftion and due Proportion, it appears, from the zure, by 
foregoing Detail, that thoſe A//ociations of Ideas, cerrefing 
upon which the Paſſions depend, muſt be duly eur Tafte or 
regulated; that is to fay, as an exorbitant Paſ- Iuagination. 
tion for /Yealth, Pleaſure, or Power, flows from an #fſocia- 
tion or Opinion that more Beauty and Good, . whether Na- 
tural or Moral, enters into the Enjoyment or Poſſeſſion 
of them, than really belongs to either; therefore, in reſtoring 
thoſe Paſſions to their juſt Proportion, we muſt begin with 
correctiny the Opinion, or breaking the falſe Afjeciation, or, 
in other Words, we muſt decompound the complex Phantom 
of Happineſs or Good, which we fondly admire; diſunite thoſe 
Ideas that have no natural Alliance; and ſeparate the Original 
Idea of J/calth, Power, or Pleaſure, from the foreign Mixtures 
incorporated with it, which enhance its Value, or give it its 
chick Power to enchant and ſeduce the Mind. For Inſtance, 
let it be conſidered how poor and inconſiderable a Thing 
I/ealth is, if it be disjoined from real ye, or from Ideas of 
Capacity in the Poſſeſſor 1 do gad, from [ndependency, Gene- 
rofity, Proviſian for a Family or Friends, and Social Commu- 
nication with others. By this Standard let its true Value be 
fixed; let its Miſapplication, or unbenevolent Enjoyment, be 
accounted ſordid and infamous; and nothing worthy or eſti- 
mable be aſcribed to the mere Poſſeſſion of it, which is not bor- 
rowed from its generous Uſe. | 

IF that complex Form of Good which is call- 


ed Pieaſure engages us, let it be analyſed A 22 

into its conſtituent Principles, or thoſe Al- | "a 

lurements it draws from the Heart and Ima- p 
7 6 AD 


Cinatin, in order to heighten the, low Part 
of 
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of the Indulgence; let the ſeparate and comparative Mo- 
ment of cach be diſtinctly aſcertained and deduced from that 

roſs Part, and this Remainder of the accumulated Enjoyment 
will dwindle down into a poor, infipid, tranſitory Thing. 
In proportion as the Opinion of the Good purſued abates, the 


Admiration muſt decay, and the Paſſions loſe Strength of courſe. 


One effeCtual Way to lower the Opinion, and conſequently to 
weaken the Habit founded on it, is to practiſe leſſer Pieces of 
Self-denial, or to abſtain, to a certain Pitch, from the Purſuit 
or Enjoyment of the favourite Object; and, that this may be 
the more eaſily accompliſhed, one muſt avoid thoſe Occaſions, 
that Company, thoſe Places, and the other Circumſtances, that 


enflamed ane and endeared the other. And, as a Counter-pro- 


ces, let higher or even 3 Enjoy ments be brought in 
vicw, other Paſſions played upon the former, difterent Places 
frequented, other Exerciſes tried, Company kept with Perſons 
of a different or more correct Way of I hinking, both in Na- 
tural and Mora! Subjects. 

As much depends on our ſetting out well in 
By a ſound Life, let the Youthful Fancy, which is apt to be 


aud natural very florid and luxuriant, be early accuſtomed, 


Education. by Inſtruction, Example, and ſignificant Moral 
Brercifes, nay, by Looks, Geſtures, and every 
other Teſtimony of juſt Approbation or Blame, to annex 
Ideas of Merit, Honour, and Happineſt, not to Birth, Dreſs, 
Rank, Beauty, Fertune, Power, Popularity, and the like out- 
ward Things, but to Moral and truly virtuous Qualities, and 
to thoſe Erjoyments which ſpring from a well-informed Judge- 
ment and a regular Conduct of the Aﬀections, eſpecially tnoſe 
of the ſecial and di/intere/ted Kind. Such dignified Forms of 
Beauty and Gead, often tuggeited, and, by moving Pictures 
and Examples, warmly recommended to the Imagination, en- 
forced by the Authority of Conſcience, and demonſtrated by 
Reaſon to be the ſureſt Means of 1 and the only 
independent, undeprivable, and durable Goods, will be the beſt 
Counterbalance to meaner Paſſions, and the firmeſt Foun- 
dation and Security to Virtue. 
I'T is of great Importance to the forming a 
By rightly juſt Taſte, or pure and large Conceptions of 


| fudying Hu- Happineis, to ſtudy and underſtand Human Na- 


man Nature. jure well, to remember what a complicated 

| Syſtem it is, particularly to have deeply im- 
printed on our Mind that GMA ba rio of Senſes, Faculties, 
and Pavers of Enjoyment formerly mentioned, and the Sub- 


ordination of Goods reſulting from thence, which Nature points 
| out, 
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out, and the Experience of Mankind confirms ; who, when 
they think ſeriouſly, and are not under the immediate In- 
fluence of ſome violent Prejudice or Paſſion, prefer not the 
Pleaſures of Action, Contemplation, Society, and moſt Exerciſes 
and Foys of the Moral Kind, as Friendſbip, Natural Afetion, 
and the like; to all Senſual Gratifications whatſoever f Where 
the different Species of Pleaſure are blended into one Complex 
Form, let them be accurately diſtinguiſhed, and be referred 
each to its proper Faculty and Senſe, and examined apart what 
they have peculiar, what common with others, — 
and what foreign and adventitious. Let Wealth, p 2 — 
Grandeur, Luxury, Love, Fame, and the like, be * ee 
tried by this Tett, and their true Alloy will be Izgarements 

found out.— Let it be farther conſidered, whe- , 4; geren 
ther the Mind may not be eaſy and enjoy itielf Goods. 
greatly, though it want m_y of thoſe Ele- 

ancies and Superfluities of Li 
Fn of Wealth and Power which others eagerly purſue, and 
under which they groan. Let the Difficulty of attaining, 
the Precariouſneſs of poſſeſſing, and the many Abatements in 
enjoying, overgrown Wealth and envied Greatneſs, of 
which the weary Poſſeſſors ſo frequently complain, as the 
Hurry of Buſineſs, the Burden of Company, of paying At- 
tendance to tht Few, and giving it to the Many, the Cares 
of keeping, the Fears of * and the Neſires of increafing 
what they have, and the other Troubles which accompany this 
pitiful Drudgery and pompous Servitude; let theſe and the like 
Circumſtances be often conſidered, that are conducive to the 
removing or leſſening the Opinion of ſuch Goods, and the atten- 

dant Paſſion or Set of Paſſions will decay of courſe. 
Lr the peculiar Bent of our Nature and 
Character be obſerved, whether we are moſt in- 
clined to form Aſſociations and reliſh Objects 
of the Sen/ible, Intellectual, or Moral Kind, Let 
that which has the Aſcendant be particularly 
watched, let it be directed to right Objects, be improved 
by proportioned Exerciſes, and guarded by proper Checks from 
an oppoſite Quarter, Thus the Senſible Turn may be exalted 
by the Intellectual, and a Taſte for the Beauty of the fine 
Arts, and both may be made ſubſervient to convey and rivet 
Sentiments highly Moral and Public-fpirited, This inward 
Survey muſt extend to the Strength and Mealneſſes of one's 
Nature, one's Conditions, Connections, Habitudes, Fortune, Stu- 
dies, Acquaintance, and the other Circumſtances of one's Life, 
from which every Man will form the juſteſt Eſtimate of 

| his 


By obſerving 
eur own Bent 
and Charac- 
ter, Cc. 
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his own Diſpoſitions and Character, and the beſt Rules for 
correcting and improving them. And in order to do this 
with more Advantage, Jet thoſe Times or critical Seaſons 
be watched when the Mind is beft diſpofed towards a 
Change; and let them be improved by vigorous Reſolutions, 
Promiſes, or whatever elſe will engage the Mind to perſevere 
in Virtue, Let the Conduct, in fine, be often reviewed, and 
the Cauſes of its Corruption or Improvement be carefully ob- 
ferved. 
IT will greatly conduce to refine the Moral 
By frequent Taſte, and {trengthen the /irtuous Temper, to 
Moral Exer- accuſtom the Mind to the frequent Exerciſe of 
ciſes. Moral Sentiments and Determinations, by read- 
ing Hiſbery, Poetry, particularly of the Pictu- 
reſque and Dramatic Kind, the Study of the fine Arts; by 
converſing with the moſt eminent for Good- ſenſe and Vir- 
tue; but, above all, by frequent and repeated Acts of Hy- 
manity, Compaſſim, Friendſpip, Politeneſs, and Heſpitality. It 
is Excrciſe gives Health and Strength. He that reaſons moſt 
frequently becomes the wiſeſt, and moſt enjoys the Pleaſures 
of Wiſdom. He who is moſt often affected by Objects of 
Compaſhon in Poetry, Hi/tory, or real Life, will have his 
Soul moſt open to Pity, and its delightful Pains and Duties, 
So he alſo who pra ifes molt diligently the Offices of Kind— 
nels and Charity, ill by it cultivate that Diſpoſition from 
whence all his Pretenſions to perſonal Merit muſt ariſe, his pre- 
fent and his future Happineſs. 
| AN uſcful and honourable Employment in 
ife will adminiſter a thouſand Opportunities 
of this Kind, and greatly ſtrengthen a Senſe of 
Virtue and good AdeCtions, which muft be nonriſhed by 
right Training, as well as our Underſtandings. For ſuch 
an Employment, by enlarging one's Experience, giving an 
Habit of Attention and Caution, or obliging one, from Neceſ- 
lity or Intereit, to keep a Guard over the Paſſions, and ſtudy 
the outward Decencies and Appearances of Virtue, will by de- 
8 produce good Habit, and at length inſinuate the Love of 
irtue and Honeſty for its own Sake. 
Ir is a great Inducement to the Exerciſe of 
By wiewinz Benevolence to view Human Nature in a 
Men and favourable Light, to obſerve the Characters 
Manne in and Circumſtances of Mankind on the faire 
a fair Light. Sides, to put the beſt Conſtructions on their 
| | Actions they will bear, and to conſider them 
as the Retult of partial and miflaten, rather than ill Af- 
fections, 


By an hone/? 7 
Employment. a 
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ſections, or, at worſt, as the Exceſſes of a pardonable Self- 
Love, ſeldom or never the Effect of pure Malice. 

ABO VE all, the Nature and Conſequences of 
Virtue and Vice, their ä the „ 
Law of our Nature and Will of Heaven; the 5 Herr. 
Light in which they appear to our Supreme 4 
Parent and Lawgiver, and the Reception the 
will meet with from him, muſt be often attended to. The 
Exerciſes of Piety, as Adoration, and Praiſe of the Divine Ex- 
cellency, Invocation of and Dependence on his Aid, Confeſſion, 
Thankſgiving, and Reſignation, are habitually to be induiged, 
and frequently performed, not only as medicinel, but highly 
improving to the Temper, 

o conclude : It will be of admirable Efficacy nom 
towards eradicating bad Habits, and implanting 241 Fires 
god ones, frequently to contemplate Human Ys N 6 
Life as the great Nurſery of our future and Cannechion 
immortal Exiftence, as that State of Probation <4, , fu 
in which we are to be educated for a Divine ture, 

Life, To remember, that our Virtues or Vices 

will be immortal as ourſelves, and influence our future as well 
as our preſent Happineſs and therefore, that every Diſpoſition 
and Action is to be regarded as pointing beyond the preſent to 
an immortal Duration, An habitual Attention to this wide 
and important Connection will give a vaſt Compaſs and Dignity 
to our Sentiments and Actions, a noble Superiority to the 
Pleaſures and Pains of Life, and a generous Ambition to make 


our Virtue as immortal as our Being. 


—— 
— — _— * 
— 


r 
Motiues to Virtue from perfonal Happineſs. 


E have already conſidered our Obliga- 

tions to the Practice of Virtue, ariſing Matives from 
from the Conſtitution of our Nature, by which per/onatHap- 
we are led to approue a certain Order and Pine/s. 
(Jecmmomy of Afections, and à certain Curſe of 
lian correſpondent to it *. But, beſides this, there are ſe- 
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veral Motives which ſtrengthen and ſecure Virtue, though 
not themſelves of a Moral Kind. Theſe are, its Tendency 
to. perſonal Happineſs, and the contrary Tendency of Vice. 
** Pertonal Happineſs ariſes either from the State of a Man's 
« own Mind, or from the State and Diſpoſition of external 
«© Cauſes towards him.“ | | 
Hans: W ſhall firſt examine the «© Tendency of 
7 pineſe of” © Virtue to Happineſs with reſpect to the State 
irtue from _ re Bun? Mind.” —This i Poi 

5 of a Man's own Mind.“ — This is a Point 

of the utmoſt Conſequence in Morals, becauſe, 


unleſs we can convince ourſelves, or ſhew to others, that, 


by doing our Duty, or fulfilling our Moral Obligations, we 
conſult the greateſt Satisfaction of our own Mind, or our 
higheſt Intereſt on the Whole, it will raiſe ſtrong and often 
unſurmountable Prejudices againſt the Practice of Virtue, 
eſpecially whenever there ariſes any Appearances of Op- 
Poſition between our Duty and our Satisfaction or Intereſt. 

o Creatures ſo deſirous of Happineſs, and averſe to Miſery, 
as we are, and often ſo oddly ſituated amidit contending 
Paſſions and Intereſts, it is neceſſary that Virtue appear not 


only an honourable, but a pleaſing and beneficent Form. And 


in order to juſtify our Choice to ourſelves as well as before 
others, we muſt ourſelves feel and be able to avow in the Face 
of the whole World, that her Ways are Ways of Pleaſant- 
aeſs, and her Paths the Paths of Peace. This will ſhew, beyond 
all Contradiction, that we not only approve, but can give a 
ſufficient Reaſon for what we do. 
LET any Man, in a cool Hour, when he is 
Influence of diſengaged from Bufineſs, and undiſturbed by 
Vice on the Paſſion (as ſuch cool Hours will ſometimes hap- 
Temper of pen) fit down, and ſeriouſly reflect with him- 
the Mind. ſelf what State or Temper of Mind he would 
chuſe to fee] and indulge, in order to be eaſy 
and to enjoy himſelf, Would he chuſe, for that Purpoſe, to 
be in a conſtant Diſſipation and Hurry of Thought; to be 
diſturbed in the Exerciſe of his Reaſon; to have various and 
often interfering Phantoms of Good playing before his Ima- 


gination, ſoliciting and diſtracting him by turns, now ſoothing 
him with amuſing Hopes, then torturing him with anxious 


Fears; and to approve this Minute what he ſhall con- 
demn the next? Would he chuſe to have a ſtrong and painful 
Senſe of every petty Injury; quick Apprehenſions of every 


impending Evil; inceſſant and inſatiable Deſires of Power, 


Wealth, Honour, Pleature; an irreconcileable Antipathy 
againſt all Competitors and Rivals; inſolent and tyrannical 
| | Diſ- 
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Diſpoſitions to all below him; fawning, and at the ſame time 
envious, Diſpolitions to all above him; with dark Sufpicions 
and Jealouſies of every Mortal? Would he chuſe neither to 
love nor be beloved of any; to have no Friend in whom to 
confide, or with whom to interchange his Sentiments or De- 
ſigns; no Favourite, on whom to beſtow his Xindnefs, or 
vent his Paſſions; in fine, to he conſcious of no Merit with 
Mankind, no Eſteem from any Creature, no good Affection 
to his Maker, no Concern for, nor Hepes of, his Approbation; 
but, inſtead of all theſe, to hate, and know that e is hated, 
to condemn, and know. that is condemned by all; by the 
Good, becauſe he is fo unlike ; and by the Bad, becauſe he is 
ſo like themſelves; to hite or to dread the very Being that 
made him; and, in ſhort, to have his Breaſt the Seat of Pride 
and Paſſion, Petulance and Revenge, deep Melancholy, cool 
Malignity, and all the other Furies that ever poſſeſſed and 
tortured Mankind ? — Would our calm Inquirer after Hap- 
pineſs pitch on ſuch a State, and ſuch a Lemper of Mind, as 
the moſt likely Means to put him in Poſſeſſion of his defired 
= and Selt-Enjoyment ? 

K would he rather chuſe a ſerene and eaſt | 
Flow of Thought; a Reaſon clear and roar 1 
poſed; a Judgement unbiaſſed by Prejudice, and Temper. 
undiſtracted by Paſſion; a ſober and weli-go- 
verned Fancy, which preſents the lmages of Phings true, and 
unmixed with deluſive and unnatural Charms, and therefore 
adminiſters no improper or dangerous Fue! to the Paſſions, but 
leaves the Mind free to chuſe or reject, as becomes a reaſonable 
Creature; a ſweet and ſedate Temper, not _— ruffled by 
Hopes or Fears, prone neither to Suſpicion nor Revenge, apt 
to view Men and Things in the faireſt Lights, and to bend 
geatly to the Humours of others rather than obſtinately to 
contend with them? Would he chuſe ſuch Moderation and 
Continence of Mind, as neither to be ambitious of Pozwer, 
fond of Honours, covetous of I/ealth, nor a Slave to Pl:aſure ; 
a Mind of courſe neither elated with Succeſs, nor deject.d 
with Diſappointment ; ſuch 2 modeſt and noble Spirit as ſup- 
ports Power without Inſolence, wears Honour without Pride, 
uſes Wealth without Profuſion or Parſimony; and rejoiccs 
more in giving than in receiving Pleaſure ; ſuch Fortitude and 
Equanimity as riſes above Misfortunes, or turns them into 
Bleſſings; ſuch Integrity and Greatneſs of Mind, as neither 
fatters the Vices nor triumphs over the Follies of Men; as 
equally ſpurns Servitude and Tyranny, and will neither en- 
gage in low Deſigns, nor abet them in others? Would he 

A a 2 chuſe, 
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chuſe, in ſine, ſuch Mildneſs and Benignity of Heart as takes 
part in all the ſoys and refuſes none of the Sorrows of others; 
ſtands well- affected to all Mankind; is conſcious of meriting 
the Eſteem of all, and of being beloved by the beſt; a Mind 
which delights in doing Good without any Shew, and yet 
arrogates nothing on that Account, rejoices in loving and being 
beloved by its Maker, acts ever under his Eye, reſigns itlelt 
to his Providence, and triumphs in his Approbation? — W hich 
of theſe Diſpoſitions would be his Choice, in order to be con- 
tented, ſerene, and happy ?—The former Temper is VIcx, the 
latter ViRTUE, Where One prevails, there MisERY pre- 
vails, and by the Generality is acknowledged to prevail. W here 
the other reigns, there HAprixkss reigns, and by the Con- 
feſſion of Mankind is acknowledged to reign, The Per- 
fection of either Temper is. Miſery, or N in Per- 
fettion., THEREFORE, every Approach to either Extreme, is 
an Approach. to Mifery, or to Happineſs ; that is to lay, every 
Degree of Vice or Virtue is accompanied with a propos tionalie 
Degree of Miſery or Happineſs. 
UT many are of Opinion, and by their 
| Practice ſeem to avow the Opinion, that, 
from 8 by blending or ſoftening the Extremes, and 
12 1 artfully reconciling Virtue with Vice, they bid 
lition of” . 'S . an; + 
Virtue and fairer to ſtrike a juſt Medium of Happineis, to 
Bins: paſs inore ſmoothly through Life, and to have 
more Reſources in the pretent embarraſſed 
Scene, HoNxEsTyY (they acknowledge) © is, in the main, 
« the beſt Policy, but it is often too blunt and furly, and 
c always too ſcrupulous; and therefore to temper and 
« ſeaſon it with alittle diſcreet Craft, in critical and well- 
& choſen Conjunctures, will, they think, make it more pa- 
« latable to others and more profitable to one's ſelf. Kznd 
& Affection is a good Thing in its own Place, and when it 
« colts a Man nothing; but Charity begins at Home; and 
« one's Regard for others muſt ſtill Jook that Way, and be 
« ſubſervient to the main Chance, Beſides, why ſuffer un- 
« neceſſary Diſquict on the Account of others? Our own 
« Happineſs is Charge enough to us; and if we are not to be 
cc happy till others are ſo too, it is a mereUtopian Dream ever 
« to expect it, One would not chuſe to do Ill for the fake 
of Ill; but when Newty requires it, the let Good mult 
« ſubmit to the greater, that is, to our own perſonal Good; 
« for in it, by the firft and fundamental Law of our Nature, 
« we are moſt intereſted. By ſuch a Conduct we ſhall have 
IJcaſt Reaton to accuſe ourielves, be molt eaſy within, an, 
| | c bc 
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ce beſt ſecured againſt the Misfortunes and Aſſauks of 


& Others.“ a; , . 

Tuis is the Language of great Partiality of 
Thought, as well as great Parriality of kart. 2 
hut as it is one of the main Forts in which ,;,, of Half 
Selfiſhneſs and Knavery uſe to intrench them- honeſty or 
ſelves, it may be worth while to beat it down, Knawery, 
to make Way for the full Triumphs of their 
fair Adverſary. That Men may neglect or hurt their own 
Intereſt by an indiſcrect Concern about that of others —that 
Honeſty may ſometimes degenerate into a blunt Surlineſs, or a 


'peeviſh Scrupuleſity—— that important Occaſions may demand 


the Sacrifice of a %% public to a greater private Good that 
it were Folly to make one's ſelf miſerable, becauſe others are 
not ſo happy as one would wiſh, we do not deny, But is 
there not the juſteſt Reaſon to ſuſpect, that the diſboneſt, or 
the d/o and contracted Turn of Mind here pleaded for, 
is the very Reverſe of that Temper which begets true Satisfac- 
tion and Self-enjoyment, and of the Character which intitles 
to Credit, Security, and Succeſs? The Man who doubts 
and heſitates whether he may not, in ſome Inſtances, play 
the K nave, cannot, in any Senſe, be termed honeſt, And 
ſurcly he cannot approve himſelf for that Conduct, which, 
by an inviolable Law of Ris Nature, he is compelled to con- 
demn; and if he cannot approve himſelf for his Conduct, he 
is deprived of one of the ſweeteſt Feelings of the human 
Heart, But ſuppole he could diſguiſe the immoral Deed or 
Diſpoſition under the fair Name of ſome Virtue, or the Maſk 
at leaſt of a neceſlary Self-regard, as is often done, to elude 
the awful Deciſion of Conſcience, which when uninfluenced 
is always uneriing; yet he mult be conſcious he cannot 
ſtand the Telt of Judges leſs intereſted than himſelf; and 
muſt therefore be under conſtant Dread of Diſcoverv, and 
conſequently of public Cenſure, with all its mortifying At- 
tendants, This Dread muſt be ſo much the greater, if he 
has had Companions or Tools of his Knavery, which ge- 
nerally it muſt have in order to ſupply its nativa Impotence 
and Deficiency, This then is to be inſecure, obnoxious, and 
detendent, and that too on the worſt Set of Men, on whom 
one can have no Hold but by their Vices, which, like un- 
diſciplined wild Beaſts, often turn upon their Maſters. Such 
an inſecure, obnoxicus, dependent State, muſt neceſſarily be a 


State of Suſpicion, Servitude, and Fear, which, initead of be- 


getting Serenity and dSelf- Enjoyment, are the Parents of Diſ- 
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quiet and Miſery. Beſides, the fluctuating perpetually be- 


tween oppolite Principles, the Violence done to a native Senſe 
of Honeſty, the Reluctance againſt the firſt Advances of young 
and bluſhing Knavery, the hot and cold Fits of alternate 
Virtue and Vice, the Suſpenſe and Irreſolution of a Mind 
diſtracted between interfering Paſſions, are the firſt painful 
Symptoms of that dreadful Diſeaſe which afterwards lays waſte 
every thing goodly and ingenuous, and raiſes Agonies in- 
tolerable to the Patient, and quite inconceivable by others, 
Whether ſuch an inconſiſtent Conduct, divided between Vice 
and Virtue, will ſerve the Views of Intereſt propoſed by it, 
will be afterwards examined. | 
8 As to the other Part of the Objection, let it 
ND ion of be conſidered, that a Man of an enlarged bene. 
the good be- volent Mind, who thinks, feels, and acts for 
nevolent others, is not ſubject to half the Diſquietudes 
Man. of the contraCted felfhſh Soul ;—finds a thouſand 
Alleviations to ſoften his Diſappointments, which 
the other wants ;—and has a fair Chance for double his En- 
joyments, His Deſires are moderate, and his Wants few in 
Compariſon of the other's, becauſe they are meaſured by Na- 
ture, which has Limits; not by Fancy or Paſſion, which has 
none. He is cautious, without being diſtruſtful or jealous ; 
careful, but not anxious; buſy, but not diſtracted. He taſtes 
Pleaſure, without being diſſipated ; bears Pain, without De- 
jection or Diſcontent; is raiſed to Power, without turning 
iddy ; fecls few of the Pains of Competition, and none of the 
Pains of Envy. 
T He principal Alleviations of his Calamities 
The Allevia- are theſe : — That though ſome of them may 
tiens of his have been the Effect of his Imprudence, or 
Hs, Weakneſs, yet tew of them are ſharpened by 
a Senſe of Guilt, and none of them by a Con- 
ſciouſneſs of Wickedneſs, which ſurely is their xeeneſt Sting 
— that they are common to him with the beſt of Men ;—that 
they ſeldom or never attack him quite unprepared, but rather 
guarded with a Conſciouſneſs of his own Sincerity and Vir- 
tue, with a Faith and Truit in Providence, and a firm Re- 
ſignation to its perfect Orders z that they may be improved 
as Means of Correction, or Materials to give Scope and 
Stability to his Virtues; — and, to name no more, they are 
conſiderably leſſened, and often ſweetened, to him by the 
general Sympathy of the Wite and Good. 


His 
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His Enjoyments are more numerous, or, if 
leſs numerous, yet more intenſe than thoſe of the His Enjoy- 
bad Man; for he ſhares in the Joys of others mers. 
by Rebound; and every Increaſe of general or 
particular Happineſs is a real Addition to his own. It is 
true, his friendly Sympathy with others ſubjects him to ſome 
Pains which the hard-hearted Wretch does not feel; yet to 


ive a Looſe to it is a Kind of agreeable Diſcharge. It is ſuch a 


Sorrow as he loves to indulge; a Sort of pleaſing Anguiſh 
that ſweetly melts the Mind, and terminates in a ſelt-ap- 
proving Joy. Though the Man may want Means 
to execute, or be diſappointed in the Succeſs of, his bene- 
volent Purpoſes 5 Jets as was formerly * obſerved, he is ſtill 
conſcious of 8 Affection, and that Conſciouſneſs is an 
Enjoyment of a more delightful Savour than the greateſt 
Triumphs of ſucceſsful Vice, If the Ambitious, Cvetous, 
or /aluptuous are diſappointed, their Paſſions recoil upon 
them with a Fury proportioned to their Opinion of the 
Value of what they purſue, and their Hope of Succels ; while 
they have nothing within to balance the Diſappointment, 
unleſs it is a uſeleſs Fund of Pride, which however frequently 
turns mereAccidents into mortifying Affronts, and exalts Grief 
into Rage and Frenſy. Whereas the meek, humble, and be- 
nevolent Temper is its own immediate Reward, is ſatisfied from 
within; and as it magnihes greatly the Pleaſure of Succeſs, fo 
it wonderfully alleviates, and in a manner annihilates, all Pain 
for the Want of it. 

As the good Man is conſcious of loving and ,, . „ 
wiſhing well to all Mankind, he muſt be ſen- gs 4 Elem 
ſible of his deſerving the Eſteem and Good- „ Sympa- 
will of all; and this ſuppoſed Reciprocation of h. 
ſocial Feelings is, by the very Frame of our 
Nature, made a Source of yery intenſe and enlivening 
Joys. By this Sympathy of Affe lions and Intereſts he feels 
himſelf intimately united with the Human Race; and, being 
ſenſibly alive over the. whole Syſtem, his Heart receives 
and becomes reſponſive to every Touch given to any Part. 
So that, as an eminent Philoſopher + finely expreſſes it, he 
gathers Contentment and Deligat from the pleaſed and happy 
States of thoſe around him, from Accounts and Relations 
of ſuch Happineſs, from the very Countenances, Geſtures, 
Voices, and Sounds even of Creatures foreign to our Kind, 

Aa 4 whole 


* See Book II. Sect. 2. 
+ Nad. Shafiſb. Ing. inte Virtue, Book II. 
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whoſe Signs of Joy and Contentment he can any Way dif- 
Cern. : 

No R do thoſe generous Aﬀections ſtop any 
Do not inter- other natural Source of Joy whatever, or 


fere with deaden his Senſe of any innocent Gratification. 


other Joys. They rather keep the ſeveral Senſes and Powers 
7 Enjoyment open and diſengaged, intenſe and 
uncorrupted by Riot or Abuſe; as is evident to any one 
who conſiders the diſſipated, unfeeling State of Men of 
Pleaſure, Ambition, or _— and compares it with the 
ſerene and gentle State of a Mind at Peace with ittelf and 
friendly to all Mankind, unruffled by any violent Emotion, 
and ſenſible to every good-natured and alluring Joy. He 
who daily dwells with Zemperance and Virtae, thoſe everlaſt- 
ing Beauties and of the higheſt Order, cannot be inſenſible 
to the Charms of Society or Friendſhip, the Attractions of 
virtuous Love, the Delights of Reading, or to any Beauty 
of a lower Species, the Unbendings of innocent Mirth, or 
whatever elſe ſets the Soul at Eaſe, and gives him a Reliſh 
of his Being. By enjoying himſelf, he is in the beſt Poſture 
for enjoying every thing elſe. All is pure and well-ordered 
in ſuch a Heart; and therefore whatever Pleaſure is poured 
into it has an original Savour, not a ſingle Drop is loſt : For 
Virtue draws off all but the Dregs, and, by mixing ſome- 
thing of her own with the moſt ordinary — 
refines them into exalted Enioyments, 
I T were eaſy ,; by going through the differ- 
The Miſery ent Sets of Aﬀections mentioned formerly “, 
of Exce/s in to ſhew, that it is only by maintaining the 
the Private Proportion ſettled there that the Mind arrives 
Paſſions. at true Repoſe and Satisfaction. If Fear ex- 
ceeds that Proportion, it ſinks into Melancholy 
and Dejection. If Anger paſſes juſt Bounds, it ferments into 
Rage and Revenge, or ſubſides into a ſullen corroding Gloom, 
which embitters every Good, and renders one exquiſitely 
ſenſible to every III. The Private Paſſions, the Love of Hoe 
nour eſpecially, whoſe Impulſes are more generous as its 
Effects are more diffuſive, are Inftruments of private Plea- 
ſure; but if they are diſproportioned to our //ants, or to 
the Value of their ſeveral Objects, or to the Balince of other 
Paſſions equally neceſfary and more amiable, they become 
Inſtruments of intenſe Pain and Miſery. For, being now 
deſtitute of that Counterpoiſe which held them at a due 
Pitch; 
„See Book I, Se, 1, 2, 
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Pitch, they grow turbulent, peeviſh, and revengeful, the Cauſe 
of conſtant Reftletinefs and "Torment, fometimes flying out 
into a wild delirious Joy, at other Times ſettling in a deep 
ſplenetic Grief, The Concert between Reaſon and Paſſion 
is then broke: All is Diſſonance and Diſtraction within. The 
Mind is out of Frame, and feels an Agony proportioned to the 
Violence of the reigning Paſfion, 
THe Caſe is much the ſame, or rather worſe, 
when any of the particular ind Affections are In the Public 
out of their natural Order and Proportion; as A ictians. 
happens in the Caſe of efeminate Pity, exorbitant 
Love, parental Dotuge, or any Party Paſſion, where the juſt 
Regards to Society are ſupplanted. Tne more ſocial and di, 
intere/led the Paſſion is, it breaks cut into the wilder Excefles, 
and makes the more dreadful} Havock both within and abroad; 
as is but too apparent in thoſe Caſes where a falſe Species of 
Religion, Honour, Zeal, or Party Rage has ſeized on the natural 
Enthuſiaſm of the Mind, and worked it up to Madneſs, It 
| breaks through all Ties Natural and Civil, contracts the moſt 
ſacred and ſolemn Obligations, ſilences every other Affection 
whether Public or Private, and transforms the moſt gentle 
Natures into the moſt ſavage and inhuman, Such an exor- 
ditant Paſſion is like the enormous Growth of a natural Mem- 
ber, which not * Ae from the Nouriſhment of the reſt, 
but threatens the Mortification of the Whole Body, and in 
the mean Time occaſions intolerable Pain and Anguiſn. In b 
fine, all the natural Affections, like the animal Spirits, or 
Humours of a ſtrong Body, if reſtrained from their proper | 
Play, turn furious or melancholic, and generally force their 
Way by ſome violent Diſcharge, no leſs hurtful to the Patient | 
than offenſive to my with whom he is connected. | 
WER EAS the Man who keeps the Balance of 1 
Affection even is eaſy and ſerene in his Motions; . f = 
mild, and yet affectionate; uniform and confiſ= ,,,,,,,. = 
tent with himſelf; is not liable to dif-greeable Paſſions. = 
Colliſions of Intereſts and Paſſions; gives always 
Place to the moſt friendly and humane Affections, and never 
to Diſpoſitions of Acts of Reſentment, but on high Occaſions, 
when the Security of the private, or Welfare of the public 
dyſtem, or the great Interęis of Mankind, neceſſarily require 
2 noble Indignation ; and even then he obſerves a juſt Mea- 
ſure in Wrath; and laſt of all he proportions every Paſſion 
to the Value of the Object he attects, er to the Importance 
of the End he purſues. 
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To ſum up this Part of the Argument, the 
Sum of the honeſt and good Man has eminently the Advan- 
Argument. tage of the 4naviſh and ſelfiſh Wretch in every 
Reſpect. The Pleaſures which the 4% enjoys 
flow chiefly from external Advantages and Gratifcations ; 
are ſuperficial and tranſitory ; daſhed with long Intervals of 
Satiety, and frequent Returns of Remotſe and Fear; de- 
pendent on favourable * Accidents and Conjunctures; and 
ſubjected to the Humours of Men. But the gyad Man is 
fatished from himſelf ; his principal Poſleflions lie within, 
and therefore beyond the Reach of the Caprice of Men or 
Fortune ; his Enjoyments are exquiſite and permanent ; ac- 
companied with no inward Checks to damp them, and always 
with Ideas of Dignity and Self-approbation ; may be taſted at 
any Time and in any Place . The Gratifications of Vice are 
turbulent and unnatural, generally ariſing from the Relief of 
Paſſions in themſelves intolerable, and iſſuing in tormentin 
Reflection; often irritated by Diſappointment, always — 
by Enjoyment; and yet ever cloyed with Repetition. The Plea- 
ſures of Virtue are calm and natural; flowing from the Exerciſe 
of kind Aﬀections, or delightful Reflections in conſequence of 
them ; not only agreeable in the Proſpect, but in the preſent 
Feeling; they never ſatiate, nor loſe their Reliſh; nay, rather 
the Admiration of Virtue grows ſtronger every Day; and not 
only is the Deſire but the Enjoyment heightened by every 
new Gratification; and, unlike to moſt others, it is increaſed, 
not diminiſhed, by Sympathy and Communication. In fine, 
the Satisfactions of Virtue may be purchaſed without a Bribe, 
and poſſeſſed in the humbleſt as well as the molt triumphant 
Fortune ; they can bear the ſtricteſt Review, do not change 
with Circumitances, nor grow old with Time. Force can- 
not rob, nor Fraud cheat us of them; and, to crown all, in- 
ſtead of abating, they enhance every other Pleaſure. 
Bur the happy Conſequences of Virtue are 


External ſeen not only in the Internal Enjoyments it 
Effets of affords a Man, but „ in the favourable Diſpoſi- 
Fuirtue. « tion of External Cauſes towards him, to which 


<« jt contributes,” 
On ao Bok As VIRTUE gives the ſober Poſſeſſion of 
en one's ſelf and the Command of one's Paſſions, 
the Conſequence muſt be Heart's Eaſe, and a fine natural 


Flow of Spirits, which conduce more than any thing elſe to 
| Health 


* Vid. The late ingenicus Dialogue on Happineſs, by J. H. 
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Health and long Life. Violent Paſſions, and the Exceſſes 
they occaſion, gradually impair and wear down the Machine. 
But the calm placid State of a temperate Mind, and the 
healthful Exerciſes in which /:rtue engages her faithful Vo- 
taries, preſerve the natural Functions in full Vigour and 
Harmony, and exhilarate the Spirits, which are the chief 
Inſtruments of Action. We migiic add, what will appear 
rhaps too refined, that as Virtue is the ſound Temperament 
and beautiful Complexion of the Soui, ſo it even diffuſes 
ſometimes a congenial Air of Beauty over the Body, lights 
up and ſpreads out the Countenance into a certain Opennels, 
Chearfulneſs, and Dignity, thoſe natural Irradiations of in- 
ward Worth which Peliteneſs, that Ape of Virtue, may imitate, 
but can never fully attain —In hne, Temperance, which has 
been called ſometimes the /742ther, and at other Times the 
ere of the Virtues, is beautifully deſcribed by an ingenious 
Author * to be that Virtue without Pride, and Fortune with- 
out Envy, that gives Indolence of Body and Tranquillity of 
Mind; the beſt Guardian of Youth and Support of Old Age, | 
the Tutelar Goddeſs of Health, and univerſal Medicine of 7 
Life, that clears the Head, ſtrengthens the Nerves, enlightens 8 
the Eyes, and comforts the Heart. | 
IT may by ſome be thought odd to aſſert, | 
that Virtue is no Enemy to a Man's Fortune On one's 1 
in the preſent State of Things. — But if, by Fortune, Lo- 
Firtune, be meant a moderate or competent , &c. 
Share of Wealth, Power, or Credit, not over- 
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grown Degrees of them, what ſhould hinder the virtuous Man 1 
from obtaining that ? He cannot cringe or fawn, it is true, | * 
but he can be civil and obliging as well as the Knave; and = 


ſurely his Civility is more alluring, becauſe it has more Man- 1 
lineſs and Grace in it than the mean Adulation of the other; 1 
he cannot cheat or undermine, but he may be cautious, pro- 
vident, watchful of Occaſions, and equally prompt with the 
Rogue in improving them; he ſcorns to proſtitute himſelf as 
a Pander to the Paſſions, or as a Tool to the Vices of Man- 
kind, but he may have as ſound an Underſtanding and as 
good Capacities for promoting their real Intereſts as the verieſt 
Court Slave; and then he is more faithful and true to thoſe 
who employ him. In the common Courſe of Buſineſs, he 
has the ſame Chances with the Knave of acquiring a For- 
tune, and riſing in the World, He may have equal Abilities, 
equal Induſtry, equal Attention to Buſineſs; and in other re- 


ſpects 
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Ser Temple's Miſcell, Part I. Treat. 6, 
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ſpects he has greatly the Advantage of him, People love bet- 
ter to deal with him ; they can truſt him more; they know he 
will not impoſe on them, nor take Advantage of them, and 
can depend more on his Word than on the Oath or ſtrongeſt 
Securities of others. Whereas what is commonly called 
CUNNING, which is the Offipring of Ignorance, and con- 
ſtant Companion of Knavery, is not only a mean-ſpirited, but 
a very ſhort-ſighted Talent, and a fundamental Obſtacle in 
the Road of Bulineſs. It may procure indeed immediate and 
petty Gains, but it is attended with dreadful Abatements, 
which do more than overbalance them, both as it finks a 
Man's Credit when diſcovered, and cramps that Largeneſs 
of Mind which extends to the remoteſt as well as the neareſt 
Intereſt, and takes in the moſt durable equally with the moſt 
tranſient Gains. It is therefore eaſy to ſee how much a 
Man's Credit and Reputation, and conſequently his Succeſs, 
depend on his Honeſty and Virtue. The truly good Man 
has no Character to perſonate, no Maſk to wear; his De- 
fiens are tranſparent, and one Part of his Diſcourſe and Con- 
duct exactly tallies with another. Having no ſordid Views 
to promote, no mean Paſſions to ſerve, but wiſhing well to 
every- body, and doing all the Good he can, he is intrenched 
and guarded round by Innocence and Virtue; and though 
he is not ſecured againſt Misfortunes, yet his Character, and 
the Friends his Merit has procured him, will frequently re- 
trieve him. Whereas Tricking, as one well expreſſes it, is 
a Sort of Diſguiſe, by which a Man hides himſelf in one 
Place, and expoſes himſelf in another. Beſides, Falſbood and 
Reguery are variable unſettled Things, and the Source of a 
Conduct both irreſolute and inconſiſtent. They muſt often 
change Hands, and be ever contriving new Expedients as Ac- 
cidents vary; and one lame Meaſure muſt always limp on 
after another to ſupport and back it. So that an inexhauſted 
Fund of Craft is neceſſary to play the Knave to any Purpoſe, 
and to maintain for any T ime a counterfeit Character. When 
he is once detected, his Credit is blown for ever; and, unless 
he is a great Maſter in Diſſimulation, his artificial Conduct 
will ever render him obnoxious to Suſpicion, which is ever 
ſharp-ſighted. Even the good Man is not ſecure againſt the 
Attacks of Calumny, but he is armed againſt its Sting, If 
he cannot ſilence, he will confute Detraction by obſtinately 
periiſting in being virtuous and doing good; in time almigh- 
ty Truth will prevail, and he might extort Veneration from 
the Partial, as well as obtain a chearful Tribute from the 

== | Candid 
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Candid Judges of Merit. But ſhould the Cloud, in which 


Malice or Enyy may have involved his Virtue, never be en- 
tirely diſſipated in his Life, yet Death, that Soother of Envy 
and the malevolent Pathons, will totally diſpel any remaining 
Gloom, and diſplay his Character in all its genuine and un- 
ſtained Glory. For the of Virtue is a Bed of Honour, and 
he who dies in it cannot die wniamented by the Good, nor un- 
reverenced by the Bad. 

Wir regard to Security and Peace with his 
Neighbours, it may be thought, perhaps, that the Or oze's 
Man of a « forgiving — and a flow- Peace and 
ing Benevolence and Courteſy, is much ex- Security. 
poled to Injury and Affronts from every proud or 
peeviſh Mortal, who has the Power or Will to do Miſchief, 
If we ſuppoſe, indeed, this Quietneſi and Gentleneſs of Nature 
accompanied with Cowardice and Puſllanimity, this may often 
be the Caſe; but in reality the good Man is bold as a Lion, 
and ſo much the bolder for being the calmer. © Such a Perſon 
will hardly be a Butt to Mankind. The Ill-natured will be 
afraid to provoke him, and the Good-natured will not incline 
to do it, Beſides, true Iirtue, which is conducted by Reaſon, 
and exerted gracefully and without Parade, is a maſt inſinua- 
ting and commanding Thing; if it cannot diſarm Malice 
and Reſentment at once, it will wear them out by degrees, 
and tubdue them at length. How many have, by Favours 
and prudently yielding, triumphed over an Enemy, who would 
have been inflamed into tenfold Rage by the fierceſt Oppoſi- 
tion! In fine, Goodneſs is the mott univerſally popular Thing 
that can be, "Though the Prejudices or Paſſions of Men may 
ſometimes dreſs it up in the Diſguiſe of Weakneſs, or deface it 
with unlovely Features, yet, let the Maſk be dropt, and the 
lovely Form appear as it is, the moſt Prejudiced will reſpect, 
the Unprejudiced admire and love it, and a!l will be atraid, or 
at leaſt aſhamed, to traduce or offend a Thing ſo innocent and 
ſo godlike, | 

To conclude; the good Man may have 
ſome Enemies, but he will have more Friends, On one's Fa- 
and, having given ſo many Marks of private . 
Friendihip or public Virtue, he can hardly be 
deſtitute of a Patron to protect, or a Sanctuary to entertain 
him, or to protect or entertain his Children when he is gone. 
Though he thould have little elſe to leave them, he bequeaths 
them the faireſt, and generally the moſt uncnvied, Inheritance 
of 2 rod Name, which, like good Seed fown in the Field af 
Futurity, will often raiſe up unſolicited Friends, and yield a 
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denevolent Harveſt of unexpected Charities, But ſhould the 
Fragrance of the Parent's Virtue prove offenſive to a perverſe 
or envious Age, or even draw Perſecution on the friendleſs Or- 
phans, there is One in Heaven who will be more than a Father 
to them, and recompenſe their Parent's Virtues by ſhowering 
down Bleſſings on them. The Thoughts of leaving them in 
fuch good Hands ſuſtain the honeſt Parent, and make him ſmile 
in the Agonies of Death; being ſecure that that Almighty 
Friend, who has diſpenſed ſuch a Profuſion of Bounties to him- 
felf, cannot prove an unkind Guardian, or an unfaithful Truſtee 
to his fatherlets Offspring.—This leads to conſider a ſublime 
Motive, and noble Mould to Virtue, from whence it derives its 
firmeſt Support, and in which it receives its higheſt Finiſhing 
and Luſtre. 


SE CI. III. 


 Motrves to ViRTUE from the BEING and 
PRovIDENCE of Gop. 


ESIDES the intereſting Motive men- 


T ave external tioned in the laſt Section, there are two 
Motives to great Motives to Virtue, ſtrictly connected with 


Firtue. human Life, and reſulting from the very Coa- 
itution of the human Mind, The firſt is the 

BEINS and PROVIDENCE of Gop; the Second is the Iu- 
MORTALITY of the SOUL, with future Rewards and Puniſh- 
nents, 
IT appears from Sect. 4. of Book IT. that Man 

T heir Impor- by the Conſtitution of his Nature, is deſigned 
tance. to be aRELiG10Us CREATURE, He is intimate- 
ly connected with the Deity, and neceſſarily 
dependent on him. From that Connection and neceſſary De- 
pendence reſult various Olligations and Duties, without ful- 
filling which, ſome of his ſublimeſt Powers and Affections 
would be incomplete and abortive, If he be likewiſe an 
IMMORTAL Creature, and if his preſent Conduct ſhall af- 
fect his future Happineſs in another State as well as in the 
preſent, it is evident that we take only a partial View of the 
Creature if we leave out this important Property of his Na- 
x ture, 
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ture, and make a partial Eſtimatæ of human Life ; if we ſtrike 


out of the Account, or overlook that Part of his Duration, 
which runs out into Eternity,— We ſhall therefore conſider 
the Motives which ariſe from the former Connection in this 
Section, and thoſe ariſing from the latter in the next. 

Ir is evident from the above-mentioned Sec- 
tion , that to have a Reſpect to the Deity in Prety. 
« our Temper and Conduct, to venerate and love 
4 his Character, to adore his Goodneſs, to depend upon and re- 
« ga ourſelves to his Providence, to ſeek his Approbation, and 
« 44 under a Senſe of his Authority, 1s a fundamental Part of 
« Moral Virtue, and the Completion of the highe/t Deſtination of 
« our Nature.” 

Bur as Piety is an eſſential Part of Virtue, 
ſo likewiſe it is a great Support and Enforcement to A Support to 
the Practice of it. To contemplate and admire Virtue. 
_ aBeing of ſuch tranſcendent Dignity and Perfec- 
tion as GoD, mult naturally and neceſſarily open and enlarge 
the Mind, give a Freedom and Ampleneſs to its Powers, and 
a Grandeur and Elevation to its Aims. For, as an excellent 
Divine 4 obſerves, the Greatneſs of an Object, and the 
« Excellency of the Act of any AGENT about a tranſcendent 
«« Qbject, doth mightily tend to the Enlargement and Im- 
« provement of his Faculties.“ Little Objects, mean Com- 
pany, mean Cares, and mean Buſineſs, cramp the Mind, con- 
tract its Views, and give it acreeping Air and Deportment. 
But when it ſoars above mortal Cares and mortal Purſuits into 
the Regions of Divinity, and converſes with the greateſt and 
beſt of Beings, it ſpreads itſelf into a wider Compaſs, takes 
higher Flights in Reaſon and Goodneſs, becomes godlike 
in its Air and Manners. Virtue is, if one may ſay fo, both the 
Effet and Cauſe of Largeneſs of Mind. It requires that one 
think freely, and act nobly. Now what can conduce more to 
Freedom of Thought and Dignity of Action, than to conceive 
worthily of God, to reverence and adore his unrivalled Excel- 
lency, to imitate and tranſcribe that Excellency into our own 
Nature, to remember our Relation to him, and that we are the 
Image and Repreſentatives of his Glory to the reſt of the 
Creation? ſuch Feelings and Exerciſes muſt and will make 
us ſcorn all Actions that are baſe, unhandfome, or unworthy 
our State; and the Relation we ſtand in to God will irra- 
diate the Mind with the Light of Wiſdom, and ennoble it with 
the Liberty and Dominion of Virtue. 
| Tus 
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Tx Influence and Efficacy of Religion may 
A Guard and be conſidered in another Light. Weall know 
Euforcement that the Preſence of a Friend, a Neighbour, or 
to Virtue. any Number of Spectators, but eſpecially an au- 
gult Aſſembly of them, uſes to be a conſi- 
derable Check upon the Conduct of one who is not loſt to 
all Senſe of Honour and Shame, and contributes to reſtrain 
many irregular Sallies of Paſſion. In tae fame Manner we 
may imagine, that the Awe of ſome {ſuperior Mind, who is 
ſuppoſed privy to our ſecret Conduct, and armed with full 
Power to reward of puniſh it, will impoſe a Reſtraint on us 
in ſuch Actions as fall not under the Controul or Animad- 
verſion of others. If we go ſtill higher, and ſuppoſe our in- 
_ moſt Thoughts and darkeft Deſigns, as well as our moſt ſe- 
cret Actions, to lie open to the Notice of the Supreme and 
Univerſal Mind, who is both the Speclator and Fudge of hu- 
man Actions, it is evident that the Belief of ſo auguſt a Pre- 
fence, and ſuch awful Inſpection, muſt carry a Reſtraint and 
Weight with it proportioned to the Strengh of that Belief, 
and be an additional Motive to the Practice of many Duties 
which would not have been performed without it. —As our 
Senſe of Honour or Blame is increaled in proportion to the 
Eftcem we have of thoſe who beſtow cither, ſhall we fup- 
poſe no Senſibility to the Applauſe or Cenſure of him whom 
we believe to be the Judge as well as Standard of all Per- 
fection? And if we ſuppoſe ſuch a Senſibility, can we deny 
that it will operate, on every Mind which feels it, both as an 
Incentive to deſerve that Applauſe, and as a Guard to avoid 
that Cenſure? We may ſuppoſe ſome Caſes in which the vir- 
tuous Man, through the Force of Prejudices againſt him, and 
becauſe of the falſe Lights in which his Actions are viewed, 
may be tempted to renounce the honeſt Cauſe by which he 
happens to incur Reproach or Ridicule. But if he can make 
his Appeal from the Opinions of Men to the Searcher of 
Hearts, it is evident that the Conſeiouſneſs of fo high a Sanc- 
tion may bear him out in his Courſe, and confequently be 
a Support to his Virtue, and in due time may teach him to 
deſpiſe the Strife of Tongues, nay, the utmoſt Efforts of Malice 
and Envy. 


SES Om 


Bur a good Man may likewiſe fall a Sacri- 
In Caſes of fice to Power or to Injuſtice; his Life may 
abe greateſf be a Series of Misfortunes, and his Virtue 


_ 
_— 


| Trial. may have expoſed him to many of them; the 
Conſtitution and State of his Body, and pe- 
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culiar Preſſures on his Mind may incapacitate him for enjoying 
the natural Fruits of Virtue, at leaſt with an high Reliſh. 
How ſupporting in ſuch aCaſe, nay, how preſervative muſt it 
be to his Integrity, and what an Antidote againſt thatGloom 
and Fretfulneſs which are apt to invade the Mind in ſuch Cir- 
cumſtances of Trial, to believe that infinite Wiſdom and Good- 
neſs preſide in the Univerſe ;—that every Event, being under 


their Direction, is the Cauſe or Conſequence of ſome greater 


Good to him, or to the Whole; that thoſe Misfortunes which 


befal him are appointed by Heaven to correct his Follies, to 


improve or ſecure his Virtues, and conſequently. to increaſe his 


Happineſs! Theſe Sentiments, thoroughly felt, muſt and will 
ſerveas a Charm to ſoothe his Sorrows, and confirm his Loy 


* and Reſignation to the Supreme Providence. 
N fine, let the Diſpoſition of external Cauſes be ever ſo un- 
favourable to the good Man, yet, as he is conſcious that the 
Almighty Governor is his Parent, Patron, and Friend, he may 
reſt ſecure that he will either ſuſtain and guard him in the 
Midit of his Troubles, or direct and over-rule them to his 
greateſt Good. 

IT may be obſerved farther, that « to live , _ 165 
under an habitual Senſe of the Deity and his of Pity 
great Adminiſtration, is to be converſant with improving 
* Wiſdom, Order, and Beauty, in the higheſt ;, 7;-ue. 
Subjects, and to receive the delightful Reflec- 
tions and benign Feelings which theſe excite while they 


e irradiate upon him from every Scene of Nature and Provi- 


e dence.” How improving mult ſuch Views be to the Mind, 
in dilating and exalting it above thoſe puny Intereſts and Com- 
petitions which agitate and enflame the Bulk of Mankind 
againſt each other] What genial and propitious Influence on 
the Temper muſt the Admiration and Love of Divine Gooaneſs 
have, when it is conſidered as diffuſed through infinite Space, 
to infinite Races of Creatures, and ſtretching from Eternity to 
Eternity]! What Candour, Mildneſs, Benignity of Heart, and 
what Grandeur as well as Sweetneſs of Manners, muſt it in- 
ſpire! To conclude, with what alluring and commanding 
Energy muſt his Benefits call forth our Gratitude, his Example 


our Imitation, his Wiſdom, Power, and Goodneſs, our Confidence 
and Hope, his Applauſe our Ambition to deſerve it! And how 


muſt his Preſence, ſtrongly believed, or rather powerfully felt, 
enliven and tortify theſe and every other Principle of Virtue! 
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KT. IV. 


Motive to VIRTUE from the Immortality of the 
Z SOUL, &c. 


mortality of the Soul, with future Rewards 
As an Pamilments. The — roofs of the 
Soul's Immortality are commonly drawn from its 
fumple, uncompounded, and indiviſible Nature, from 
whence. it is concluded, that it cannot be corrupted or ex- 
tinguiſhed by a Diſſolution or Deſtruction of its Parts, — 
from its having a Beginning of Motion within itſelf, whence 
It is inferred, that it cannot diſcontinue and loſe its Motion, — 
from the different Properties of Matter and Mind, the Slug- 
giſhneſs and Inattivity of one, and the immenſe Activity of the 
other, its prodigious Flight of Thought and [magination, its 
Penetration, Memory, Forejight, and Anticipations of Futurity : 
From whence it is concluded, that a Being of ſo divine a 
Nature cannot be extinguiſhed, But as theſe metaphyſical 
- Proofs depend on intricate Reaſonings concerning the Nature, 
Properties, and Diſtinctions of Body and Mind, with which we 
are not very well acquainted, they are not obvious to ordinary 
Underſtandings, and are ſeldom ſo convincing even to thoſe of 
higher Reach, as not to leave ſome Doubts behind them. 
Therefore perhaps it is not fo ſafe to reſt the Proof of ſuch an 
important Article on what many may call the Subtilties of 
School Learning. Thoſe Proots which are brought from 
Analogy, from the moral GConflitution and Phenomena of the hu- 
man Ming, the moral Attributes of God, and the preſent Courſe 
of Things, and which therefore are called the moral Arguments, 
are the plaineſt, and generally the molt ſatisfying. e ſhall 
ſelect only one or two from the reſt. | 
| IN tracing the Nature and De/lination of any 
eing, we form the ſureſt Judgement from his 
Powers of Action, and the Scope and Limits of 
theſe compared with his State, or with that Field 
in which they are exerciſed, If this Being paſſes through dif- 
ferent States, or Fields of Action, and we find a Succeſſion of 
Powers adapted to the different Periods of his Progreſs, we 
conclude that he was deſtined for thoſe ſucceilive States, and 
reekxon his Nature Progreſſtve. If, beſides the immediate 
Set of Powers which fit him for Action in his preſent State, 
we obſerye another Set which appears ſuperfluous, it he was — 


Metaphyfical / I. 2 other Motive mentioned was the Im- 


moſtality. 
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be confined to it, and which point to another or higher one, 
we naturally conclude, that he is not deſigned to remaia in his 
preſent State, but to advance to that for which thoſe ſupernu- 
merary Powers are adapted. Thus we argue that the Inſect, 
which has Wings forming or formed, and all the Apparatus 
proper for Flight, is not deſtined always to creepon the Ground, 
or to continue in the torpid State of adhering to a Wall, but is 
deſigned in its Seaſon to take its Flight in Air. Without this 
farther Deſtination, the admirable Mechaniſm of Wings and 
the other Apparatus would be uſeleſs and abfyrd. The fame 
Kind of Reaſoning my be applied to Man, while helives only 
a Sort of wegetative Life in the Womb. He is furniſhed even 
there with a beautiful Apparatus of Organs, Eyes, Ears, and 
other delicate Senſes, which receive Nouriſhment indeed, but 
are in a Manner folded up, and have no proper Exerciſe or Uſe 
in their preſent Confinement *, Let us ſuppoſe ſome intelli- 
gent Spectator, who never had any Connection with Man, nor 
the leaſt Acquaintance with human Affairs, to ſee this odd 
Phznomenon, a Creature formed after ſuch a Manner, and 
placed in a Situation apparently unſuitable to ſuch various Ma- 
chinery, muſt he not be ſtrangely puzzled about the Uſe of his 
complicated Structure, and reckon ſuch a Profuſion of Art and 
admirable Workmanſhip loſt on the Subject; or reaſon by 
Way of Anticipation, that a Creature endued with ſuch va- 
rious yet unexerted Capacities was deſtined for a more en- 
larged Sphere of Action, in which thoſe latent Capacities ſhall 
have full Play ? The vaſt Variety and yet beautiful Symmetry 
and Proportions of the ſeveral Parts and Organs with which the 
Creature is endued, and their apt Cohchton with, and Depen- 
dence on, the curious Receptacle of their Life and Nouriſh- 
ment, would forbid his concluding the Whole to be the Birth 
of Chance, or the bungling Effort of an unſkilful Artiſt, at 
Jeaſt would make him demur a while at fo harth a Sentence. 
But if, while he is in this State of Uncertainty, we ſuppoſ: 
him to ſee the Babe, after a few ſucceſsful Struggles, thrawinz 
oft his Fetters, breaking looſe from his little dark Priſon, and 
emerging into open Day, then unfolding his recluſe and dor- 

mant Powers, breathing in Air, gazing at Light, admittin 
Colours, Sounds, and all the fair Variety of Nature; immedi- 
ately his Doubts clear up, the Propricty and Excellency of the 
Workmanſhip dawn upon him with full Luſtre, and the whole 
Myttery of the firſt Period is unravelled by the opening of this 
new Scene. Though in this ſecond Period the Creature lives 
chiefly a Kind of animal Life, 1. e. of Senſe and Appetite, yet by 
| B b 2 8 various 
* Vid, Ludov. Viv. de Rel. Chrift. Lib. II. de Vita Uteri, &c. 
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various Trials and Obſervations he gains Experience, and by 
the gradual Evolution of the Powers of Imagination he ripens 
apace for an higher Life, for exerciſing the Arts of Deſign and 
Imitation, and of thoſe in whieh Strength or Dexterity are more 
requiſite than Acuteneſs or Reach —— In the ſuc- 
ceedin 8 rational or intellectual Period, his Under/tanding, which 
formerly crept in a lower, mounts into an higher Sphere, can- 
vaſſes the Natures, judges of the Relations of Things, forms 
Schemes, deduces Conſequences from what is paſt, and from 
| Preſent as well as paſt collects future Events. By this Suc- 
ceſſion of States, and of correſpondent Culture, he grows up 
at length into a moral, a foctal, and a political Creature. This 
is the laſt Period at which we perceive him to arrive in this 
his mortal Career. Each Period is introductory to the next 
ſucceeding one; each Life is a Field of Exerciſe and Improve- 
ment for the next higher one, the Life of the Fætus for that 
of the Infant, the Life of the /nfant for that of the Child, and 
all the lower for the. higheſt and beſt * .— But is this the laſt 
Period of Nature's Progreſſion ? Is this the utmoſt Extent of 
her Plot, where ſhe winds up the Drama, and diſmiſſes the 
Actor into eternal Oblivion? Or does he appear to be in- 
veſted with ſupernumerary Powers, which have not full Exerciſe 
and Scope, even in the laſt Scene, and reach not that Maturity 
or Perfection of which they are capable; and therefore point 
to ſome higher Scene where he is to ſuſtain another and more 
Important Character than he has yet ſuſtained ? If any ſuch 
there are, may we not conclude by Analogy, or in the ſame 
Way of Anticipation as before, that he is deſtined for that 
After - part, and is to be produced upon a more auguſt and ſo- 
lemn Stage, where his ſublimer Powers ſhall have proportioned 
Action, and its 3 attain its Completion? 
: ; F we attend to that Curioſity, or prodigi- 
2 bib ous This of Knowledge, 1 is natural 7 
Point 70 an the Mind in every Period of its Progreſs, and 
After-Life. conſider withal the endleſs Round of Buſineſs 
and Care, and the various Hardſhips to which 
Intellectual. the Bulk of Mankind are chained down, it is evi- 
| dent, that in this preſent State it is impoſſible 
to expect the Gratification of an Appetite at once ſo inſa- 
tiable and ſo noble, Our Senſes, the ordinary Organs by 
which Knowledge is let into the Mind, are always imperfect, 
and often fallacious; the Advantages of aſſiſting or correcting 
them are poſſeſſed by few ; the Difculties of finding out 
Truth amidſt the various and contradictory Opinions, Lntere%s, 
an 


* See Butler's Analogy, Part I, 
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and Paſſions of Mankind, are many; and the Wants of the 
Creature, and of thoſe with whom he is connected, numerous 
and urgent; ſo that it may be ſaid of moſt Men, that their 
intellectual Organs are ag much ſhut up and ſecluded from 
proper Nouriſhment and Exerciſe in that little Circle to which 
they are confined, as the bodily Organs are in the Womb, 
Nay, thoſe who to an aſpiring Genius have added all the 
Aſſiſtances of Art, Leiſure, and the moſt liberal Education, 
what narrow Proſpects can even they take of this unbounded 
Scene of Things from that little Eminence on which they 
ſtand? And how eagerly do they till graſp at new Diſcove- 


ries, without any Satisfaction or Limit to their Ambition? 


Bur ſhould it be ſaid, that Man is made for 
Action, and not for Speculation, or fruitleſs 
Szarches after Knowledge, we aſk, for what 
Kind of Action ? Is it only for badily Exerciſes, or for moral, 
political, and religious ones? Of all theſe he is capable; 
by the unavoidable Circumſtances of his Lot, he is tied down 
to the former, and has hardly any Leiſure to think of the latter, 
or, if he has, wants the proper Inſtruments of exerting them. 
The Love of Virtue, of one's Friends and Country, the generous 
Sympathy with Mankind, and heroic Zeal of doing Good, which 
are all ſo natural to great and good Minds, and ſome Traces 
of which are found in the loweſt, are ſeldom united with pro- 
portioned Means or Opportunities of exerciſing them ; ſo that 
the moral Spring, the noble Energies and fmpulſcs of the 
Mind, can har 4 find proper Scope even in the moſt fortu- 
nate Condition; but are much depreſſed in ſome, and almoſt 
intirely reſtrained in the Generality, by the numerous Clogs 
of an indigent, ſickly, or embarraſſed Life. Were ſuch mighty 
Powers, ſuch God- like Affections, planted in the human 
Breaſt to be folded up in the narrow Womb of our preſent 
Exiſtence, never to be produced into a more perfect Life, nor 
to expatiate in the ample Career of Immortality ? 

LET it be conſidered, at the ſame Time, that Unſatisfad 
no Poſſeſſion, no Enjoyment within the Round Defires of 
of mortal Things, is commenſurate to the De- Efe 
fires, or adequate to the Capacities of the Mind. a Happi- 
The moſt exalted Condition has its Abatements, mf, Sc. 
the happieſt Conjuncture of Fortune leaves many 
Wiſhes behind, and, after the higheſt Gratifications, the 
Mind is carried forward in Purſuit of new ones without End. 
Add to all, the fond Deſires of Immortality, the ſecret Dread of 
Non-exiftence, and the high unremitting Pulſe of the Soul beat- 
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ing for Perfection, joined to the Improbability or the Impoſſi- 
bility of attaining it here; and then judge whether this ela- 
borate Structure, this magnificent Apparatus of inward Powers 
and Organs, does not plainly point out an Hereafter, and inti- 
mate Eternity to Han! Does Nature give the finiſhing Touches 
to the leſſer and ignobler Inſtances of her Skill, and raiſe every 
other Creature to the Maturity and Pertection of his Being, 
and ſhall the leave her principal Workmanſhip unhniſhed ? 
Does ſhe carry the Yegetative and Animal Life in Man to their 
full Vigour and higheſt Deſtination, and ſhall ſhe ſuffer his 
Intellectual, his Moral, his Divine Life to fade away, and be 
for ever extinguiſhed? Would ſuch Abortions in the Moral 
World be congruous to that Perſectian of Wiſdom and Goodneſs, 
which upholds and adorns the Natur al ? 

'W £ mult therefore conclude, from this De- 


Therefore tail, that the Preſent State, even at its beſt, is 
Man im- only the Wo u of Man's Being, in which 
mortal. the nobleſt Principles of his Nature are in a 


Manner fettered, or ſecluded from a correſpon - 
dent Sphere of Action, and therefore deſtined for a future and 
unbounded State, where they ſhall emancipate themſelves, and 
cxert the Fulneſs of their Strength. The moſt accompliſhed 
Mortal, in this low and dark Apartment of Nature, is on] 
the Rudiments of what he ſhall be when he takes his Ethercal 
Flight, and puts on Immortality, Without a Reference to 
that State, Man were a mere Abortion, a rude unfiniſhed 
Embryo, a Monſter in Nature, But this being once ſuppoſed, 
he ſtill maintains his Rank of the Maſter- piece of the Crea- 
tion; his latent Powers are all ſuitable to the Harmony and 
Progreſſion of Nature; his noble Aſpirations, and the Pains 
of his Diſſolution, are his Efforts towards a /ecsnd Birth, the 
Pangs of his Delivery into Light, Liberty, and Perfection; 
and Death, his Diſcharge from Gao), his Separation from his 
Fellow-priſoners, and Introduction into the Aſſembly of thoſe 
heroic Spirits who are gone before him, and of their great eter- 
nal Parent, The Fetters of his mortal Coil being looſened, 
and his Priſon-Walls broke down, he wil] be bare and open 
on every Side to the Admiſſion of Truth and Virtue, and their 
fair Attendant, Happineſs; every Vital and Intellectual Spring 
will evolve itſelf, with a divine Elaſticity, in the free Air of 
Heaven, He will not then pcep at the Univerſe and its glo- 


rious Author through a dark Grate, or a groſs Medium, nor 
receive the Reflections of his Glory through the ſtrait Openings 
of ſenſible Organs, but will Le % Eye, all Ear, all ethereal and 

| Divine 
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Divine Feeling *. — Let one Part however of the Analogy 
be attended to; that as in the Womb we receive our Original 
Conftitution, Form, and the eſſential Stamina of our Being, 
which we carry along with us into the Light, and which 
greatly affect the ſucceeding Periods of our Life; ſo our Tem- 
per and Condition in the future Life will depend on the Con- 
duct we have obſerved, and the Character we have formed, in 
the preſent Life, We are here in Miniature what we ſhall be at 
full Length hereafter. The firſt rude Sketch or Out-lines of Reaſon 
and Virtue muſt be drawn at preſent, to be afterwards enlarged 
to the Stature and Beauty of any. oof 

THis, if duly attended to, muſt prove not 
only a Guard, — an admirable Incentive to Vir- in wy 4 
tue. For he who faithfully and ardently follows 7,.,,.:...., 

the Lights of Knowledge, and pants after higher Vine. 
Improvements in Virtue, will be wonderfully 
animated and inflamed in that Purſuit by a full Conviction that 
the Scene does not clofe with Life that his Struggles ariſing 
from the Weakneſs of Nature and the Strength of Habit will 
be turned into Triumphs— that his Career in the Track of 
Wiſdom and Goodneſs will be both ſwifter and ſmoother 
and thoſe generous Ardours with which he glows towards 
Heaven, i. e. the Perfection and Immortality of Virtue, will find 
their adequate Object and Exerciſe in a Sphere proportionably 
enlarged, incorruptible, immortal. On the other hand, what 
an inexpreſſible Damp mult it be to the good Man, to dread 
the total Extinction of that Light and Firtue, without which 
Life, nay, Immortality itſelf, were not worth a fingle With ? 

Many Writers draw their Proofs of the Im- Proof from 
mortality of the Soul, and of a future State of the Inzquality 
Rewards and Puniſhments, from the unequal of prejont 
Diſtribution of theſe here, It cannot bediflembled Difributions 
that wicked Men often eſcape the owtward Puniſh- 
ment due to their Crimes, and do not fee] the ;7ward in that 
Meaſure their Demerit ſeems to require, partly from the Cal- 
louſneſs induced upon their Nature by the Habits of Vice, and 
partly from the Diſſipation of their Minds abroad by Pleaſure 
or Buſineſs—and ſometimes good Men do not reap all the na- 
tural and genuine Fruits of their Virtue, through the many un- 
foreſeen or unavoidable Calamities in which they are involved. 
This, no Doubt, upon the Suppoſition of an all-wiſe and good 
Providence, were an Argument, and a ſtrong one too, 10r a 
future State, in which thoſe Inequalities ſhall be corrected. 


B b 4 But 
Vid. Religion of Nature, 5 9. 
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But unleſs we ſuppoſe a propelient good Order in the preſent 
Scene of Things, we weaken the Proof of the Divine Admi- 
niſtration, and the Preſumption of any better Order in any 
future Period of it. | 
FRoM Section the Second of this Book it appears, 


1 that Virtue has preſent Rewards, and Vice preſent 
. * Puniſhments annexed to it, ſuch Rewards and 
Support a- Puniſhments as make Virtue, in moſt Caſes that 


midft Trials, happen, far more eligible than Vice; but, in the 
Ls: ti infinite Variety of Human Contingencies, it ma 
ſometimes fall out, that the inflexible Practice of Virtue ſh 
deprive a Man of conſiderable Advantages to himſelf, his Fa- 
mily, or Friends, which he might gain by a well-timed Piece 
of Roguery, ſuppoſe by betraying his Truſt, voting againſt his 
Conſcience, ſelling his Country, or any other Crime, where 
the Security againſt Diſcovery ſhall heighten the Temptation, 
Or, it may happen, that a ſtrict Adherence to his Honour, 
to his Religion, to the Cauſe of Liberty and Virtue, ſhall 
expoſe him, or his Family, to the Loſs of every Thing, nay, 
to Poverty, Slavery, Death itſelf, or to Torments far more 
intolerable, Now what ſhall ſecure a Man's Virtue in Cir- 
cumſtances of ſuch Trial? What ſhall enforce the Obliga- 
tions of Conſcience againſt the Allurements of ſo many Inte- 
reſts, the Dread of ſo many and ſo terrible Evils, and the al- 
moſt unſurmountable Averſion of human Nature to exceffive 
Pain ! The Conflict is the greater, when the Circumſtances 
of the Crime are ſucn as eaſily admit a Variety of Alleviations 
from Neceſſity, Natural Affection, Love to one's Family, or Friends, 
perhaps in Indigence: I heſe will give it even the Air of Virtue. 
Add to all, that the Crime may be thought to have few bad 
Conſequences, - may be eaſily concealed, - or imagined poſ- 
fible t trieved in a good Meaſure by future good Con- 
duct, It is obvious to which Side moſt Men will lean in ſuch 
a Caſe; and how much Need there is of a Balance in the oppo- 
ſite Scale, from the Conſideration of a God, of a Providence, and 
of an immortal State of Retribution, to keep the Mind firm and 
uncorrupt in thoſe or like Inſtances of ſingular Trial, or Diſtreſs. 
Bur without ſuppoſing ſuch peculiar In- 
In the general ſtances, a Senſe of a Governing Mind, and a 
Courſe of Perſuaſion that Virtue is not only befriended by 
Life. him here, but will be crowned by him hereafter 
with Rewards ſuitable to its — vaſt in 
themſelves, and immortal in their Duration, muſt be not only 
a mighty Support and Incentive to the Practice of Virtue, but 
a ſtrong 


6 
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a ſtrong Barrier againſt Vice, The Thoughts of an Almighty 
Judge and of an impartial future Reckoning are often alarming, 
inexpreſſibly ſo, even to the ſtouteſt Offenders. On the 
other hand, how ſupporting muſt it be to the good Man, to 
think that he acts under the Eye of his Friend, as well as 
Judge! How improving, to conſider the preſent State as con- 
nected with a future one, and every Relation in Which he 
ſtands as a School of Diſcipline for his A ectious; every Trial 
as the Exerciſe of ſome /irtue; and the virtuous Deeds which 
reſult. from both, as introductory to higher Scenes of Acbiar 
and Enjoyment! Finally, how tranſporting is it to view Death 
as his Diſcharge from the 1 of Mortality, and a trium- 
phant Entry into a State of Freedom, Security, and Perfec- 
tion, in Which Knowledge and Wiſdom ſhall break upon him 
from every Quarter; Where each Faculty ſhall have its pro- 
per Object; and his Virtue, which was often damped 
defeated here, ſhall be enthroned in undiſturbed and eter 
Empire! 
Ox reviewing this ſhort Sytem of Morals, and 

the Motives Which ſupport and enforce it, and Advantages 
comparing both with the CHRISTIAN Scheme, 9 t Chriſ- 
what Light and Vigeur do they borrow from _— — 
thence! How clearly and fully does CHR1s- 22 

: medtion with 
TIANITY lay open the Connections of our Nature, ra! A 
both material and immaterial, and future as well j,- 1, 

. a tos or 4G 

as preſent | What an ample and beautiful Detail „ ality. 
dees it preſent of the Duties we owe to Gad, 
to Society and Ourſelves, promulgated in the moſt ſimple, in- 
telligible, and popular Manner; diveſted of every Partiality 
of Sect or Nation; and adapted to the general State of Man- 
Kind? With what bright and alluring Examples does it illuſtrate 
and recommend the Practice of thoſe Duties ; and with what 
mighty San#tons does it enforce that Practice | How ſtrongly 
does it deſcribe the Corruptions of our Nature; the Deviations 
of our Life from the Rule of Duty ; and the Cauſes of both ! 
How marvellous and benevolent a Plan of Redemption does it 
unfold, by which thoſe Corruptions may be remedied, and 
our Nature reſtored from its Deviations to tranſcendent Heights 
of Virtue and Piety / Finally, what a fair and comprehenſive Proſ- 
pect does it give us of the Admini/tration of God, of which it re- 
preſents the preſent State only as a ſmall Period; and a Period 
of J/arfare and Trial! How ſolemn and unbounded are the 
Scenes which it opens beyond it: the Reſurrection of the Dead ; 
the General Judgement, the Equal Diſtribution of Rewards and 
Puniſhments to the Good and the Bad; and the full Campletien 
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erfettion, and Happineſs! — How glorious then is that 
CHEME of RELI1G10N, and how worthy of Affection as well as 


| Þ of Admiration, which, by making ſuch Diſcoveries, and aftord- 
1 ing ſuch Afi/tances, has diſcloſed the unfading Fruits and 
i Triumphs of VIRTUE, and ſecured its Intereſts beyond the 
$ Power of TIME and CHANCE | 
. © : 5 
A eros to N.. 
2 8 E have now conſidered the ConsTITU- 
| * 1 TION and CONNECTIONS of MAN, and 


deduced the ſeveral Dur its reſulting from both, 
We have inveſtigated ſome of the ME ⁰Hops by which his Con- 
fittution may be preſerved in a ſound and healthful State, or re- | 
flored to it. We have inquired into the FINAL CAuszs of his 
Conſtitution, and found its admirable Harmony with his Situation. 
And, laſtly, we have enumerated the principal MoTr1ves which 
enforce the Practice of the Duties incumbent on a Creature % 
77 conſtituted, and ſo ſituated, From this Deduction 
Re/ult. it appears, that MAN is a Creature endued 
« with a Variety of Senſes, Powers, and Paſſions, ſubject to a 
« Variety of Wants and Dangers, environed with many NA- 
e TURAL, and capable of forming many CIVIL Connections; 
„ bound to many Duties in conſequence of ſuch a Nature, 
. © ſuch a Situation, and ſuch Connections, and ſuſceptible of 
« many Enjoyments in the Diſcharge of them.”'—It farther ap- 
pears, that “ the Sum of thoſe Duties may be reduced to ſuch 1 
«© a Conduct of his Senſes, Powers, and Paſfions, as is duly WR 
« proportioned to his Jants, to his Dangers, and to his Connec- 1 | 
tions that this Conduct is moſt approved in the mean time, 
and yields the moſt refined and laſting Pl-aſures afterwards ; 1 
that particularly the Exerciſe of the Public Afections is 
attended With Znjoyments the greateſt in DIN and Du- 
ration ;—and in the largeſt Sum of ſuch Pleaſures and Enjoy- 
& ments his higheſt HayPiNEss conſiſts, THEREFORE, to 
keep thoſe refined Sources of Enjoyment always open, and, 
c in Caſes of Competition, to ſacrifice the Lower Kinds, 7z. e. 
« thoſe of Senſe and Appetite, to the Higher, i. e. to thoſe of 
« Reaſon, of Virtue and Piety, is not real Se/f-Demal, but 
« the trueſt ¶iſdom, and the juſteſt EHimate of Happineſs.— 
« And to ſhut up the nobler Springs, er to ſacrifice the higher 
« to the lotber Kinds, is not Self- Indulgence, but the Height of 
« Folly, and a wrong Caliulatian of Happineſs.” | 
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THEREFORE HE who, in his YouUTH, im- | : 
proves his Intellectual Powers in the Search of 1 
Truth and uſeful Knowledge; and reſines and 
ſtrengthens his Moral and Active Powers, by the Love of Vir- 
tue, for the Service of his Friends, his Country, and Man- 
kind; who is animated by true Glory, exalted by facred 
Friendſhip for Social, and ſoftened by virtuous Love, for Do- 
meſtic Life; who lays his Heart open to every other mild and 
generous Affection, and who to all theſe adds a'ſober maſcu- 
line Piety, equally remote from Super/tition and Enthuſiaſm ; 
that Man enjoys the moſt agreeable Youth, and lays in the 
richeſt Fund for the honourable Action and happy Enjoyment 
of the ſucceeding 2 of * . | 

HE who, in MANnHoop, keeps the Defenſive - 
and Private Paſſions under the wiſeſt Ref _ 3 
who forms the moſt ſelect and virtuous Friend- : 
ſhips; who ſeeks after Fame, Wealth, and Power, in the Road 
of Truth and Virtue, and, if he cannot find them in that Road, 

enerouſly deſpiſes them; who, in his private Character and 
Cane gives fulleſt Scope to the tender and manly Paſ- 
ſions, and in his public Character and Connections ſerves his 
Country and Mankind in the moſt upright and diſintereſted 
Manner; who, in fine, enjoys the Goods of Life with the greateſt 
Moderation, bears its Ils with the greateſt Fortitude; and in 
thoſe various Circumſtances of Duty and Trial maintains and 
expreſles an habitual Reverence and Love of God; THAT MAN, 
is the werthieft Character in this Stage of Life; paſſes through 
it with the higheſt Satisfaction and Dignity, and paves the 
Way to the moſt eaſy and honourable Old Age. 

FINALLY, HE who, in the DECLINE oF LIFE, The happief 
preſerves himſelf moſt exempt from the Chagrins 47 
ncident to that Period; cheriſhes the moſt equal 12 
and kind Actions; uſes his Experience, Wiſdom, and Authority, 
in the moit fatherly and venerable Manner; acts under a Senſe of 
the Iuſpection, and with a View to the Approbation, of his Mater; 
is daily aſpiring after Immortality, and ripening apace for it; 
and, having ſuſtained his Part with Integrity and Conſiſtency 
to the laſt, quits the Stage with a modeſt and graceful Tri- 
urph; Tis is the 5%, this is the happreſf OLD Max. 
THEREFORE that whole Life of Youth, Manhood, The happicft 

and Old Age, which is ſpent after this Manner, Life. 
is the BEST and HAPPIEST LIFE, 

Hr, who has the ſtrongeſt Original Propen- 
ſion to ſuch Sentiments and Diſpoſitions, has 
* the beſt NATURAL Temper.” © e, who 


The good 


Man. 


« cultivates 
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* & cultivates them with the greateſt Care, is the 
The Virtuous. ce moſt VIX ruous Character.“ HRE, who 
6 c fnotus to indulge them in the moſt diſcreet and 
Fhe Wiſe, the” i conſiſtent Manner, is the WisEsT.” And 
Fortunats «© HE, who, with the large Capacities, has the 
Mar. «© beſt Opportunities of indulging them, is the 
&« moſt FORTUNATE. 
4 Lift ac- « To form our Life upon this Plan, is to 
. « FoLLow NATURE,” that is to ſay, * to act 
cording to a . fag Ob 
Nature. in a Conformity to our Original Conflitution, 
and in a Subordination to the Eternal Order of 
4 Things. And, by acting in this Manner (ſo benevolently 
ac are we formed by our common Parent !) we effectually pro- 
Duty, hie *© 'mote and ſecure our higheſt Intereſt.” I Rus, 
dom, and at laſt it appears (and who would not rejoice in 
Happineſs ſo Divine a Conſtitution ? ) that “ Dor, W1s- 
are one. „ DOM, and HAPPINESS cormcide, and are one,” 
| To conclude : * VirTve is the higheſt Ex- 
The Sum and 4 erciſe and Improvement of REASON ; the Inte- 
Perfection of ( prity, the Harmony, and J Balance of Ar- 
Virtue. « FECTION 3 the Health, Strength, and Beauty 
| « of the MiND.” „The PERFECTION of Virtue 
& is to give REASON free Scope; to obey the Aùthority of 
«© CoNSCIENCE with Alacrity; to exercife the defenſive Paſſions 
« with FoRTITUDE ; the Private with TEMPERANCE ; the 
&«& Public with JUSTICE ; and all of them with PRUDENCE ; 
< that is, in a due Proportion to each other, and an intire 
c Subſerviency to a calm diffuſive BENEVOLENCE ; — to adore 
c and love GoD with a diſintereſted and unrivalled AFFECTION ; 
c and to acguieſce in his Providence with a joyful Reſignation. 
« Every Approach to this Standard is an _— to Perfection 
« and Haepingss, And every Deviation from it, a Deviation 
& to VICE and MIsBRY.” , 
From this whole Review of Human Na- 
A noble and TURE, the moſt divine and joyful of all Truths 
Joyful Corol- breaks upon us with full Evidence and Luſtre; 
lary. « That Man is liberally provided with Senſes 
and Capacities for enjoying Happineſs; furniſhed 
« with Means for attaining it; taught by his NATURE where 
« it lies; prompted by his PassIoNs within, and his CoNDI- 
« TION without, powerfully to ſeek it; and, by the wiſe and 
% ghenevolent ORDER of Heaven, often conducted to the W EL- 
«© FARE of the PARTICULAR, and always made ſubſervient to 
«© the Good of the UNIVERSAL SYSTEM.” 
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The Nature and Origin of Trade; how it is the Baſis of Civil 
Society, the great Support of Arts and Sciences, the true Foun- 
dation 4 Liberty, the Parent of Induſtry and Elegance, and 
eſſentially neceſſary to National Happineſs. 


T was an old Notion of the Stzics, revived and moſt 
I elegantly explained by the celebrated Fenelon, in his 
Telemachus, that the human Species are, in the Eye of 
their Author and Creator, a ſingle Republic, in which all Na- 
tions, great and ſmall, are by him regarded as ſo many Tribes 
or Families; ſome of which are in a better, ſome in a worſe 
Condition, from the right or wrong Uſe of the Means which 
he has put into their Hands, as intending the Happineſs of all 
his Creatures. It is by theſe Means that his all-wiſe Provi- 
dence, which directs every Thing for- the beſt, draws Good 
out of Evil, and makes abſolute Want the Spring and Cauſe 

ot over-flowing Abundance. | 
TAI 
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Tux Nature of Man, as it gives him a ſtrong Feeling of 
Indigence, ſo it affords him alſo the Lights nece to avoid 
it; and hence aroſe the firſt Notions of Traſhick. For when; 
it was perceived that one Family could not live ſo well 
without the Aſſiſtance of another, they even in the earlieſt 
Ages began, by mutually imparting the Produce of their 
Labours, to provide for their common Happineſs ; and this 

ave Ing to Trade in the eaſy and natural Way of 

arter. Thoſe who addicted themſelves to Huſbandry were 
careful to raiſe not only what was ſufficient for their on 
Subſiſtence, but alſo what might enable them by Exchange 
to purchaſe a Part of the Herds and Flocks of their Neigh- 
bours, who applied themſelves to a paſtoral Life : As theſe, 
again, found their Account in, procuring Corn and Fruits, 
for what would otherwiſe have proved an Over-ſtock of Sheep 
and Cattle. 

By Degrees, as Improvements were made, and Reaſon ex- 
erted itſelf in adding daily to the Conveniencies of Life, 
Trade alſo began to wear quite another Face, Inſtead of 
going from Houſe to Houſe to ſettle theſe neceſſary Ex- \ 
changes, common Places of Meeting were appointed, and 
thus Markets were introduced. At firſt bare Commodities 
were exchanged, a Sheep was given for a Sack of Corn; or 
a certain Number of Fowl for aQuantity of Fruit ; and this 
made M eigbts and Meaſures neceſſary. After the Inventions of 
Spinning and Weaving came to be practiſed, not only Wares, 
but Manufactures were brought (o Market ; and thus a Variety 
was introduced in Dealing, and that became an Art which 
was before but the mere Dictate of Neceſſity. 

OE of the firſt, and indeed one of the moſt material 
Diſcoveries, that was made in this new Art, and which ap- 
pears to have been made very early, was the Neceflity of a 
common” Meaſure, or Standard, for regulating the Value of 
all Kinds of Commodities and Manufactures, It was found 
inconvenient to carry ſome Things to Market, and beſides, 
Markets were attended with great Incertainties : 'Thoſe who 
had Goods to exchange, were not always able to find ſuch 
as had the Things they wanted; and perhaps, when they 
were found, they had no Occaſion for the Things offered. 
To free themſelves from theſe Difficulties, Men were obliged : 
to fix upon ſomewhat that ſhould be eſteemed in juſt Pro- 
portions an Equivalent for Commodities or Manufactures 
of any Kind; and this was the Riſe of Money. There was 
no Neceſſity of its having any intrinſic Value, for it was 
ſuthcicnt that common Conſent gave it that Kind of Courſe 
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from Hand to Hand, which is ſo well expreſſed by our com- 
mon Term Currency; as if it was laſting, portable, and of 
an unalterable Nature, it was enough. In ſome Parts of the 
World they formerly 'uſed Leather Money; on the Coaſts 
of Africa, thoſe little white ſpeckled and ſhining Shells 
which the Natives call Cowries, and our Children here Black- 
a-moors Teeth, ſtill paſs for Money, and have a certain Va- 
lue aſſigned. In Proceſs of Time, as this Art came to be 
farther improved, Silver grew into Value with moſt Nations, 
and became, hat it is at preſent, the common Meaſure of all 
Things. 

By this Method all the Inconveniencies before mentioned, 
and many more, that for the Sake of Brevity were omitted, 
totally diſappeared. Inſtead of purchaſing Cattle with Corn, 
or Wine with Manufactures, both were purchaſed with Sil- 
ver. When Commodities were ſcarce, more Silver was 
given for them; when they came in Plenty to Market, they 
fetched leſs; and hence the Terms of Dearneſs and CO 
neſs, The Reaſon why Silver became almoſt univerſally 
the Standard, was from its Neatneſs, Solidity, and lying in 
a narrow Compaſs. At firſt the Value of it was adjuſted by 
Weight; and afterwards, to increaſe and improve its Cur- 
rency, that Weight came to be ſettled by a Stamp or Mark, 
and hence came what we call Coin. It is eaſy from this 
Account to diſcern the Reaſon why in many Countries 
the Denominations of Money are taken from Weights. A- 
mongſt the Febrews, for Exemple, the Shekel was both a 
Weight and a Coin; that is to ſay, when the Piece called the 
Shekel came to haye a Stamp, that Stamp imported that the 
Silver upon which it was impreſſed weighed a Sheke/. So in 
England, the Pound and the Mark were both Weights and 
Sums, becauſe originally a Pound of Money was a Pound 
in Silver, and a Mark was two Thirds of a Pound both in 
m_ and in Weight: Things indeed are ſince changed, 
for a Pound of Silver, makes now three Pounds in Money; 
but the Denomination of Pound and Mark, which ſtill re- 
main, occaſion no Confuſion, becauſe the Pound and Mark 
in Money retain ſtill their old Proportion, that is to ſay, 
the latter is two Thirds of the former. In North Britain 
the ſame Proportion holds, though their Money has ſuffered 
a much greater Degradation, their Pound being no more 
than Twenty Pence of our Money, and their Mark two 
Thirds of that Pound. | 
Ir is alſo to be obſerved that Silver paſſed by Weight, 
till Civil Societies were reduced into perfect Order, that 1s to 
Vor, II. i ſay, 
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ſay, till Governments were ſettled ; for without the Sanc- 
tion of Civil Authority, that Kind of Stamp, which convert- 
ed Silver into Coin, could not have been had. Hence Coin- 
ing came to be one of the Prerogatives of ſupreme Power, 
or the Privilege of thoſe to whom it was delegated by the 
ſupreme Power, the Stamp being an Affurance that the Piece 
on which it was impreſſed was of a certain Value. We ſee 
likewiſe from this Account of the Matter, how Coining, or 
rather falſe Coining, came to be conſidered as a Species of 
Treaſon ; for the aſſuming a Power to ſtamp, and thereby fix 
in common Eſtimation the Value of any Piece of Metal, 
was a plain Uſurpation of that Authority to which it legally 
belonged, and therefore under all Covernments might very 

reaſonably paſs for 'T reaſon. | 
Bur it is very natural to inquire, ſince Gold, Copper, and 
Braſs have been alſo coined, and the ſame Penalties in ſome 
Countries inflicted for the counterfeiting any of theſe, as for 
the counterfeiting of Silver, when they ought not to be eſteem- 
ed common Meaſures as well as Silver, contrary to the Detini- 
tion before given, In Anſwer to this we muſt allow, that 
in commen Speech, and in ordinary Practice, they are ac- 
counted Money; and yet ſtrictly ſpeaking there is, indeed 
there can be, but one Standard, and that is Silver. The 
Stamp upon Gold only ſettles the Value in Silver for which 
that Piece of Gold is to pals; for Gold, in itſelf, is a Com- 
modity as well as other Things, and its Price varies in dif- 
ferent Ages, and in ſeveral Countries, and at different Times 
in the ſame Country, It may be alſo inquired how Silver 
can be conſidered as a perpetual Standard of the Value of 
Things, when in this and in other Nations the very Coin 
itſelf is ſubject to Variation. The Solution of this Difficulty 
conſiſts in diſtinguiſhing between the Impreſſion and the 
intrinſic Value, or rather the Rate given by the Impreſſion 
and the Weight of the Piece ſo coined. The Stamp in this 
Caſe anſwers a double Purpoſe; in the firſt Place it certifies 
that the Piece of Silver is of ſuch a Weight and Finenels, 
of which it belongs to all the World to take Notice; 
and it likewiſe certifies the Value of the Coin, as ſettled by 
that Authority which the Stamp diſcovers ; and this relates 
only to the Subjects of that Government under which the Stamp 
gives this Money Currency. So far therefore as the Stamp 
diſtinguiſhes the Weight and Fineneſs of the Silver, it is of 
univerſal Credit; and in this Senſe only $:/ver is the common 
Standard, which, when cloſely conſidered, this very Objection 
proves, For, ſuppole the intrinſic Value of an G of 
Silver 
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Silver to be five Shillings ; ſuppoſe the Crown Piece to weigh 
exactly an Ounce; ſuppoſe the Government of any Country 
thinks fit to direct that the Crown Piece ſhall paſs for ten 
Shillings; this will only alter the Rate of Silver Coin in that 
Country, and not the Value of Silver as a Standard; for all 
foreign Nations will conſider the Stamp no farther than as it 
fixes he Weight, and will have the ſame Quantity of Silver 
for their Goods as they had before the Alteration of the 
Value of the Coin in that Country; that is to lay, if they 
dealt with the Inhabitants for a Pound of Silk at the Rate 
of twenty Shillings before the Alteration, they will then ex- 
pect forty Shillings for it; or in other Words, they will 
ſtill expect four Ounces of Silver for that Pound of Silk, as 
they did before the Riſe of their Coin, 

Tris Point may he farther illuſtrated by conſidering the 
Practice in China, where they have not even to this Time 
any Coin, but tranſact all their Buſineſs by weighed Silver. 
In order to make this eaſy, every Trader carries in his Pocket 
a Roll of Silver, which is very fine, and of this they 
cut off, with a Pair of Sheers which they likewiſe carry 
about them, as much as will pay for the Goods they buy by 
Weight, For the Conveniency of making larger Payments, 
they alſo carry a Roll of Gold, which they cut in like Man- 
ner; and frequent Practice has given them ſuch a Dexterity in 
doing this, that they very rarely miſs cutting at once the 
Quantity they are to pay. But tho' they have not Coin, yet 
the Fineneſs of the Silver is regulated, and from thence is 
ſtiled the Chan's Silver, becauſe 1t is of the Standard required 
by the Chan, or Emperor of China, in the Payments that 
are made to his Exchequer ; and this is alſo manifeſt to every 
Body by the Cutting; for if they were to debaſe it, their 
Sheers would not divide it; or if they did, the Silver would 
not cut even, but would appear in Cracks and Gaps, and 
thereby prove its Baſeneſs, They have indeed a Sort of Cop- 
per Coin of a very ſmall Value, with a Hole through the 
Middle, for the greater Conveniency of ſtringing them in 
certain Numbers; but theſe riſe and fall in their Value al- 
moſt every Week, according as there is a greater or leſs De- 
mand for chem; but the Value of the Chan's Silver is per- 
mianent, and is the fixed and ſettled Standard of their 
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A have now ſhewn, as clearly and ſuccinctly as poſſible, 
te three gtrent Heads of mercantile Intercourſe, 
57. Commodities, AMcanufattures, and [f:ncy; as alio how 
the latter ſerres fo commodiouty for ſettling the Value or 
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Price of the other two, and ſerve ſuch as are poſſeſſed of it, 


in Countries where Traffic has a free Courſe, inſtead of both, 


For he who has _ by him may have all Things, and 
may purchaſe at any Market whatever Goods and Manufac- 
tures he pleaſes ; becauſe the Perſon who receives it may appl 
it to the like Uſe, and procure whatever ſuits him belt ; Fl 
that the Eſtabliſhment of this Standard or common Meaſure 
appears to be a very great Help to Trade, Yet this 1s not 
the only Uſe of Money ; it ſerves alſo to compenſate Labour, 
to purchaſe Houſes and Lands, in ſhort, to acquire every Thing; 
and hence ariſes the Notion of Riches, which confi in the 
Poſſeſſion of Money, or of what may be eaſily and certainly 
converted into it. 

Bor becauſe in common Acceptation Gold and Silver paſs 
univerſally, and are eſteemed in all Countries for the only 
{table and certain Kind of Wealth; ſo in Countries where 
theſe are not depoſited by Nature, the Inhabitants mult re- 
main perpetually” indigent and poor, if they had not ſome 
Method of acquiring theſe valuable Metals. This Method is 
no other than ſuch an Intercourſe between Nations as we 
have deſcribed under the Name of Trade amongſt People of 
the ſame Country; but when carried into ſo large Extent, it 
is uſually or at leaſt properly ſtiled Commerce. In order to 
this, not only Commodities, Manufactures, and Money, but 
Shipping alſo is neceſſary; and by the Help of theſe, thoſe 
Nations that have applied themſelves to this Art have in all 
Ages rendered themſelves rich, powerful, and happy ; and all 
this, notwithſtanding any Difficulties they might labour un- 
der in Point of Climate, Soil, or Situation, For tho* with 
the Help of Advantages in all or ſeveral of theſe Articles they 
might thrive ſooner or better; yet Induflry and Application 
has very frequently enabled "ar to get over what might 
ſeem unſurmountable Obſtacles in their Way to the Points 
that they propoſed, as the Reader will ſe2 with Satisfaction 
in the following ſhort Hiſtory of Commerce. 

YET, before we examine this by the Light of Experience, 
it will be highly proper to conſider how far Reaſon will 
carry us in the Elucidation of this Subject. We mult eaſily 


_ diſcern, that nothing could be ſo great a Spur to Induſtry as 


the Invention of Trade. The Variety of Wants to which 
Man in a ſolitary State ſtands expoſed 1s fitter to oppreſs and 
weigh down his Spirit, than to excite him to Induſtry ; but 
when he perceives that a reaſonable Proportion of Care, and 
Diligence, and Labour, will enable him to acquire not the 


bare Nccellaries only, but the Conveniencies alſo of Life; 
this 
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this gives him Courage, Vigour and _—_— which could 
be deduced from nothing elſe, At the ſame Time it quickens 
and enlivens his Imagination, puts him upon new Inventions, 
upon carrying Arts already known to the utmoſt Perfection, 
or upon ſtriking out new; and, conſidered in this Light, is 
the great Principle of Science, Theoretical and Practical. 
The former is valuable only as it leads to the latter; and the 
latter would be a Thing of little or no Importance if it were 
not for TRADE, which gives that Encouragement upon 
which all Arts ſubſiſt, even thoſe that ſeem the moſt removed 
from it. 

As the Neceſſities of Mankind created an Intercourſe of 


Buying and Selling, ſo this ſoon introduced firſt Civility, and 


then Society. In his own Family, in the primitive Times, 
every Man was a Lord and a Prince; his Will was a Law 
to thoſe about him, and he would probably have ſpoke only 
the Language of Power, if the Bu/meſs of Bartering with 
his Neighbours had not led him amongſt his Equals, where 
eonſequently that Language could not be underſtood. A 


juſt Senſe of this brought the Forms of Dealing and the true 


Spirit of Commerce into Uſe; and when this had ſo far im- 
proved Men's Circumſtances, that they were not only poſ- 
ſeſſed of valuable Things, but had a Concern for the Pre- 
ſervation of them, it was natural to think of providing for 
this by political Conſlitutions, Deſpotic Governments might 
be the Effects of Chance, of Accident, or of Misfortune ; 
but equal, limited, and legal Governments, could only ariſe 
from Men's being pofleſſed of PRoPERTY, and from their 
Detire of keeping and enjoying that Property they poſſeſſed. 
Tuts Principle of living under Laws for the Sake of the 
Advantages derived from them, and of diſdaining any other 
Subjefion than that proceeding from a well-conditioned and 
rational Choice, is what is truly, ſtrictly, and properly ſtiled 
L1BERTY, and is not only highly conſiſtent with, but in ſome 
Meaſure eflentially neceſſary to Trade. Men may be forced 
to Jabour whether they will or not, and Men may be chained 
a5 Slaves to their Oars in a Galley againſt their Wills; but 
that Sort of Labour, and that Sort of Hazard which Trade 
requires to make it flouriſh, is out of the Reach of Force; 
and therefore, as we ſhall ſee in the next Chapter, the Coun- 
tries moſt famous for Commerce have been uſually under a 
Republican Government, or, which comes to the ſame Thing, 


| Princes have been forced to relax the natural Severity of their 


Adminiſtration, in order to encourage their Subjects to apply 
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themſelves to Commerce, to bring Trad: into their Doriniant, 
and to keep it when brought, 

GREAT as theſe Benefits are, yet there is ſtill another, 
which, in the Judgement of Politicians, will perhaps weigh 
down all the reſt, and ſeem in itſelf ſufficient to recommend 
Commerce beyond all other Acquiſitions. This mighty Lene- 
fit is Power, and that Kind of Power which of al} others Is 
the moſt defirable, the Power, or, if you will, the 4%:/:ty 
of Independency. It is an ancient and a juſt Maxim, that 
whoever prevails at Sa will in the End prevail on She; 
nor is there any Inſtance, or at leaſt not above one, of a Ma. 
ritime Power ruined by a Land War, till her Power was 
firſt broken by Sea, or, in other Words, till the had Joſt the 
Power of the Sea. It appears from hence, that if Liberty, 
Property, an equal Government, a flouriſhing State of 
Learning, Perfection in Arts and Sciences, public Magni— 
ficence, and private Abundance, together with the Capacity 
of preſerving and defending theſe againſt all /zvaders, be 
certain and inconteſtable Bleſſings, they are ſuch as Com- 


MERCE can, perhaps ſuch as nothing but CoMMeRCE can, 


beſtow, And therefore what we have advanced in the Title 


of this Chapter, is not an airy or imaginary Compliment to 


the Prerogative of our own and, as at firſt Sight it might 
very well be taken to be, but a ſerious and a tober Truth, 
. which, when fully explained, the Mind receives and embraces, 
as ihe does moſt other Truths, with Readineſs and Pleaſure; 
and on which the more we reflect, the more we conſider 
and meditate, the more we ſhall be ſatisfied that the Worth 
of the Thing is not over- rated, but that it has bcen fairly 
and plainly repreſented, | 

IT may be objected, and indeed it has been very often ob- 
jected, that together with gre.ter Benefits and Bleſſings there 
are alſo many Inconveniencies and deſtructive Qualities that 
attend a flouriſhing and extenſive Commerce ; ſuch as Luxury, 
Contempt of Virtue, and in Time a total Depravity of 
Manners. That the beſt Things may be corrupted, and 
that when corrupted they become the worſt, is a Thing that 
cannot be denied; and yet this is no Argument that the beſt 
Things are not deſireable. Idleneſs and Luxury are indeed 
the Children of Abundance, as Abundance is the Daughter 
of Trade; but ſurely it is hard to make Induſtry and Trade, 
the honeſt and innocent Parents of this beaut.ful Dame, ac- 
countable tor any Slips ſhe may make, It is not TRADE 
therefore that ever becomes either dangerous or injurious to 
any State, but Errors in Government corrupt and poiſon 
the 
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the Advantages that ariſe from thence; and therefore upon 
ſuch as are guilty of theſe Errors the Blame ought to fall, 
and not upon COMMERCE, which never can be the Cauſe. 
As the cleareſt Proof of this, let us confider, that where 
Idleneſi and Luxury prevail, Commerce muſt quickly fink ; and 
therefore it is idle as well as unjuſt to ſuppoſe, that ſhe has 
any Connection with thoſe in whoſe Company it is impoſſible 
for her to remain. _ 7 


C £6 


A ſuccinet Hiſtory of Commerce, from the earlieſt Times to the 
preſent ; containing a clear, though conciſe Account, of what 
chiefly deſerves Notice, in Reference to the Nations maſi re- 
markably diſtiuguiſhed by it, 2 the Arabians, Egyptians, 
Pheenicians, &c. deren to the Eftabliſhment of the principal 


Maritime Powers in Europe. 


HE ſhorteſt, the eaſieſt, and the moſt agreeable Me- 

thod of becoming acquainted with the true Nature 
and real Importance of Commerce, is to take a ſuccinct 
View of its Hiſtory, by which it will appear, that in every 
Nation ſucceſſively where it has been thoroughly cultivated, 
and came to a high Degree of Perfection, it has been con- 
ſtantly attended with thoſe Conſequences which have been 
aſcribed to it in the former Chapter. Adding therefore to 
the Arguments delivered therein, from Reaſon and the Nature 
cf Things, tae Proofs that ariſe from Experience, and which 
will appear uw the Progreſs of this Diſcourſe, there will be 
no Room for Scepticiſm left; but we muit be as fully and 
clearly perſuaded of the Truths laid down in Reference to 
this Point, as it is poſſible for us to be in Relation to a Thing 
of this Nature; becauſe we have every Motive to Conviction 
that can be either expected or deſired, 

IT is a Point as yet undecideu by the Learned, to what 
Nation the Invention and firſt *Uſe of Couukxck be- 
longed ;- ſome attribute it to. one People, ſome to another, 
jor Reaſons that are too long to be diſcuſſed here. But after 
mature Reflection, I muſt confeſs it ſeems moſt probable to 
me, that the Inhabitants of Arabia were thoſe that firſt made 
long Voyages. It muſt be allowed, that no Country was ſo 
happily icated for this Purpoſe as that which they wmhabiced, 
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being a Peninſula, waſned on three Sides by three famous 
Seas, the Arabian, Indian, and Perſian, It is alſo certain, 
that it was very early inhabited ; and the firſt Notice we have 
of any conſiderable Trade refers it to the 1hmaclites, who 
were ſettled in the hither Part of Arabia. To them TFoſeph 
was ſold by his Brethren, when they were going down with 
their Camels to Egypt with Spicery, Balm, and Myrrh. It 
may ſeem ſtrange to infer from hence, that Commerce was 
already practiſed by this Nation, ſince Mention is here made 
of Camels or a Caravan, which certainly implies an inland 
Trade; and it muſt be likewiſe allowed, that Balm and 
Myrrh were the Commodities of their Country. But whence 
had they the Spicery? or how came Arabia to be ſo famous 
in ancient Times for Spices? or whence proceeded that Miſ- 
take of many great Authors of Antiquity, that Spices actu- 
ally grew there? Moſt certainly, becauſe theſe People dealt in 
them ; and that they dealt in them the firſt of any Nation that 
we know of, appears from this very Inſtance. Strabo and many 
other good Authors aſſure us, that in ſucceeding Times they 
were very great Traders; they tell us particularly what Ports 
they had, what prodigious Magazines they kept of the richeſt 
Kinds of Goods; what wonderful Wealth they obtained ; in 
what prodigious Magnificence they lived, and into what Ex- 
ceſſes they fell in reſpect to their Expences for Carving, Build- 


ing, and Statues, All this ſhews that they were very great 
Traders; and it al ſo ſhews, that they traded to the Eaft-Indies, 
for from thence only they could have their Spices, their rich 
Gums, their ſtocet- ſcented Mods, and their Ivory, all which 
it is expreſsly ſaid that they had in the greateſt Abundance. 
This therefore proves, that they had an extenſive and flouriſh- 
ing Commerce; and that they had it earlier than any other 
Nation, ſeems to me evident from their dealing at that Time 
in Spices, Beſides, there is much leſs Difficulty in ſup- 
poling that they firſt diſcovered the Route to the Indies, than 
if we aſcribe that Diſcovery to any other Nation; for in the 
firſt Place they lay — and in the next they lay moſt 
conveniently; to which we may add thirdly, that as the Si- 
tuation of their Country naturally inclined them to Naviga- 
tion, ſo by the Help of the Monſeons they might make te— 
gular Voyages to and from the Indies with great Facility; 
nor 1s 1t at all unlikely that this Diſcovery might be at firſt 
owing to Chance, and to ſome of their Veſſels being blown 
by a ſtrong Gale to the oppoſite Coaſt, from whence they 
might take the Courage to return, by obſerving the Regula- 
rity of the Winds at certain Seaſons, All theſe Reaſons 
taken 
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taken together ſeem to favour this Opinion, that Commerce 
flouriſhed firſt among them; and as to its Conſequences in 
making them rich and happy, there is no Diſpute about 
them. 

WE find in the Records of Antiquity no Nation celebrated 
more early for carrying all Arts to Perfection than the Inhabi- 
tants of Egypt; and it is certain alſo, that no Art was there 
cultivated more early, with more Aſſiduity, or with greater 
Succeſs, than Trade. It appears from the foregoing Inſtance, 
that the richeſt Commodities were carried thither by Land; 
and it is no leſs certain, that the moſt valuable Manufactures 
were invented and brought to Perfection there many Ages 
before they were thought of in other Countries: for, as the 
learned Mr. Warburton very juſtly obſerves, at the Time that 
Joſepbh came into Egypt the People were not only poſſeſſed of 
all the Conveniencies of Life, but were remarkable alſo for 
their Magnificence, their Politeneſs, and even for their 
Luxury; which argues, that Traffic had been of long ſtand- 
ing amongſt them. To ſay the Truth, the great Advantages 
derived from their Country's lying along the Red-Sea, and 
the many Benefits that accrued to them from the NiLE, 
which they very emphatically called he River, or the River 
of Egypt, and of which they knew how to make all the Uſes 
that can be imagined, gave them an Opportunity of carrying 
their inland Trade not only to a greater Height than in any 
Country at that Time, but even higher than it has been 
carried any where, China orly excepted ; and ſome People 
have thought it no trivial Argument to prove the Deſcent 
of the Chineſe from the Egyptians, that they have exactly 
the ſame Sort of Genius, and with wonderful Induſtry and 
Care have drawn ſo many Cuts and Canals, that their Cone | 
1 is almoſt in every Part of it navigable. It was by ſuch 

ethods, by a wiſe and well-regulated Government, and by 
promoting a Spirit of Induſtry amongſt the People, that the 
ancient Egyttians became ſo numerous, ſo rich, ſo powerful; 
and that their Country, for large Cities, magnificent Struc- 
tures, and perpetual Abundance, became the Glory and Won- 
der of the old World. 

The Phentcians, tho? they poſſeſſed only a narrow Slip of 
the Coaſt of Afia, and were ſurrounded by Nations ſo power- 
ful and ſo warlike that they were never able to extend them- 
ſelves on that Side, became famous, by erecting the firſt 
naval Power that makes any Figure in Hiſtory, and for the 
railing of which they took the moſt prudent and effectual 
Meaſures, In order to this, they not only availed themſelves 
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of all the Creeks, Harbours, and Ports, which Nature had 
beſtowed very liberally on their narrow Territory, but im- 
proved them in ſuch a Manner, that they were no leſs re- 
markable for their Strength, than conſiderable for their Con- 
veniency ; and fo attentive they were to whatever might con- 
tribute to the Increaſe of their Power, that they were not 
more admired for the v, Advantages they derived from their 
Commerce, than they were formidable by their Fleets and Armies, 
They were likewiſe celebrated by Antiquity as the Inventors 
of Arithmetic and Aſtronomy; Af in the laſt mentioned Sci- 


ence they muſt have been very conſiderable Proficients, ſince 


they had the Courage to undertake long Voyages at a Time 
when no other Nation (the Arabians and Egyptians excepted) 
durſt venture farther than their own Coaſts. By theſe Arts 
TYRE and Spo became the moſt famous Marts in the Uni- 
verſe, and were reſorted to by all their Neighbours, and even 
by People at a conſiderable Diſtance, as the great Storehoules 
of the World, We learn from the Scriptures, how advan- 
tageous their Friendſhip and Alliance became to the two great 
Kings of [/rael, David and Solomon; and we ſee, by the Ap- 
plication of the latter for Architects and Artiſts to Hiram King 
of Tyre, to what a prodigious Height they had carried Manu- 
factures of every Kind. | 

IT is very certain, that SoLoMOoN made uſe of their Aſ- 
ſiſtance in equipping his Fleets at Elath and Ezion Geber; and 
it is very probable that they put him upon acquiring thoſe 
Ports, and gave him the firſt Hints of the amazing Advan- 
tages that might be derived from the Poſſeſſion of them, 
and from the Commerce he might from thence be able to 
carry on. Theſe Ports were moſt commodiouſly ſituated on 
the Arabian Gulph, and from thence his Veſſels, manned 
chiefly by Phænicians, ſailed to Ophir and Tharſis, where-ever 


thoſe Places were. Some Writers will needs have them to 


be Mexico and Peru, which is certainly a wild and extravagant 


Suppoſition; others believe that we are to look for Ophir on 


the Coaſt of Africa, and Yharſis in Spain; but the moſt 
probable Opinion is, that they were both ſeated in the E2/t- 
Indies. By this adventurous Navigation he brought into his 
Country Cuxrioſities not only unſeen, but unheard-of before, 
and Riches in ſuch Abundance, that, as the Scripture finely 
expreſſes it, He made Silver in Jeruſalem as Stones, and Ceaar- 
Trees as Sycamores that grew in the Plains. The Metaphor 
is very bold and emphatical ; but when we conſider. that 
it-is recorded in this Hiſtory, that the Return of one Voyage 


only to Ophir produced four hundred and fifty N — 
2 Old; 
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d Gold, which make fifty one thouſand three hundred and twenty 

|= eight Pounds of our T Weight, we cannot doubt of the im- 

— menſe Profit that accrued from this Commerce. It is alſo ob- 

= ſcrvable, that the Queen of Sheba, or Saba, which lies in that 

|= Part of Arabia befor--mentioned, ſurpriſed at the Reports that 

It were ſpread of the Magnificence of this Prince, made a Jour- 

ir ney to his Court on Purpoſe to ſatisfy herſelf, whether Fame 

s, had not exaggeratec the Fact; and from the Preſents ſhe made 

= him of one hundred and twenty Talents of Gold, of Spices in 

i- great Abundance, and precious Stones, we may diſcern the true 

ce | Reaſon of her Curiotity, which proceeded from an Opinion that 

ne | no Country could be / rich as her own; and there is another 

19 Circumſtance very remarkable, and which ſeems ſtrongly to 

ts fortily what we have advanced in the Beginning of this Chap- 

i- ter; it is added, neither were there any ſuch Spices as the Queen 

en of SHEBA gave to King SOLOMON ; which ſeems to intimate, 

es that the Arabians had penetrated farther into the Indies than 

n- even the Fleets of this famous Prince, and brought from 

at thence other Spices (perhaps Nutmegs and Cloves) than had 

p- ever been ſeen before. It was by his Wiſdom, and by his 

ng ſteady Application to the Arts of Peace, all of which mutual] 

u- ſupport each other, as they are all driven on by the Wheel of 

© Commerce, which ſupplies every Want, and converts eve 

\ſ- Superfluity into Merchandize, that this Monarch raiſed his 

nd Subjects to a Condition much ſuperior to that of any of their 

ole Neighbours, and rendered the Land of {/rae/, while he govern- 

n- ed it, the Glory and Wonder of the EA. He made great 
m, , Acquiſitions without making Wars; and his Succeſſor, by 

to making Wars, loſt thoſe Acquiſitions. It was his Policy to 

on keep al his People employed, and, by employing them, he 
ed provided equally for the Extenſion of their Happineſs, and his | 
yer own Power; but the following Kings purſued.other Meaſures, 1 
to and other Conſequences attended them. The Trade of 7::dea f 
nt ſunk almoſt as ſuddenly as it roſe, and in Proceſs of 'T ime they . 
on loſt thoſe Ports on the Red-Sea upon which their Indian Com- | 
oft RE merce depended. a 
- THE whole Trade of the Univerſe became then, as it were, } 
his the Patrimony of the Phenicians and the Egyptians. The latter 
re, monopolized that of the Indies, and, together with her Corn -1 
ely and Manufactures, brought ſuch a prodigious Balance of L 
ar- Wealth continually into the Country, as enabled the ancient 1 
hor 8 Monarchs of Egypt to com paſs all thoſe memorable Works that ' 
hat W in Spite of Time and barbarous Conquerors remain the Mo- 
age numents of their Wiſdom and Power, and are like to re- 

of main fo as long as the World ſubſiſts. The Phenicians drew 
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from Egypt a great Part of thoſe rich Commodities and va- 
luable Manufactures which they exported into all the Coun- 
tries between their own and the Mediterranean Sea; they drew 
likewiſe a vaſt Reſort to their own Cities, even from Coun- . 
tries at a great Diſtance ; and we need only look into the Pro- 
phets 1/azah and Ezekiel in order to be convinced, that theſe 
Governments, founded on Trade, were infinitely more glo- 
rious and more ſtable than thoſe that were erected by Force. 
All this we find likewiſe confirmed by profane Hiftories ; and 
by comparing theſe it is evident, that the Induſtry of the 
Inhabitants of this ſmall Country triumphed over all Obſta- 
cles, procured the greateſt Plenty in a barren Soil, and im- 
menfe Riches, where, without Induſtry, there muſt have, 
been the greateſt Indigence. It is true, that old Tyre was 
. deſtroyed by Nebuchadrezzar, but not till ſhe had flouriſhed 
for Ages; and even then ſhe fell with Dignity, and after a 
Reſiſtance that ruined the Army of the Great Conqueror of 
Aſia. Out of the Aſhes of this proud City the great Spirit 
of its Inhabitants produced a Phœnix, little, if at all, inferior 
in Beauty to its Parent. New Tyre was ſituated on an Iſland; 
and though her Bounds were very narrow, yet ſhe became 
quickly the Miſtreſs of the Sea, and held that ſupreme Do- 
minion till ſubdued by Alexander the Great, whom no Power 
could reſiſt, The Struggle ſhe made, however, though un- 
ſucceſsful, was great, and very much to the Honour of her 
Inhabitants ; it muſt be owned, that the Greet Hero found it 
more difficult to maſter this ſingle Place, than to overcome the 

whole Power of Per/;a. 
THE Views of the Macedonian Prince were beyond Com- 
ariſon more extenſive than his Conqueſts ; and whoever con- 
ſiders Alexander's Plan of Power, and enters into it tho- 
roughly, will think him more a Politician than he was a 
Conqueror, He framed in his own Mind an Idea of univer- 
ſal Monarchy, which it was indeed impoſſible to accompliſh ; 
but the very Notion of it does him far greater Honour than 
all his Victories, He thought of placing his Capital in Ar«- 
bia; and of diſpoling Things in ſuch a Manner, as to have 
commanded the moſt remote Parts of the Indies, at the ſame 
Time that he maintained a Connection with the moſt diftant 
Countries in Euretfe. He was for making uſe of Force to 
acquire; but he very well knew, that Commerce only could 
preſerve an Empire, that was to have no other Limits than thole 
which Nature had aſſigned the World. He defired to be Maſter 
of all; but at the ſame Time he was willing to be a wiſe and 
gracious Maſter, and to place his Happineſs in that of his 
People, 


| 
| 
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People, or rather, in making all the Nations of the Earth but 
one People. A vaſt, an extravagant, an impracticable Scheme 


it was, of which he lived not long enough to draw the Out- 


lines; but the Sample he left in his new City of Alexandria 
ſufficiently ſhews how juſt and how correct his Notions were, 
and how true a Judgement he had formed of what might be 
effected by thoſe Methods upon which he depended. That 
City, which he might be ſaid to deſign with his own Hand, 
and which was built, as it were, under his Eye, became in 
ſucceeding Times all that he expected, the Glory of Egypt, 
and the Center of Commerce for ſeveral Ages. 

WauriLE TYRE was in the Height of her Glory, and had 
no Rival in the Empire of the Sea, ſhe founded her noble 
Colony of CARTHAGE on the Coaſt of Africa. The Si- 
tuation of the City was every Way admirable ; whether con- 
ſidered in the Light of a Capital, of a ſtrong Fortreſs, or ot 
a commodious Port. It was equally diſtant from all the Ex- 
tremities of the Mediterranean Sea, had a very fine Country 
behind it, and was not in the Neighbourhood of any Power 
capable of reſtraining its Commerce or its Growth, It is 
almoſt inexpreſſible how ſoon its Inhabitants became not only 
numerous and wealthy, but potent and formidable, By 
Degrees they extended themſelves on all Sides, conquered the 
beſt Part of Spain, and erected there a veto Carthage; the 
Iſlands of Sicilyj and Sardinia, or at leaſt the beſt Part of them, 
ſubmitted likewiſe to their Yoke. But their Conqueſts, 
however, were inconſiderable in Extent, when compared 
with their Navigation, On one Side they ſtretched as far 
Weſtward as Britain; and the Scilly Iflands, which are now fo 
inconſiderable, were to them an [nd:-s,, the Route to which 
they uſed the utmoſt Induſtry to conceal. On the other Hand, 
they diſcovered a great Part of the Coaſt of Africa, the Canary 
Iſlands; and ſome there are, who believe they firſt found the 
Way to America. While they confined themſelves to Trade, 
and the Arts which belonged thereto, their Power was con- 
tinually increaſing ; but when Induitry gave Way to Luxury, 
and a Spirit of Ambition baniſhed their old Maxims of 
Frugality and Labour, their Acquiſitions remained at 
a Stand. The Ramans began to grow jealous of their Na- 
val Power, which it colt them tts obſtinate Wars of 
torty Years Continuance to humble. When ſhe was at 
length deſtroyed, her very Ruins were majeſtic ; for at the 
Beginning of the third fatal Punic War, this City contained 
teven hundred thouſand Inhabitants alone, and had three hun- 
«red Cities in Africa under her Dominion. Such was the 

; Empire 
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Empire of Carthage, raiſed entirely by COMMERCE ; and to 
which, if ſhe had been content to have applied herſelf with the 
ſame Steadineſs in her higheſt Proſperity as in her early Begin- 
nings, there is no doubt ſhe had preſerved her Freedom much 
longer than ſhe did; for as Thrift and Diligence, and good 
Faith, are the Pillars of a Commercial State, ſo when thele are 
once ſhaken, it is not only natural that ſhe ſhould decline, but 
unavoidable alſo. Reaſon teaches us this, and we are taught 
it too by the Example of CARTHAGE | 
THE Ptolemies, who were the Succeſſors of Alexander in 
Epypt, entered deeply into that Hero's Scheme, and reaped 
the Benefit of his wiſe Eſtabliſhment. Ptolemy Philadelphus, 
by encouraging Trade, made his Subjects immenſely rich, 
and himſelf inexpreſſibly powerful, We are told by an ancient 
Author, that he had one hundred and twenty Gallies of War 
of an enormous Size, and upwards of four thouſand other 
Veſſels, imall and great. This would appear incredible, if 
other Wonders were not related of him, which ſeem to ex- 
plain and confirm theſe, He raiſed a new City on the Coaſt 
of the Red-Sea; he was at an immenſe Expence in opening 
Harbours, conſtructing Quays, in raiſing Inns at proper Dil- 
tances on the Road, and in cutting a Canal from Sea to Sea, 
A Prince who comprehended the /npartance of Commerce to 2 
Degree that induced him to dare ſuch Expences as theſe, might 
have what Treaſures, what Armies, what Fleets he pleaſed, 
In his Time, ALEXANDER appeared in Pomp and Splendor. 
She owed her Birth to Alexander; but it was Ptolemy, who 
caught a double Portion of his Maſter's Spirit, which raiſed her 
to that Magnificence that Ages could not deface, We may 
gueſs at what ſhe was in her Glory, by what we are told was 
the Produce of her Cy/toms, which fell little ſhort of Two Mil- 
lions of our Money annually ; and yet we cannot ſuppoſe that 
Ptolemy, who underſtood Trade fo weil, would cramp it by high 
Duties, or extravagant Impoſitions. When the Revenue 
of the Prince from a ſingle Port was fo great, what muſt have 
been the Riches of his Subjects 
BuT what ſhews us ALEXANDRIA in the higheſt Point of 
Light, is the Credit ſhe maintained after Egypt ſunk from an 
Empire into a Province, The Romans themſelves were ſtruck 
with the Majeſty of her Appearance; and though till then 
they had little regarded Trafic, yet they were not long be- 
fore they comprehended the Advantages of ſuch a Port, and 
ſuch a Mart as Alexandria; they confirmed her Privileges, 
they protected her Inhabitants, they took every Meaſure 
poſſible to preſerve her Commerce, and this wich ſo good 
alt 
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an Effect, that ſhe actually preſerved it longer than Rome her- 
ſelf could preſerve her Power. She followed, indeed, the 
Fortune of the Empire, and became at laſt dependent upon 
Conſtuntinaple, when its Founder removed thither the Capital 
of the Empire; and his Succeſſor found Means to transfer alſo 
a Part of the I'rade of Alexandria to the fame Place, Yet 
this City continued ſtill to hold up her Head, and though ſhe 
ſunk under the bar>-rous Power of the Arabs, yet they grew 
poliſh) by Degrees by Degrees {he recovered ſomewhat of 
her ancient Pre-eminence ; and though ſhe never roſe to an 
Thing lic her former Luſtre, yet ſhe remained the Ceater 
of what lite Trade there was in the World; which is more 
than can be ſaid of almoſt any Place that has fallen under the 
Mohammedan Power, | 

WHEN the Roman Empire vias over-run by Barbarians, 
and Arts and Sciences ſunk with that Power which had cul- 
tivated and protected them, Commerce alſo viſibly declined, 
or, to ſpeak with greater Propriety, was overwhelmed and 
loſt; for in Times of Confuſion and public Deſolation, 
when the Giant WAR ſtalks abroad, overturns great Cities, 
tramples down the nobleſt Improvements, and lays whole 
Countrics waſte, it is impoſſible that Trade ſhould continue, 
or rather, it is highly probable, that on the very Approach 
of theſe Dangers ſhe mutt have already fled. It is a common 
Saying, that Riches are the Nerves of War, rather, I think, 
the Food of it; and therefore where Var devours theſe, 
Commerce cannot ſubſiſt, which is a perpetual Reaſon wh 
all trading Nations ſhould avoid offenſive Wars, for by hs 
that are abſolutely defenſive they can never be hurt. But 
to keep to the Point ; when that Irruption of various Nations 
had driven the Roman Policy out of the greateſt Part of Eu- 
rope, ſome ſtraggling People, either forced by Neceſſity, or 
led by Inclination, took Shelter in a few ftraggling Iflands 
that lay near the Coaſt of /zaly, and which would never have 
been thought worth inhabiting in a Time of Peace, This 
was in the ſixth Century, and at their firſt fixing there they 
nad certainly nothing more in View than living in a to- 
lcrable State of Fre-d49m, and acquiring a Sublitience as well 
as they could, I hete Iſlands being divided from each other 
by narrow Chanci-, and thoſe Chanels fo incumbered by 
dhallows that it was impoſſible for Strangers to navigate 
them, theſe Refugees tound themielves tolerably ſafe, and, 
uniting amongſt themſelves for the Sake of improving their 
Condition, and augmenting their Security, they became in 
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the eighth Century a well-ſettled Government, and aſſumed 
the Form of a Republic. | 

SIMPLE and mean as this Relation may appear, yet it is a 
plain and true Account of the Riſe, Progreſs, and Eſtabliſh- 
ment of the famous and potent Republic of VENICE. Her 
Beginnings were indeed weak and flow ; but when the Foun- 
dation was once well laid, her Growth was quick, and the 
Increaſe of her Power amazing. She extended her Com- 
merce on all Sides; and taking Advantage of the barbarous 
Maxims of the {ohammedan Monarchies, ſhe drew to herſelf 
the Profits of the Indian Trade, and might, in ſome Senſe, 
be faid to make Egypt a Province, and the Saracens her Sub- 
jects. By this Means her Traffic ſwelled beyond Concep- 
tion; ſhe became the common Mart of all Nations; her Na- 
val Power arrived at a prodigious Height; and, making uſe 
of every favourable Conjecture, ſhe ſtretched her Conqueſt 
not only over the adjacent Terra Firma of [taly, but through 
the Iſlands of the Archipelago, ſo as to be at once Miſtreſs 
of the Sea, of many fair and fruitful Countries, and of Part 
of the great City of Conſtantinople itſelf. But Ambition, 
and the Deſire of lording it over her Neighbours, Paſhons 
equally fatal in public and in private Life, to States and Em- 
pires as well as to great Men and to great Families, brought 
upon her thoſe Evils which firſt produced a Decay of Trade, 
and then a Declenſion of Power. General Hiſtories indeed 
aſcribe this to the League of Cambray, when all the great 
Powers in Europe combined againſt this Republic; and in 
Truth, from that Period, the finking of her Power is truly 
dated; but the Yenctian Writers very juſtly obſerve, that 
though this Effect followed the League, yet there was ano- 
ther more latent, but at the ſame 'Time a more effectual 
Cauſe, which was, the falling off of their Commerce. Her 
Subjects were become leſs frugal and leſs wealthy, and at 
the ſame Time more ambitious and more profuſe. It was 
impoſſible, in ſuch a Situation, that the State ſhould main- 


| rain itſelf when ſo warmly attacked; a Man in a Conſump- 


tion cannot ſtruggle with the fame Force as in Health; and 
though By-ſtanders may attribute the Fall he receives to the 
Strength of his Adverſary, he cannot help knowing that it 
proceeds ſolely from the failing ef his own Strength. This 
was the Cale of the Venetians; and they have ever ſince been 
more indebted to their Wiſdom than their Power, to the 
prudent concealing of their own Weakneſs, and taking Ad- 
vantage of the Errors of their Enemies, than to any other 
Cauſc, for their keeping up that Part which they ſtill 

bear, 
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bear, and which had been loſt long ago by any other Nation 
but themſelves. 3 01 $ 

AT the ſame Time that Venice roſe, as it were, out of the 
Sea, another Republic was erected on the Coaſt + of Italy. 


There could not well be a worſe Situation than the narrow, 


marſhy, unprefitable, and unwholſome lands in the Adriatic, 
except the rocky, barren, and inhoſpitable Shores of Liguria, 
and yet as Commerce raiſed. VENICE the Rich on the one, ſo 
ſhe crected GENOA the Proud on the other. In Spite of am- 
bitt ous and warlike Neighbours, in Spite of a confined and 
unproducing Country, and, which were ſtil] greater Impedi- 
ments, in Spite of perpetual Factions and ſucceſſive Revolu- 
tions, the Frade of Genaa made her rich and great. Her 
Merchants traded to all Countries, and throve by carrying the 
Commodities of the one to the other. Her Fleets became for- 
midable; and, beſides the adjacent [land of Corfica, ſhe made 
larger and important Conqueſts. She fixed a Colony at Caf/a, 
and was for ſome Time in Poſſeſſion of the Coaſts on both Sides 
of the Black Sea. That Emulation which is natural to neigh- 
bouring Nations, and that Jealouſy which riſes from the Pur- 
ſuit of the ſame Miſtreſs, Commerce, begat continual Wars 
between theſe rival Republicks; which, after many obſtinate 
and bloody Battles, were at laſt terminated in Favour of Venice, 
by that famous Victory of Chioxza gained by her Doge Au- 
drew Cintarini, from which Time Genoa never pretended to 
be Miſireſt of the Sea. Theſe Quarrels were fatal to. both 
but what proved more immediately deſtructive to the Genoeſe, 
was their Avarice, which induced them to abandon the fair 
Profits of Trade for the Sake of that vile Method of acquiring 
Wealth by Uſery. 

IEIs leads us to mention another Subject that has a cloſe 
Connection with Commerce, and that is the Buſineſs of Ex- 
CHANGES. This, though in many Caſes uſeful to Com- 


merce, congerns alſo many other Things, ſuch as Tranſac- 


tions of State and of War, the Removal of Families, or the 
Deſcent of Succeſſions upon Strangers, all of which create 
the Neceſſity of removing Money from one Country to ano» 
ther, which ſometimes cannot be done at all, and in moſt 
Caies mult be attended with Inconveniency, if practiſed in 
the plain Way of Tranſportation. The Lombards, one of 
the many Nations that eſtabliſhed themſelves in /aty after the 
Ruin of the Roman Empire, and who have beſtowed their 
Name on one. of the figeſt Countries in it, deviſed a Me- 
thod for removing, in a. great meaſure, this Inconyenience ; 
for they obſerves, that Money was very often wanting re- 

II. a ciprocally 
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ciprocally in ſeveral Countries, and therefore they imagined, 
that if a Way could be found to gfſtabliſh a Correſpondence 
capable of ſupplying theſe mutual Wants, it might prove 
very advantageous to the middle Perſons ; and this produced 
that Kind of Practice now known by the Name of Exchange, 
which, as it was invented by, fo it continued long in the Hands 
of, the Lombards. For this Purpole they ſettled themſelves in 
moſt of the great Cities in Europe; and, having a ſtrict 
Correſpondence one with another, they managed this new 
Branch of Buſineſs of drawing and remitting Money with vaſt 
Advantage to themſelves ; and to do this the more effectual- 
ly, they entered into Partnerſhip, kept Jarge Houſes, and 
had vaſt Capitals, which were ſtiled Banks; and as it was 
their Cuſtom (as indeed it was of all Sorts of Merchants) to 
live together, ſo the Street in which they reſided in this City 
acquired from thence its Name ; and though Things are Jony 
ſince changed, yet it is ſtill inhabited by Eugliſb Bankets, 
and retains its old Name of Lombard-Street. 

WE may diſcern the wonderful Effects of Induſtry in this 
Invention ; for the Lombards, inhabiting an inland Country, 
drew by this means to themlelves a very conſiderable Profit 
out of Foreign Trade, and made Milan, and other great 
Cities in which they reſided, populous and opulent by their 


becoming the Center of their Exchanges. But when the 


Genoeſe fell into it, they began to carry it farther; for they 
not only drew and remitted Money, but ent 'it alſo, and by 
this means, as their Profits increaſed, they began to flight 
their foreign Trade; or rather their Capitals, however large, 
becoming unequal to the double Demands of Commerce and 
Banking, the peer pu Way to the latter as the moſt ſe- 
cure, if not the moſt ptofitable, and by this Alteration [ndi- 
viduals became immenſely rich and great, while the State 
grew weak and poor; and thus the Republic of Gena 
dwindled into a Jow Condition, and by degrees was oblig- 
ed to pawn almoſt all its Revenues to its own BANK of 
St. GEORGE, which, amidſt a long Series of foreign Wars 
and domeſtic Seditions, remained unhurt and inviolate till 
the Jaſt taking of that City by the Au/?rians, when the Bank 
of St. George met the ſame Fate with the Commonwealth ; 
and whether either of them will recover their former Luſtre, 
is a Problem that muſt be left to Time to reſolve. 

Bur we muſt now look to another Part of the World. 
In the middle Age of the German Empire, that is, about 
the Middle of the thirteenth Century, there was formed a 
Confederacy of many matitime Cities, or at leaft of Cities 

ella by | not 
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not far from the Sea, This Confederacy ſolely regarded 
Commerce, . which they endeavoured to promote and extend, 
by intereſting therein a great Number of Perſons, and en- 
deavouring to profit by their different Views and different 
Lights. Though the Cities of Germany held the principal 
Rank in the TevTonic HAxsk, they did not however for- 
hear aſſociating many other Cities, as well in France as in 
England and in the Low-Countries ; the Whole however with- 
out hurting the Authority, without Prejudice to the Rights 
of the Sovereign on whom they depended, This Confederacy 
had its Laws, its Ordinances, and its Judgements, which 
were obſerved with the ſame Reſpect as the Maritime Code 
of the Rhodians, who, paſſing for the ableſt Seamen in all An- 
tiquity, their Conſtitutions were obſerved by the Greeks and 
Rom:ans. The Teutonic Hanſe grew in a ſhort Time to ſo 
high a Rank in Power and Autharity by the immenſe Riches 
it acquired, that Princes themſelves rendered it a ſincere Ho- 
mage from Principles of Eſteem and Admiration. Thoſe of 
the North principally had frequent Occaſion for their Credit, 
and borrowed of them conſiderable Sums. The Grand Maſters * 
of the Teutenic Order, who were at that Time Sovereigns of 
Livmia, declared themſelves Conſervators of the Rights and 
Privileges of the Hanſe : All ſucceeded, not only to, but be- 
cs their Wiſhes; and Germany, charmed with their Progreſs, 
booked on them with the ſame Eyes as a curious Gardener does 
on certain rare Plants, though not of his own Raiſing and Cul- 
ture, The Kings of France and England granted alfo various 
Privileyes to the Teutonic Confederacy ; they exempted their 
Vellels in caſe of Shipwreck from all Demands whatſoever 
from the Admiralty, or from private Perſons ; they forbad any 
Diſturbance to their Navigation at all Times; and even when 
France was at War with the Emperor, or the Princes of the 
North. In fine, during the Courſe of thoſe un%appy Wars 
which were {tiled Croiſades, the Hanſe was 2 conſulted, 
in Ships ta 
the Chriſtians oppreſſed by Infidels. It is aſtoniſhing, that 
Cities at ſo great a-Diſtance from each other, ſubject to dif- 
ferent Kings, ſometimes in open War, but always jealous of 
their Rights; it is, I ſay, very aſtoniſhing that theſe Cities 
ſhould be able to confederate and live together in ſo ſtrict a 
Union. But when this Union had rendered them very rich 
and powerful, it cannot ſeem at all ſtrange, that on the one 
Hand they grew arrogant and overbearing, took upon them 
not only to treat witn Sovereigns on the Foot of Equality, 
but even to make War with them, and more than once with 
Dd 2 Succels. 
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Succeſs. It will on the other Hand appear ſtill leſs ſtrange, 


that ſuch Behaviour as this awakened various Princes to a 
more particular View of the Dangers that ſuch a League 
might produce, and the Advantages that would naturally flow 
to their reſpective States, by recovering their Trade, thus made 
over, at leaſt in ſome Part, to others, intirely to themſelves ; 
and theſe, in few Words, were the Cauſes of the gradual 
Deelenſion of the Hanfiatic Alliance, which however is not 
totally diſſolved at this Day; the Cities of Lubeck, Hamburgh, 
and- Bremen, maintaining ſufficient Marks of that Splendor 
and Dignity with which this Confederacy was once adorned, 
We mult now turn our Eyes to Portugal and Spain, where 
in the Space of about fifty Years there happened a Train of 
Events which gradually led on to ſuch Diſcoveries as changed 
the whole Face of Affairs in the Commercial World, and 
gave to the Knowledge of later Ages what for ſome thou- 
ſand Years had been kept ſecret from all Mankind, I mean 
a perfect and diſtinct Notion of that trraguezus Globe which 
they inhabit. The Kingdom of Portugal was ſmall, but well 
cultivated, very populous, and bleſſed with a Variety of good 
Ports, all which, however, had {ſtood them in little ſtead, 
if they had not had a Succeſſion of wiſe Princes, who, in- 
ſtead of involving themſelves in War with their Neighbours 
to gratify their Ambition, endeavoured to extend the Happi- 
neſs and Wealth of their Subjects, and by ſo doing their own 
Power, in the ſofter and more ſucceſsful Method of protect- 
ing Arts and Sciences, encouraging Induitry, and favouring 
Trade; this, with the convenient Situation of their Countcy, 
in the Beginning of the fifteenth Century, prompted ſome 
lively Spirits to attempt Diſcoveries; and theie, countenanced 
by an heroic young Prince, puſhed on their Endeavours with 
ſuch Succels, that dtep by Step the Coalt of Africa was ſur- 
'veyed as far as the Cape of Gord Hope, to which they gave 
that Name. The Point they had in View was a new Route 
to the Ea Indies, which Vaſgueze de Gama happily diſcovered; 
and in a ſhort Space of Time Portugal, from one of the lealt 
conſiderable, grew to be one of the richeſt Powers in Europe, 
gained prodigious Dominions in Aja and Africa, and raiſed a 
Naval Power ſuperior to any Thing that had been ſeen for 
many Apes before, | 
Bur while this was doing, and doing in the low Way of 
Experience, where one ſmai! Diſcovery made Way for ano- i 
ther; Chri/t:pher Columbus, a Genceſe of great Capacity, tho i 

of almoſt unknown Original, who had been bred to- the Sca 
from his Youth, and who had carefully ſtudied what ay 
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made a Trade, formed in his Mind the amazing Project of 
counteracting Experience, and failing to the Indies by a 1 

Courſe, He offered this Project to the Portugueſe, by whom 

it was conſidered and rejected as a Chimera, He propoſed | 
it afterwards to other States, but with no better Fortune; 
and at laſt owed the Diſcovery of the New World to the 
high Spirit of a Heroine, the famous Jabella Queen of Caſlile, 
who almoſt at her own Expence, and with very little Coun- 
tenance from her Huſband, who yet was ſtiled Ferdinand the 
IWiſe, furniſhed the adventurous Columbus with that poor 
Squadron, with which at once, in Spite of all the Difficul- _ 
ties that the Envy of his Officers and the Obſtinacy of his 
mutinous Crew'threw in his Way, perfected his Deſigu, and | 
laid open a new Indies, though in reality he aimed at the 
Diſcovery of the ad. Neither was this noble Effort of his 
matchleſs Underſtanding defeated; for after his Deteaſe, Fer- 
dinand Magellan, a, Portugieſe, propoſed” to the Emperor 
Charles V. the Diſcovery of a Paſſage to the Spice IMands + 
by the South Seas, which was what Calumbis aimed at; and 
though Magellan lived not to return, yet in one Voyage the 

Diſcovery was perfected. ' It is inconceiveable' almoſt. how 
many and how great Benefits accrued to Europe from” theſe | 
Diſcoveries; of which however it is certain, that the Por- 
tugueſe made a very indifferent, and the Spaniards much 
worſe Uſe; the former making Slaves of, and the latter 
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% 
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' rooting out, the Natives; which, as it was a moſt ungrateful _ 
| Return to Divine Providence for ſo high a Bleſſing, ſo it 

) | might have been eaſily foreſeen it would prove, as Expe- . 
; | rience has 'ſhewn it did prove, highly prejudicial to their 
| own Intereſts, by depopulating very fine Countries, Which 
| have been thereby turned into Defarts; and though on their 
1 firſt Diſcovery infinite Freaſures were returned from them, 

5 | which were coined in the Mints of Spain, yet by an obſti- 

. | nate Purſuit of this falſe Policy the Spani/þ Iſlands in the 
61 Weſt-Indies are now brought fo low, as to be ſcarce wortn 
keeping, The Conſequences that naturally followed on the 
2 Diſcovery of a Paſſage by the Cape of God Hape, and of a 
5 fourth Part of the Globe in the Weſtern Hemiſphere, were, f 


as it has been already hinted, the Cauſe of an intice Change 
in the State of Europe, and produced, not only in Portu- * 
gel and Spain, but in moſt other Nations, a Deſire of viſit- 


Ft ing theſe remote Parts, of eſtabliſhing Colonies, of ſetting .. 
Manufactures on Foot, of exporting and importing Commo- 
dities,andof raiſing, ſettling, and protecting new Manufactures, | 
7 | By this means, as the Rezder cannot but perceive not only 
Dd 3 particular 
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particular Nations brought about ſignal Advantages to them- 
ſelves, but Europe in general received a laſting and invalu- 
able Benefit: for its Potentates made themſelves formidable 
and even terrible in thoſe diſtant Parts of the Earth, and 
where their Fame had hardly reached before. It is however 
true that this has not been carried on as high as it might have 
been; for though there was Room enough for every Nation 
to have had its Share, and though it might be demonltrated , 
that the Good of the Hhele would have contributed ſuffi- 
ciently to the Profit of every State, the Subjects of which 
had engaged in this Traffick; yet, inſtead of proſecuting fo 
natural and fo equitable a Meaſure, they have taken a quite 
contrary Courſe, and by decrying, Pu & wah and deſtroying 


each other, have very much leſſened that Reverence, that 


prodigious Reverence, which the Aſiatics, Africans, and 
Americans at firſt had for the Inhabitants of * Yet 
we have ſtil] vaſt Dominions, and a prodigious Power in 
thoſe Parts; nor has it entered into the Minds either of the 
Braveit, or the moſt Ingenious of thoſe Nations, to attempt 
ſharing the Benefits of Commerce, cr of making Repriſals 
upon the Exropeans; though, for all this, we are indebted 
to the Diſpoſitions of all-wiſe Providence, and ſeem to be 

preſcred in Spite of our own Imprudence, 
. THE Naval Power of the Portugueſe received an incurable 
Wound by falling under the Power of the Spaniards; and 
though human Policy would have ſuggeſted, that this alone 
muſt have raiſed the latter to the Monopoly ef Commerce, 
and the univerſal Dominion of the Sea; yet the very Pur- 
ſuit of a Deſign fo viſibly detrimental to the Intereſt of 
Mankind, proved very quickly their Ruin alſo. For the Spa- 
mards, from the natural Haughtineſs of their Temper, milled 
by the boundleſs Ambition of their Princes, and endea- 
vouring to become the Lords of Europe, forced other Na- 
tions in their own Defence to make a much quicker Pro- 
peu in Navigation than otherwiſe they could have done, 
or the Engliſb and Dutch, who till this Time ſeemed blind 
to the Advantages of their Situation, had their Eyes opened by 
the Injuries they received; and by degrees the Paſſion of Re- 
venge inſpired them with Deſigns that poſſibly Public Spirit 
had never excited. In ſhort, the Pains taken by Spain to keep 
all the Riches that flowed from theſe Diſcoveries to herſelf, and 
the 1 deteſtable, and deſtructive Purpoſes to which 
ſhe applied the immenſe Wealth that flowed in upon her 
from them, produced Effects directly oppoſite to thoſe 
Which ſhe propoſed, and made her Enemies rich, great, 
powerful, 
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powerful, and happy in proportion. as her Commerce dwind- 
led away, and as her Naval Power ſunk and crumbled to 
pieces merely by an improper Diſplay, an ill- managed Exer- 
tion, and a wrong Application of it. 

IT was from hence that the Inhabitants of the Seven Pro- 
vinces, Whom her Oppreſſion had made poor, and her Seve- 
rities driven mad, became firſt Free, then Potent, and by 
degrees Rich. Their Diſtreſſes taught them the Neceſſity of 
eſtabliſhing a moderate and equal Government; the Mild- 
neſs of that Government, and the Bleſſings which it procured 
to its Subjects, raiſed their Number, and elevated their Hopes. 
The Conſequences became quickly viſible, and in a ſhort 
Space of Time ama ing both to Friends and Enemies; 
every Fiſhing Village improved into a Trading Town ; 
their little Towns grew up into large and magnificent Cities; 
their inland Boroughs were filled with Manutactures ; and in 
leſs than half a Century the Diſtreſſed States of Holland 
became High and Mighty ; nay, in Spite of the Danger and 
Expences which attended a War, made all that Time againſt 
a ſuperior Force, theſe People, ſurrounded with Enemies, loaded 
with Taxes, expoſed to perſonal Service, and to a thouſand 
other Diſadvantages, grew up to ſuch a Strength as not only 
made the Spaniards deſpair of reducing them any more under 
their Dominion, but inclined them to wiſh, and at laſt forced 
them to ſeek, their Friendſhip. 

T ras, at leaſt as far as either ancient or modern Hiſtories 
inform us, was the quickeſt and ſtrongeſt of all the Productions 
of Commerce that the World has ever ſeen, For it is out of 
Diſpute, that the Republic of the United Provinces owes her 
Freedom, her Power, and her Wealth, to Induſtry and Trade 
intirely. The greateſt Part of the Country is nothing leſs 
than fertile, and what eis {o produces not enough to ſuffice 
the tenth Part of its Inhabitants for the tenth Part of the 
Year; the Climate is rather tolerable than wholſome, and 
its Havens are rather advantageous from the Difficulty of en- 
tering them, than from their Commodiouſneſs in any other 
reſpect, at leaſt in the moſt Part, Native Commodities they 
have few or none; Timber and maritime Stores are 12 
wanting; their Country cannot boaſt ſo much as of a Coal - 
Mine; and yet theſe Provinces, upon which Nature has be- 
ſtowed ſo little, in Conſequence of an extenſive Trade, are en- 
riched with all Things. Their Storehouſes are full of Corn, 
even when the Harveſt in Corn-Countries fails; there is no 
Commodity, how bulky ſoever, or however ſcarce and hard 
to come at, Which may not be had from their Mlagazines. 
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The Shipping of Holland is prodigious; and to fee the Quan. 
tities of Naval Stores with which their Vards and Ports 
abound, aſtoniſhes thoſe who are unacquainted with the 
Vigour of that Cauſe which produces this Abundance. But 
above all, the Populouſneſs of this Country is the greateſt 
Miracle. That Men ſhould reſort to a Canaan, and deſire 
to live in a Land flowing with Milk and Honey, is nothing 
ſtrange; but that they ſhould make it their Choice to 
force Nature to raiſe P lay out Gardens, dig Canals, 
plant Woods, and ranſack all the Quarters of the Farth for 
Fruit and Flowers, to produce an artificial Paradiſe in a dead 
Plain, or upon an ingrateful Heath in the Midſt of Fogs and 
ſtanding Lakes, would in ſo critical an Age as this pals for a 
Fable, if the Country did not lie ſo near us, as to put the 
Truth of it out of Queſtion. Vet till very lately this uni- 
verſal Opulence had no bad Effects upon the Morals of the 
People; they were modeſt and humble in their Behaviour, 
temperate in their Way of living, moderate in their Ex- 
pences, neat and elegant, rather than ſumptuous or profuſe, in 
their Buildings; their Grandeur and Magnificence diſplaying 
itſelf in public Edifices, and in whatever elſe regarded the 
State. Neither were their Rulers proud, but deſpiſed Pomp, 
and were content to wear (as Alexander the Great ſaid of Anti- 
pater) all their Purple within; that is to ſay, they exerciſed a 
very high Authority without any exterior Enſigns of Dig- 
nity, and moſt happily preſerved their Power by very wiſely 
declining whatever might excite Envy, If this has of late 


Vears ſuffered any Change, and if Luxury, Pride, Ambi- 


tion, Vanity and Corruption, have by degrees made their 
Way even into thefe Provinces, they have drawn. their Pu- 
niſhments, and it is to be hoped their Remedies along with 
them. But however that may be, the Declenſion of a State 
furniſhes no Argument againſt the Efficacy of thoſe Cauſes 
which produced and raiſed it. Induſtry and Frugality made 
Holland what it is, or what it was, and Induſtry and Frugality 
will produce the like Effects in all Places. 

THrvus, in as narrow a Compaſs as poſſible, we have traced 
the general Hiſtory of this Subject, from the earlieſt Accounts 
of Time to the preſent; we have joined Experience to Spe- 
culation, and connected the Proofs drawn from Arguments 
with Facts collected from the beſt Hiſtories. And having thus 
eſtablit:d, beyond the Power of Doubting, the Importance 
of Trade and Commerce univerfally confidered, and ſhewn 
that i: operates alike in all Countries and in all Ages; we will 
next proceed to jnquire into the Riſe, Progreſs, and on 
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State of it in our on Country, in order to ſhew chat we har 8 
not been leſs indebted to it than other Nations; and that if we 
do not derive from it ſtill greater Bleſſings than any other Na- 


tions hate done, it is our own Fault. It muſt be confeſſed 


that the Topic is difficult, but that we will combat by our Di- 
ligence; and though it be perplexed enough in its Nature, we 
will endeavour'to render it perſpicuous by our Method of treat- 


ing it, being fully perſuaded that nothing can better deſerve 
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either the Reader's Attention, or our Pains. 
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Of the WIKI oa 8 ituation and athir natural Advantages of 


this Country, in Paint of Trade; and of the Riſe, Progreſs, 
Derlenſian and Revival 5f | Commerce in England, under the 
Reign of Queen Elizabeth. rota? 1 | 


HE firſt Inhabitants of this Iſland were certainly 
T drawn over hither by the Contemplation of the many 
Conveniencies with which the Country abounded ; for if we 
may be allowed the Compariſon, every Country is a Kind of 
Stock which Nature bettows on her Children, and ſhe may 
be ſaid to be more or leſs kind to them, 'in proportion as this 
is capable of Improvement with more or jeſs Pains: It is 
true, that ſome Writers of a lively Imagination have taken 
a Pleaſure in IEG this Matter in quite another Light, 

y upon our natural Wants and De- 
ficiencies, They have obſerved, that Graſs grows here ſpon- 
taneouſly, but not Corn; that our Fruits may be. reduced to 
dloes, Hips, and Haws; and that our Breed of Horſes and 
Cattle were very deſpicable till they were mended by Im- 
portations from other Countries. But when this comes to 
be thoroughly conſidered, we fhall find, that there is no 
good Reaion to quarrel with the Diſpoſition of Providence; 
and a little Reflection will teach us to diſcover, that Things 
mult have been originally in that very State in · which th 


are recorded to have been by the inſpired Hiſtorian of the 


firſt Ages; that is to ſay, the Parents of the human Race 
were created and placed in the moſt benign Climate, and in 
the molt fertile and pleaſant of all Countries; from whence, 
as their Numbers increaſed, and the Arts and Sciences ſub- 
F&rvient to their Happineſs were invented, they ſpread them- 

2 | ſelves 
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ſelves farther and farther, improving the natural Advantage; 
of thoſe Countries in which they ſettled, and bringing thither 
what they could not be without at frit, and by degrees 
whatever elſe they thought expedient and requiſite to their 
Welfare. I 5 ET CSP; 
PARADISE, or a Country naturally productive of every 
Thing needful, uſeful, or pleaſant, was not only fit, but ab- 
folutely neceſſary to the human Species in their Infancy ; but 
when, by the juſt Decree of Heaven, Man was left to earn his 
Bread by the Sweat of his Brow, it became requiſite that Con- 
trivance and Foreſight, Oeconomy and Prudence, as well as 
Pains and Labour, ſhould be employed to render every Country 
habitable and commodious. This appears to have been the 
Divine Will; this became the Duty of Men; and from this 
Diſpoſition it is plain, that the Diſperſion of our Species over 
the Face of the whole Earth was conducted by that Provi- 
dence that had adapted the human Faculties to acquiring, 
where-ever they were, the Means of ſubſiſting comfortably, 
When therefore ſuch as dwelt on' the Continent formed Pro- 
jects of paſſing into, and poſſeſſing themſelves of Iſlands, they 
neither could nor did expect that they ſhould find the Plains 
ready cultivated, or the Mountains — with Fruit- trees; 


becauſe ſuch an Expectation would have been wild and unrea- 
ſonable; they might as well have looked for Rivers of Milk, 


and Lakes of Honey. 

Bur ſome Things they had juſt Reaſon to hope for, and 
theſe they found. A Country producing many Things of 
itſelf, and thoſe too in vaſt Abundance, Overgrown with 
Timber, which, when cut down, furniſhed Houſes for Habi- 
tation, Utenſils of every Kind, and Veſſels for the tranſport- 
ing them; a Number of fine Ports on every Side of the 
Iſland, which is the greateſt Bleſſing, as well as the peculiar 
Glory, of ſuch a Land. The Climate tolerable, and, in pro- 
portion as they improved the Soil, made temperate and plea- 
fant ; the Earth fertile in its Nature, though not of itſelf ad- 
mirably diſpoſed for all the Uſes of human Life, ſpreading in 
ſome Places into wide and copious Plains, confined in others 
by high and ſhady Mountains, and every-where watered ei- 
ther by large navigable Rivers, or ſmall, but ſtill uſeful. 
Brooks. In ſhort, a Place every Way fit for the Reception 
of rational Beings, and capable of being made, by their At- 
tention and Induitry, what we fee it is made, one of the 
faireſt, fineſt, and the fruitfulleſt Countries in Eure; that 
is to ſay, a diſtinguiſhed and excelling Portion of the 
finett Quarter of the Earth. IL his is no flowcry D 
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traced by the Pencil of Fancy on the Canvas of a heated 
Imagination, but a cool and clear Repreſentation, drawn by 
the Rs of Impartiality guided by the Light of Experience, 
and expreſſing ſimply and plainly the Dictates of Reaſon and of 

Truth. | 1 
We may from hence conceive, that foreign Commerce by 
the Natives of this Iſland muſt have been a Work of Time; 
for Men think firſt of Neceſſaries, then of Conveniencies, 
and laſt of Superfluities, Thoſe who came originally from 
the Continent might have better Notions of Things ; but 'as 
it muſt be preſumed, that either Fear or Indigence drove 
them hither, ſo it is eaſy to apprehend that ſucceeding Ge- 
nerations muſt for fome "Time fink much below their An- 
ceſtors, in their Notions of the Commodities of Life, and, 
deriving their Manners from their Circumſtances, become 
uite another Sort of People. But thoſe on the oppoſite 
Continend, knowing that this Iſland was inhabited, and hav- 
ing the Uſe, though in ever ſo imperfect a Degree, of Veſſels, 
and of foreign Traffick, came over hither, and tered their 
Goods for the raw Commodities of the Britons, till by de- 
grees perhaps they taught the latter to make ſome Improve- 
ment in thoſe ſlight Leather and Wicker Boats, which they 
uſed for paſſing their own Rivers, and creeping along their 
Coaſts, till at laſt they ventured themſelves over to Gaul, 
and entered upon ſome Kind of Correſpondence with their 
Neighbours, All this is fo deducible from the Laws of Na- 
ture, that we might have divined thus much by the Light of 
Reaſon, if we had not the Commentaries of Cæſar to guide 
us, and to ſtrengthen by the Authority of Hiſtory the Fact; 
2 might have been found out by the Force of rational Con- 

ecture. 

8 FrinGs were preciſely in this Situation when the Romans 
invaded Britain; and there is no Doubt that our Anceſtors 
falling under the Power of that Empire, and under its Power 
at a Time when with reſpect to Arts and Sciences it was in a 
moſt flouriſhing Condition, was a great Advantage to them 
and though from their Love of civil Liberty, which, when un- 
der the Direction of Reaſon, is the moſt natural and laudable of 
all Paſſions, they made a long and vigorous, and in ſome 
Senſe a noble and glorious Reſiſtance, yet by degrees they 
caught the Manners and Cuſtums of their Conquerors, and 
grew content to be happy rather than free, With Learning 
and Politeneſs the Romans introduced foreign Commerce; and 
according to the Nature of their Policy, as they made High- 
Roads through the Iſland, eſtabliſhed Colonics in proper Places, 
| and 
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q and fixed ſtanding Camps, which were a Kind of Fortreſſes, 
; where they thought proper, fo they were no leſs careful with 
regard to Marts or Emporiums for the Conveniency of Tra- 
ders, and of which what they found is uncertain; but that 
they left many is without Queſtion, and amongſt the reſt Lon 
don, which is not more famous for her preſent extenſive Trade, 
than venerable for her unrecorded Antiquity. A City pecu- 
liarly happy in its Situation, the Pride and Glory of this Iſland, 
the k ame of which her Merchants have ſpread to the utmoſt 
Limits of the World, while her Origin remains beyond the 
Reach of Scarch; and derides the vain Endeavours of the moſt 
laborious Antiquaries. 13 | | 

Wren the Romans unwillingly left Britain, and the Britons 
as unwillingly made Way for the Saxons, a new Deluge of 
Barbarity overflowed this Iſland; almoſt: all the Improve- 
ments of our ciyilized Conquerors were defaced, and, upon the 
Eſtabliſhment as it were of a new People, Things were all to 
begin again. This neceſſarily took up a great deal of Time, 
and before they were in any tolerable Poſture the Sarong 
found themſelves diſtreſſed by freſh Swarms of Barbariant. 
Yet there {till remains ſome Evidences of their having been 
acquainted with, ' inclined to, and, if their Circumſtances 
would have permitted, moſt certainly would have entered upon 
and carried foreign Commerce to a great Height. We have 
authentic Tcſtimonies, that Alfred the Great formed Projects 
of vaſt Diſcoveries to the North, as he actually ſent Perſons 
of great Prudence and Abilities into the Eaft ; and the Curio- 
ſities which they. brought home were for many Ages preſerved 
in the Treaſury of the Church of Saliſbury. | ſay nothing 
either of his Fleets, or of thoſe of Edgar; though I am per- 
ſuaded that the Opinions entertained of them by the Moderns 
are far more deſpicable than Reaſon will warrant, But how 
mean ſoever their Ships were, Ships they had, and in great 
Numbers; and that they ſhould have theſe and Men to navi- 

ate them vAthout any Trade, is, I think, what the Reader 
will hardly believe any more than myſelf; but what Sort of 
Trade it was, or how carried on, is a Queſtion not to be diſ- 
cuſſed here. 

As for the Danes, they were not long our Maſters; but as 
they became ſo by a maritime Force, and as their Country- 
men had eſtabliſhed themſelves not only on the oppoſite Shore 
of France, but in other Parts of Europe, ſo it is reaſon— 
able to believe that they held ſome Correſpondence with 
them from hence; and that, if their Dominion had laſted 
longer, this might have been better regulated, and productive 


of 
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of many Advantages. But they had ſoon. to do with their 
Brethren in another Way; for the Normans, Men of the ſame 
Race, but better eſtablithed in another Country, diſpoſlelied 
them here, and partly under Colour of Right, partly by Force, 
erected that Monarchy, which, not without various Alterations 


and Changes, ſubſiſts even to our Times, and to the Subſiſtence 


of which, with the Help of thoſe Changes and Alterations, we 
owe that happy Conſtitution under which we live; that uni- 
yerſal Improvement which adorns the Face of our Country 
that domeſtic Trade which nouriſhes ſo numerous a People, 


by plentifully rewarding their Induſtry ; and that extenſive 


Commerce which is at once the Source of our Wealth and the 
Support of our Liberty. | | 

I T cannot be expected that in a Piece like this we ſhould at- 
tempt to trace the Progreſs of Trade through every Reign, 
ſhew how it was encouraged and protected, or diſcountenanced 
and checked; what Occaſions were luckily ſeized, or what 
Opportunities, unfortunately loſt ; for theſe would require a 
large Volume: The Subject, it is true, is important, intereſt- 
ing, and entertaining; but at the ſame Time much too curi- 
ous to be handled haſtily, much too. copious to be crouded in 
a narrow Space; beſides, our Deſign no way requires it. It 
is ſufficient for us, after what has been already ſaid, to obſerve, 
that the Opinion commonly entertained, of our having little 
or no Trade before the Reign of Queen Elizabeth, is very far 
from being well founded; and yet to aſſert the contrary of 
this would be to run into another Extreme equally vicious; 
for the middle Way in this, as in moſt other Caſes, is the beſt ; 
and therefore, as this Work is calculated for the Benefit of 
9908 People, it is of the laſt Conſequence to give them right 

otions of Things, and to prevent their being led away by 
falſe and ill grounded Opinions; ſince Ignorance, or rather the 
Want of Knowledge, though a Calamity great enough, is {till 
leſs a Calamity than falſe Knowledge; for we had better con- 
ceive nothing than conceive amiſs of Things; becauſe ſuch 
Errors, when early imbibed, are not eaſily amended. We will 
therefore briefly and clearly unfold the Reaſons which induce 
us to believe that this Nation really enjoyed a, conſiderable 
Trade before that auſpicious Reign, from which i is not at 
all in our Inclination to detract; we will next ſhew what thoſe 
Difficulties were, under which our Commerce laboured under 
the Reigns preceding that; and laftly, we will give a ſhort 
Account how thoſe Benefits and Adyantayes azole, of which 
we have been ſince poſleficd, | | 
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I is no difficult Thing to make it evident from Fads, that 
the Engl; Nation had a very conſiderable Share of Trade 
in all Times; and what we have already ſaid upon the Sub- 
je, is ſufficient to prove it in thoſe before the Norman 

?onqueſt. From that Time, let us have Leave to remember, 
that there was no Want of Wealth in this Kingdom ; that 
the Conqueror himſelf and his two Sons raiſed immenſe 
Sums of Money, conſidering the Times in which they lived ; 
and though theſe Sums at firſt Sight appear inconſiderable to 
us, yet that is only for Want of due Conſideration ; for as 
every Shilling contained then above three Times as much 
Silver as it does now, it is plain, that every Sum they le- 
vied was three Times as inuch as it appears to be, In the 
Reign of Henry II. Luxury was at a prodigious Height, as 
our authentic Hiſtories inform us; and this implies, that 
all foreign Commodities were then plenty in England. 
Now it is impoſſible, that thoſe Impolitions could be raiſed, 
or this Abundance of Foreign Commodities be produced, any 
other Way than by the Exportation of our own ; for Gold 
and Silver were not of our own Growth then, any more 


than they are now. In the twenty-eighth of Edward III. 


that is, in the Year 1354, we have a Record in the Exche- 
quer, ſhewing the Exports and Imports, by which it ap- 
pears, that the Balance of our Trade proJuced 255,214/. 
13s. 84. which, conſidering the Difference of Money then 
and now, is about 737,021/. 16s. 114. as we reckon it 
at preſent; and yet there is no Notice taken in this Ac- 
count either of Lin or Lead, or of other Staple Commo- 
dities, which were certainly exported; and yet, all Things con- 
ſidered, this muſt appear a moſt amazing Proof of the early 
Profits of our Commerce. We may add to this, the great 
Wealth of the City of London, which appeared by the Loans 
made to ſeveral of our Princes, and the frequent Exactions 
for confirming, reſtoring, or augmenting their Privileges, 
which could ariſe from nothing Fit 73 1. and the ſame 
Reaſoning may be applied with a proportionable Degree of 
Weight to all the other Corporations in the Kingdom. The 
ordinary Revenue is another Proof which aroſe from Cuſ- 
toms upon Merchandize, grinted from Time to Time by 
Parliament, according to the Neceſſities of the State; and, 
not to multiply Arguments in ſo clear a Caſe, let us add 
the ſeveral Statutes relating to Trade, Charters to Corpora- 
tions, Grants to Bodies Politic, and to particular Perſons, 


all which are inconteſtable Evidences that we had Trade, 
| and 
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and that in ſuch a Degree as rendered it an Obje& worthy of 
our public Councils, 

Bur that, after all, our Trade then was very unlike what 
it is now, is a Thing readily agreed upon; and, among the 
many Reaſons that may be aſſigned for this, we will endea- 
vour to ſtate a few of the moſt conſiderable. Moſt of our 
Princes had foreign Dominions, and theſe entailed upon us a 
very heavy Expence, even in Time of Peace, beſides involy- 
ing us often in dangerous, deſtructive, and expenſive Wars. 
The Duchy of Narmandy was fo expenſive, that King John 
was glad to part with it for a very trifling Conſideration. 
In the firſt ten Years of King Henry VI. though we were 
in quiet Poſſeſſion, yet it coſt the Nation near Eleven 
Thouſand Pounds a . and five Years after, the Charge 
was grown up to upwards of 1 Thouſand Pounds 
a Year, In the Reign of Edward III. the Places we held in 
France coſt Forty-two Thouſand Pounds fer Annum; and 
much more upon this Head may be ſeen in Sir Robert Cotton's 
Diſcourſe on this Subject. The preſerving, therefore, and 
augmenting their foreign Territories, being the great Ob- 
ject of the Adminiltration of theſe Norman Princes, they were 
the leſs able to attend our Trade, which it is certain will 
not flouriſh unleſs it be attended to: Another Miſchief flow- 
ing from the ſame Cauſe, was the Want of a Naval Force; 
and though it muſt appear ſtrange, and almoſt incredible, 
yet it is nevertheleſs true, that when we had moſt Occa- 
tion for Fleets and Tranſports, we were leaſt careful about 
Shipping; what we had, indeed, was employed for theſe 
Services, and this was a great Hardſhip upon Trade; but we 
were forced to ſubmit to a ſtill greater, which was that of 
hiring from Time to Time great Numbers of Veſſels from 
our Neighbours; and this not only from the Flemings who 
lay near us, and from the German Hanſ: Towns which were 
at no preat Diſtance, but from the Yenetians, the Genzeſe, 
and, in ſhort, from all Places where they could be had, 
and where the People would be ſo kind as to take our 
Money, Another, and the greateſt Grievance of all was, 
that tor ſeveral Centuries the Bulk of our Trade was car- 
ried on by Foreigners; and by a very ſtrange Infatuation, 
not only Grants and Charters, but Statutes and Acts of Par- 
liament, were made for encouraging and ſupporting this 
Grievance, The Shipping of the Hanſe Towns brought us 
all the Commodities of the North; the Flemings poured in 
their Goods of all Sorts ; all Italian and Eaf*-IndiaGoods were 
brought us by the /enctians; on the other Hand, the Staple 
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of our Wool was fixed ſometimes at one great Town in the 
Eow-Countries, ſometimes at another, and laſtly at Calais, 
but almoſt always out of the Kingdom, which was a much 
greater Hardſhip than the Exportation of Raw Wool, and 
even this was encouraged longer than it need have been, Fhe 
Merchants of the Hanſe, or of the Stee/-yard, exported the 
greateſt Part of our Commodities or Manufactures from 
hence, down to the Reign of King Edward VI. and Queen 
Mary; and as for the Exchange of Money, that was in- 
tirely in the Hands of the Lombards; and even ſo low as 
Queen Elizabeth's Time many of theſe Miſchiefs remained 
unremedicd ; for, as dir William Mnf: tells, the laſt Venetian 
Carrack that came hither was loſt in her Reign, entering the 
Port of Southampton. ; 

By degrees all theſe Inconveniencies were diſcovered, the 
great Importance of Commerce diſcerned, the proper Reme- 
dies ſought for and applied, the neceflary Rewards of Induſ- 
try beſtowed, and the chief Detects in our Conſtitution re- 
moved. It is the common Opinion, that we ſtand indebted 
for all theſe Benefits to the Reign of Queen Elizabeth; and 
it is indeed true, that many of them were brought about 
in that Reign, and others perfected, yet ſomething ought 
to be referred to former Reigns, and not a little was leſt 
to be compleated by the Succeſſor of that great Princeſs, 

The Truth of the Mane: is, that the Politics of Henry VII. 
were of very great Uſe to his Subjects; that wife Prince 
loved his own Country and People, or, which had as good an 
Effect, he laboured to eſtabliſh his own Power by promoting 
their Intereſts, It was this that engaged him to humble the 
Pride and to ſap the Power of the Nobility, to encourage 
Traders, to protect the common People, and to emancipate 
all Degrees, at leaſt in a great meaſure, from that Sort of 
conſtitutional Slavery they were under. He was a Monarch 
that had no foreign Views, but was content to render bimſelf 
formidable by fixing his Power firmly in this Iſland; the firſt 
of our Kings from the Conqueſt that kept clear. of Wars upon 
the Continent, and received Money. ſrom abroad for keeping 
his own Money and his "Troops at home. By theſe Me- 
thods, and ſome others that were not quite ſo honourable, 
this Prince amaſſed a vaſt i reature, and left a Million and a 
half behind him in the Coiters of the Crown; a Thing that, 
as it was without Precedent, ſo it ſtands above the Reach of 
Imitation, 

His Son Henry VIII. relapſed: into the old Errors of mak- 
ing a Figure, figzuting and n2gociating upon enn, 
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by which he ſquandered away his Father's Wealth; and tho', 
to be ſure, he was very magnificent, and carried the Glory 


of the Engliſh Nation to a great Height, yet he impoveriſhed 


his Subjects, debaſed our Coin, and, if it had not bczn for 
his Quarrels with the Pope, would have ſacrificed our In- 
tereſts to his own Vanity throughout his Reign. The onl 
good Thing he did, was to encourage that Spirit of Dil. 
covery which ſprung up in his Father's Time, and to open 
a Way for the Reformation, which was, in many reſpects, 
favourable to our Civil Intereſts, and to our Trade in par- 
ticular. In the ſhort Reign of King Edward, ſome of his 
principal Miniſters, ſuch as Sir William Cecil and Sir Thomas 
Smith, had very true Notions of Commerce, and laboured 
very ſincerely for the Good of their Country. But all the 
Good they did was in a Manner overturned in the ſucceed- 
ing Reign of Queen Mary; which however did us ve 
ſingular Service in this Reſpect, that it for ever demoliſhed all 
Notion of connecting our Iatereſts with thoſe of the Conti- 
nent, farther than was requiſite for our own Defence, and to 
keep the Scene of War at a Diſtance. Thus the Miſeries of 
a Country frequently in one Age become the Cauſes of its 
Felicity in another. | 

THE Reign of Queen Elizabeth was great and glorious, 
in whatever Light we conſider it; but it has always appeared 
moſt ſo to me in this, that it became great and glorious 
by the Bleſſing of God upon the Wiſdom and Prudence of 
the Queen and her Miniſters. This Nation never was in fo 
deſperate a Condition as at her Acceſſion. The Crown was 
in Debt, the Treaſury empty, the Nation involved in a fo- 
reign War directly againſt her own Intereſts, her Coaſts 
naked; in a Word, without Credit abroad, and without Con- 
cord at home, no ſettled Religion, the great Men ſplit into 
Factions, and the common People diſtracted and dejected. 
Sad Circumſtances theſe ! and yet from hence aroſe the Gran- 
deur of that Reign, and the Eſtabliſhment of our Commerce. 
The Queen found herſelf obliged to act with great Caution, 
to derive Aſſiſtance from every Quarter, to employ it faith- 
fully, and to promote to the utmoſt of her Power the Wel- 
fare of her Subjects, whom nothing but the Publie-ſpi- 
ritedneſs of her Government could enable to grow rich. 
enough to ſupport the neceſiary Expences of the Crown, It 
was this gave a popular Turn to her Councils, and taught 
her to be the Mother, that ſhe might be the Miſtreſs of 
her People, She encouraged them to arm againſt the Spa- 
niardi, that they might be accuſtomed to the Sea, and ac- 
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quire that Knowledge in Navigation, with which, till then, 
they had been unacquainted. She paſſed many Laws for the 


public Good, erected ſeveral Companies, and ſaw that thoſe 


Companies purſued the Ends for which they were erected ; in 
ſhort, ſhe did every Thing that could be expected, during the 


whole Courſe of her Reign, to excite and encourage Induſtry 
at Home, and to enable us to make a proper Figure Abroad ; 
not as Buſy-bodies, meddling in every Quarrel, but as an ac- 
tive and trading People, and by 2 as a Maritime Power. 


In a Word, ſhe furniſhed us with Stock and Credit, put us 
upon improving our Commodities and Manufactures, brought 
the Art of Ship- building amongſt us, filled our Ports with able 

Ref pect to Engliſh Merchants, reduced 
Ireland ſo as to render it beneficial to Britain, and approved 
our ſending Colonies into America; and thus the Seeds of our 
Wealth were ſown in her Time, though the Harveſt was 
reaped in the Days of her Succeſſors, till we grew wanton with 
Plenty, and hazarded all we had obtained by a Civil War, 
that not only checked the Growth of our own Commerce, 
but gave vaſt Advantages to our Neighbours, which with 
equal Induſtry and Prudence they purſued. This is a ſhort, 
and, to the beſt of my Judgement, a true Hiſtory of our Com- 
merce, from its firſt Riſe to its full Growth ; we will next 
endeavour to ſhew what it now is, and what Advantages we 


AF. IV. 


The natural Advantages, diſtinguiſbing Prerogati ves, and valuable 
Commodities Britain; together with ſome Remarks on their 


Conſequences, in augmenting the Wealth, as well as increaſing 
the Number, of its Inhabitants. 


IN order to judge of the peculiar Value, and to form 2 
right Idea of the true Character of any Country, we 
ought to conſider, firſt, the intrinſic and natural Advantages, 
and next the Conveniencies of which it ſtands poſſeſſed, with 
Reference to its Safety from powerful Neighbours, Intercourſe 


with its natural Allies, and Commerce with the reſt of the 


habitable World. For by a due Attention to each of theſe 
Points, joined with a perfect Comprehenſion of their Cor- 
reſpondence 
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reſpondence and Connection with each other, we may be 
enabled to frame a right Eſtimate of the Worth of an 
Country; that being to all Intents and Purpoſes the 
and the moſt conſiderable, in which they all conſpire, and 
ſo in Proportion as they have more or leſs either of na- 
tural Commodities, or Conveniencies for foreign Trade. But 
we muſt carefully obſerve, that though the firſt is of real 
Benefit, yet the Jatter is of infinitely greater Service : For 
it is very poſſible for Countries to be rich and fruitful in 
themſelves, as Poland, Hungary, and Tranſylvania, and yet 
the Inhabitants in general very poor ; as, on the other Hand, 
a Country in itſelf may be mean and poor, and yet from its 
Situation, and their own Induſtry, the Inhabitants may be 
rich and proſperous ; as for Inſtaace, in the State of Genoa, 


Switzerland, and, above all, the Dominions of the States- 


General of the United Provinces. 

T HERE is a natural Affection, and, if I may be indulged 
the Exprefſion, a laudable Partiality in every Neon for its 
own Country; and there is no Doubt, that the People of 
Britain have in all Ages had their Share of this Diſpoſition ; 
and yet, independent of this, we may fafely affirm, that with 
reſpect to natural Advantages (for as to other Excellencies 
ve ſhall examine them in our ſubſequent Chapters) there 
are very few Countries that are bleſt with greater than our 
own. There are indeed warmer and richer Climates, but 
very few ſo temperate, ſo wholeſome, and ſo pleaſant. Our 
Summers are moderate hot, and our Winters, for the moſt 
Part, are very tolerable in reſpe& to Cold; ſo that we are 
free at leaſt from thoſe Inconyeniencies that are produced 
by either of theſe Extremes, and enjoy all or the greateſt 
Part of thoſe Advantages which are the Boaſt of other 
Climates. We have almoſt every Kind of Soil within the 
Compaſs of our Iſland ; and the Improvements made of late 
Years eſpecially have naturalized many of the Fruits, 2 
great Variety of medicinal Plants, and ſome of the moſt 
valuable Commodities of other Countries. As for Inſtance, 
Apricots, Peaches, and Melons, nay, the Pine Apple too, 
come here to very high Perfection. Saffron is not inferior 
to any in Europe; and Woad, Madder, Saflour, Hemp, and 
Flax, arrive at full Maturity here, though none of theſe are 
Natives of our Country. ur Paſtures may be juſtly ſtiled 
excellent, and the Verdure of this Country firikes Foreigners 
with Wonder, The Land is charmingly diverſified with ſpa- 
cious Plains, beautiful Hills, fruitful Vallies ; and though in 
ſome Places it ſwells into rugged Mountains, and even into a 
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Kind of Alpine Ridges, that run their rocky Courſe for mary 


Miles together; yet even theſe, though barren on the Sur— 
face, contain infinite Wealth in their Boſcms, and pour out 
many noble navigable Rivers, that furniſh us with the Conve- 
niency of Water-Carriage, and thereby contribute to Domeſtic 
Trade, and that happy Intercourſe between all Parts of the 
Iſland which communicates its Bleſſings, and is thereby the 
Parent of univerſal Plenty. | 
THERE is no Wonder therefore that ſa amiable an Appear- 
ance either excites a ſtrong Affection in the Natives, or has 
Charms ſufficient to invite over Strangers, or to retain amongft 
us ſuch as accidentally come hither. The ſtrongeſt Teſti- 
mony in Favour of any Country is the Number of its Inhabi- 
tants, and for the laſt two Centuries the Increaſe of People 
in Britain has been prodigious. The Bleſſing is ſtill continued 
to us, not only by the ning Proſpect of our Country, but 
by the ſuperior Excellencies of our Civil Conſtitution, which 
_ be ſo truly ſaid to tranſcend thoſe of our Neighbours, 
and even of ſuch as make the higheſt Boaſts of Liberty, that 
in reality there is no Compariſon between them. In other 
Countries a Man muſt be of a certain Rank, or attain to a 
certain Fortune, before he can taſte the Sweets of Freedom; 
but in Britain the Meaneſt is upon a Level with the Greateſt, 
and while he infringes no known Law, his Privileges are the 
ſame, and he has as little to fear, In all other Countries 
there is a Kind of eccleſiaſtical Juriſdiction, that lays Men 
under various Inconveniencies ; but with us there is no ſuch 
Thing, every Man has the Power of worſhipping God his 
own Way, and no Man is allowed to diſturb another for not 
worſhipping his Way. As our Liberty is extenfive, ſo our 
Property is ſecure; a Stranger here may employ his Money 
in what Manner he pleaſes; and when, either by Induſtry or 
Frugality, he has augmented his Fortune, he may do with it 
what he thinks fit while he lives, and leave it to wham he 
thinks fit when he dies. In moſt Trades the Maſters in our 
great Cities give conſiderable Wages ; Artiſts are as much en- 
couraged here as in any Part of Europe; and, in ſhort, there 
are ſo many Ways of getting Bread in this Iſland, and it may 
be eaten, when got, with ſo much Satisfaction and Pleaſure, 
that it is no Wonder that moſt People return from our Facto- 
ries and Plantations when they have done the Buſineſs they 
went for, or that Strangers reſort hither annually, in ſuc2 
Crowds as they do, 3 
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Tux Fruitfulneſs of a Country, joined to the Number and 


Induſtry of its Inhabitants, ſerve to produce and to aug- 


ment its Commodities, of which ſome without Sagacity are 
not to be diſcovered, others are not to be obtained without 
Labour, and few or none are rendered of immediate Value 
without being at ſome Degree of Trouble and Expence. Yet 
theſe are very juſtly ſtiled natural Advantages; becauſe, let 
the Number of Inhabitants be what it will, let their Pains 
be ever ſo great, and their Skill ever ſo extenſive, though 
they might find it eaſy to improve, they will by Experience 
be taught that it is impoſſible to force Nature. But we meet 
with no ſuch Obftacles here; the Number of our Commo- 
dities might be eaſily augmented, and yet it would be very 
hard to compute very exactly what we have already. The 
molt conſiderable, however, are theſe, In our Paſtures we 
feed all Sorts of uſeful Animals ; our Sheep are the peculiar 
Glory of the Ifland, as their Wool is one of its ſtaple Com- 
modities. We have an excellent Breed of Black Cattle; 
thoſe of Lincolnſhire and Helderneſs not inferior in Size, or 
any other Way, to thoſe of Dalmatia or Sclavema; theſe, 
beſides their Fleſh, yield us Variety of Commodities, ſuch 
as Leather, Tallow, Horns, Sc. We have likewife Horſes, 
and thoſe almoſt of every Kind, ſmall, ſtrong, and yet ſer- 
viceable, which notwithſtanding may be bought cheap, and 
are kept ata ſmall Expence ; others of the large Draught Kind, 
equally valuable for their Soundneſs and their Strength; for 
the Saddle, hardly any Country produces better, and very few 
ſo good. Of Race Horſes, which are of great Conſequence 
in forming and maintaining our Studs, we have thoſe that 
are excellent in their Kind, and have fetched very high 
Prices; neither are we, that [ know of, deficient with re- 
ſpect to any Sort of uſeful Animals. As for the Produce of 
the Earth, we have Corn of all Sorts, each good in its Kind, 
and in great Quantities, viz. Wheat, Barley, Oats, and Rye, 
as alſo Beans and Peas, with other Kinds of Pulſe, Oily 
Sceds in great Abundance, ſuch as Rapeſeed, Linſeed, Cole- 
ſeed, Muſtardſeed, Sc. the fineſt Saffron, Teazles, Woad, 
Madder, Sc. for the Uſe of Dyers; Hemp and Flax, Cyder, 
Honey, Cheeſe, Sc. and Timber of all Sorts. In the Bowels of 
the Zarth, again, we have a great Variety of uſeful Clays, ſuch 
as Fullers-Ecarth, IWindſor Loam, Tobacco-Pipe Clay, as alto 
various other Kinds for the Uſe of Potters, Fullers, &c. Medi- 
cinal Earths; not to mention what is made Uſe of for Tiles, 
Bricks, Plaiſter, Flooring, Cieling, &c. a vaſt Variety of uſeful 
Stones, from Fire- ſtone, Lime-ſtone, Sc. to Free- ſtone, Purbeck, 
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Portland, and even Alabaſter and Marble, Minerals of many 
Kinds, ſuch as Antimony, Lapis Calaminaris, Black Lead, 
&c. Coal Pits and Sea Coal, Jet, Cryſtal, Alum, Copperas, 
Salt; and moſt Kind of Metals, ſuch as Tin, Lead, Iron, 
Copper, Silver, and many other Things. 

Wr may add to all theſe, as properly belonging to this 


Country, and making a Part of its natural Riches, the Com- 


modities that are brought from our Plantations, which are 
very numerous; but the chief of them are theſe, Sugars, 
Melaſſes, Ginger, Tobacco, Indico, Pimento, Cotton, Co- 
coa, Drugs, Rice, Tar, Turpentine, Train Oil, Whale fins, 
Peltry or Furs, Maſts, Pitch, Reſin, Logwood, Fuſtick, 
Walnut-tree Plank, Cedar, c. It is true, that moſt of 
| theſe contribute either to our Manufactures, or to our Ex- 
ortation Abroad; but in this Chapter I conſider them 
3 in the Light of Commodities, and of Britiſh Commo- 
dities, as being the Produce of our Fellow-Subje&s Labour, 
though at a Diſtance; or they may be conſidered in another 
Light as our own, ſince they are purchaſed and come into 
our Poſſeſſion by the Exchange of natural Commodities, or 
at leaſt a very great Part of them; and as for the reſt, I do 
not pretend to meddle with them here, In regard to our 
Fiſheries at Home and Abroad, I ſhall treat of them in a 
Chapter by themſelves, | 
Ix order to form a Judgement of the great Advantages that 
ariſe. to a Country from a Multitude of Commodities, we 
are firſt to conſider with what Labour they are attained, 
and how this contributes to the Subſiſtence of incredible 
Numbers of different Ranks and Degrees. As for Inſtance; 
what prodigious Swarms of People are maintained by Til— 
lage from the Land Owner, or Poſſeſſor of the Soil, down 
to the Boys that hold the Plough, and the Women that 
glean in the Harveſt! If we turn our Thoughts to the Saf- 
fron Culture in Er and Norfolk, we ſhall find that it 
5 Bread to the Inhabitants of ſeveral conſiderable Vil- 
ages, and of ſome Towns; the ſame may be ſaid of Hemp 
and Flax, not conſidered in the Light of Manufactures, but 
as Commodities only, for they paſs through a great Variety 
of Hands in their Cultivation and Drefling, before they come 
to the Market as raw Commodities. We may carry our 
Notions much farther, if we conſider Hops in this Light, 


the planting, hoeing, weeding, picking, and drying of which, 
employ a Multitude of Hands, and conſtitute the chief Part 
of the Riches of different and diſtant Parts of the” King- 
dom; for Example, in Hampſhire and Surry, in Kent and 
in 
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in ſeveral of the Weſtern Counties, With reſpect to Stone, 
Lime, and Clay, as well as Chalk, and other Things du 
out of the Earth, they furniſh Subſiſtence alſo in the firl 
Inſtance to great Numbers. Yet all theſe are but few, in 
compariſon of thoſe that get their Bread in the Coal-Mines, 
amounting in the different Parts of this Iſland to many Thou- 
ſands of Families; neither are theſe more numerous than thoſe 
that are employed in the Salt, Copperas, Alum, and other 
Works of that Nature. And perhaps all theſe, taken toge- 
ther, yield in Number to thoſe who are ſubſiſted by Minerals 
and Metals; ſince theſe are fo conſiderable as to form diſtinct 
Bodies of People, who in that Light are governed by parti- 
cular Laws, enjoy ſeveral Privileges and Immunities, and are 
compenſated for the extraordinary Pains they take by many 
other Advantages. Such are the Tinners in the Weſtern 
Counties, under the Protection of the Lord Warden of the 
Stannaries, who, as often as Occaſion requires, has Power to 
call an Aſſembly, which has the high Title of the Parliament 
of Tinners, and the Prerogative of making Laws for redreſ- 
ling Grievances, and promoting the Intereſts of theſe Reople. 
The ſame may be ſaid of the Miners in Derbyhire, who have 
alſo great Privileges derived from peculiar Juriſdictions. Thoſe 
who work in the Iron and Lead Mines in the North have 
their Share alſo in the like Immunities, and all together make 
up a vaſt Body of robuſt, active, and ſtout People. We may 
from hence diſcern, that the Labour neceſſary to the procur- 
ing of Commodities is in itſelf a vaſt Advantage to a Coun- 
try, as it furniſhes Employment to the Poor, creates a neceſ- 
lary Intercourſe between a vaſt Variety of Artificers, occaſions 
the erecting a Multitude of Villages, and ſome large Towns, 
at the ſame time that it renders the Proprietors of the Soil, 
from whence theſe Advantages are raiſed, rich in reſpect to 
Property, and at the ſame Time conſiderable in regard to In- 
fluence, 

Bur, before we quit this Subject, there is another Point 
that alſo requires our ſerious Conſideration, and that is, the 
Benefits ariſing from Carriage, which are till greater and 
more conſiderable than thoſe that have been already men- 
tioned, The Reader will eaſily diſcern that this may be 
applied in moſt of the Inſtances conſidered under the for- 
mer Head ; but, becauſe we will endeavour to be as con- 
cie as is conſiſtent with Perſpicuity, we will inſiſt only on 
two, and thoſe but briefly. The firſt ſhall be Corn, in 
the Management of which there are, generally ſpeaking, four 
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Sorts of People concerned, viz. Corn, factors, Meal-men, 
Malſters, and Carriers, The former, that is, the Corn-fac- 
tors, travel over the whole Iſland, in order to make the belt 
Bargains they can with the Farmers, and, having their Corre- 
ſpondents in moſt Parts of the Kingdom, take their Meaſures 
for conveying the Corn they purchaſe to the Place of Embark- 
ation, ſometimes by Land, ſometimes by Water-Carriage. 
The Meal-men are thoſe that ſend up the Meal to Londen by 
Barges, from all the Counties bordering on the Thames, or on 
any navigable River running into the Thames; there are ſome 
allo about Chicheſter, Arundel, and the Coaſts of Sufjex and 
Hampjhire, who ſend Meal by Sea, who have Factors to fell 
it for them at Queenhithe, and other Markets. By this Xleans 
the Millers in that Part of England which is near the Thames, 
from being conſidered as a mean, low, and labouring Kind of 
People, are grown to be Perſons of Figure and Subſtance ; ſo 
that upon ſome Jarge Rivers near Town there are Mills lett 
for three or four hundred Pounds a Year. Malſters are, 
ſtrictly ſpeaking, Manufacturers, and therefore ought not to 
come under this Head; but we conſider them in another 
Light, that is, merely as Purchaſers of Barley, a Commodity 
for which there is a Variety of Markets, ſuch as King ton, 
Chertſey, Farnham, Windſor, Wickham, Reading, Wallingford, 
Abingdon, where you might have ſeen formerly five hundred 
Waggons of Barley in the Market on a Day; but as this 
Trade has increaſed, the Markets have fallen off, which is 
owing to the Method of dealing by Samples; ſo that, inſtead 
of ſending his Waggons, a Farmer carries only a Handful of 
his Corn in a Money-bag ; and whereas he formerly dealt only 
for the Quantity that came to Market, he now deals for his 
whole Stock at once, which is a Practice againſt Law, or ra- 
ther againſt niany Laws, for preventing ingrofling, regrating, 
or foreſtalling the Markets; and though without doubt it is 
highly beneficial to Individuals, yet it is a great Prejudice to 
the Public, as it is injurious to . hinders that 
Concourſe of People and Horſes which a Market naturally 
draws, and is attended with other ill Conſequences that I have 
not Room to enumerate, As for the Carriers, their very Name 
ſhews their Occupations ; and therefore we need ſay no more 
about them, except that their Number is great, and that the 
Method they take to ſubſiſt their Families is at the ſame time 
highly beneficial to Society. 
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THE other Inſtance I propoſe to mention, is Coals, and the 
Carriage in this Article is really an amazing Thing. Let us 
endeavour to ſet this in a clear Light. Coals at the Pit are 
commonly bought from two to four Shillings per Chaldron ; 
but, by that Time they come to the Conſumer, they fre- 
quently coſt ten "Times that Money, which is intirely owing 
to Carriage. The Newcaſtle Coals, with the ſmall Cy 
that attend bringing them to the Wharf, are fold there for five 
Shillings a Chaldron ; they are then ſhot from the Storehouſe, 
which 1s called a Streath, into Lighters ; this is the firſt Load- 
ing; from the Lighters they are thrown by Hand into the 
Ships, which is the ſecond ; from the Ships they are delivered 
by Coal-Meters into Lighters at London, which is the third 
Loading ; from thence they are put on board Barges for all 
the Towns up the Thames, this is the fourth ; and to all 
Towns that do not ſtand immediately upon the River, they 
are carried in Waggons, which is the fifth Loading ; and 
in theſe Towns the common Price is fifty Shillings, from 
which if you deduct the 'T'ax of five Shillings, it will appear 
that the Price of Carriage amounts to eight Times that of the 
Commodity. It is the ſame Thing with reſpect to other heavy 
Goods in Proportion: the Cheeſe lent up from JY/arwickfhire 
to London and Sturbitch Fair amounts to twenty thouland 
Tons per Annum at leaſt ; of that Kind of Cheeſe which paſ- 
ſes under the Denomination of Cheſhire, there comes thirty 
thouſand Tons to London every Year : and of Suffolk and Cam- 
bridge Butter fifty thouſand Firkins, of half a hundred Weight 
each. We cannot from theſe Facts form any Computation 
of what this Article of Carriage amounts to, but we may 
form a Notion of it; we may from hence conceive that Mul- 
titudes are maintained by it, and that conſequently it is of 
valit Advantage to Society. 

As by Water-carriage, Boat-builders, Bargemen, Porters, 
and other People are maintained, ſo for their Conveniency 
Numbers of Villages are built on the Sides of great Rivers, 
and by Degrees many of theſe improve into good Towns. 
As for Land-carriage again, Cart-wrights, Waggon-wrights, 
W heel-wrights, Smiths, Harneſs-makers, &c. are ſupported 
by it in the firſt Inſtance; in the next, it produces an excel- 
tent Breed of Horſes, which are of vaſt Value; to the ſame 
Cauſe alſo we owe our fine Roads, that are maintained at a 
great Expence, and the making and repairing of which em- 
ploy Thouſands; add to this, Inns, Villages, where theſe Car- 
rfages bait, and the Market-towns that form their reſpective 
Stations in long Journies ; ſuch as from London to Exeter, 

which 
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which is one hundred and ſixty Miles South-Weſt ; to Edin— 


burgh, which is upwards of three hundred Miles directly North; 


to Cheſter, which is upwards of one hundred and fifty Miles 
North-Weſt; and, not to name more, to Norwich and Yar. 
month, which is upwards of one hundred Miles to each North- 
Eaſt. Let us conſider what a Number of Coaches, Pack- 
Horſes, Sc. are conſtantly and regularly employed to and 
from theſe Places the whole Year round; the Value of theſe 
Carriages and Cattle, the Wear and Tear of the one, the 
Loſſes that neceſſarily attend the other, the Number of Per- 
ſons belonging to them, the Paſſengers that go with them, 
excluſive of Goods, their Expences on the Road ; how much 
Towns decline by the changing of a Road ; how ſoon they 
are raiſed, and how quickly they flouriſh, from the ſame Ac- 
cident in other Places. I ſay, let us meditate a little on all 
theſe Things, and we ſhall ſoon have an Idea of the prodi- 
gious Advantages that arife from the domeſtic Trade of this 
Inland; though, after all, this is far from being conſiderable, 
when it comes to be compared with the Benefits reſulting from 


our foreign Commerce; and yet they mutually aſſiſt and pro- 


mote each other. 


GAAP. V. 


Of the Britiſh Manufafures ; the Difference in working upon 
Native, Plantation, or Foreign Commodities ; the Nature of 
our Manufattures briefly explained, and the Advantages ariſing 
from thence clearly pointed out; together with fome particular 
Inflances examined more at large, that their Importance may 
the better and more eectually appear. 


THE Subject of Manufactures is one of the moſt diffi- 

cult that can be undertaken, as well as one of the moſt 
curious, inſtructive, and important, if it could be fully and 
properly handled, which, ſo far as I know any Thing, has 
not been hitherto attempted ; an Account of it might be juſtly 
ſtiled the Hiſtory of human Induſtry ; but, conſidering the 
extenſive Learning, the Variety of Knowledge, and the pro- 
digious Capacity, that the Elucidation of ſo diftuſed a Topic 


would require, we can hardly expect it, much leſs in a Work 


like this, which 1s not a Syſtem of, but an Introduction to, 


Science; and in which we propoſe only to lay down the firſt 
| Elements 
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Elements of Things, for the Information and Improvement of 
the opening Genius, which is always the moſt active and the 
moſt yigorous, as well as the moſt inquiſitive. 
WHAT therefore we have in View in this Chapter, is, to 
ive the Reader a tolerable Notion of the Value, Nature, and 
Conſequences of Manufactures to this Country, and that in 
as conciſe a Manner as it is poſſible; ſo that he may entertain 
2 tolerable Idea of the Difference between the State of a 
People active and induſtrious, and thoſe that live either in an 
idle Plenty, from the Fertility of the Country in which they 
are ſettled ; or who content themſelves with little, that the 
may enjoy their natural or habitual Indolence, of both which 
there want not Inſtances in Europe. The Difference like- 
wiſe between a People living and trading on the Produce of 
their Commodities only, and thoſe who addict themſelves to 
Manufactures, which at different Times has been the Caſe of 
the People of Great-Britain ; to which we may add the Dif- 
ference between ſuch as barely manufacture their own Com- 
modities, ſuch as manufacture the Commodities of other Coun- 
tries intirely, and ſuch as employ themſelves in the joint 
Manufacture of both ; all of which are practical Caſes, which, 
when rightly underſtood, will contribute very much to the 
thorough underſtanding a Subject perplexed enough in itſelf, 
and which has been ſometimes rendered more ſo by being in- 
judiciouſly treated. 
IT is an old and a very juſt Obſervation, that there is hardly 
a wider Difference between the human Species and Brutes, 
than between one Part of Mankind and another. In ſome 
Countries happily ſituated, where the Means of Subſiſtence are 
not difficult, the Inhabitants either take up with what they 
can find; or to a little Tillage add an Application of a mixt 
Nature, that is compounded of Labour and Diverſion, ſuch 
as Hunting and Fiſhing ; and thus they paſs their Days in a 
State of Nature, as ſome call it; or rather are with greater 
Propriety, as we ſtile them, Savages. Some again fink till 
lower, and value themſelves upon their nearer Approach to 
Brutality ; pretending, that it is the Vices only of Mankind 
that put them upon Labour and Invention, and that they 
may live very happily with a very ſmal] Share of either. The 
hrit is the Caſe of the American Indians, who cultivate a few 
Fields of Maiz, and ſupply the reſt of their Neceſſities either 
from the Woods, or from their Rivers and Lakes. The lat- 
ter is the Practice of the Hottentots, who go cloathed in Skins, 
cat the Fleſh of Animals half raw, and lodge in Huts much 
inferior in Point of Elegance to Hog-ſties, It is contra 
imagined, 
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imagined, that theſe People live thus becauſe they know no 
better, but this is a Miſtake; they really value themſelves 
upon this Way of Living, and perſuade themſelves that it is 
the beſt. Whether it be ſo or not, we ſhall be thoroughly 
enabled to judge, by conſidering the Figure that Na. Ber 
land, Virginia, Pennſylvania, Maryland, and New-York make 
at this Day, in the Poſſeſſion and with the Improvements 
made by the Engliſh, compared with a State of thoſe Coun- 
tries when in the Hands of their original Proprietors ; and 
the Condition of the Dutch Colony at the Cape of Good- 
Hope, when brought into a Parallel with the State of the 
Hottentots before-mentioned, in the ſame Country. Theſe 
duly weighed will enable us to make a general Diſcovery of 
the Advantages that attend on Induſtry, and teach us to ſet 
a juſt Value upon the Benefits that reſult from Arts and Sci- 
ences, when applied to the heightening and improving the 
Gifts of Nature, and thereby rendering the Condition of the 
human Race more comfortable as well as more pleaſant, 
We may alſo render theſe Notions ſtronger and more cor- 
rect, by reflecting on the Condition of our own Country ; 
when we had few or no Manufactures amongſt us, when the 
Property of Lands belonged intirely to the Crown, the No- 
bility, and the Clergy ; when the reſt of the People were but 
Vaſſals, not Tenants, to theſe; and when the Whole of our Trade 
conſiſted in exporting our natural Commodities, and that too 
by Foreigners, for the moſt Part in foreign Bottoms. I ſay, 
we may ſtrengthen our Notions by comparing this, which was 
really the State of our Anceſtors, with that in which we live, 
when all Men are alike free, and when all who will apply their 
Time and Labour to right Purpoſes may enjoy an independent, 
a comfortable, and a convenient Subſiſtence. 

IT is looked upon to be both a Credit and an Advantage 
to the Dutch, that they have very few Commodities of their 
own Growth; to that the Plenty they enjoy, and the Com 
merce they carry on, are purely the Effects of Induſtry ; and 
it is very truly ſaid, that they owe in a great Meaſure the 
prodigious Quantity they have of Shipping to their import— 
ing foreign Commodities, as well as exporting them when 
manufactured. There is a great deal of Truth in all this; 
and moſt of thoſe Writers who are fond of magnifying the 
Dutch, have ſhewn a great deal of Eloquence in ſetting it 
in the faireſt and ſtrongeſt Light poſhble. But till there is 
one Light in which they have never conſidered it, and that 
is this: Their depending intirely upon foreign Commadities 
places them in a State of great Inſecurity ; for, cith- LY 
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their being upon ill Terms with certain Nations, they may 
for a long Time be deprived of the Materials they moſt want, 


or Things may take a new Turn, and thoute Nations ceafe 


to deal with their old Cuſtomers, or in Proceſs of Time 
theſe People may take it into their Heads to manufacture 
their. own Commodities ; in all which Cafes they are ſub- 


je&t to the moſt ſenſible Detriment, without having any 


effectual Remedy in their Power: whereas we, who have 
a large Stock of valuable Commodities of our own, and, if 
we found it at all neceſiary, might increaſe even theſe, can 
never fall into any ſuch Difficulty, but are ſure never to 
want ſufficient Materials for our home Manufactures, and, 
which is ſtill more, are equally as ſecure of obtaining from 
abroad thoſe Commodities which are moſt requiſite for the 
Employment of our working People, by the Exchange of 
Commodities which our Neighbours cannot well be without, 
and of which, as I ſaid before, it is impoſſible we ſhould be 
deprived. Therefore, though at certain Seaſons the Commerce 
of the Dutch may flouriſh ſurprizingly, and extend itſelf vaſtly, 
yet they may be ſubject to ſuch Reverſes of Fortune as can- 
not well happen to us. 4 

Wr have endeavoured in the former Chapter to enume- 


rate, at leaſt, the principal Commodities which this Iſland 


produces, as alſo the chief of thoſe that are imported from 
our own Colonies; but, beſides theſe, we have infinite Quan- 
tities from abroad. At firſt Sight, one would imagine that 
this could not be any other than Loſs to this Country; 
and narrow Minds would be apt to argue, that if we could 
work upon our own Commodities, and vend them abroad, 
we need not be at the Expence of working upon other 
People's Goods; and yet this is ſo far from having any Thing 
in it of Senſe, Reaſon, or ſound Policy, that there is no- 
thing ſeems ſo highly to our Advantage as the manufacturing 
Commodities of foreign Growth, and that for this Reaſon ; 
we, generally ſpeaking, purchaſe them either. with Goods 
of cur own that are incapable of being manufactured, ſuch 
as Corn, Coals, Salt, Sc. or with our own Manufactures 
that exceed our Home Conſumption, the diſpoſing of which 
is therefore ſo much clear Gain to the Nation, and the 
bartering it for Commodities infinitely more beneficial than 
1! we brought home the Produce in Gold and Silver; be- 
cauſe, notwithſtanding theſe are intrinſic Riches, and the 
acquiring them the ultimate View of all Induſtry and Com- 
merce, yet the obtaining them in this ſhort Manner would 
add nothing to the Stock of the Nation, in compariſon of 

what 
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what is added to it by our taking off raw Commodities, work- 

ing up theſe, and thereby employing a vaſt Number of Hands; 
after which, a very large Proportion of theſe Manufactures 
are again exported, many of them, perhaps, to the very ſame 
Countries out of which the raw Commodities they are made 
of were originally brought. Thus the Reader clearly ſees, 
what a prodigious Advantage accrues from adding -to that 
national Stock which we have, and that acquired Stock which 
we derive from our Colonies, ſuch an additional Stock from 
foreign Countries. 

Bur a few Inſtances will make this much plainer, and at 
the ſame time make the Point we labour infinitely clearer than 
reaſoning upon it ever ſo long : For Example, then. The 
Raw Silks we import from the Levant, the Ea/t-Indies, and 
Italy, are dyed, ſpun, thrown, and then wove into broad and 
narrow Silks, Ribbons, Galloons, Fringes, c. and ſo be- 
come Engliſb Manufactures; Cotton, Cotton-Yarn, Hair, 
Grograms, Sc. all uſed and manufactured here at home, and 
in ſeyeral Sorts of Goods, chiefly Cottons, Fuſtians, Dimi- 
ties, and Manche/ter W ares, loſing their Species, and becom- 
ing Engliſh Manufactures, as the Silk; Kid-Skins are all ma- 
nufactured, and, loſing the very Name of their Kind, are ſold 
in Gloves, and that only, Elephants Teeth, chiefly made into 

Combs and Toys, become a Manufacture of Ivory. Tin 
Plates are manufactured by the Tinmen into all Sorts of 
Kitchen Utenſils, Lanterns, Watering-Pots for Gardens, Ca- 
niſters for Tea, Funnels for Chimnies, Speaking Trumpets 
and the like. Black Latten is manufactured into all Kind of 
Braſs-Work, but eſpecially Clock- Work, Movements for 
Watches, Wheels, Sc. Clap-Board, Wainſcot, and Staves, 
manufactured into Cabinet-Work, Wainſcotting, and Cooper- 
age for making of Caſks. Hemp manufactured by the Rope- 
makers into all Kind of Cordage, Cables, and Rigging for 
Ships. Swediſh Iron and Copper manufactured into innumera- 
ble Cutlery, Foundery, and Armoury Wares, too many to 
dwell upon. Beaver Hair manufactured into Hats. Spaniſh 
Weol mingled with our own, and wrought into fine Broad 
Cloths and Druggets, called therefore Spa1:jh Cloths and 
Spaniſh Druggets. All the Dye Stutis uſed in their proper 
Places for the dycing all Sorts of Goods which paſs that Opera- 
tion, to fit them for the I'rade. Oil generally uſed in our 
Woollen Manufactures ; and if not, then made up into Soap. 
Sulphur and Salt-Petre manutactured again juto the dangerous 
Trade of making Gunpowder. f 
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Tusk, as I ſaid before, are but a few Inſtances out of 
many, but they are ſufficient for my Purpoſe, as they very 
fully and unqueſtionably prove the Truth of what I have 
advanced, and ſerve as excellent Examples in Support of 
this Doctrine, that we are more enriched by bringing home 
Commodities, than we ſhould be by having our Returns 
in Bullion. They may alſo ſerve to prove what vaſt Ad- 
vantages we draw from having ſuch a Variety of valuable 
Commodities of our own, as not only to ſerve to furniſh us 
with a Multitude of Manufactures, the likewiſe procure us 
by Exchange additional Materials from every Quarter of the 
Globe. Yet, after all this, my Deſign will be but imper- 
fectly executed, unleſs I can make my Reader comprehend 
of how trifling Value Commodities, with all the Conſequences 
that attend them in Point of Labour and Carriage, are, 
when compared to Manufactures. It is this which ſhews 
the Superiority of Art over Nature, or rather the amazing 
Improvement of the former on the latter, We will endea- 
vour to explain this too in ſome Meaſure by Facts. There 
is hardly any Thing of ſo little Value in the World, which 
Induſtry, under the Direction of Art, cannot raiſe into Price. 
What is there in Nature ſo contemptible as the Kennel Dirt 
in our Streets? And yet this, under the Name of Spaniſb, 
is a neceſſary Material in making Bricks; and thus the Dirt, 
which the — — removes as a Nuiſance, comes back to 
the very Place in the Shape of an Ornament, and lays the 
Foundation of a Palace ſome Years afterwards, in the Streets 
out of which it was ſwept with Contempt. What is there 
ſo neglected or deſpiſed as Rags, unleſs it be the poor 
Wiretches that are employed in picking them up? And yet 
even theſe get a Livelihood by that Employment, mean as 
it is. Thele Rags, when picked, ſorted, and laid together, 
are preſerved in Warehouſes that pay a conſiderable Rent; 
they are conveyed from thence, either by Land or Water, 
at a conſiderable Expence, for different Purpoſes, but all ſerve 
tor ſome Purpoſe or other. Part indeed is converted into 
a Kind of Manure, Part is employed in making brown Pa- 
per, and Part in making white; ſo that, as a polite Writer 
wittily obſerved, a Lady's Holland Shift, when worn out, may 
have the Chance of returning to her in the Shape of a Bil- 
et- doux. In former Times, that is, a little before the Re- 
volution, white Rags were ſold for about three Pounds per 
Ton, but ſince that "Time they have riſen to ten Pounds 
ber Ton; and, according to a moderate Computation, there 
«Ie at leaſt three thouſand Ton collectzd annually within 
the 
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the Bills of Mortality, which, wrought up into Paper, amounts 
to a vaſt Sum of Money; and yet this, in one Senſe, may 
be ſaid to ariſe almoſt out of nothing. That the Horns of 
Black Cattle are of ſome Uſe, every Body knows ; but that 
they may be applied to, and are actually the Foundation 
of ſeveral Manufactures, is what many People are not ac- 
quainted with. "Theſe Horns are firſt ſuffered to dry for 
two or three Months; then they are cut into fit Lengths; 
they are next held with a Pair of Pincers over a ſmall Wood 
Fire, till they become pliable ; next they are cut lengthways, 
and, being turned open by a Man who holds a Pair of Pin- 
cers in each Hand, they are extended till they become al- 
moſt flat, after which they are put between two hot Iron 
Plates rubbed with Greaſe, and fo thruſt into a Hole in the 
Earth, upon which they place a wooden Wedge; this is 
beat with a Mallet, till, by preſſing the Iron Plates, and re- 
maining between them a conſiderable Time, the Horn be- 
comes perfectly ſmooth and flat. After this, the Edges are 
pared, and the Horn Plates are fold to Comb-makers, Spec- 
tacle-makers, to ſuch as make Tobacco-Boxes, Fan-Sticks, 
&c. As for Lantern Plates of Horn, they undergo a much 
longer Operation. Thoſe who are employed in the firſt 
Part of this Manufacture are called Horners; and of theſe 


there were above twenty in London fifty Years ago, and 


all of them in good Circumſtances. he very Shavings 
are {old for various Uſes, at ſo much a Sack. The Specta- 
cle-makers, when they haye cut out their Rings, ſel] the 
round Pieces in the Middle to the Turners to be nailed upon 
Mops. The Tops of the Horns are converted into a 
Number of Uſes, fuch as the Hafts of Knives, Crutch-Stick 
Heads, Ink-Horns; and thoſe that are not fit for Plates are 
converted into Gunpowder. Horns, Drinking-Horns, Blowing- 
Horns, Shoeing-Horns, beſides Spoons, Butter-Knives, &c. 
and the very Tips are uſed by the Bowycrs to make the Ends 


of their Bows. Lhus we ſee the moſt contemptible Things 


in Nature, inſtead of being uſeleſs, in the Hands of induſtrious 
People, are converted into a Variety of Uſes; and what we 
would imagine worth nothing, ſupplies Employment and Sub- 
ſiſtence to a Multitude of Families. Such, in this Senſe, is 
the Worth of Manufacture! 

As the Value of Commodities are wonderfully aug- 
mented by the Labour with which they are procured, and 
the expenſive Carriage with which they are attended, ſo Ma- 
nufactures are followed with both theſe Benefits, but more 


eſpecially the former, in an infinitely greater Degree, For 
in 
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in regard to Labour, Commodities, generally ſpeaking, em- 
ploy but one Set of People; whereas Manufactures employ 
many, and thereby raiſe the Profits of Workmen to an 
amazing Height, As for Inſtance, in Wool when ſpun into 
Yarn, and that Yarn manufactured into the fineſt Kind of 
Stockings, of which ſome have been knit at Aberdeen that 
have been ſold for three Guineas a Pair, and have been fo 
fine as to draw through a Gold Ring, whereby the Value of 
the Materials have been raiſed in the Proportion of one to 
one hundred and thirty ; in like Manner, Flax, when manu- 
factured firſt into Thread, and thence into Cambricks and 
Lace, is raiſed to above two hundred Times its Value; and 
the ſame may be ſaid of Iron refined into Steel, and that 
wrought into Watch Springs, and other Things of great 
Price, Of late Years, even the Caſt Iron in the Backs of 
Stoves has been exalted to a moſt immenſe Price in com- 
pariſon of the original Coſt of the Materials; and, if we 
remember that all this Coſt is in a great meaſure the Reward 
of Induſtry, and provides for the Subſiſtence of numberleſs 
Families, compoſed of many Individuals, all provided for, 
and in their ſeveral Degrees well provided for too, we ſhall 
find that Manufacture is a moſt noble Inſtrument towards 
procuring the Welfare and Happineſs of a People, and in that 
Light deſerves the ſtricteſt Attention, the greateſt Encourage- 
ment, and the utmoſt Indulgence, from every well-regulated 
Government. 

Bur to put this Matter at once into a full Light, and in as 
narrow a Compals as poſſible, let us take a ſhort View of the 
Woollen Manufactory, as it is managed by us. In the firſt 
Place, the Commodities from whence it ariſes are principally 
two, Wool and Oil. The latter is chiefly furniſhed to us 
from abroad, from Spain and Portugal in ſmall Quantities, 
but the Groſs of it from the Kingdom of Naples; the former 
likewiſe comes from different Parts, as from Ireland, Spain, 
Barbary, and Turkey; but the main Article is Engliſß Wool, 
which is the Subſtance of the whole Manufacture, and there- 
fore upon this we ſhall chiefly inſiſt, and trace it as far as 
our Intelligence reaches, from the Back of the Sheep to the 
<= ak Warehouſe, which we ſhall find a moſt extenſive 

Ircle, 


Fre Wool is taken from the Sheep's Back by the Sheerer 
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d | while the Creature is living, or by the Fellmonger from 
- the Skin after it is dead. It is then ſold to the Dealer 
re or Woolſtapler, a very ſubſtantial Kind of Tradeſman, of 
or which there are many reſide in Scathevart, and Numbers 
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in different Counties of England, ſuch as Dorſetſhire, Norfolk, 
Lincolnſhire, and Leiceſterſhire. Wool is alſo carried ſome. 
times to great Fairs and Markets, ſuch as Sturbitch Fair parti- 
cularly; and ſometimes, without going intoany Dealer's Hands, 
it _ at once from the Farmer, or the Fellmonger, to the 
Manufacturer, "The firſt Operation it goes through with 
him are Combing and Carding. The Combers are a particu. 
lar Set of People, and a diſtin Trade; but as for Carding, 
it isa Taſk performed by ſuch as are hired by the Clothier 
for that Purpoſe. After Combing and Carding, comes Spin- 
ing, and this again is a particular Trade, inſomuch that 
whole Counties are employed therein, the Inhabitants of which 
hardly ever fee any raw Wool, and as ſeldom any that is 
manufactured, | 

To conceive this clearly, we muſt inform the Reader, that 
the Weavers of Nortoich, belides employing molt of the In- 
habitants of the populous Counties of Norfolk and Suffolt, 
ſend their Wool to be ſpun into Cambridgeſhire, Bedford- 
ſhire, and Hertfordſhire 3 and as to the Wool itſelf, it comes 
from Lincolnſhire. On the other Hand, the Weavers in Spital 
fields, beſides the three Counties laſt mentioned, ſend a great 
Part of their Wool by Land-Carriage one hundred and fifty 
Miles to H*/tmoreland, and, when it is ſpun, receive it back 
the ſame Way. In the County of Hex they are chiefly 
ſupplied with Wool from London and Southwark, and as it is 
manufactured in the great Towns, fo it is ſpun in the Vil- 
lages; and to this L'rade probably we ought to impute the 
great Number of People, which, were it not for the Advan- 
tages derived from the making Bays and Perpetuanas, would 


hardly inhabit there, becauſe they would ſcarce find a Sub- 


ſiſtence. The Weſtern Parts of England make ſtill a ſuperior 
Figure in this Way; for the Plains in Dorſethhire, Wiltſhire, 
Gloce/ter ſhire, Somerſetſhire, and Hampſhire, are in a Manner 
covered with Sheep, inſomuch that the People of Dorche/ter 
affirm that there are always fix hundred thouſand feeding 
within ſix Miles of that Town; yet the Manufacture demands 
more Wool than all theſe Sheep can furniſh, inſomuch that 
they commonly take thirty thouſand Packs from [reland, and 
very near as much Yarn ready ſpun ; though it has been com- 
puted, that in thoſe five Counties there are above one hundred 
thouſand Families maintained by ſpinning, reckoning fix 
Hands to a Family, excluſive of a Weaver in each, and in 
many two or three, | ; 
In the middle Part of England, that is, in the three Coun- 
ties of Leicgſter, Northampton, and Warwick, the Wool, - 
| | we 
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well as that in Lincolnſbire, ſupplies the London Conſumption, 
at the Rate, as is generally ſuppoſed, of five hundred Packs a 
Week, and the poor People in all theſe Counties are emptoyed 
in Spinning; nor are there, as we obſerved before, People 
enough to convert all this Wool into Yarn. But, after all, 
there is yet another conſiderable Branch of this Manufacture 
in the North, whither Part of the Leiceſterſbire Wool is 
carried, which, with the Wool of the Eaſt-Riding of York- 
hire, and that from Durham, more eſpeciaily the Banks of 
the River Tees, are accounted the fine Wools of thoſe 
Parts; and the laſt-mentioned Sheep are the very largeſt in 
this Kingdom. The coarſer Wools from Scotland, Lanca- 
hire, Weſtmoreland, and Cumberland, have their Uſes allo; 
and, though they do not enter into the Compoſition of ſine 
Cloths, yet une; make many other Things that produce a good 
Price, and find always a conftant and Ready-money Market. 
Thus it appears how truly the Woollen Manufacture is 
eſteemed the great Staple of England, and this will be {till 
more apparent from the following Account of the particular 
Species of Woollen Manufactures, and the Places where they 
are chiefly made, 

BROAD Cloths, mixed or medley, are the Manufacture of 
Il ilthhire, Somerſetſhire, Wireeſterſhire, Kent, Surrey, and De- 
vmſhire. Plain white Cloths for Dying are made at Salih 
bury, Shrewſbury, Worceſterſhire, Cirenceſter, and all over Glou- 
ce/tzrſhire ; narrow Woollen Cloths mixed, commonly called 
Dozens, are made at Leeds, Wakefield, Bradford, and Hu- 
thersfield, in the Weſt Riding of Yorkſhire. Druggets, Du- 
roys, &c. are made in the Counties of Berks, Somerſet, and 
Malts; Serge and light Stuffs at Norwich, Norfolk, Spital- 
fields, Brijtal, and Darlington. Rugs, Chair-covering, Pen- 
niſtons, Half-thicks, Dutfels, Cc. are the Manufacture of 
Cumberland, Lancaſhire, and Waſtmorland. Blankets are 
made in Oxfordſhire and Wales; Flannels in Saliſbury, 
Shrewſbury, in many Places of Wales, of which J/rexham is 
the great Market; Tammies, and a Variety of other Things 
at Coventry; vaſt Variety of leſſer Wares at Mancheſter, 
Stockings of all Sorts are wove in Leiceſterſpire, Derbyſhire, 
Warwickſhire, Nottingbamſbire, and Spitalfields. The belt 
knit Hoſe come from Glouceſterſhire, Yorkſhire, Worceſter= 
ſhire, Somerſetſhire, and Wales; and the very beſt from Me- 
thampten and Aberdeen. Kerſeys, or coarſe Cloths, are made 
at Bradford, Rochdale, Halifax in Yorkſhire, and at Guild- 
ford, and, of a particular Kind, in Deven/hire and Somerſet- 
ſhire; Shalloons in Northamptonſhire, Berk/hire, a 
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Wilthire, Hampſhire, and the Weſt-Riding of York/fbire; Fin- 
hk; at Edinburgh and Stirling; Coarſe Stuffs at Mufleborough; 

ays of all Kinds at Colche/ter, Backing, Braintree, Witham, 
and Coggeſhall, and, in ſhort, all over Z/ſex, as alſo at Man- 
cheſier. Says were formerly the great Manufacture of Col- 
cheſter, but now they are made at Sudbury in Suffolk, Perpe- 
tuanas, or long Ells, at Tiverton, and all over Devonſhire ; at 
Sudbury in Suffolk, and at Colcheſter in Eſſex. Friſes are made 
at Morcgſter, and in Ireland; fine Plaids at Coventry, but chiefly 
in Scotland; Lindſey-woolſey Stuffs for Hangings and Printing 
at Kidderminſter; Seamens high-crown Caps, called Monmouth 
Caps, at Bewdley in Warce/terſhire. 

Ir would require a large Volume to run through even our 
capital Manufactures in the fame Manner; and therefore we 
will content ourſelves with a very brief Account of the Uſes 
to which our Metals are converted, without pretending to 
aſſign the Places where theſe Manufactures are carried on, 
Iron is caſt intoCannon and ſmall Arms, Bombs, and Hand- 
Granades, Shells, Chimney-Backs, Boiling-Pots, Pipes for 
Water, Furnaces of various Kinds, Iron Plates, Bars and 
Retorts, Forged Iron is wrought into Shefield and Birmingham 
Ware, ſuch as edged Tools, Knives and Sciſſars, Cutlery 
Ware and Toys, Nails, Hinges, Hooks, Spikes, Locks and 


Keys of many Sorts for great Gates, Houſe-Doors, Horſe- 


Locks, Field-Locks, Padlocks, Fetters, Gun-Locks, Razors, 
Surgeons Inſtruments, Clothiers Sheers, and ſmaller Sheers. 
Hammered Iron is wrought into Chains for Horſe-Harneſs, 


and for mooring of Ships, Anchors, Crows, and Tiers for 


Wheels, Iron Balluſters, Rails, Palliſades, Gratings, &c. Bar- 
Iron of various Kinds, Sc. Milled Iron is converted into 


Iron Hoops, and all Kinds of ſplit and flatted Work, as well 


as Wire of all Sorts, | 
BRASS and Copper, when caſt, make Statues or Images. 
That Sort commonly called Battery ſerves for Pots, Saucepans, 
Kettles, and ſeems to be fo called becauſe it is afterwards 
hammered, Black Latten is Metal prepared for Clock-work, 


Jacks, Engines. In Foundery-Ware, again, it ſerves for Braſs 


Cannon and Mortars, Sc. Bells of all Kinds, Pipes for En- 
gines, Wheel and Mill-work, Braſs Buttons, a vaſt Variety 
of Toys, and for the Uſe of Coachmakers and Upholſterers. 
When wrought and hammered, theſe Metals are employed in 
Clock-work, Jack-work, Watch and Mill-work, poliſhed 
Plates, and Toys innumerable. 

LEAD is calt into Pigs and Sows for Exportation,” Sheet 
Lead, whether milled or caſt, ſerves for covering of Build- 


ings, 
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ings, Sheathing of Ships, Lining of Coffins; for Ciſterns, Ba- 
ſons, Fountains, and a thouſand other Uſes, Lead is alſo 
caſt into Statues or Images, and into Pipes for conveying 
Water ; as alſo into Bullets and ſmall Shot. Moulds are 
made of it for all Kind of Earthen Ware, and the Litharge 
of Lead ſerves to glaze them. When calcined, it comes 
into the Painter's Hands, who uſes it for Colours; and, be- 
ſides all theſe Uſes, it ſerves to mix with other Metals by 
way of Allay. It may not be amiſs to remark, that we have 
prodigious Quantities of this Metal; more, I believe it may 
be truly ſaid, within the Compaſs of this Iſland, than any other 
Country in Europe; and, conſidering the vaſt Demand for it, 
and for every Thing that is made of it, we may fairly affirm, 
that it is no inconſiderable Source of our Riches; and at the 
ſame time it muſt be an additional Pleaſure to reflect, that it 
is a growing and conſtant Treaſure, of which, notwithſtanding 
the prodigious Quantities that are annually employed, there is 
no Danger that we ſhould ever exhauſt our Stores, 

T1N 1s caſt into Blocks for Exportation, converted into 
Pewter, and wrought intoDiſhes, Plates, Pots, Spoons, and 
a prodigious Number of ſmall Things which we need not enu- 
merate. It is alſo uſed for making Moulds, and as a Solder 
for joining and cementing other Metals; and of this too, 


R both as a Commodity and a Manufacture, we are poſſeſſed, 
x 1 though not of a Monopoly, yet of a very large, ſettled, and 
. = conſtant Trade, out of which there is no great Danger of our 
e being beaten by any other Nation ; which however ought to 
be no Reaſon for our being leſs attentive to, or leſs aſhduous 
o ᷣ about, this Trade than our Anceſtors were, who conſidered 
1 | it as one of the chief Fountains of their Riches, though the 
: principal Advantages they received aroſe from it as a Com- 
3. modity ; whereas we are equally Gainers by its being a va- 
"0 : luable Commodity, and the Material of a beneficial Manu- 
Je " facture, One Inftance more, and we will have done; the 
K 5 Glaſs Manufacture in this Country is, or at leaſt was, a very 
if , great one; it ſtands naturally divided into three different Sorts, 
n. The firſt is what we call fine Flint Glaſs, of which are made 
iy Ml all Sorts of Drinking-Glaſſes, Cruets, Salt-Sellers, Mugs, 
7 # Salvers, and Apothecaries and Chemiſts Phials, Retorts, &c. 
in fine Bottles for Caſes, Decanters, Beakers, Plates and Diſhes, 
ed | Sc. Sconces, Branches, and ſmall Ware; Toys, Sc. as allo 
| Watch-Glaſſes, Tubes, Spectacle-Glaſſes, and thoſe for Mi- 
det croſcopes, Icleſcopes, c. Theſe are, or at leaſt were, made 
4. x. * London, Briſtol, Stourbridge, Nottingham, Sheffield, and 
1 Newcaſile, The ſecond Sort is Plate-Glaſs, of which are 


* FEY made 
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made Looking-glaſſes, Coach-glaſſes, Cabinet-glaſſes; it is 
uſed in framing large Pictures, and ſometimes, t ough rarely, 
in Saſhes. This was only made at London. Crown-glaſs, for- 
merly called Nor mandyGlaſs, for Windows, Saſhes, Pictures, 
Sc. ordinary Glaſs tor ſmall Panes, commonly called Quarrels, 
Sec. at Briſtol, Stourbridge, Netocaſile, and London. The third 
Sort of Glaſs is from its Colour, ſtiled Green Glaſs ; though 
the leaſt valuable in its Nature, yet, from the Variety of its 
Uſes and vaſt Conſumption, of no leſs Conſequence than the 
two former Sorts. This was divided into ſeveral Branches, 
ſuch as Bottles made at London and at Leith in Scotland, Phials 
at Bri/tzl, Retorts at Glouceſter, Cucumber and Melon-glaſles 
at Stourbridge and Newcaſtle. 

To be convinced of the prodigious Benefits reſulting from 
every Kind of Manufacture, we need only make a Journey 
into any of the Counties where they flouriſh, and look about 
us; where we ſhall obſerve the Market- Towns thick, 
and yet large, well built, populous, and rich, and Villages 
within a Mile or two of each other; as for Inſtance, for 
twenty Miles round Exeter in Devenſbire; in the Neigh- 
bourhood of the manufacturing City of Norwich in Norfolk, 
where the Stuff-Weaving is carried on; in Ee, where the 
Bays-Trade flouriſhes; in Wiliſbire, from Warminſter to 
Malmſtury; in the Counties of Glcuceſter and Wortefter, 
where the white Cloathing Trade is the grand Manufacture. 
But, that we may not ſuppoſe, as, one would imagine by their 
Diſcourſe many People do, that the Woollen Manufactory 
alone produces theſe Miracles, let us conſider the Counties 
of Warwick and Stafford, and more eſpecially round the 
Town of Brminghan, where the Hard-ware and Cutler 
Manufactories flouriſh; or let us inquire into the State of 
Yorkſhire and Lincolnjhire, and the Face of Things about Man- 
chejter, Sheffield, Leeds, &e, where there is a mixed Variety 
of ſeveral Manufactures, ſuch as Cotton, Iron, narrow 
Cloths, Kerſeys, &c. carried on; we ſhall ſoon ſee that In- 
duſtry in any Kind will produce every-where the ſame Ef- 
fects; and that, if Men are but buſy and careful, it matters 
not much what they are about, or what Kind of Trade they 
purſue z a competent Reward for their Labour, conſtant Em- 
ployment, and a comfortable Subſiſtence, are never wanting 
and, what is in itſelf alſo of very great Conſequence, the 
Spirit of Induitry is ſure to prevail: Example governs all 
Ranks; and good Habits, if I may be allowed the Expreſſion, 
are contagious as well as bad. Let but one or two Towns 
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thrive by any Manufacture, in the Space of fifty Vears you 
find it ſpread through the whole Country. 

Bur for a ſingle Inſtance, more narrowly examined, which 
ſtrikes ſome Minds more than any of theſe extenſive Views. 
There is the Town of —— which has nothing extraor- 
dinary. to boaſt in point of Situation; and for the Country 
round it, it is far enough from being a Paradiſe, The Place 
indeed might boaſt of Antiquity; for we learn from Records, 
that about three hundred Years ago there were no leſs than 
thirty Houſes in it, and the Nene of People were ſome- 
what under two hundred; thoſe in the Pariſh, which by the 
way is a very large one, near twelve Miles in Circumfe- 
rence, were then computed at ſeven hundred Souls; but, 
from the eſtabliſhing the Woollen Manufactory, the Vica- 
rage of Halifax, for ſuch it ſtill remains, is the moſt con- 
ſiderable in this Iſland, and perhaps it would not be eaſy to 
match it abroad, It is not eaſy to know what to call it, 
whether Village, Borough, Town, or City; for the Houſes 
are ſpread every- where almoſt over the whole Pariſh, and yet 
every Houſe ſeems to depend folely upon itſelf, for each has 
its Tenter-ground, with Cloth, Shalloon, or Kerſey in it. 
All the Men are buſy either at their Looms, in theirGrounds, 
or at the Dye-fats, None of the Women are idle, nor even 
the Girls and Boys; for Carding, Spinning, and Winding, 
employ them all. It has been computed that no leſs than one 
hundred thouſand Pieces of Shalloon have for ſome time paſt 
been made here every Year. As to the Number of People, 
here are threeſcore thouſand Communicants in this Pariſh, for 
whoſe Conveniency there are ſixteen Chapels of Eafe, and 
about fifteen Meeting-houſes. Such are the Effects of that 
Induſtry which is ſupported by Commerce; ſuch is the Diffe- 
rence between the preſent and the paſt Times ; ſuch the Alte- 
ration that has been made by that Spirit which we endeavour 
to celebrate | | 

YET, as I ſaid before, Halifax is but a ſingle Inſtance; and 
it would be a very eaſy Matter to ſend the Reader to at leaſt 
half a Score other Places upon the ſame Errand. We will 
try what can be done in a Breath; there is Mancheſſer, 
Farrington, Macclesfield, Leeds, Wakefield, Sheffield, Bir- 
mingham, Frome, Taunton, and Tiverton, ſeveral of which are 
no Corporations, but the greateſt Man in Point of Autho- 
rity is a Conſtable, and yet, in reſpe& to Inhabitants, they 
may ſeverally vie with the City of York. for Number, and at 
the ſame time it may truly be ſaid that they are every Day 
augmenting, whereas I am afraid that City is rather declining. 
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'This is rather more than ſufficient to ſatisfy an opening Mind, 
as to the Truth of all that we have advanced upon this curious 
and copious Subject; to clear his Breaſt from Prejudices, and 
to fix in his Memory a juſt Reſpect for Trade, by convincing 
him that it is the only effectual Means of baniſhing Idleneſs, 
Indigence, and ill Humours ; for, if Men are buſy, they can 
never be in Want, and, if they have any Genius or Parts, 
they muſt acquire an independent Settlement : Now Property 
is the Mother of Peace, and thoſe only grumble, mutiny, and 


rebel, that have not wherewithal to live; ſuch as have, know 


that 1t is their Intereſt to be quiet. 


FP. VI. 


Of the Britiſh Fiſheries, as well that of Newfoundland, as 
thoſe en the Eaſt and Nef Crafts of England and of Scot- 
land; with ſome Hints alſo of the Branches that have been 
left, and of the Improvements which might be admitted in 


thoſe we fill poſſeſs. 


HE -Advantages which attend a Fiſhery large in Extent, 

and well eſtabliſhed, are not only many and great, 

but at the ſame Time very obvious and apparent. We may 
conſider the Sca as a Mine, out of which the Fiſh are taken 
with very little Expence, and even that Expence is advan- 
tageous, ſince it promotes ſeveral Manufactures, and goes 
intirely amongſt our own People. The Fiſh, when taken, 
are a Commodity of great Value; for either they become 
Part of our Home Conſumption, and by that Means fave 
us a great deal of Money, or otherwiſe they are exported, 
and in that Caſe they are a Kind of hidden TI reaſure ; for what 
colts us nothing but Labour is either diſpoſed of for Money 
or for Commodities of foreign Growth, which muſt otherwiſe 
be paid for in Money. It is indeed true, that the Dutch have 
carried this Point much farther than we ; though I think there 
is good Reaſon to doubt the "Truth of ſome of the prodigious 
Calculations which ſeveral of our Countrymen have publiſhed 
upon this Subject, notwithſtanding the Penſionary Jahn De 
Witt has thought fit to "inſert them in his celebrated Work, 
the End of which conſidered, he cannot be blamed for giving 
them Place, even ſuppoſing that he did not believe them, 
which 1 think is more than probable, from the Manner in 
I | a which 
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which he ſpeaks of them. His Buſineſs was to excite the 
Care of his Countrymen in regard to the Fiſhery ; and there- 
fore it is no Wonder that he was willing to allow it all the 
Advantages poſſible. 

Bur, whatever Advantages the Dutch may have over us in 
this reſpect, it does not at all follow from thence that either 
we have intirely neglected our Fiſheries, or that our Acqui- 
ſitions from them are inconſiderable. Some Writers, indeed, 
carried away by the wonderful Reports above-mentioned, 
have given ſtrongly into this Error, and repreſented us not 
only as very . careleſs and deficient, but even as ſtupid and 
indolent to the laſt Degree in an Affair of ſuch Conſequence. 
According to them, we fit ſtill with our Arms before us, 
notwithſtanding we ſee, before our Eyes, the Dutch mak- 
ing more of the Fiſhery in our Seas than the Spaniards 
of their Meſi-Indies. On the other Hand, there are ſome 
who, in the Accounts they give us of the Scotch Fiſheries, 
ſpeak in ſuch a Manner as might tempt us to believe that, 
inſtead of the Dutch exceeding us, we very much exceed 
them in this very Article; which, however, is certainly falſe, 
but not more ſo than the former Suppoſition, and there= 
fore both are to be guarded againſt, The Truth of the 
Matter is, and indeed De Mitt acknowledges it, Neceſſity 
put the Dutch upon their Fiſheries; and the vaſt Gain they 
brought in ſufficiently encouraged them to purſue, as they 
have done, Methods intirely ſuitable to their Situation, Ge- 
nius, and Way of Living, and at the ſame time lucrative in 
the higheſt Degree. 

Tux middle Way therefore in this, as in moſt other Things 
of a like Nature, is the beſt ; and, without running down our 
Countrymen in an extravagant Manner, or crying up their 
Induſtry beyond what it deſerves, we will endeavour to ſtate 
Things . and agreeable to Truth. The Herring Fiſhery 
in Scotland is certainly very conſiderable; ſome have com- 
puted it in the Whole, that is, on the Weſt as well as on 
the Eaſt Side, at ſixty thouſand Laſts one with another; 
but Jam afraid there is an Error in this, becauſe, from my 
own Acquaintance with the Subject under our Conſideration, 
1 have very good Reaſon to believe that the Dutch themſelves 
think it a very good Year when they are able to make fix 
thouſand Laſts. It is, however, highly poſſible that the Mit- 
take aroſe by ſome curious Perſon's inquiring into this Matter, 
who was not acquainted with the Terms of Art, and might 
very poſſioly miſtake Barrels for Laſts. A Barrel of Herrings 
25 the tenth Part of a Laſt; and, according to the beſt Ac- 

counts 
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counts that can be had of this F 2 I believe that ſix thou- 
ſand Laſts. or, if a larger Number pleaſes the Ear better, fixty 
thouſand Barrels, may be a pretty juſt Calculation of the an- 
nual Product of the Herring Fiſhery in North Britain. And 
a very conſiderable Thing this is, though nothing in compa- 
riſon of the Britiſb Fiſhery eſtabliſhed by Act of Parliament 
ſince this Work was firſt publiſhed. 

Taz Herring Fiſhery in England is chiefly carried on at 
Yarmouth and Leoftoff'; but this is for a very different Pur- 
poſe, the Herring being dry-cured, and becoming what we 
call Red Herring; but however it is very conſiderable, and 
amounts in the beſt Years to four thouſand Laſts of Herrings, 
and in ſome to five thouſand, which are exported to Holland, 
France, Spain, and Italy. As for the remaining Part of the 

Herring Fiſhery at the Mouth of the River Thames, it ſup— 
plies, as I conceive, the London Market and Home Conſump- 
tion; neither is it in this reſpect contemptible, though in a 
Manner nothing when compared to the other Fiſheries before- 
mentioned, 

WE mult next take Notice of the Weſt Country Fiſhery on 
the Coaſts of Dor/et/hire and Devonſhire, and ſometimes alſo on 
thoſe of Cornwall, for what are called Pilchards. There are 
many People who conſider theſe as a Kind of Herring, and 
perhaps yy are not miſtaken ; but, if they are ſo, they are a 
particular Kind of Herrings, and are very much 5 — 
abroad, ſo that there is hardly any Commodity comes to a 
better Market, more eſpecially in Spain, where the People 
keep many Faſts, and are remarkably fond of Fiſh that are 
well cured and of a high Flavour, as the Pilchard muſt be 
allowed to be, It is thought that, one Year with another; 
the Exportation of Pilchards amounts to a thouſand Laſts, or 
ten thouſand Barrels; and I believe this Computation is rather 
below than beyond the Truth. PE. 
Arx the ſame Seaſon of the Year that this Pilchard Fiſhing 

is carried on in the Britiſb Chanel, there is a Herring Fiſhery 

of about the ſame Value, which employs the People on 
the oppoſite Coaſt; I mean, in the Briftol Chanel, about 
| Biddeford and Barnſtaple. Thus we have intirely ſurrounded. 

Britain, and examined the Nature and Value of this Kind of 
Fiſhery on all Sides, which, upon the Whole, cannot be 
fairly carried much higher than fifteen thouſand Laſts, unleſs 
we take in the Iriſb Fiſhery, in which the Merchants about 
Belfaſt and Londonderry are ſaid to have a conſiderable Intereſt; 
and the Zanks Fiſhery, or Herring Fiſhery on the Coaſt # 
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the Ile of Man, which has been ſometimes of Conſequence, 
and at others of none at all; but when they are all modeſtly 
computed, and added together, there ſeems to be no juſt Rea- 
ſon to think, that they can much exceed, if indeed they come 
up to twenty thouſand Laſts a Year; neither, all Things con- 
fidered, is this any diſparaging Account of our old Herring and 
Pilchard Fiſhery. | 

Wr are next to conſider what is called the White F iſhery ; 
and in the firſt Place it is to be obſerved, we take confider- 
able Quantities of Cod in the North Seas, and from thence 
it is called North Sea Cod, of which large Quantities are ſold 
to the Fiſhmongers here in London; and it is vended alſo in 
moſt of our Sea-Ports, ſerving for Proviſions in ſhort Voy- 
ages, as well as for Conſumption on Shore; ſo that though 
this Fiſhery does not bring us any great Sums of Money, 

et it ſaves much, and is conſequently in this Light ver 
beneficial: There is a Fiſhery of the ſame Kind in North 
Britain, chiefly about Dunbar, and it ſerves, to ſubſiſt a good 
Number of People, and in other reſpects turns to the tame 
Account as the former. But the Nerth Britifh Fiſhery on 
the Weſt Side, and among the Orkney Iſlands, is a Thin 
of greater Conſequence, into which of late Years the /rijb 
are fallen, and before the War with Spain they carried on 
a very conſiderable Trade thither; but neither is this ſo advan- 
tageous as it might be, or at leaſt was not before the Legiſla- 
ture thought fit to erect the Company before-mentioned, But 
after all, the principal White Fiſhery is that for Cod in New- 
foundland, and the ſame all along the North Coaſt of New Eng- 
land, which is of prodigious Importance. It employs many 
thouſand People at Sea and on Shore, it increaſes our Shipping, 
it procures a large Sale for our Manufactures, and, beſides all 
this, the Produce of it is very large, not leſs ſome Years . 
ago, When a very exact Computation was made of it, than 
two hundred and thirty thouſand Quintals, which were diſ- 
poſed of in Spain and Portugal, as alſo in [ta/y, more eſpe- 
cially at Leghorn, and at the Canaries, Madeira, and Cape de 
Verd lands, not to mention what is conſumed in our own 
Colonies, 

THERE are, beſides theſe, ſeveral other Fiſheries that de- 
ſerve Notice; ſuch as the Whale Fiſhery on the Coaſt of 
Long iſland, Rhode Iſland, and New York; but this is not a little 
uncertain, and the taking of what are called Sperma Ceti 
Whales, among the Iſlands of Bermudas, much more fo. 
We were once intirely poſſeſſed of the Greenland Whale 
| I Fiſhery, 
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Fiſhery, and for many Years had the moſt conſiderable Share 
in it, till gradually beat out of it by the Dutch, from whom 

we are now in a fair Way of recovering it. Our Salmon 
Fiſhery is carried on in North Britain at Aberdeen, in South 

Britain at Berwick, and in ſeveral Places in Ireland. There 
is alſo a conſiderable Fiſhery carried on in the Rivers in the 
Iſland of Net ſoundland, which was ſaid to be increaſing before 
the late War broke out, and one would imagine muſt by this 
time be grown very conſiderable. Upon the Whole, it may 
be truly affirmed, that if the Duich go much beyond us in the 
Herring Fiſhery, we alſo very much exceed them in the White 
Fiſhery ; in the Greenland they had almoſt all, and it is ſtill 
nearly the Caſe with reſpect to the /ce/and Filhery, which was 
Alſo once in our Hands, if we had known how to keep it. I 
believe it may be true, that while we loſe on one Side, we get 
on another ; but this is no Reaſon why we ſhould neglect the 
regaining of loſt Trades, and more eſpecially Fiſheries ; and 

thoſe Fiſheries particularly which lie neareſt our own Coafts, 
for theſe would infallibly furniſh us with a conſtant Supply of 
experienced, active, and healthy Sailors, that might upon any 
Emergency be employed in manning our Navy, and, by rea- 
ſonable Encouragements, might be brought to become ſo uſe- 

ful in that reſpect, as to render needleſs the oppreſſive and 
illegal Practice of taking Men by Force, | 

Bes1Des, when it is remembered, that taking and curing Fiſh 

is fo much ſhorter a Thing than digging for and melting Ore, Þ 
and at the fame time, in point of Nets, Veſlels, People, Salt, Þ 
and Caſks, not at all leſs expenſive; fo that we come ſooner 
to Market, and yet find as good a Price for this Commodity 
as for any Metal or Mineral we have; it ought to be conſi- 
dered as a great and conſtant Source of Riches, and, which is 
{till more to our Purpoſe, an incxhauſtible Source; for the 

more we have, the more we are like to have; by which ! 

mean, that there is no Danger of extending our Fiſheries too 

far. The greater they grow, the better our Fiſh will be cured; 

the more People and the more Veſſels will be employed, not 

in the catching, but in the exporting them; and at the ſame I 

time this would add to our naval Force; which F mention [ 

again, as having a particular Connection with this Subject; 

for without a naval Force, ſuch an extenſive Fiſhery as we | 

might have, could not be protected ; whereas the gradual In- 

creaſe of this natural Advantage, inſeparably annexed to our 

Situation as an Iſland, would very ſoon increaſe that Force 

to ſuch a Degree, as might withſtand all Furepe ; ſo that the 

Project 
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Project formed in the Reign of King Charles I. of eſtabliſh- 
ing a Herring Fiſhery on the Coaſt of Scotland, out of the 
Profits of which a conſtant Squadron of Men of War was 
to be maintained, does not appear to have been ill founded; 
but we ſtand in need of no ſuch Projects now; for if our 
Fiſhery be improved, Which is in our Power, and the Ex- 
portation increaſed, which would follow of courſe, this 
would augment the Balance of Trade, and the better enable 
the Nation to keep in conitant Employment an invincible 


Navy, a Thing equally ſuitable to her Intereſt and to her 
Glory. 


CHAP. VII. 


Of our Plantations, the Nature and Benefit of them explained; 
their great Importance to this Country demonſtrated; the vaſt 
Change they have made in our Affairs flated and accounted for; 
and all Oljections againſt them anſwered. 


Tr is hardly any Subject that better deſerves a young 
Man's Attention than this, Whether we conſider the Im- 


portance thereof in itſelf, and the Advantages that ariſe from 


thoroughly underſtanding it, or the Dangers that attend fall- 
ing into thoſe vulgar Errors with which Multitudes are in- 
fected, and are commonly labouring by their Diſcourſe to 
infect others. When we hear ſuch as have either reſided 
long in our Colonies, or have conſiderable Intereſts in them, 
extolling the Benefits deriving from them to Great Britain, 
and inſiſting that a reciprocal Regard is conſequently due, 
we muſt be quite at a loſs in our Judgements, in caſe we 
have no previous Conception of the Matters on which they 
inſiſt; and on the other Hand, when we ſee not only the 
Populace, but even People of better Figure, expreſſing a 
Coldneſs, and Want of Kindneſs, if not Diſdain and Con- 
tempt, for their Countrymen in thoſe Parts, as if their In- 
tereſts were as far removed from them as their Perſons ; we 
are in Danger of being carried away by the Stream, and fall- 
ing imperceptibly into a Miſtake, out of which it is a great 
Chance if ever we recover. I had Reaſon therefore to [as 
that 
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that it very much imports a young Man to acquire right No- 
tions upon this Head early, and theſe too eſtabliſhed upon 
ſound and ſolid Principles, that he may ſtand ſecure, and not 
have his Opinion ſhaken by any witty Declamations, or ſophiſ- 
tical Arguments, that are ſometimes uſed to the Diſctedit of all, 
bur very frequently employed to enſnare and miſlead us with 
reſpect to particular Plantations, 

Ir would be no very difficult Matter to ſhew from Reaſon 
alone, thatPlantations are highly beneficial, and that nothing 
can contribute more to the Riches and Welfare of any Coun- 
try, or at leaſt of any trading Country, than fixing Settlements 
in foreign Parts, and more eſpecially in ſuch a Country as 
America, where vaſt Regions may be obtained merely by elta- 
bliſhing Colonies in them. But there is no need of doing 
this, ſince Experience affords us a ſhorter and caſier Method, 
There is no Inſtance of any great trading. Nation, ancient or 
modern, that ever had this in their Power and neglected 
it; from whence we may infer, that what has been al- 
ways and every-where judged reaſonable, mult really be ſo. 
Beſides, let us conſider what rendered the Portugueſe heretofore 
rich and powerful, and what in ſome meaſure keeps them ſo 
ſtill; is it not their Plantations? If we aſked the ſame Queſtion 
with regard to Spain, we muſt receive the ſame Anſwer; and 
yet there is nothing more certain, than that both theſe Nations 

are under vaſt Inconveniencies with reſpect to their Planta- 

tions; for they draw nothing from them but in Satisfaction 
for Commodities and Manutactures, and yet the far greateſt 
Part, indeed almoſt all theſe Commodities and Manufactures, 
they purchaſe themſelves from other Nations ; notwithſtand- 
ing which prodigious Obſtacle, it is apparent, that their Plan- 
tations are not only the great and conſtant, but almoſt the ſole 
Source of their Riches. This alone, to a Man of Senſe and 
Reflection, will afford a full Conviction of the Truth of what 
has been advanced, as to the Benefit of Plantations in general. 

THERE is no ſhorter Method with reſpect to our own in 
particular, than to conſider one that has ſome ſtaple Com- 
modity, which may ſerve as a Model for the reſt; and I 
know of none that can anſwer this Purpoſe fo well as Virgi- 
nia, one of the oldeſt, beit cultivated, and moſt populous of 
our Colonies upon the Continent. It is computed that the 
Number of Souls indiſcriminately may amount in Virginia to 
about half a Million, and of theſe about onc hundred and 
twenty thouſand Men, Women, and Children, may be white, 
which ſhews tais Colony is in itſelf a Thing of prodigious Im- 

portance; 
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portance ; the next Thing is to find out what Advantages this 


Country derives from ſuch a Number of its Subjects dwelling 


there, In the firſt Place, it muſt be obſerved, that as the Value 
of Labour differs in ſeveral Parts of this Kingdom, ſo the 
Labour of a Man in moſt of the Plantations is not only as 
advantageous to his native Country as if he worked at home, 
but much more ſo: I believe, upon a moderate Computation, 
we may reckon, that ſuch a Perſon contributes to the. public 
Stock, by which I mean the Income and Wealth of the Britzh 
Nation, four Times as much. So that we may with Reaſon 
reckon, that the white People in Virginia, one with another, 
produce twelve Pounds to this Nation; the Reafon of which 
will appear, when we conlider the Nature of their Commerce 
more particularly, But beſides this, the a are of great 
Advantage to this Kingdom, though of infinitely leſs than 
white people would be, if they were employed in the ſame 
Work ; for every one of theſe poor Creatures conſumes yearly 
two Hilling-hoes, two Weeding-hoes, two Grubbing-hoes, 
beſides Axes, Saws, Wimbles, Nails, and other Iron Tools 
and Materials, On the Whole, there can be no Sort of 
Queſtion, becauſe it appears a plain Matter of Fact, that theſe 
People neceſſarily take off the Sum of one hundred and fifty 
thouſand Pounds in the Commodities of this Country. _ 
I HAvE before ſtated (agreeable to what able Authors have 
aſſerted upon this Subject) ſome general Principles of Compu- 
tation, ſuch as that every Head in this Plantation may be 
reckoned worth twelve Pounds a Vear to the Nation, which 
muſt ſeem prodigious; and indeed fo does every Thing ground- 
ed on Calculation, to ſuch as have not applied themſelves 
thereto; and ſo they always will, unleſs clearly explained, 
which is what I ſhall next attempt, as deſiring to inculcate 
uſeful Truths capable of influencing Men's Practice, and not 
write paradoxical Diſcourſes for my own and other People's 
Amuſement. In order to untie theſe Knots, we muſt conſider, 
that the People in this Colony of Virginia live exactly as we do, 
or rather more freely, in that generous, open, hoſpitable, and 
conſequently expenſive Method that prevailed here in the laſt 
Age. But as they are ſupplied both with Neceſſaries and Con- 
veniencies, with the Inſtruments of Labour, as well as the 
Means of Luxury, from England, it follows of courſe, that 
they muſt employ an infinite Number of Hands to provide theſe, 
For it is generally known, that theſe Demands-muſt be ſup- 
plied from thoſe Handicrafts and Mechanics that have moſt 
Hands in their Service, ſuch as Weavers, Shoemakers, Hatters, 
f * tTron- 
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Ironmongers, Turners, Joiners, Taylors, Cutlers, Smiths, 
Bakers, Brewers, Ropemakers, Hoſiers, and indeed all the 
Mechanics in England, their Manufactures being good Mer- 
chandize in Virginia. The Commodities ſent thither, beſides 
Linen, Silks, India Goods, Wine, and other foreign Manu- 
factures, are, Cloth, coarſe and fine Serges, Stuffs, Bays, Hats, 
and all Sorts of Haberdaſhers Ware; Hoes, Bills, Axes, Nails, 
Adzes, and other Iron Ware; Cloaths ready made, Knives, 
Biſcuit, Floar, Stockings, Shoes, Caps for Servants, and, in 
ſhort, every Thing that is made in England. 

Bur if they employ theſe People, they muſt feed them 
likewiſe, and pay them their Wages, and not only them, but 
thoſe who take the Pains to go between the Planters and 
theſe Workmen ; by which I mean the Agents, Merchants, 
or Factors, who, though fewer in Number, yet have their 
Servants and Dependents, who, from the Nature of their Em- 
ployments, expect to be paid at a better Rate, Neither is 
this all; for when Things are made and brought to the 
Factor, they are never the nearer to the Planter in Virginia, 
but muſt be put into the Hands of a new Set of People, who 
are to be paid for the Carriage of them. So that now I think 
the moſt common Capacity may underſtand how the L2bour 
of every Head in-any Plantation muſt be worth four Times as 
much to the Community of his Mother Country as if he 
wrought at home; for it he ſpends ſo much, and pays for 
what he has, both of which are undeniable, his Labour muſt 
produce ſo much. This ſhews the Benefit of Plantations to 
their Mother-Country ; and I hope there is no need to ſay, 
that this ſhews how much Regard and Keſpect is due from 
thoſe who manage the Affairs of the Mother-Country, to thoſe 
who live and labour for her in the Plantations. But becauſe 
it is not impoſſible we may err a little in the Meaſure of theſe 
Computations, and as I am far from deſiring to magnify theſe 
Advantages beyond the Truth, I ſhall lay it down as a Thing 
certainly to be depended upon, that every white Perſon in 
Virginia, one with another, is worth to this Nation Ten 
Pounds, which will make the Value of the whole Plantation 
equal to an Annuity of 1,200,000 J. to Great Britain. 

Tris, I think, is already in a great Meaſure demonſtrated : 
But as I am yery ſenſible that many People will {till think, 
full Satisfaction is not given upon this Head, if they are not 


ſhewn how this, or at leaſt the greateſt Part of it, is received; 


that we may not do Things by Halves, my next Care ſhall 
" be 
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be to remove this Difficulty likewiſe. In order to which, we 
muſt confider, that the Trade of this Colony, as well as that 
of Maryland, conſiſts almoſt intirely of Tobacco; for though 
the Country would produce ſeveral excellent Commodities fit 
for Trade, yet the Planters are ſo wholly bent on planting 
Tobacco, that they ſeem to have laid aſide all Thoughts of 
other Improvements, This Trade is brought to ſuch Perfec- 
tion, that the Virginia Tobacco, eſpecially the ſweet-ſcented, 
which grows on York River, is reckoned the beſt in the World, 
and what is generally vended in England for the Home Con- 
ſumption ; the other Sorts, called Oronoac, and that of Mary- 
land, are hotter in the Mouth, but they turn to as good Ac- 
count, being in Demand in Holland, Denmark, Sweden, and 
Germany ; it is therefore from this Commodity that we are to 
look for the beſt Part of that vaſt Sum which we have men- 
tioned ; and if 'we proceed diligently, and with Attention, I 
dare fay we ſhall not ſearch in vain. 

In Time of Peace, I am perſuaded, from ſeveral different 
Calculations, and from the Compariſon of the Informations 1 
have ſought and received from ſuch as are, or ought to be, 
beſt acquainted with theſe Matters, that there is very little 
leſs than one hundred thouſand Hogſheads of Tobacco ex- 
ported every Year from this Colony ; that between three and 
four hundred Ships are employed in this Trade, and upwards 
of four thouſand Seamen. If we take Things upon this Foot, 
then the hundred thouſand Hogſheads of Tobacco will produce 
about the Sum at which I have fixed the Produce of this Co- 
lony to the Nation; but it may be ſaid, that, if we take Jo- 
bacco for the Commodities and Manufactures that we fend 
to Virginia, it differs very widely from an Annuity, and that, 
inſtead of receiving 1,200,000 I. from the Perſons inhabiting 
this Plantation, we return them the moſt valuable Things we 
have, for 60,000,000 Pounds of Tobacco, which in itſelf is 
np Neceſſary of Life, and which we might very well do with- 
out. Thus we are all at Sea again, and it is my Buſineſs 
to ſet us once more on Shore; and, if I am able to clear up 
this laſt Miſt, I hope there will for ever after be fair Weather 
tor the Plantations. 

THe Solution of this Difficulty, ſo as not to leave the leaſt 
Shadow of Doubt, is very far from being a Thing extremely 
hard. Let us conſider that Tobacco was in Uſe amongſt us 
long before it was cultivated, or at leaſt brought to Perfec- 
tion, as appears by King James I. writing a Book againſt it; 
what we uſed came hither from Brazil, or from the Spaniſh 
Plantations, and was actually fold here from four to ſeven- 
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teen Shillings a Pound. In caſe the Conſumption of To 
bacco had become equal to what it is now, and we had been 
furniſhed with it by ee it would have carried off all 
our Commodities and Manufactures into the Bargain; but 
ſuppoſe it had fallen to five Shillings a Pound only, this alone 
would have coſt us ſeven Millions either in Goods or in 
Money. I am very ſenſible that the Suppoſition is ill found- 
ed, and that Tobacco at five Shillings a Pound could not 
have grown into general Uſe, but into frequent and common 
Uſe it would have grown; and therefore it muſt have coſt us 
a great deal; whence it may be juſtly inferred, that our 
Home Conſumption is ſo much ſaved as the Value amounts 
to. Beſides this, we export annually forty thouſand Hogſ- 
heads, which produces us generally three hundred thouſand 
Pounds, the net annual Income of one Commodity brought 
over from one of our Colonies. By this Sample let us judge 
of the reſt, for we cannot pretend to inſiſt upon any other in 
this Chapter, 

ALL the other Colonies, Settlements, and Eſtabliſhments, 
which we have in different Parts of the World, contribute 
in like Manner, but in different Proportions, to take off the 
Commodities and Manufacturcs, to employ the People, to 
increaſe the Shipping, and to extend the Trade of this Nation; 
and with this ſingular and valuable Advantage, that fo long as 
we behave towards them with the Duty and Tenderneſs of a 
Parent, it is imply impoſſible that this Trade ſhould fail us, 
or that we ſhould Joſe any Part of our Plantation Commerce, 
which 1s augmenting every Day, We have already enume- 
rated the principal 88 we have from thence, and 
ſhewn how they become, when wrought, to all Intents and 
Purpoſes, our own Manufactures ; ſo that the People in the 
Colonies, and their Slaves, where they have Slaves, undergo 
all the Drudgery and Labour, while we ſubſiſt our own People 
by the Manufacture of their Commodities, and draw from 
thence annually immenſe Profits, in which the People of the 
Plantations have no Share whatſoever, Such are the Preroga- 
tives of a Mother-Country, and ſuch and fo great the Benefits 
ſhe reaps by being ſo! 

Bur it may poſhbly be infinuated, that aur Colonies drain 
us of a Multitude of People; that the Number of its Inha- 
bitants is both the Strength and Riches of the Country; and 
that therefore whatever our Advantages in this Way may be, 
it is not impoſſible that ti]] greater Advantages would have 
accrued, if theſe People had remained in Britain. But in 
this there lies a great Fallacy ; for the Truth of the Matter is, 
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that in a Country like ours, where Trade and Manufactures 
flouriſh, Colonies are ſo far from being a Drain, that they real- 
iy procure, or at leaſt are one principal Cauſe of augment- 
ing our People; and though at firſt Sight this may look like a 
Paradox, yet, when attentively conſidered, the Reaſons offered 
to ſupport it will ſhew that it is a Truth. The People we 
have in the Plantations conſume more Goods of the Growth 
and Manufacture of this Iſland, than if they were at home; 
this creates a Demand that heightens Wages, and this again 
attracts People from other Nations. Beſides, our Plantations, 
generally ſpeaking, draw off in the Beginning only ſuch Sort 
of People as either would not, or could not, have ſtaid at 
home; and therefore, inſtead of loſing ſo many as went thi- 
ther, we really keep them and their Poſterity b this very 
means, As to thoſe again that have gone over ſince with a 
View to raiſe their Fortune by theirInduſtry, we can no more 
be ſaid to loſe them, than if they had removed from one Part 
of this Iſland to the other; and the Fact, when truly tated, is, 
that by going to the Plantations, ſettling and improving there, 
they have done as much more Good than they could poſſibly 
have done by ſtaying at home. Nor is this all; for as no ſuch 
Evil as this Drain of People is pretended to be has been ever 
yet felt, ſo it is not at all likely that it ever will; for the ve 
ſame Cauſes that excite a Diſpoſition to go and ſettle in the 
Colonies muſt be ever productive of beneficial Conſequences 
to the Mother-Country fo long as this Relation between them 
continues, . that is, bs hes as we continue a trading Country, 
and a maritime Power. | 
AFTER having thus examined into the Reaſon of the Thing, 
and ſhewn how great a Probability there 1s that this — 
Objection that has been, or can be made, has really no Foun- 
dation; let us next have recourſe to Experience, for if 
that concurs with our Reaſonings, we muſt certainly be in 
the right. In the firſt Place let us aſk, What was the Con- 
dition of this Country before we had any Plantations? The 
Anſwer drawn from Hiſtory and Obſervation muſt be to 
this Effet: At the Time Queen Elizabeth entered upon the 
Government, the Cuſtoms produced thirty-ſix thouſand 
Pounds a Year; at the Reſtoration, they were Jett to farm 
tor four hundred thouſand Pounds, — produced conſide- 
rably above double that Sum before the Revolution. The 
People of London, before we had any Plantations, and but 
very little Trade, were computed at about one hundred thou- 
ſand: at the Death of Queen Elizabeth, they were inereaſed 
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to one hundred and wy thouſand, and are now about fix 


Times that Number. In thoſe Days we had not only our 
naval Stores, but our Ships, from our Neighbours. Germany 
furniſhed us with all Things made of Metal, even to Nails; 
Wine, Paper, Linen, and a thouſand other Things, came 
from France. . Portugal furniſhed us with Sugars; all the Pro- 
duce of America was poured upon us from Spain; and the Ve- 
netiaus and Genoeſe retailed to us the Commodities of the _ 
Indies at their own Price. In ſhort, the legal Intereſt of Mo- 
ney was Twelve per Cent. and the common Price of our Land 
ten or twelve Years Purchaſe. We may add, that our Manu- 
factures were few, and thoſe but indifferent; the Number of 
Engliſb Merchants very ſmall, and our Shipping much inferior 
to what now belong to the Northern Colonies, Theſe are 
plain and certain Facts : But as ſoon as we began to extend 
our Trade, and to make Settlements abroad, the Face of our 
Affairs changed, the Inhabitants of the City of Landon were 
doubled by the End of the laſt Period, and are again doubled 
before the End of this; our Shipping increaſed in a ſtill greater 
Proportion; we coined, within twenty Years after that Queen's 
Death, about five Millions at the Tower ; in twenty Years af- 
ter that, ſeven ; and in the next twenty Years, eight; which 
are indubitable Proofs that we had gained a prodigious Balance 


of Trade in our Favour. 


THE next Point I ſhall conſider is, Mat our Condition 
has been fmce? And with reſpect to this I may boldly af- 
firm, that it has altered for the better, almoſt to a Degree 


beyond Credibility or Computation. Our Manufactures are 


prodigiouſly increaſed, chiefly by the Demand for them in 
the Plantations, where they at leaſt take off one half, and 
furniſh us with many valuable Commodities for Exporta- 
tion, Inſtead of taking the Quantities we were wont to do 
of Goods from other Nations, we actually export thoſe very 
Goods, and ſometimes to the very ſame Nations. Sugar, 
Rum, and Tobacco, are the Sources of private Wealth and 
public Revenue, which would have been ſo many Drains that 
would have beggared us, had they not been raiſed in our 
Plantations, It is no Jonger in the Power of the Ruſſians 


to make us pay what they pleaſe for Flax and Hemp. The 
Swedes cannot compel us to pay their own Price, and that too 
in ready Money, for Pitch and Tar; nor would it be in their 
. Fower to diſtreſs us, ſhould they attempt it, by raifing the 
Price of Copper and Iron. Logwood is ſunk ſeventy-five per 
Cent; Indigo, and other dying Materials, are in our a 
an 
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and at moderate Prices. In ſhort, the Advantages are infinite 
that redound to us from our American Empire, Where we have 
at leaſt a Million of Britiſb Subjects, and between fifteen hun- 
dred and two thouſand Sail of Ships conſtantly employed. Such 
have been the Fruits, ſuch is the Condition of our Plantations; 
and let any Man doubt of the Benefits reſulting from them to 
this Nation if he can; or, when he reflects on the Numbers 
maintained here by their Induſtry, and even by their Luxury, 
let him deny, or envy their Wealth, if it is in his Power, 


/ 
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Of Navigation and Shipping, the great Advantages ariſing from 
them to all Nations in general, and to ours in particular; 
with ſome Obſervations on the natural Advantages of one Coun- 
try over another in theſe Reſpecis. 


HE, Advantages of Shipping and Navigation have been 
T more than once incidentally mentioned already; but 
it was neceſſary to beſtow an intire Chapter upon theſè Sub- 
jects, that the Importance of them might the more clearly 
appear. Navigation is a Thing of ſuch Conſequence, that, if 
it be proſecuted with Vigour and Application, it may prove 
the Means of eſtabliſhing Commerce, and of ſuſtaining and 
preſerving it even where Commodities are wanting. I have 
already ſhewn that this is the great Advantage of the Dutch, 
but at the ſame time an Advantage attended with many In- 
ſecurities, It does indeed Honour to the Abilities and Dili- 
m- of a People, that, without deriving from Nature either 

aterials for Building or Naval Stores, the exceeds all other 
Nations in Shipping; but at the ſame Time there is no Diffi- 
culty in foreſeeing the Condition of that Nation muſt be 
liable to great Alterations; for whatever is violent and con- 
frary to Nature, cannot laſt long ; and thoſe are ſhallow Poli- 
ticians, who fancy that Solidity and Strength ariſe from a 
ſudden and vigorous Growth, whereas States that become 
ſoon formidable ſoon paſs the Prime of Life, It muſt how- 
ever be allowed, that, while Navigation can be kept up, there 
is no Danger that Trade will fail, or even decline, It is b 
this Means that the whole World is connected, and all the 
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different Parts of it correſpond one with another. It is this 


Correſpondence that introduces new Commodities, and ſets 
on foot freſh Manufactures, The China Ware of that fa- 
mous Empire, and Fapan, have certainly coft Europe large 
Sums of Money, but theſe have in a good Meaſure been 
compenſated by the Potteries which a Spirit of Imitation 
has produced in various Countries, but in Holland, England, 
and France particularly. In the ſame Manner the Cotton 
Manufactures of the Indies have produced the like in Eu- 
rope; and there is the utmoſt Certainty that the Silk Trade is 


ſpread even hither by Degrees, from China, where it was ori- 


ginally cultivated. 

I'T appears therefore that Navigation has a double Advan- 
tage; it enables the Inhabitants of the Country where it flou- 
riſhes to export hat they have, and to import what they have 
not. Nay, it does ſtill more, for it veſts in them a Power 
of procuring Commodities from one Place, and, after manu- 
facturing them at home, exporting them to another; and a 
little Practice of this Sort begets ſuch a Genius fax Com- 
merce, that ſuch as are accuſtomed to it are continually 
inventing new Methods for augmenting the Number of Ad- 
vantages they derive from thence, and repairing the Defi- 
ciencies which ariſe in Length of Time, and from that Vi- 
ciſſitude to which all Things in this World are liable. They 
have a conſtant Knowledge of the Wants of other Coun- 
tries, and the Means by which they may be ſupplied ; and 
this gives them vaſt Opportunities of enriching themſelves, 
merely by being the Agents and Carriers between thoſe who 
ſuffer from Indigence, and ſuch as are bleſſed with Abundance, 
Theſe People avail themſelves of the Condition of both, for 
they ſell in Proportion to the Neceſſities of thoſe that buy, what 
they purchaſe cheap from thoſe who fold cheap, becauſe they 
had Plenty, By frequent Voyages to the ſame Country they 
find Means to tranſport from thence ſkilful Artiſts to their 
own, where, by the Application of their Talents, they diſcover 
Treaſures that had long lain hid from the Natives themſelves ; 


and by the Propofal of great * they engage in like 


Manner the ableſt Manufacturers to deſert the Place of their 
Birth for another, where they may thrive more and labour leſs. 
By the ſame Method they extend that Navigation with the 
Value of which they are ſo well acquainted, and thus transfer 
the Advantages long reaped by others to themſelves. It was 
by a Man they releaſed out of Priſon at Liſban that the Dutch 
vere firſt taught the Route to the Eaſt-Indies by the Cape of 
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Good Hope; and they were indebted to EnglihPilots for the firſt 
Voyages they made to the //e/- Indies, and alfa to Japan. 
WHILE we were Strangers hcre to Navigation, our Coun- 
try was thin of People, we lived as it were upon the main 
Stock, A few Staple Commodities, and a very few Manu- 
factures, were all we had; and, when taken off by Foreigners, 
they furniſhed us with what they thought fit, and almoſt 
at their own Rates. But when once Nevigition began to 
thrive, when inſtead of freighting other People's Ships, we 
bought Veſlels of our own, and our People began to take 
aLiking to the Sea, the State of Things was quickly 3 ; 
we brought home the Product of other Countries at a ſmall 
Expence, in compariſon of what they coſt us; and, by open- 
ing different Markets, found Means to vend what we 
carried out, at much higher Rates. This Intercourſe did 
not continue long before it introduced an Alteration of Man- 
ners, a Change in our Habits, Furniture, Building, and Way 
of Living ; in ſhort, it multiplied our Wants, and the Defire 
of ſupplying them begot Plenty, As we imported many 
hings from abroad, that were entirely new and ſtrange, 
ſo we found many Things at home of ſmall] Value which 
were in high Eſteem abroad, In proceſs of Time we 
looked more cloſely into the Cauſes why other Nations were 
rich, and, having found them, we began to imitate their Ma- 
nufactures, and improve their Inventions. In reſpect to the 
latter, we were remarkably happy, and this very ſoon en- 


abled us to excel in the former. Thus we learn from one 


Nation to weave, from another to dye, and from a third to 
vary our Manufactures from Cloths into Stuffs. We learn 
from the Germans Clock and Watch-Work; we brought 
the Art of making Glaſs from Italy); and by the Dutch we 
were inſtructed in the curious Myſtery of caſting Types for 
Printing; in all which we now are equal, and in the two firſt, 
without Controverſy, ſuperior to our Maſters ; nor ſhould 1 
heſitate in affirming the ſame of the laſt, if it depended not 
upon a ſingle Hand, whoſe Dexterity ſeems to be above the 
Reach of Imitation. . 
Ir is by our Progreſs in Navigation that we have re- 
alized and ſecured the Advantages Nature inveſted us with 
by our Situation. By this means every Harbour, every little 
Port, Inlet, and Creek, is become a new Benefit, as it opens 
a Paſſage for what we want to ſend abroad, and an En- 
trance to whatever we would bring home. To this we owe 
the happy Diſtribution of our Trade, ſo that every Branch 


of it is, or may be managed to the utmoſt Advantage, 
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it is ſcarce poſſible for any Wind to blow that does not carry 
Veſſels from one Port, and bring them into another; in ſhort, 
Navigation may be conſidered as the Chanel thro' which all 
our Commerce circulates; and from hence we may learn of 
how great Importance it is that it ſhould be free and un- 
diſturbed ; from hence we ſee, that whatever clogs or im- 
pedes it muſt be an univerſal Detriment ; for it is with the 
Bady Politic as with the Natural Body, if the Circulation 
ſuffers, it can never be found ; and from hence we alſo diſ- 
cover, that whatever promotes Navigation, promotes the ge- 
neral Intereſt of the Nation, as Trade depends upon it, and 
upon Trade the Value of our Houſes, our Lands, and their 
Produce, 

To enter into the Hiſtory of our Shipping would lead us 
into a very large Field, which, though curious and enter. 
taining, would not contribute to infiruct us much; yet a few 
Touches upon this Hiſtory may be very proper. Our Ship- 
ping, in the Days of the Norman Kings, could be but very 
inconſiderable; for in Queen Elizabeth's Time, that is, in 
1575, 1 find that the whole Royal Navy conſiſted of but 
twenty-four Ships, the Jargeſt of which was the Triumph, 
of the Burthen of one thouſand Tons, the ſmalleſt was 
called the George, and was under ſixty Tons; I likewiſe 


find, that all the Shipping in England above the Burthen of 


forty Tons, and below that of an hundred Tons, amounted 
only to fix hundred and fifty-fix Veſſels; and thoſe of an hun- 
ered Tons and upwards, of all Sizes, amounted to one hun- 
dred and thirty-hve, The Whole of our Naval Force (for 
not only all the Ships in the Queen's Service, in A. D. 1588, 
or ſhe could hire, but. as many more, were fitted out at 
the Expence of the Inhabitants of Sea Ports, and other pri- 
vate Perſons) yet amounted in the Whole but to one hun- 
dred and forty-three, including Tenders, Storeſhips, and 
Veſſels of all Sizes, great and ſmall, In the Reign of Kin 
fone there were nine Snips of War added to the Royal 

avy; and whereas at the Death of Queen Elizabeth the 
Navy might conſiſt of ſixteen thouſand 'I ons, at the Death 
of King James it amounted to twenty-three thouſand, In 
his Reign Ship-building was brought to a great Perfection 


by the famous Phineas Pett, who, after a liberal Education 


in the Univerſity, applied himſelf with vaſt Succeſs to this 
curious Art, in which he arrived at much greater Perfection 
than any Man in his Time. Before the breaking out of the 
Civil Wars our Navy was conſiderably increaſed ; and this 
I take to be the cleareſt Proof of the Increaſe of our Ship- 
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ing and Navigation, which always au ted in the ſame 
ook, the Cauſes of which we —— explain, becauſe 


the Thing ſpeaks itſelf. | 

Ar the Time of the Reſtoration our Fleet was very con- 
ſiderable, and, on account of the Dutch War that followed 
ſoon after, was greatly 1 In the Year 1670, the 
Lord Keeper Bridgman affirmed, that, for ten Years paſt, the 
annual Charge of the Navy amounted to half a Million ; and 
in 1678 the Royal Navy conſiſted of eighty-three Ships, of 
which fifty eight were of the Line of Battle; and at this 
Time Sir Milliam Petty computes, that the Exports of this 
Nation amounted to ten Millions a Year. The Balance of 
our Trade is by Dr. Davenant fixed at this time to two Mil- 
lions, and indeed it could not be leſs, At theRevolution the 
Royal Navy conſiſted of one hundred ſeventy-three Sail, great 
and ſmall, carrying in the W hole about ſeven thoufand Guns. 
Since that time it has been continually increaſing, ſo that, 
according to an Abſtract made not long ſince, it amounts 
to three hundred twenty-two Sail, carrying twelve thouſand 
two hundred and ſeventy Pieces of Cannon; and, if all were 
in Commiſſion, and manned to their full Complement, they 
would amount to eighty three thouſand four hundred Seamen. 
We may from hence form ſome Idea of the vaſt Augmentation 
of our Navigation andShipping in general, which without all 
Doubt has = if not exactly, yet nearly in Proportion to 
that of our Fleet, 

THERE is yet another Kind of Computation which may be 
of great Uſe to a young Reader, and that ariſes from the Com- 
pariſon that may be made between the maritime Powers of 
Europe; a Point that has very often and very juſtly exerciſ- 
cd the Thoughts of the greateſt Men. Sir Halter Raleigh 
made a very ingenious Calculation of the maritime Power of 
Europe in his Time; and Sir William Petty from better Lights 
gave us another Calculation, which has been conlidered as the 
Standard ever ſince. He thought that the Dutch had about 
ooo, ooo Ton in Shipping, Great Britain 500, ooo, Sweden 
Denmark, and the Trading-Towns in Germany, 250,000 ; 
Pertugal and Italy 250,000 likewiſe, and France about 
100,000, But ſince that Time, Things have altered very 
much, hoth with reſpect to us and other Powers, inſomuch that 
Im fully perſuaded, that our Shipping was, before the break- 
ing out of the late War, at leaſt double to what it might 
de at the Concluſion of the Peace of Utricht. It is, I muit 
freely acknowledge, a very difficult Thing to pretend to give, 
V/ith any Degree of Exactneſs, the preſent Proportions of ma- 
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ritime Power; however, till a better can be formed, I flatter 
myſelf the following Table may have its Uſes. 


Ir the Shipping of Europe be divided into twenty Parts, 
then, 


Great Britain, &c. hath - - - - - - 6 
The United Provinces - - - - - - - - - 6 
The Subjects of the Northern Crowns - - - - 2 
The trading Cities of Germany, and the Auſtrian Ne- 
therlands DTT % - o' o o- 1 
r 2 
_ and Portugal = = - - =- - - - - - 2 
rah, and the reſt of Europe 1 


THe Grounds upon which this Calculation ſtands would 
require a great deal of Room to explain: And, after all, it 
might prove no eaſy Thing to perſuade ſuch as are acquainted 
with the Commerce only of this or that particular Country, 
to admit that the Computation is fairly made ; but however, 
it will I dare fay be found, that ſuch as are concerned for 

— will allow the Table to be right 
enough as to the reſt, which is as much as = one can well 


expect. It muſt be alſo allowed, that as theſe Proportions are 


continually varying more or leſs, ſo a Computation of this 
Kind cannot long continue very near the Truth ; but as theſe 
Defects are in the Nature of the Thing, and not at all in the 
Computation itſelf, this is a reaſonable Excuſe ; and beſides, 


with reſpect to the End for which it is here produced, it is ſuffi- 


ciently uſeful, as it will ſerve to give a general Notion of this 
Matter, and, by ſhewing its Importance, put the Reader upon 
ſuch an Inquiry as may enable him to rectify any Errors 
that Time and Chance, which happen to all Things, may 
introduce. 
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CRAP. 1x... 
A View of the foreign Trade of Great-Britain, fhewing the ſeve- 


ral Countries to which we export, and from which we import, 
Commodities and Manufaftures ; with ſome Objervations and 
Remarks on the Nature of the Commerce carried on to and from 
the ſeveral Countries therein mentioned, 


HE Deſign of this Chapter is no more than to exhibit 
the Heads of a General Hiſtory of Britzh Commerce, 
and to trace the Out- lines of a prodigious Structure; that, af- 
ter having made himſelf acquainted with the general Principles 
relating to Trade and Navigation, and ſeen how far they are 
capable of png to the Welfare of any People, it ver 
be alſo in the Power of the Peruſer to have a Glimpſe at lea 
of the great End to which this is directed, and acquire ſome 
Idea of what makes ſuch a mighty Noiſe in the World, I mean 
the Britiſh Commerce. A Thing, which, attentively and diſ- 
jnctly conſidered, will appear to be in the ſmall Number of 
oſe which Fame has endeavoured to magnify in vain; and 
yet there is nothing more true, than that almoſt every tingle 
Branch of it is very capable of Improvement; ſo capable, that 
I make noScruple of affirming the Commerce of Britain might 
be raiſed as much beyond what it is now, as it has been carried 
beyond what it was at the time of the Reſtoration. A Work 
worthy the Attention, and which would well reward the Pains, 
of our diſintereſted Patriots and virtuous Miniſters. Let us 
at preſent overlook the future Proſpect, and content ourſelves 
with conſidering it as it is, 

THe Commerce between Great-Britain and the Countries 
ſubject to the Grand Signor is carried on by the Merchants 
incorporated into the Levant or Tur Company, now opened 
in ſuch a Manner by a late Statute, as to be more capable of 
anſwering National Purpoſes, without leſſening the particular 
Advantages which Turky Merchants ought in Juſtice to 
enjoy, The Commodities we export are chiefly Lead, Tin, 


and Iron; and of our Woollen Manufactures, Broad Cloth 


and Long Ells. It is alſo ſaid, that our Merchants ſend 
thither French and Liſbon Sugars, as well as Bullion, We 
take in Return raw Silk in great Quantities, which how- 
ever is only proper for the Shute of our Damaſk aud other 
coloured Silks; will alfo ſerve for making Stockings, Galloons, 
and Silver and Gold Lace; but is not proper for the Warp of 
any Silk, nor even for the Wocf of ſome of the finer Sorts, 

We 
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We import alſo Grogram Yarn, Dying Stuffs of various Kinds, 
Drugs, Soap, Leather, Cotton, Fruit, Oil, Sc. While the 
War continued, it was a great Help to us in this Trade, as 
the French are our principal Competitors therein; and, as they 
ſuffered very ſeverely not only by Captures, but by the high 
Inſurance they paid on all the Goods they exported, ſo they 
could not but come very dear to Markets, and perhaps we 
preſerve {till ſome of the Advantages then acquired. 

Wr export to /taly, of our own Commodities, Tin and 
Lead, great Quantities of Fiſh, ſuch as Pilchards, Herrings, 
Salmon, Cod, &c. various Kinds of Ea/?-India Goods; and 
of our Manufactures, Broad Cloths, Long Ells, Bays, Drug- 
gets, Camblets, and other Stuffs; as alſo Leather and other 

Things. We import from thence prodigious Quantities of 
Silk, raw, thrown, and wrought; Wine, Oil, Soap, Olives, 
Dying Stuffs, Sc. It is from this Country, and more eſpe- 
cially from the Dominions of his Sardinian Majeſty, that we 
have the fine Silk called Organzine, which is thrown by an 
Engine much truer than it can be by Hand, of which we have 
one, and but one, at Derby. That Prince however has taken 
Care to-preſerve to his Subjects this precious Commodity in 
its full Exient; for we have no Piedmont Silk raw, and what 
we have we pay for in ready Money at a very high Rate. 
This therefore makes the Balance of 3 and the Change 
of Maſters, at leaſt in the maritime Part of Itah, a Thing of 
very great Conſequence to Great- Britain ; and as ſuch it ought 
always to be conſidered by our Miniſters, and, if poſſible, in 
no other Light. 

WE export to Spain Tin, Lead, Corn, Sc. Pilchards, 
Herrings, Cod, and other Kinds of Fiſh ; of our Manufac- 
tures, Broad Cloth, Druggets, 7 8 and Stuffs of various 


Kinds, as alſo a great Variety of different Goods, which are 


re-ſhipped by them from Cadzz to their Colonies in Ame» 
rica. On the other hand, we import from Spain Wine, 
Oil, and Fruit, Wool, Indico, Cochineal, and other Drugs. 
It appears from hence, that if the Spaniards are good Cul- 
tomers to us, we are alſo the beſt Cuſtomers they have; for 
it is thought we take off Two-thirds of their Commodities; 
ſo that, conſidering them as a Nation, nothing can diltreſs 
the Spaniards ſo much as War with the Engliſh. It is very 
true, that in Time of Peace we draw a conſiderable Balance 
from thence in Specie or in Bullion; but at the ſame time 


we furniſh them with the Commodities that are moſt neceſ- © 


ſary, with the Manufactures that bring them this Bullion, 
and take alſo vaſt Quantities of Commodities that muſt 
WII 
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wiſe lie upon their Hands ; whereas the French furniſh them 
with many Trifles, as well as ſome coſtly Manufactures, for 
which they are paid wholly in Silver. Hence it appears, that 
it is the mutual Intereſt of Spain and Britain to deal with each 
other; and, if this was thoroughly inculcated, it would enrich 
us and ſerve them. | 

W᷑ export to Portugal Tin, Lead, Corn, Fiſh, and almoſt 
all of our Commodities; as alſo Broad Cloths, Druggets, Bays, 
Stuffs, Leather, and many other Manufactures ;- we take from 
them Wine, Oil, Salt, and Fruit ; ſo that though it is generally 
ſuppoſed the Balance of this Trade is as much in our Fayour 
28 any, yet the Portugueſe find their Account in it; for, in the 
firſt Place, we take almoſt all the Commodities they export, 
and for which, if we did not take them, they could hardly find 
another Market; and we furniſh them with the beſt Part of 
thoſe Things they export to the Brazils, and thereby draw that 
immenſe Treaſure yearly, which, for its Bigneſs, renders Por- 
tugal one of the richeſt Countries in Europe, Belides, theſe 
reciprocal Advantages have made ſuch a Connection between 
our Intereſts, that upon all Occaſions we have been ready to 
eſpouſe thoſe of Portugal, and to protect her from the only 
Power ſhe has Reaſon to fear, by the timely Interpoſition of 
our maritime Force, 

We export to France Tin, Lead, Corn, Horn Plates, and 
great Quantities of Tobacco, ſome Flannels, and very little 
elſe of our Manufactures, We take from thence, in Time 
of Peace, Wine, Brandy, Linen, Lace, Cambricks, Lawns 
(unleſs our late Acts can keep them out), and an infinite 
Number of other Things which are run in upon us, and 
whatever elſe the French are pleaſed to direct; whence it ap- 
pears, that of all others the French Commerce 1s to us the 
molt dangerous and deſtructive, : 

Wx export to Flanders Tin, Lead, and ſome Iron Ware, 
as alſo Sugar and Tobacco; of our Manufactures, Serges, 
ſome Flannels, and a few Stuffs. On the other hand, we 
take from them fine Lace, Cambricks, Laws, Linen, Tape, 
Inkles, and other Goods of that Kind, to a very great Value; 
ſo that there ſeems to be no Doubt that the Balance of this 
Trade is conſiderably againſt us, which is chiefly owing to 
the Prohibition of our Cloth ; and therefore, if any Thing be 
worthy our ſeeking on the Continent, it is the Port of O/erd, 
with a ſmall Diftri& about it, which at the fame "Time would 
be of Service to our Allies, and might contribute to repair the 
Expences we have been at in our teveral Land Wars. This 
I mention only incidentally, 3 
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Wx ſend to Germany Tin, Lead, and many other Commo- 
dities; Tobacco, Sugar, Ginger, and all Kinds of Eaft- India 
Goods. Of our Woollen Manufactures, ſome of almoſt every 
Kind we make. On the other hand, we take from them Tin 
Plates, Linen, Kid Skins, and ſeveral other Things. The 
Balance of this Trade is looked upon to be very much in our 
Favour, but it might be made ſtill more; for in many Places 
of late they have prohibited different Kinds of our Manufac 
tures, and in ſome they have prohibited all. But in our 
TT reaties of Subſidy, if we had an Article to prevent or remove 
ſuch Prohibitions, it would be but reaſonable : For as we pay 
the Germans for fighting their own Battles, they might me- 
thinks in Return allow a free Vent to our Manufactures, and, 
as they are ſure of taking our Money, give us a Chance at leaſt 
for ſeeing ſome of theirs, | 


Wx have a great Trade with D-nmark and Norway, but we 


export very little; a ſmall Quantity of Tobacco, and a few 
coarſe Woollen Goods is all ; but we are forced to tack to 
theſe, Crown-pieces and Guineas, to pay for Timber and 
Iron; and the Matter is not at all mended, but on the con- 
trary grows worſe, if, inſtead of exporting our Wealth, we 
ſtay till the Danes come and fetch it, for then we not only pay 
for their Goods, but the Freight alſo; and this Evil it ſeems 
is not in our Power to cure at preſent. 

Wx carry on the fame Kind of loſing Trade to Sweden, 
where it is a Maxim of State to beat out as much as poflible 
all our Commodities and Manufactures; and this has been ſo 
ſteadily purſued, that it is now pretty near done, and Gold and 
Silver are almoſt our only Exports. Copper, Iron, and Naval 
Stores, are the Goods we bring from thence, to the Amount 
of about three hundred thouſand Pounds a Year. We were 
formerly under a Neceſſity of doing this; becauſe their Goods 
muſt be had, and could be had no where elſe. At preſent 
it is otherwiſe ; we might have all theſe at much more reaſona- 
ble Rates from our own Plantations, which is much the ſame 
Thing as having them at home; ſo that one well-conſidered 
Act of Parliament would free us from this Inconveniency, 
keep ſo much ready Money in the Kingdom, and keep a 
Nation from thriving by our Trade, who have for a long 
Space of Time ſhewn very little Regard for our Friend- 
ſhip. | 

WE export to Ruſſia Tin, Lead, and other Commodi- 
ties, a great Quantity of Tobacco; and of our Manufactures, 
coarſe Cloths, Long Ells, Worſted Stuffs, c. On the other 
hand, we import from thence, Tallow, Furs, 1 
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Aſhes, Hemp, Flax, Linen, Ruſſia Leather, c. Our Trade 
to this Country is managed by a Company the beſt conſtituted 
and the beſt conducted of any that we have; for any Merchant 
may be admitted into it for a very ſmall Conſideration, and 
the Meaſures they purſue are ſuch as prove highly beneficial, 
and never can do any Harm. The Trade through this Em- 
pire into Perſia may become a Thing of great Conſequence, 
as it will furniſh us with that Sort of Silk which we want 
moſt at an eaſy Price, and may be attended with other Ad- 
vantages that we have not Room to explain. | 

We export to Holland almoſt all the Commodities and 
Manufactures that we have, as well as moſt of our Planta- 
tion Goods, and of thoſe we bring from the Levart and the 
Eaft-Indies. We import prodigious Quantities of fine Linen, 
Threads, Tapes, Inkles, Whale-fins, Braſs Battery, Cinna- 
mon, Mace, Cloves, Drugs, and Dying Stuffs, &c. Yet 
with reſpect to the fair Trade we have a large Balance; the 
only Doubt is, how far this may be abated by the great In- 
duſtry of thoſe deteſtable Miſcreants the Smugglers, who gain 


their Bread and raiſe Fortunes by a ſteady Purſuit of their 


private Intereſts, at the Expence of the Public; ſo that, be- 
ing our moſt dangerous Enemies from their Practices, there is 
no Kind of Injuſtice in puniſhing them as Outlaws, and 
looking upon them as Traitors. 

Wiru reſpect to our African Trade, it is certainly of the 
higheſt Importance to the Nation, for it creates a vaſt Expor- 
tation of our Commodities and Manufactures, and produces 
a large Balance in Bullion from the Spaniards, as well as in 
Gold-duſt, Red-wood, Ivory, and other valuable Commodi- 
ties, ſome of which are re-exported ; but above all it ſupplies 
our Plantations with Negroes, which is a Thing of prodigious 
Conſequence, The old African Company of England, once 
the moſt flouriſhing and profitable of all our Companies, and, 
but for bad Management within, and Party Prejudice without, 
might have continued ſo, has been at length diſſolved by Par- 
liament, and the Commerce put into a new Channel, which 
either anſwers, or will be made to anſwer, national Purpoſes ; 
ſince no Commerce can more nearly concern Great Britain 
and her Colonies than this does, and ſcarce any is ſo much 
the Subject of foreign Envy. 

Tre Eaft- India Trade is a prodigious Thing, and of great 
Benefit to the Nation, though we export chiefly Bullion, and 
though it is carried on by a Company. But the Goods we 
bring home are bought at low Prices, are ſold at high ge 
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and what weexport is very juſtly believed to produce a Balance 
equivalent at leaſt to the B lion that is ſent out to buy them, 
It has been of late ſuggeſted, and not without good Reaſon, 
that this Commerce is capable of great Improvements, by ex- 
tending it to the North-Eaſt ; for in that Caſe, we might hope 
to vend large Quantities of our Manufactures, which would at 
once remove the only reaſonable Exception that was ever taken 
to this Trade, augment our Navigation, and hinder the Nor- 
thern Nations from interfering — us, by employing the very 
Money we pay for Naval Stores in beating us out of a ver 
conſiderable Branch of Commerce, for the carrying on of which 
thoſe Stores are purchaſed. 

As for the Plantation Trade, we have already ſpoken of it, 
and without Doubt it is by far the moſt conſiderable of any 
that we have, and, which ought to be a Comfort to us, 1s, 
notwithſtanding this, far leſs conſiderable than it might be; 
for, with a little Pains and Encouragement, it might be made, 
in its Savings and in its Produce, twice or thrice as beneficial 
as it is ; for it has been computed, that by encouraging Hemp 
and Flax, Pot-Aſhes, Timber, Iron, and other Naval Stores, 
and Silk, we might either get or keep conſiderably above a 
Million annually, and, by making other Regulations, it is 
demonſtrable, that within a few Years we might gain as much 

more, 

Tus the Reader ſees from this ſhort Diſcourſe what Trade 
was, what it is, and what it might be. May the Giver of 
all good Things, to whoſe gracious Diſpoſition we already 
owe ſo much, incline us to a grateful Senſe of his Goodnels, 
and teach us to make a right Uſe of the numberleſs Advan- 
tages he has put into our Power! And may it be the Study 
of the riſing Generation to proſecute whatever their Anceſtors 
have wiſely begun; to amend their Errors, and to exceed 
their Endeavours ; ſo;ſhall we remain a rich, a powerful, and 
a happy People | 
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DCAD. 
An Inquiry into the Principles of Society; different Sentiments upon 


that Subjett examined ; great warns that occur in learning 
any thing ſatisfattory on this Head from Hiſtory; Liberty, a 
Thing little underſtood ; falſe Notions about it; true Liberty 
derived ſrom Laws and Government, which civilixe and poliſb 
human .\ature; from whence ariſes the moral Obligation of 
preferring the Welfare of Society to all other Conſiderations.” 


frequently handled, or more largely diſcuſſed, than 

thoſe which are to be the Subject of this Diſcourſe, 

and yet there are hardly any Subjects about which even the 
greateſt and wiſeſt Men have differed more. It appears to be, 
and indeed it is, a very difficult Thing to aſſign the true Cauſe 
of this; but that which ſeems to bid the faireſt for that Cha- 
racter, 1s the different Views with which moſt of thoſe Wrirers 
penned what they have delivered upon theſe Heads; for it muſt 
be allowed that very few have written intirely without Bias, 
that is, without a Defien of recommending ſome particular 
dy ſtem, by laying down its fundamental Principles as thoſe 
1 H h 2 upon 
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upon which human Society either was or ought to have been 
built. This however is not at all our Intention; for we mean 
not to amuſe young Minds with any ſuch artful Schemes, but, 
on the contrary, aim only at the Diſcovery of Truth ; and 
therefore we ſhall exhibit the Sentiments of others, and, by 
comparing them, endeavour to give as fair and as genuine 
Repreſentations of theſe difficult Points as in, their Nature 
they are capable of receiving. 

A great Part of thoſe wile and learned Men who haye en- 
deavoured to trace out the Origin of Government have con- 
ceived, that as all States are made up of a lefler or greater 
Number of Families, ſo the firſt Kind of Government mult 
have been that which is natural in every Family, where the 
Parent is the Head or Chief; and this is ſtiled the Patriarchal 
Scheme. Others again, conſidering the natural Diſpoſition 
of Men, and their Proneneſs to gratify their Defires at the Ex- 
pence of each other, have ſuppoſed that a State of Nature 
was a State of War, and that Laws and Governinent were 
introduced by the dear-bought Experience of the many In- 
conveniencies with which ſuch a State was naturally attended, 
The Arguments offered on both Sides are very plauſible, and 
have a great Appearance of Reafon ; notwithſtanding which, 
the Objections that have been raiſed againſt each of theſe No- 


tions are alſo very weighty, and cannot eafily be anſwered, 


It may perhaps be the molt probable Way of coming near the 
Truth, to blend theſe Sentiments ; for as, on the one hand, 
Men do not ſpring like Muthrooms in a Night, ſo it is rea- 
ſonable to allow, that while there were but a few Families in 
the World, Patriarchal Government might take Place ; but as 
Families multiplied, there ſeems to be no Reaſon to doubt 
that Contentions might enſue, and that, for the Remedy of 
thoſe Inconveniencies which ſuch Contentions produced, the 
wiſer and more ſober Part of Men had Recourſe to certain 
Reſtrictions, or, in other Words, Laws; and, for the in- 
forcing and maintaining of thele, introduced that Kind of 
Order which is ſtiled Government, 

One would naturally ſuppoſe, that the beſt Account of 
theſe primary Laws, and the earlieſt Forms of Government, 
might be learned from Hiſtory ; and yet we do not find that 
by this Method any great Certainty can be attained. The 
Writings of Mojcs are the moſt ancient we have, and very 
probably contain the Subſtance of carlier Writings long ago 
joſt and buried in Oblivion, From thence we learn indecd 
how the World was firſt pcopled ; but with reſpect to Laws 
and Government they arc remarkably ſilent ; only thus much 

appears 
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appears in fav our of what we have advanced as to the blending 
the oppoſite 7 that the Patriarchal Government did not 
long ſubſiſt, but, on the contrary, Diſſentions began; an as 
Families multiplied, they ſpread themſelves upon the Face of 
the Earth, and lived (if we may be allowed the Expreflion ) 
under different Conſtitutions, tho* of what Nature they were 
does not at all appear, As to prophane Hiſtories, they are 
ſtill more dark, and conſequently leſs is to be learnt from 
them; nor ſhall we find ourſelves much better inſtructed, if, 
inftead of making hiſtorical Reſcarches, we have Reco.rſe to 
Experience, and look for the original Forms of Laws and 
Government among new-diſcovered Nations; for there we 
find the ſame Differences and Varieties, one People being 
verned one Way, and another in a Method quite oppoſite. 
Some, as in Greenland and the Northern Parts of America, 
living in Families in a State of Independency ; others in 

Tribes under the Chiefs of particular Families; and in man 
Countries we find Princes and their Counſellors elected on the 
Score cf Merit, and more eſpecially military Abilities ; fo 
that, on the Whole, there is no arriving at any Sort of Cer- 
tainty by theſe Inquiries, the great Fruit of which ſeems to 

be no more than this, that it is a vain Thing to look for an 
original Syſtem ; and that, all Things conſidered, it is —_ 
likely that Laws and Government, like other Things, have 
in all Places ſuffered ſuch a Variety of Changes, that we can 
only know they have been every-where found more or leſs 
neceſſary, and have been introduced and ſubmitted to in its 
Turn by every Nation, for the Sake of the Advantages they 
produce, and in Proportion as theſe were underſtood. | 

THERE can be nothing more evident, than that with re- 
ſpect to the Condition of Mankind there is an abſolute Equa- 
lity ; ſo that it is a wild and abſurd Thing to ſay, that from 
the Law of Nature there ariſes any Claim of Authority, or 
Obligation of Obedience, But though it be true that every 
Man is born free, or at leaſt that every Man is born as tree 
as another, yet the Weakneſſes and Infirmities to which hu- 
man Nature is liable immediately beget not an Expediency 
only, but a Neceſſity of Subjection. It there were any Oc- 
caſion of fortifying this, we might alſo intitle it to. a divine 
Law; for the natural Affection which Parents have for their 
Offspring, and which puts them upon ſubſiſting and educat- 
ing them, is implanted in the Heart of Man by his Creator, 
as much as any other Paſſion or Inclination of the Mind ; and 
from this paternal Care and Aﬀection the reciprocal Obliga- 
Hh 3 tion 
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tion of filial Obedience plainly ariſes. But it does not ſeem to 
follow, that this filial Obedience is of the Nature of that poli- 
tical Subjection of the Origin of which we are now in ſearch, 
and that for this Reaſon ; becauſe in Proceſs of Time this Ob- 
ligation is leſſened or taken away by the growing up of the Son, 
and his becoming in his Turn the Father of a Family, and the 
Maſter of a Houſhold. From what has been ſaid it appears, 
that there is a Difference betwecn natural and civil Obedience; 
and that tho? it may in one Senſe be affirmed, that all Men are 
naturally equal, yet this is to be underſtood with reſpect on] 
to civil Power and civil Obedience; and therefore to theſ- 
only our Notions of natural Liberty mult be conhned, 

WE muſt however allow, that in the Number of thoſe 
Paſſions which are natural to the Heart of Man, the Love of 
Freedom is one of the ſtrongeſt, and, like all other Paſſions, 
cannot therefore, ſimply conſidered as a Paſſion or Deſire of 
the Mind, be criminal. But then, on the othcr hand, this, as 
well as all other Paſſions, can be no longer innocent or laud- 
able than as it is regulated and directed by Reaſon, To 
be convinced of this, we need only conſider, that what we 
call Paſſions, or natural Deſires, are the Propenſities of the 
Mind to the Attainment of Good; and what that is we muſt 
learn from that Inſtructor given us for this End by our Crea- 
tor, which is Reaſon. When therefore we find Poets, Ora- 
tors, or political Writers, celebrating the Praiſes of Liberty 
in very high Terms, and with many pompous Expreflions, 
we mult not take theſe in a literal and unlimited Senſe ; be- 
cauſe, if we do, they will ſignify juſt nothing, ſince unlimited 


and abſolute Freedom in Individuals is a mere Chimera, a 


Thing in itſelf impracticable, and the Endeavour of ohtain- 
ing which would totally deſtroy the End; ſince if all Men 
were abſolutely free, and were to proſecute the Claims inci- 
dent to this ſuppoſed natural Right, they mult break in upon 
and deſtroy each other's Freedom. Or to put this in fewer 
Words, and which will at once ſhew the Force of this Rea- 
ſon; we can have no Conception of this abſolute Freedom, 
without ſuppoſing that every Man has a Right to every 
Thing; and it is plain, that if all have an equal Right to 
the ſame Thing, it is impoſſible that any ſhould have a 
diſtinct and particular Right to it; but abſolute Freedom im- 
plies not only a Right to enjoy, but a Power and a Capacity 
of enjoying whatever a Man has ſuch a Right to; and as 
theſe Propolitions are incompatible with each other, and as 
we are certain that Nature, and the Author of Nature, n<ver 


intends 


| 
| 


intends Abſurdities, we muſt be from hence ſatisfied, that ab- 
ſolute and uncontroulable Liberty is a Thing inconſiſtent 
with our Nature, and therefore cannot be that Sort of Liberty 
which is the proper Object of our Deſire. | 
Bur if by this Train of Reaſoning the Notion of abfvlute 
and uncontroulable Liberty is exploded, it does not at all fol- 
low from thence, that the natural Deſire we have for Liber- 
ty is incapable of attaining its End ; for if this was the Caſe, 
Man would by the Law of Nature, or, which is the ſame 
Thing in other Words, by the Will of his Creator, be a mi- 
ſerable Being, which is another groſs and palpable Abſurdity 
that can never be admitted, To extricate ourſelves therefore 
from theſe Difficulties, and to reconcile this Paſſion for Li- 
berty to other Circumſtances of human Nature, we muſt en- 
deavour to diſcover whether there be not ſome certain Kind of 
Freedom practicable and attainable ; for if this can be found, 
we come at once out of this Wilderneſs, and recover a fair 
and open Path to that Good to which we find ourſelves in- 
ſtigated by Nature, "Theſe Reflections are not only in them- 
ſelves juſt and proper, but are abſolutely requiſite for Men to 
make, that they may act ſuitable to the Rank they hold in 
the Scale of Beings, and thereby attain that Happineſs of 
| which they are capable, and of which they are only capable 
q by purſuing the Impulſes of natural Deſires according to the 
Lights afforded, and the Directions given them by Reaſon ; 


for it is ſimply impoſſible that a rational Being, acting as ſuch, 


ſhould be miſerable, for all Miſery is a Puniſhment, which 
4 can never be incurred but by our own Fault, that is, by our 
Y acting wilfully againſt the Rule of our Nature, or, which is 
4 the ſame Thing, willing ourſelves to be miſerable, and be- 
coming ſo by our own Follies and Faults. But to avoid this 
Miſchief in the preſent Caſe, let us, ſince we have ſeen what 
Liberty is not, uſe the ſame cool and equal Method to diſcern 
and find out what it is, and there is no Daubt that we ſhall 
ſucceed, | 
We have in the firſt Chapter of the former Diſcourſe 
ſhewn, that the particular Wants and Diſtrefſes of Men, as 
Men, become the Cauſes of Eaſe and of Abundance; and 
with a little Attention we ſhall find, that the Sacrifice or 
2 up of this uſelefs and impracticable Claim to abſo- 
Jute and unreſtrained Liberty is the true Source of that ra- 


warm and vigorous Defire which is implanted in the human 
Mind. If all Men were to inſiſt upon their Rights of poſ- 
{cling all Things, it is plain they could poſſeſs nothing, or at 

| Hh 4 leaff 


tional and real Freedom which is the proper Object of that 


curity, the 
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leaſt the Poſſeſſion of every Man would depend upon perſonal 
Strength or Force, which would render it extremely preca- 
Tious, and of little or no Value. To remove this Difficulty, 
and that ow might make Way for a State of Peace and Se- 
Ideſt and moſt Conſiderate deviſed certain gene- 
ral Rules, by complying with 11 might be attainec 
and every Man enabled to apply his bodily Labour, or th 


Abilities of his Mind, for the procuring his own and his Fa- 


mily's Subſiſtence. After a little Trial, the Conveniencies 
reſulting from this Contrivance made its Uſefulneſs more and 
more apparent; and, every Inconvenience being by degrees re- 
medied through the Alteration of old or by Addition of new 
Rules, the Syſtem at length reached Perfection. Theſe Rules 
are what we properly ſtile Laws, by ſubmitting to which 
Men enter into a new State, and become Members of So- 
ciety. This may be very juſtly ſtiled a new State, becauſe it 
differs very widely from that which is conceived to be a State 
of Nature, In this there is an Equality between Man and 
Man, and every Individual ſeems to be guided either by his 


Appetites or his Neceſſities; and to gratify the one, or to re- 


lieve the other, his Claim of Right is ſo extenſtve, that there 


ſeems to be no other Bounds aſſigned to it than what ariſe 


from the Oppoſition of ſuperior Force from others. All theſe 


_ uſeleſs Rights, as we have before ſhewn, every Individual re- 


ſigns when he becomes a Member of Society, and in Exchange 
for them he receives other Rights reſulting from the fundamen- 
tal Regulations of Society, which are of infinitely greater Va- 
lue. His Prerogatives are indeed not ſo high, but in Return 
for them he has Security; and if his Claim of Poſſeſſion is li- 
mited, this very Limitation produces Property; ſo that in few 
Words, and by an eaſy Deduction of Proofs, we have ſhewn 
that Society is the Work of Reaſon; that in a State of Na- 
ture Men are conſidered as a Species of Animals; and that 


we diſcover them to be rational Beings firſt by their exerci- 


ſing their Faculties in contriving the Scheme of ſocial Life, 
and abandoning that Courſe which was ſuited only to their ani- 
mal Nature, | 

I'T follows from hence, that when Men become Members 
of Socicty, it is the laſt Exerciſe of their natural Liberty, 
which they ſpontaneouſly lay down for the Sake of another 
Kind of Freedom, which though in one Senſe Jeſs extenſive, 
yet is more ſo in another; tor the Rules of Society take 
away only ſo much of natural Liberty as hinders one Man by 
ſuperior Force from oppreſſing another; or, in other Words, 
initead of a notional and impracticable Freedom, eſtabliſh 3 


rational 
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rational and real Liberty. But as the Laws of Society could 
not have any certain and effectual Operation if the Force 
of the Society was not employed to ſupport them, there 
ariſes from thence the. Neceſſity and Reaſonableneſs of Au- 
thority, which is the true and juſt Foundation of all Govern- 
ment. By this Chain of Reaſoning we plainly diſcover, that 
as Society is built upon the common Intereſts of all, ſo the 
Inſtitution of Government is for the common Benefit of all; 
and that Power which by the Regulations of Society is veſted 
in thoſe who are called to the Government, is no more than 
a Depoſit of the common Rights of Mankind, which in the 
Hands ef Individuals were either noxious or uſeleſs; in the 
Cuſtody of a few, for the Advantage of all; and that every 
Individual may enjoy his reſerved Rights in Peace and in Secu- 
rity, 

Ir is therefore in Conſequence of Laws and of Govern- 
ment that Men are enabled to enjoy in this Life that Happi- 
neſs which is agreeable to the Nature of rational Beings; this 
calls forth Induſtry and Application, which are never ſeen 
amongſt Savages; this puts them in a Capacity of improving 
the Country they inhabit, of procuring not only the Neceſſa- 
ries, but the a Ge of Life, and removing all thoſe 
Evils, that, conſidering their Circumſtances in this World, it 
is in the Power either of their Skill or Force to remove, W hze 
ever therefore, in the wild Sallies of their Imaginations, Men of 
warm Genius may have advanced in Favour of abſolute Liber- 
ty and boundleſs 8 it muſt be plain to every one who 
can conceive the Difference between a Cabin and a commodi- 
ous Houſe, a Deſert and a well- cultivated Country, a People 
living wild in Caves and Woods, and a Nation in full Poſſeſſion 
of Eaſe and Abundance, that Society and Government, with 
reſpect to temporal Affairs, are at once the higheſt Effects of 
human Prudence, the true and ſolid Baſis of rational Freedom, 
and the ſole Foundation of all that can be ſtiled Happineſs in 
this World. 

WE may from theſe Conſiderations juſtly deduce the moral 
Obligation that every Individual is under of adhering to and 
promoting the Intereſt of the Socicty in which he lives, and 
of which he is a Member, This is his firſt and capital Con- 
cern; becauſe his own Security, Peace, and Happineſs, de- 
pend upon it. In Proportion as this Society flourithes or de- 
clines, in the very ſame Proportion muſt his own particular 
Intereſt and that of his Family increaſe or decay. A due and 
juſt Senſe of this, and a warm and honeſt Inclination to ful- 
nl the Dictates of that Senſe, is what is properly and . 
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called Public Spirit, the firſt and greateſt of moral Virtues, 
and without having a warm Feeling of which, it is impoſ- 
ſible to be an honeſt Man, That there is ſometimes Hypocriſy 
in this, as there may be in regard to all other Virtues, cannot 
be denied; but how criminal ſoever this Hypocriſy may be in 
him who is guilty of it, yet it is a ſtrong Argument in Support 
of the Virtue itſelf; for the more Miſchief a falſe Patriot js 
able co do, the more -worthy, the more amiable, the more 
Jaudable is the Character of a true Citizen, who acts from the 
great and glorious Deſire of doing Good to all. | 


_ 


„ re 
C HA F, II, 


An Account of the ſeveral Forms of Government that have pre- 
vailed in different Ages and Countries, more eſpecially of 
the three regular Forms of Monarchy, Ariſtocracy, and 
Democracy; the Excellencies and Commodities, together with 
the Deficiencies and Juconvenenctes of each; the Origin and 
Nature of mixed Governments, their Aduantages and D 
advantages; with @ ſuccintt Deduction of the Proofs that 
demonſtrate any Form of Government to be capable enough of 
fecuring the Happineſs of the People who live under it, pro- 
vided it falls into the Hands of a wiſe and wirtuous Admin i- 
tration. 


a M8. = * — TT 
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JE have in the former Chapter given the Reader, with- 

in the narroweſt Limits the Subject would permit, 

the truc Principles of Civil Society, the real Foundation of 
Government, and the Grounds of that moral Obligation that 
tics every Man who would act as becomes him, not only to 
ſubmit to, but to uſe his utmoſt Endeavours in ſupporting 
and maintaining, the Conſtitution of his Country, let that 
Conſtitution he what it will: For the moral Obligation is 


preciſely the ſame, under whatever Kind of Dominion a Man 
is born; becaufe the Reaſons which enforce it were antece- 
dent to his Birth; and whatever Patrimony, Property, or For- 


tune he has, belongs to him no other Way than as a Mem- 
ber of Society, by the Laws of which he was protected in 


his Infancy through the Power of that Government to 


which on this Account he owes a natural Allegiance or Fi- 
delity, which can never be diſpenſed with any other Way 


than by the Subverſion of that Government; for then his 
- Allegtance will be due to hatever comes in its Place; be- 


cauſe 
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cauſe Protection and Obedience are reciprocal, and it is impoſ- 
{ible there ſhould be any moral Obligation upon any Indivi- 
dual to bear Faith to 1 Entity. ' 

Taz Forms of Government have been various in all Ages 
and in moſt Countries, ariſing originally from the different 
Sentiments of Men; who, tho' they agreed in forming them- 
ſelves into Societies, differed as to the Regulations or Laws 
for maintaining them, or the Manner in which they were ta 
be executed. But, beſides this Difference in the Origin of 
Forms, many, and thoſe almoſt inexplicable Varieties, have 
been introduced by Time and Accident, For the Forms of 
Government, like all other human Contrivances, have been and 
always mult be ſubject to Change; neither does it follow that 
theſe Alterations are always for the worſe, though very fre- 
quently they are ſo; for the Circumſtances of the People 

overned being in a continual Flux, it is not eaſy to conceive 
8 any Government can be ſo perfectly formed as to re- 
man conſtantly ſtable. On the other hand, every Form of 
Government, being the Contrivance of Men, muſt have na- 
tural Defects, which, though not perceptible in the Beginning, 
et diſcover themſelves by Degrees, and are either remedied 
6 ſubſequent Contrivances, which by the Way are ſo many 
Changes, or, for want of the timely Application of ſuch Re- 
medies, falls by its own Weight, and is diſſolved by the Con- 
ſequences of thoſe Defects that were either not perceived, or 
could not be guarded againſt in its primitive Structure. 
Bo r notwithſtanding theſe Differences and V arieties, which, 
as we have ſaid, being brought about by Time and Accident, 
are ſo many, that perhaps it is not poſſible to explain them 
all; yet the original Differences are but few, and even the 
Modifications of them are very far from exceeding the Li- 
mits of our Comprehenſion or Explanation. The firſt is 
Monarchy, which, as well as all the reſt, is a Greet Term, 
and fignifes in that Language the Rule of one, that is, where 
the ſupreme Power is inveſted in a ſingle Perſon. Of Mo- 
narchies, however, there are ſeveral Sorts; the firſt is the 
celpotic or abſolute, that is, where the Power of the ſingle 
Perſon is abſolute or without Reſtraint, and where he has no 
other Guide in his Adminiſtration but that of his own Rea- 
ſon. The Conveniencies of this Form, ſimply conſidered, are 
much ſuperior to any other; for if an abſolute Monarch is 
endowed with Abilities ſuitable, and with Virtues equal to 
his Truſt, his Subjects muſt be beyond Compariton happy; 
becauſe he will make their Happineſs the End of his Go— 
vergment, and, having nothing to reſtrain his Will, may 
very 
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very eaſily and certainly accompliſh it. But then the Incon- 
veniencies that from the Nature of Man muſt attend this 
Form are almoſt innumerable; and Experience ſhews us, 
that amongſt the Multitude of abſolute Princes there have been 
in the World, there have been but a few, a very few indeed, 
that have done any Credit by their Conduct to this Inſtitu- 
tion. It is however an Error to ſuppoſe, that all deſpotic or 
abſolute Monarchy is a Soleciſm in Politics, and that there 
can be none ſuch legally ; for the contrary is true, and that 
in different Parts of the World, and from various Prin- 
ciples. In China it is the very Baſis of the Government. In 
Turkey, Perſia, Barbary, and India, it is the Effects of Re- 
ligion; for, according to the Doctrines of the Khoran, the 
ſupreme Power is Without Controul ; and even in Europe the 
King of Denmark is legally abſolute by the ſolemn Surrender 
made, not many Years ſince, of their Liberties by the People. 
We have very little Room to inſiſt upon Particulars; but, be- 
fore we part with this, it is neceſſary to obſerve, that tho', in 
the common Acceptation of Things, an abſolute Monarchy 
is accountable only to God, yet in Fact it is, alſo account- 
able to the People, and even to the Populace. This was ſet 
in a clear Light to Louis XIV. by his Governor, to whom 
ſome young Noblemen, when he was a Child of about thirteen 
Years of Age, talking of the unlimited Power of the Grand 
Signor, who could take any Man's Head or Fortune in his 
Empire, he anſwered like a Boy, That is to be a King indeed! 
His Governor, who had liſtened ro his Diſcourſe, tak- 
ing him by the Shoulder, ſaid, Sire, have theſe young Counſel- 
tors of yours told you what are the Fruits of ſuch a Government ? 
The King anſwered, N. Why then, replied his Governor, 
I will. After à Series of 5 fine Actions, theſe Tyrants be- 
come univerſally odious, and are either knocked on the Head, or 
ſtrangled by the Mob. Is this, Sire, to be a King? [ ſee your 
Majeſty is filent, and I will ſhew you what it is to be a King, 
and to be truly a King. Then turning to the young Noble- 
men, My Lords, ſaid he, you have been guilty of a very high 
Offence in ſpeaking ſuch Things here; and it is his Majeſty's 
Pleaſure, that henceforward you never preſume to enter his Royal 
Preſence. | 

4 N OTHER Kind of Monarchy is that which is limited, 
where the ſupreme Power is virtually in the Laws, though the 
Majeſty of the Government, and the Adminiſtration, is veſted in 
a ſingle Perſon, Under ſuch a Government, the Monarch, 
while he adminiſters the Laws, has the ſamePower and Au- 
thority as if he was abſolute; but he cannot legally 2 
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ſcend or exceed thoſe Laws, much leſs can he act againſt 
them ; and if he does, he incurs the Penalties preſcribed by 
the Laws; or, if there are no Penalties preſcribed, he will be 
in the Caſe of that Kind of Monarchs of whom we are to 
ſpeak hereafter, All limited Monarchies are of two Sorts, 
either Hereditary, where the regal Power deſcends immediately 
from the Poſleſſor to the next Heir of Blood; or Elective, 
where the Choice depends upon the whole Body of the People 
who are free, as in Poland; or upon thoſe in whom the 
Conſtitution veſts the Power of Election, as in the German 
Empire, and, as ſome Writers ſay, in the Grandees of Per- 
ſia. This Right of Election again is ſometimes abſolutely 
free, as of late it has been in Poland; and ſometimes it is 
reſtrained to the Royal Family, either by Law, or Cuſtom 
which has the Force of a Law, as of old in Poland, where for 
many hundred Years the next in Blood of the Royal Family 
was choſen, and ſo the next Heir took the Crown, which yet 
was not an hereditary, but an elective Monarchy. The Con- 
veniencies of an hereditary Monarchy are a clear and unin- 
terrupted Succeſſion ; fo that the Right to the Crown is 
known to all, and upon the Demiſe of the reigning Prince, 
the Royal Authority veſts inſtantly in his Sueceſſor; whence 
the Maxim in the Engliſb Law, that the King never dies. 
The few Inconveniencies that attend this Form are Mino- 
rities, and the Deſcent of the Crown ſometimes to Perſons 
who make an ill Uſe of their Authority ; but as all Forms 
are ſubject to ſome Inconveniencies, ſo theſe, how grievous 
ſoever in particular Caſes, are perhaps the lighteſt to which 
any Form is liable. The Conveniencies of an elective Monar- 
chy, beſides the avoiding thoſe Defects which are ſuppoſed to 
be in hereditary Royalties, are the maintaining a conſtant 
Succeſſion of worthy Princes, and allowing Time in every 
Interregnum to alter and reform the Covenant made at the 
Time of his Inauguration between the King and his People. 
As for the Inconveniencies to which this Form is expoſed, 
they are really greater than auy to which hereditary Mo- 
narchies are ſubject ; for to prevent Kings from having the 
Power to do Miſchief, they are ſo reſtrained as to want that 
of doing Good ; and that Vigour in Action, which is the 

reat and eſſential Benefit of this Kind ©: Rule, I mean of a 
lingle Perſon, is almoſt enervated or wholly loſt in elective 
Monarchies, Beſides, whereas the Inconveniencies. of an 
Interregnum are entailed upon this Government, which is torn 
by Factions in the Life- time of a King, and of Neceſſity 
delivered 
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delivered up to Diſcord and Confuſion by his Death; ſo that 
to avoid theſe Inconveniencies, the hereditary Form is either 
admitted by Law, or received by Cuſtom, when ſuch King- 
doms are in their beſt Condition, as was formeriy the Caſe of 
Poland, in paſt Limes of Denmar4, and of Sweden in the preſent, 
Tux third Sort of Monarchy ariſes from the Corruptions 
of the ſecond, and in its Appearance reſembles the firſt; in 
ſhort, it is a Tyranny where the Power is not inveſted in the 
Poſſeſſor, but ſeized by him, ſo that he holds it by Force and 
not by Law, and conſequently is not an abſolute Monarch, 
but one acting as ſuch without a Right to act ſo, There is 
this Diſtinction between an Uſurper ana a T'yrant, that the 
former intrudes into all that he poſſeſſes, in open Violation of 
the Conititution of his Country; whereas the latter may, from 
being lawfully a King, become voluntarily a Tyrant, by ex- 
ceeding thoſe Bounds that are ſet to his Authority by the 
Laws which made him a King, and which Laws require 
Obedience to him as a King; from which when he ſwerves, 
though he may force Submiſſion, yet he ceaſes to have any 
Title to Obedience. It is univerſally allowed, that every Man 
has a Right to reſiſt an Uſurper, and indeed this flows from the 
firſt Principles of Government; but it has been thought not 
ſo clear, how far Reſiſtance was juſtifiable againſt a Tyrant. 


It is our Happineſs to live in Times when ſuch Queſtions: 


may be examined with Freedom, and decided with Safety; 
becauſe we have a King upon the Throne from whoſe Vir- 
tues, were he an abſolute Monarch, we have nothing to fear, 
and from whole Wiſdom we are ſatished that he 7 no 
greater Meaſure of Power than the Laws have aſſigned him. 
'T his Queſtion then in general admits of a plain Solution; it 
is impoſſible for a lawful Prince to become à Tyrant but by 
excceding the Limits of his legal Authority; and as this can 
hardly be done without the Advice, ſo it is impoſſible it 
ſhould be done but by the Conſent and Concurrence, of his 
Miniiters; and as theſe may be puniſhed in every limited 
Government for the Exceſſes they commit, whatever Orders 
they may plead in their Excuſe, fo the Puniſhment of theſe 
is the moſt effectual Bar to Tyranny, at the fame Time 
that it may be done without offering any Indignity to Ma- 
jeſty, towards which it is not the Duty only, but Intereſt of 
every free People to behave with the moſt fincere Reſpect, 
and the profoundeſt Reverence. It has been a Queſtion, 
whether the hereditary Succeſtor of a Tyrant might not le- 
gally poſſeſs the Power which his Predeceflor had aſſumed a 

an 
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and it is a Queſtion ſtill agitated in ſpme Countries, the Mo- 
narchs of which have for a long Series of Time been extend- 
ing their Power at che Expence of the Liberties and Pro- 
perties of their Subjects; but as the Diſcuſſion of this might 
appear too aſſuming in us, and as it does not feem abſolute- 
ly neceffary to the Subject, it may be ſufficient to obſerve, 
Git 4s the End of all Forms of Government, and of Monar- 
chy among the reſt, is the Welfare of the Whole; ſo it is 
not eafy to conceive, that Obedience is ever legally, that is, 
rationally, due to a Power that acts in direct Oppoſition to this 
primary and indiſpenſable Maxim. There are ſome Wri- 
ters wh have carried their Notions on this Head higher, and 
others lower; but in moſt Caſes this has been from tome par- 
ticular Bias in regard to a Point either in View or in Fact: 


But, as we are under no Influence of that Kind, we endeavout 


to delivet the plain DiQates of Reaſon, in the natural Lan- 
guage of Truth. | | , 

Fur ſecond original Form of Government is that ſtiled 
Ariſtocraq, which is another Gree Term, and ſignifies pro- 
perly the Gobernment of the better Sort. There are ſeve- 
ral Greek Authors who prefer this to all the other Forms of 
Government, ſuppoſing that the public Affairs can never be 
ſo well adminiſtered as by a Senate or a ſelect Number of wiſe 
arid noble Perſons; the principal Buſineſs of * whoſe Life is 
the Study of true Politics, and the Means of maintaining 


the Credit and Welfare of their Country. It ſometimes hap- 


pens, that in ſuch a Government as this the Majeſty of the 
State is transferred upon a ſingle Perſon, either for a certain 
Time or for Life, and yet the Government remains an Ariſ- 
tocracyz becauſe that ſingle Perſon, though fo ſtiled, is not a 
Prince, but rather reprefents a Prince, as the Doge or Duke 
of Gene, who continues in his Office two Years, and the 


Doge of Venice who is for Life: But, the Power remaining in 


the Senate, both Governments are reputed, and indeed are, 


properly Fan Ariſtocratical Republics. The great Ex- 


cellency ot this Form is, that it is extremely well calculated 
to refiit foreign Invaſions, and domeſtic Commotions ; for 
where a Number of the moſt wealthy and potent Citizens are 
ſo deeply interefted in the Support of the Government by 


having a Share in it, they will certainly act ftrenouſly in its 


Defence both at home and abroad, and will exert them- 


ſelves to the utmoſt in the Cauſe of the Public, which at 


the Bottom is their own; ſo that we here ſee the true Rea- 
fon why Ariſtocracy will laſt longer than other Forms, and 
tals I take to be the principal Cauſe why many have preferred 

| f 8 | this 


endeavour the reſtoring it. 
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this to any of the other Forms. Vet it is very far from being 
free from Inconveniencies ; for, in the firſt Place, the Subjects 


of ſuch a Government are always treated with great 8 5 


in the nextPlace, extraordinary Abilities, and even extraordi- 
nary Virtues, are dangerous to the Poſſeſſors, from that con- 
{tant Jealouſy inherent to thoſe who have the Adminiftration 
in ſuch a State; and, laſtly, from that unnatural Reſtraint of 
Merit which allows no adequate Reward to ſuch as diſtinguiſh 
themſelves in the Service of the Public, if they have not the 
accidental Advantage of Birth; beſides, there is another great 
and indeed perpetual Diſadvantage incident to this Form, and 
that is, Cabals among the Nobility, which, when they riſe to 
a certain Height, 3 and deſtroy it, by reſtraining the 
Exerciſe of the Adminiſtration to a very few Families; and 
this the Greeks called an Oligarchy, which is the ſame Thing 
with reſpect to an Ariſtocracy as Tyranny is in regard to Mo- 
narchy; for, though the exterior or apparent Form of the 
Government remains, yet the interior and legal Eftabliſhment 
is actually loſt; and this with the additional unlucky Circum- 
ſtance of its being 2 difficult, if not impoſſible, to recover 
or reſtore it; as the People, who have no Share in the Go- 
vernment, ſeldom think themſelves concerned ſo much as to 


Tux third originaf Form is called Democracy, which, like 
the reſt, is a Greet Term, and ſignifies the Government of 
the People; for under this Form every Citizen; when he has 
attained to proper Qualifications to recommend himſelf to 
the public Choice, is intitled by virtue of that Choice to 
a Share in the Government, We need not wonder, there- 
fore, that this Form has always had many Advocates ; that it 
has been repreſented in the faireſt and moſt plauſible Colours ; 
and that it has been cried up as of all others -the moſt fa- 
vourable to Virtue, Merit, and Liberty. At firſt Sight in- 
deed it appears ſo to be; but a very little Conſideration will 
thew us, that it muſt be ſubject to many and great Incon- 
veniencies, While the Government is ſmall pdt low, a De- 
mocratic State is generally in a happy and flouriſhing Condi- 
tion; that is to ſay, it is pureſt, and anſwers beſt the End of 
its Inſtitution, by which it enlarges and dilates itſelf, arriv- 
ing quickly at 2 high Degree of Proſperity, which from the 
Nature of its Conſtitution it is not able to bear; for as Ariſ- 
tocracies are commonly ſubject to Cabals, ſo Democracies 
are almoſt always diſturbed with Factions; and the more po- 
tent the Republic, the more wealthy its Subjects, the more 


active thoſe who are intruſted with the Government, 
muc 
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much the more liable it is, and muſt be, to ſuch Seditions 
and Commotions; which, after frequent and violent Revolu- 
tions, always fatal to many Individuals, end either in a total 
Subverſion of that Form, or in the Corruption of it, by veſt- 
ing the Power in the Hands of a few conſiderable Families, 
and then it becomes an Oſigarchy; or, by a perpetual Fluctu- 
ation of Authority, becomes what is called Anarchy, which is 
another Greek Term, ſigniſying ſtrictly and properly the Want 
of Government. | 

Tus the Reader has ſeen the original Forms of Govern- 
ment, and their Corruptions; it remains that we inform him, 
that, to prevent the Miſchiefs and Confuſions introduced by 
the latter, the beſt Remedy that the Wit of Man could deviſc, 
was to mix and compound theſe Forms; as for Inſtance, 
ſometimes a Monarchy with an Ariſtocracy, or, in other 
Words, ſetting up a King and Nobility, which ſeems to haye- 
been the original Government of Rame, and is at this Day 
that of Poland, which js at once a Republic and a Monar- 
chy ; and differs from the State of Fenice in this, that the 
King has not only the Title, but many of the Prerogatives 
of a Prince, whereas the Duke of Venice has few or none. 
Sometimes an Ariſtocracy and Democracy were joined toge- 
ther, of which various dcs occur in ancient Hiſtory ; 
for ſuch at ſome Times were the Athenians, and ſuch were 
the Carthaginians almoſt always, The Republic of Holland, 
when without a Stadtholder, is of this Nature ; as are molt 
of the Seven Provinces diſtinctly conſidered, and ſome of the 
Cantons of Swwitzerlqnd : But others again, ſuch as Baſil 
particularly, are pure Democracies; and the ſame may be 
ſaid of moſt of the free Cities in the Empire. Sometimes 
all the three Forms were blended together, as in the Lacede - 
nmoman State, where there were two hereditary Kings at a 
Time; a Senate, which repreſented an Ariſtocracy; and the 
Ephori, who were Magiſtrates choſen by the People. Sq 
azain the Roman Republic, in which the Conſuls in ſome 
Meaſure, and the Dictators much more, had the State of 
Princes; the Nobility compoſed the Senate; and the People 
had their Aſſemblies, and, as the conſtant Guardians of their 
Rights, Magiſtrates of their on Appointment, called Tri- 
bunes, This Kind of Mixture ſeems to obtain at this Day 
in Stweden, where, though the Adminiſtration of Affairs is in 
the King and Senate, yet the laſt Reſort is in the Diet; to 
which Deputies are admitted from the Clergy, the Citizens, 
and the People, N 
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We muſt readily grant, that theſe compounded Forms of 
Government have, generally ſpeaking, ſome conſiderable Ad- 
yantages over the {imple or original Forms, as they ſpread 
the Baſis or Foundation of the Conſtitution wider, and make 
it conſequently more firm; as they draw to themſelves the 
principal Conveniencies of every Form, ſuch as the Luſtre of 
a Court, the Grandeur of Nobility, the Eaſe and Freedom 
of the People ; as they are better guarded againſt the com- 
mon Misfortune of every Form of Government, one Part 
of the Conſtitution balancing the other ; or, if it be more 
complicated, the Strength and Authority of two Branches 
being united againſt the third, if the Members thereof ſhould 
exceed the Bounds of their alloted Power, to the Prejudice 
of the other Parts of the State, In conſequence of thele Ad- 
vantages, mixed Governments generally increaſe in a regular. 
Manner, and by flow and ſure Steps; the Benefits they re- 
ceive from ſuch Augmentations are not partial, but univer- 
ſal; ſo that it is not the King or the Nobles barely that are 
benefited by ſuch an . but the Commonwealth 
in general; and every Member of the Body Politic being 
properly and proportionably nouriſhed, the Whole grows up 
equally, and conſequently acquires the greater Strength. 

his enables it to reſiſt with greater Force either the Weight 
of foreign Invaſions, or the Struggles of domeſtic Seditions; 
and this is the true Cauſe why mixed Governments are ſo 
laſting, and often recover their old, ſometimes more than 
their old Strength, even when the wiſeſt and moſt penetrating 
Judges think them on the Point of Ruin from their ſeeming 
Decay. Thus the Kingdom of Sweden delivered itſelf from 
its fatal Conjunction with Dermarkt, and, by another bold 
Stroke, prevented that Country from becoming a Province to 
Poland. Thus the ee when all the World concluded 
they were undone, threw off the Yoke at once, and, by ſeating 
the Duke of Braganza upon the Throne, revived the Phoenix 
of their ancient Conſtitution from its own Aſhes. Thus 
the States of the United Provinces, in 1672, recovered when 
at the laſt Gaſp, by reviving their old Conſtitution ; and this 
with the like Succels they have again practiſed in 1747; fo 
that we may ſafely affirm, that mixed Governments are the 
moſt permanent, and enjoy their vital Principles longer than 
any other, | f 

Bur if we ſhould add to this, that ſuch Conſtitutions are 
free from all Inconveniencies, we ſhould miſlead the Reader, 
by affirming a moſt notorious Falſhood. For as they are 


compoſed of the original Forms, and reap many Benefits o 
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that Compoſition, ſo they ſtand expoſed likewiſe to the In- 
conveniencies attending each of thoſe Forms, and ſooner or 
later feel every one of them in their Turns ; as for Inftance, 
the Hiſtory of Sparta, excluſive of foreign Wars, contains 
very little elſe than the Struggles of one Part of the Conſti- 
tution againſt the other ; for Ee the Kings laid very 
deep Defend for introducing arbitrary Power ; ſometimes the 
Nobility practiſed againſt their Kings, and either brought 
them to violent Ends, or forced them into Baniſhment: And 
at laſt the Ephori, under Colour of promoting Liberty, 
weakened the Foundations of the State to ſuch a degree, that 
it ſunk into Anarchy, and never recovered its former Luſtre, 
The Romans, who copied that Conſtitution in theirs, met 
with the ſame Fate; ſometimes, from a Jealouſy of their firſt 

agiſtrates, they increaſed their Number, and inftead of 
two would have ten; which, ſo far from preventing, haſtened 
the Evil, and brought upon them at once what perhaps they 
had otherwiſe never felt, The Struggles between the Nobi- 
lity and the Commons laſted through a long Courſe of Years ; 
ſometimes the former drove the latter to Deſpair ; ſometimes 
the latter brought the moſt diſtinguiſhed of the former to 
ignominious Deaths, or forced them into Exile. The Tri- 
bunes, created purpoſely to prevent Confuſion, were almoſt 
always the Authors of it; and thus the Power of the No- 
bility, being broken by that of the People, made Way for the 
perpetual Dictatorſhip, until at laſt all Parties agreed to re- 
poſe the Power of the Commonwealth on a ſingle Perſon, 
when the Conſtitution was too weak to ſuſtain it according 
to the ancient Forms, : 

IF we were to examine the mixed Governments of later 
Times, we ſhould find the Gradations much the ſame; for 
in moſt of them, whenever a Prince ariſes of tolerable Abili- 
ties and great Ambition, he ſeldom fails of drawing into his 
Party many of the Nobility, and, laying hold of fome con- 
venient Opportunity, ſpringing either from foreign Wars or 
domeſtic Commotions, procures an Army ſufficient to awe 
the People, and to protect his Inſtruments from the Puniſh- 
ments tney might otherwiſe meet with from encroaching on 
the Conſtitution. In the Reigns of weak Princes, again, Fac- 
tions ariſe amongſt the Nobility ; and ſome great and reſtleſs 
Spirits, by ſucceſsful Struggles through Diſturbances of their 
own creating, triumph over their Adverſaries, and raiſe up a 
ſhort-lived Power, deſtructive perhaps to themſelves, but al- 
ways to their Families. When by ſuch Factions and Cabals 
the Nobles have in one Age broken and deſtroyed their OR 
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by ſtriving againſt each other, and thereby deprived their Prince 
of his natural Support; the People, who have been all along 
Gainers by ſuch Conteſts, in the next Age begin to find their 
own Strength, and, taking ſome of the poorer and more diſcon- 
tented of the Nobles for their Heads, aim at Innovations in 
their Turns, till after a Scries of Revolutions, by which their 
Power is likewiſe broken, and their Wealth exhauſted, like 
the Sea after a Storm, the Commonwealth grows once more 
calm, and all Ranks of People concur in their Endeavours to 
replace and reſtore what in their Madneſs they had broken and 
deſtroyed ; and in this perhaps they ſucceed once or twice 
but Bodies Politic, like natural Bodies, are much worn by ſuch 
Kind of violent Diitempers, ſo that a Repetition of them is 
equally fatal to both, notwithitanding the original Strength 
and Soundneſs of either, | 

As this Account of the Changes and Alterations that happen 
in molt mixed Governments is drawn intirely from the Con- 
ſideration of what has really happened, fo the intelligent 
Reader, from the attentive Conſideration of it, will very eaſily 
perceive that the Power, the Wealth, the Happineſs of a People, 
inſtead of depending, as is commonly believed, on the Form of 
their Government, leans in reality much more upon the Ad- 
miniſtration of the Goverament, let the Form of it be what it 
will, For it may with great Truth be aftirmed, that there are 
none of the Forms either ſimple or compound, the corrupted 
Forms only excepted, which may not be fo adminiſtered as to 
ſecure the Welfare of the Society, For in an abſolute Mo- 
narchy, where cither the Prince is hinifelf bleſfed with. great 
Endowments, or allows a Miniſter to govern in his Name 
who has thoſe Qualities, the whole Extent of lus Dominion 
feels the ſalutary Effects; and this is preſently attributed to 
the Nature of the Government, though it proceeds, in fact, 
from the Talents of a ſingle Perſon, or of a few wiſe and 
able Miniſters. It is the fame Thing in a limited Govern- 
ment; if a King is content with that Share of Power aſſigned 
him by the Laws, or has Wiſdom enough to conceal the Me- 
thods he takes to enlarge his Power; and if he employs in 
their ſeveral Stations ſuch of the Nobility as are moſt capable 
of ſerving the Public, while they, out of 2 juſt Regard to their 
Prince and the Commonwealth, ſhew tuch a Tendernels for 
the bs 5 of the Feople, as, by preventing Diſputes, keeps 
the whole Machine of Government in 2 coattant and regular 
Motion: This too will be attributed by the great Vulgar 
and the ſmall to the Excellence of the Conttitution; and it 
will be left to Poſterity to diſcover, that it was in reality o. 
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ing to 2 right Diſpoſition in the great Men that lived in thoſe 
Times. Laftly, The Caſe is the ſame in Republics, where 
almoſt all depends upon the Prudence and Integrity of thoſe 
who govern ; for theſe Men knowing by Expericnce both the 
Force and the Feebleneſs of the Conſtitution, will always take 
Care that the former ſhall appear to their Subjects in the fulleſt 
Light, and will hide the latter as much as they can, 

Ir would be tedious and perhaps unneceſfary to enter into 
the Detail of the true Reaſons why in all Hiſtories, in moſt 
political Diſcourſes, and in many of the beſt Memoirs that 
are extant, ſo much is attributed to the Conſtitution, and fo 
little to thoſe who adminiſter it. But of this the moſt po- 
tent and vigorous Cauſe is that Spirit of Envy and DetraQion 
which too generally prevails, and inclines the greateſt Part 
of Writers rather to commend Governments than Governors. 
This however is extremely detrimental to Mankind, inaſmuch 
as it deprives of their juſt Reward thoſe who have been the 
greateſt Benefactors to their Country, and robs Poſterity of 
that Benefit which otherwiſe they might enjoy from the ſet- 
ting in a full and true Light ſuch illuſtrious Examples. But 
we mutt have a care of tuppoling from hence, that there is 
little or nothing due to Conſtitutions, and thereby loſe our 
Reverence for them; for this would be running into the 
contrary and yet no leſs dangerous Extreme. For Experience 
will ſhew us, that the wiſeſt and beſt Princes, the ableſt and 
moſt prudent Stateſmen, have always ſhewn the greateſt Re- 
gard for the Conſtitution of their Country, and have been of 
all others the moſt caretul to preferve and to tranſmit it intire 
and unhurt to their Succeiiors. Such Men will ſometimes 
repair, but very ſeldom or never, unleſs compelled by abſo- 
lute. Neceſſity, alter or change it, To fay the Truth, the 
greateſt Exccllency of a Countution, waich at the ſame Time 
is the great Secret of it, is the concealed and hidden Power it 
has of recovering and reſtoring itſelf, when, either by the 
Error of Governors, a Concatenation of untoward Acc 
or the reitleſs Spirit of its Subjects, it has been thrown into 
Confuſion. This is chiefly diſcerned in mixed Governments, 
where, either from the Sagacity of the firlt Contrivers, or 
from a lucky Concurrence of Incidents, the Frame is fo 
cor:itituted, as, when feemingly in Danger of breaking by a 
ſudden and ſomewhat violent Spring, to reſettle and reſtore 
Itielf, In Proceſs of Time indecd, and by repeated Experi- 
ments of this Kind, the Spring is weakvued, and by Degrees 
lojes its Force; bur {till it is a great Happineſs where tae 

113 Conſtitution 
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Conſtitution has originally this internal Efficacy ; and thoſe 
penetrating Patriots, who can ſee and obſerve it, derive from 
thence thoſe Hopes that often contribute to aſſiſt this Opera- 
tion, and to fave a ſinking State, even againſt the Expecta- 
tion of the Generality of its Subjects, 

To conclude, as the great End of all Government is the 
Happineſs of thoſe that live under it, ſo it is certain, that the 
only ſolid Foundation of this Happineſs muſt be laid in the 
Wiſdom and Probity of the Governors. Hence it comes to 
paſs, that the Education of Princes is a Thing of ſuch high 
Importance to the Welfare of a State, that the raiſing Men of 
Capacity and Honeſty to great Employments is alſo ſo eſſen- 
tially requiſite; and hence, above all, ariſes the Neceſſity of 
a general Prevalence of public Spirit oO all Ranks and 
Degrees of Men. With theſe there is no Form of Govern- 
ment, either ſimple or mixed, that may not laſt long and 
appear with Luſtre ; but without theſe, no Conſtitution can 
poſſibly ſecure the Peace and Welfare of a People. A large 
Patrimony cannot preſerve a Spendthrift from Want; nor 
will any Eſtate, how well ſettled ſoever, reſiſt for a Continu- 
ance a Spirit of Diſſipation. It is the ſame Thing with re- 
ſpect to the Public; as Virtue declines, and Corruption pre- 
vails; the Strength of the State is weakened and impaired ; 
and tho? the outward Forms of the Conſtitution may remain 
long, as ſome look well in the Face even to the laſt Period of 
a Conſumption ; yet Effects will follow their Cauſes, and a 
profligate People muſt as neceſſarily fink into Slavery and 
Diſtreſs as a debauched Perſon into Want and Miſery. 
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There is no Fvotſtep in Hiſtory of any abſolute Monarchy eftabliſhed 
in this Iſland ; the ancient Britons were a free People, governed 
by Princes who had a limited Authority; the Saxons were alſo 
a free People; the Nature of their great Councils, and the Man- 
ner of making and 7 Laws, with the _— that hap- 
pened during their Poſſeſſion of this Country ; the Danes more 
barbarous than the Saxons, but a free People notwithſtanding ; 
the Alterations made by the Normans always conſidered as 
Grievances, and by degrees were reformed, and taken away by 
Authority of Parliament. 


T is generally ſaid, and indeed not without Reaſon, that 
I the Accounts we have of the ancient Britons are very 
arren, and not much to be depended upon. This however 
is true only in an hiſtorical Senſe, that is to ſay, it would be 
a very difficult, if not impracticable Thing, to collect and to 
digeſt into tolerable Order the Story of the ancient Britons ; 
but with regard to the Point which we are to conſider, there 
are not either Materials or Authorities wanting. We have 
Gildas, an ancient Britiſ Writer, and long before him 
we have the Writings of Cæſar and Tacitus; and from 
theſe we are able to collect ſome tolerable Account of the 
Nature of their Government. They were divided into ſeve- 
ral Principalities, which were ſo many diſtin Eftates ; in the 
ruling of which, Princes were directed by general Councils, 
called in their Language Kifrithin, which has very near the 
ſame Signification with our Word Parliament. The Mem- 
bers of theſe ancient By:itih Councils were, the Princes, 
their Sons, the Edlins of princely or noble Race, the Druids, 
their Prieſts and Lawyers, and the Governors of the People; 
all met in Council armed, except the Druids, who, from 
their Function, were exempted from Service in the Wars. 
Young Men they did not admit till they were eſteemed of 
Ability of Mind and Body to be fit for Council and War ; 
and then the Preſident in Council delivered to ſuch young 
Man a Spear or Partiſan, from which time he was a 
Member of the Commonwealth, and fit to be appointed 
or choſen to Council, Governor of the People of a Village 
or Diſtrict, or a Leader in their Armies. In theſe gene- 
ral Councils all Matters were propoſed by the Prince, and 
FF were 
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were then explained and debated upon by the Druids; laſt of 
all, the Point was decided by all the Members by clattering 
their Spears together if they approved, or by ſtriking them upon 
the Ground with a rude Noiſe if they diſapproved the Motion, 

In theſe ſeveral Councils the Britiſb Laws were made for 
maintaining Peace and preſerving Property, and the Execu- 
tion of them committed to the Druids, who were Judges in 
all Caſes ſacred or civil, Theſe Laws were carried froia the 
Council in the Memories of the Druids, for it was then 
ſtrictly Lex non ſcripta; and ſuch as inclined to learn the 
Laws went to. the Schools of the Druids, where by frequent 
Repetitions they imprinted them in the Memory of their 
Pupils. In reference to ordinary Juriſdiction, the Sci: et 
or Village-Court was held every Month, in which the Dru: 
preſided ; and if any Man diſobeyed their Decrees, he was ex- 
cluded from their Sacrifices. When the Romans invaded 
Britain under Julius Czſar, the Princes met together in a 
great Council, and chole Caſſavalan to be their Commander 
in Chief. When Claudius afterwards came hither on the 
fame Errand, the Britons were divided amongſt themiclves, 
as Tacitus tells us, and fo became an eaſy Prey; and it is re- 
markable, that the ſame Author, ſpeaking of the Germans and 
Gauls, from whom all agree that the Britons derived their po- 
litical Notions, ſays, that amongſt them ſmaller Matters were 
left to the Deciſion of their Princes, but Things of greater 
Moment were conſulted of by all, that is, were debated in ge- 
neral Aſſemblies. 

WHILE the Romans continued in Britain theſe Councils 
ceaſed, but the Britons were permitted to hold their Village- 
Courts for the Conveniency of the People. But when the No- 
mans withdrew and deſerted the Iſland, the Britiſb Princes re- 
ſumed their Authority, and thcir ancicnt Manner of Govern- 
ment, as appears by their Conduct when they were invaded by 
the Pitts and Scots; for then they called a general Council, in 
which they choſe Yortigern for their Chief; and this Meaſure 
nut proving ſucceſsful, they directed him to invite over the 
Saxons, Which he did. But theſe Auxiliaries ſoon turned 


their Swords upon their Friends, and in the Space of about 


fifty Years drove the Br:tons into the mountainous Parts of 
the Ifland, and took Foſieſſion of the reit of the Country 
themſelves. When the Wars were pretty well over, and they 
began to form regular Principalities, we find that the ſame Mo- 
del of Government prevailed; and theſe great Councils were 
held by every one of the Saxen Kings, for making Laws and 

2 other 
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other important Purpoſes of Government, which Councils were 
by them ſtiled J/itenagemote, the Members of which they were 
compoſed Mitas, that is, Sages, and their Acts Geradz;/je, or 
wiſe Laws; ſo that here the Reader ſees plainly, that our 
Engliſh Anceſtors were as far removed from being Slaves as the 
ancient Britons, of whom the Hiſtorian Dion Caſſius in the Life 
of the Emperor Severus ſays, that amongſt them the People al- 
ways retained the ſupreme Power, 

ſ r may ſeem ſtrange, that, after conquering the Britons, 
the Saxons ſhould take up their Form of Government; but 
this will be no difficult Thing to conceive, when we con- 
{ider that the ſeveral Chiefs among the Saxons were ſo many 
joint Undertakers in their Expedition againſt Britain, and 
that their Commander in Chief was only the firſt Man 
amongſt his Equals by their Conſent ; when therefore he aſ- 
ſumed the Title of King, thoſe Chiefs became his Collegues, 
were termed Thegnes or Thanes; and in Latin, Capitanei, 
from their having a capital Right in the Britons Lands. 
Theſe Collegues and their Deſcendents were thoſe Saxen No- 
bles who were the Members of the great Councils, the Suit- 
ers of the Court of the 8 of the Kingdom, all 
Nobility at that time ariſing from Poſſeſſion. The Saxon 
Capitanei in their Portions of Land held Courts, and judged 
their Vaſſals, and after the Manner of the Britons were petty 
Princes in their own Territories, and obliged the Kings to 
{wear to adminiſter equal Right to all, and to be obedient to 
all Laws made and agreed to in general Council. Æthelbert, the 
firſt Chriſtian Saxon King, was alſo their firſt Legiſlator, and 
made his Code of Laws in Witenagemote, by and with the 
Advice of the Witas; in which Code was inſerted all that 


could be recovered, or was judged uſeful and valuable in the 


Britiſh Laws, which thews the great Antiquity of our Conſti- 
tution, how long our Liberties have been preſerved, and by 
what Means. | 

ALL the ſubſequent Legiſlators among the Saxons (for there 
were many of them, and among the reſt A/fred the Great, 
a Prince whole V alour, Wiſdom, and Goodncis, did real Ho- 
nour to his Station) proceeded ſteadily in the fame Tract, 
and uicd their utmoſt Endeavours to ſecure and fortify 
that admirable Conſtitution by which equal Juſtice was 
done to Men of every Degree The Laws made by theſe 
Princes were very {i.crt and plain, and the County-Courts, 
and ther inferior juriidictions, kept the People in very good 
Order; ſo that theic Bominions became very populous, the 
4% pinets of their Subjects was very great, and would have 
been 
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the Barons in the firſt Norman Reigns inceſſantly contended 
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been ſtill greater, but for the repeated Invaſions of the Danes, 
who at length got Footing in this Iſland to ſuch a Degree, 
that, notwithſtanding all the great Qualities of Alfred, he was 
forced to allow them to fix themſelves in a Part of the Coun- 
try, where they lived under Laws of their own; but Laws 
that were approved and conſented to by King Alfred, to 
whom their Princes did Homage, It is by no means my De- 
ſign to meddle with the Eng Hiſtory, but barely to give 
a Sketch of the Hiſtory of the Engliſb Conſtitution, that it 
— clearly appear, that the Subjects of this Kingdom who 
had Property were always free; for this Reaſon 1 ſhall ſay 
nothing of the Struggles between the Engliſb and the Danes, 
but ſhall content myſelf with obſerving, that when the latter 
had eftabliſhed their Conqueſt, they were content, as well as the 
Saxons, to eſtabliſh the old Form of Government, and even to 
extend and improve it. | | 

CanvTvus, almoſt the only Sovereign we had of that Na- 
tion, framed a Body of Laws at Vincheſter, at the Chri/tmas 
Feſtival Anno Domini 1036 ; in thePreface of which it is ſaid, 
<< this is the Law which Canute, King of all England, Denmark, 
& and Norway, hath ordained, with the Conſent of his wiſe 
« Men, as well for the Maintenance of his own Dignity, as 
« for the Benefit of his People.” Before this Time all Cri- 


minals might redeem themſelves, by paying Money to their 


King, their Lords, or the Perſon injured ; but by his Laws, 
breaking into Houſes, in the Manner now called Burglary, 
open Robbery, malicious or wilful Murder, and betraying one's 
Lord, were declared capital Crimes, and not to be commuted 
by pecuniary Mulcts. 4 

EpwaRD the Confeſſor, that great and good Legiſlator, 
rejgned in the Hearts of his People; and the Harmony be- 
tween him and the great Council of the Nation produced fo 
great Happineſs, as to be the Meaſure of the People's Deſires 
in all ſucceeding Reigns. This King's Code of Laws was 
called Lex Angliæ, and ſometimes Lex Terra, being a Col- 
tection of the beſt of the Mercian, Weſt-Saxon, and Daniſh 
Laws, and King Edgar's Laws. Amongſt other Advantages 
it had this, that whereas before his Reign different Parts of 
the Kingdom were governed by thoſe three Laws firſt above- 
mentioned, which, tho” they agreed pretty well in the Subſtance, 
yet contained diſtinct Penalties for Offences; the Whole was 


-now put under one Form, from whence grew the Term of 


Common-Law; and it was this Sort of Government, to- 
gether with the Liberties and Privileges derived from it, that 


do 
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to recover, as infinitely preferable in itſelf to that which in 
Conformity to the Cuſlom of their own Country tae Norman 
Kings laboured to eſtabliſh. 

In the Time of the Saxen Kings great Councils were held 
at the three principal Feſtivals of Chriſimas, Haſter, and 
IV hitſuntide, and from thence they were called Courts de 
More. In theſe the State of the Nation was weighed and 
conſidered, old Laws amended or repealed, and new ones 
made. Theſe were alſo the ſupreme Courts of Judicature, 
where the King with his Nobles heard and determined Ap- 
peals from inferior Courts of Juſtice. Milliam the Congueror, 
at his Coronation, ſwore he would preferve the Engliſh Con- 
ſtitution; he likewiſe appointed Commiſſioners to inquire in 
every Country, and make Report, what were the Laws and 
Cuſtoms in King Edward's Time, and from theſe Laws he 
compiled his own Code in the fourth Year of his Reign, 
He not only held the Courts de More as his Predeceſſors had 
done, but fixed the Times of his Reſidence, fo as to be at 
the Palace of Glouce/fer at Chriſtmas, at I incheſter on the 
Eafter Feſtival, and on M bitſuntide at Mſiminſter; at all 
which Times and Places his Barons and Tenants in capite 
attended in courſe. As to the civil Rights of the People, he 
left them as he found them, to be heard and determined in 
the Court Baron, Hundred, and County Courts, according 
to ancient Uſage. 

Iv the laſt Year of his Reign he made another Code of 
Laws very different from the former, and which wrought a 
conſiderable Change in the Conſtitution, By this Law he 
ſettled his Militia in ſuch a Manner, as to have always above 
ſixty thouſand Knights or Horſemen ready to ſerve him upon 
any Occaſion. 'To make the Support of his Government 


their Intereſt, he conſented that the Grants of their Lands 


ſhould become hereditary to them and their Heirs, upon 
Condition of Service, Faith and Obedience, and that nothing 
ſhould be demanded of them farther than their Service; he 
alſo provided, that their Tenants ſhould pay them due Rents 
and Services according to Cuſtom and Contract, to enable 
thoſe Knights to perform their Services to the King; and 
for the Encouragement of theſe Sockmen, as they were called, 
it was ordained, that as long as they paid their Rents, and 
performed their Services to their Lords, they ſhould not be 
turned out of their Farms, which brought this Kind of Sockage 
Tenure into ſome Degree of Certainty and Freedom. 


H:s 
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H1s Son, William Rufus, ſwore to keep the old Laws of 
England, but kept them not; Law lay afleep in his Time, 
he governed according to his own Will, and the Love of 
Money governed him. Henry I. was elected by the Clergy 
and Nobles; he confirmed the Laws of King Edward, held 
the Courts de More, and was a tolerable Prince. King Ste- 
phen was alſo elected, he took an Oath to govern according 
to the Law, but broke it the greateſt Part of his Reign, in 
the latter Part of which, however, he was a great Reformer, 
and ſoon after he grew good he died. King Henry II. redreſſed 
many Grievances, and the Laws by which he governed were 
made in Parliament; he had great Struggles with the Clergy, 
who endeavoured to render themſelves independent, and it 
was with much Difficulty he kept them ſo much within the 
Bounds of their Duty as he did. Richard |, was a very 2; hi- 
trary Monarch, and raiſed vaſt Sums upon his $4bjc!s, not 
only without, but againſt Law, His Brother Fi»: e 
his Steps, till he threw the Nation into a civil War, by which 
he was obliged to grant Magna Charta, or the Great Charter, 
or Charter of Liberties, and the Charter of the Fo:c{t:, by 
which the Barons obtained ſo grea Power to themſelies, as 
in a'great Meaſure changed the Conſtitution from a Mon.rchy 
to an Ariſtocracy. The Diſputes about this Charter, often 
renewed and as often cancelled, kept the whole Nation in 
Confuſion during this and the next Reign of Henry III. out 
of which it was recovered by his Son. 

EDwaARrD I. may be truly ſtiled the Fnglih Fuſtinian. Both 
Statute Law and Common Law obtained a great Perfection 
in his Time; to his Reign 1s juſtly aſcribed the Honour of 
eſtabliſhing methodical Proceedings in adminiſtering Juſtice 
between Man and Man; for Pleadings, Reſolutions, and 
Decifions, grew regular and rational : Good Laws he offered 
to his Parliaments for their Confirmation and Conſent ; and 
when they paſted into Laws, he made Choice of learned and 
upright Judges to put them into Execution: Prudently with- 
out Noile, aud by gentle Steps and Degrees he abrogated 
many bad and inconvenient Cuſtoms and Uſages, both in the 
ſuperior Courts and in the Courts of the great Men; and 
ſubſtituted fuch regular Methods, as, by Length of Time 
and Experience had of their Aptneſs and Convenience, have 


ſtood and been uſed ever ſince without any great Alteration, 


and are now, ſays the learned Chief Juſtice Hale, as it were, 
incorporated into and become a Part of the Common Law of 
England. The old Saxen and Norman Statutes of his Prede- 

ceſſors 
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ceſſors were ſhort poſitive Inſtitutions, to correct, and by 
Mulcts to puniſh, the Vices and Crimes that were prevailing 
at the Time of their making, and many of the Methods of 
putting them in Execution local, differing in one Place from 
what they were in another; but in this King's Time the Sun- 
ſhine of Reaſon and Uniformity broke forth into great Luſtre. 
In his Time likewiſe the Law was ſo much mended and altered, 
that the old Coat was but juſt perceivable under the ſeveral 
new Pieces ſet upon it by his learned [mprovers of the Law. 
The Statute Laws, though ſhort in Compariſon with later 
Acts of Parliament, yet were very clear, and fully expreſſive 
of the Senſe of the Legiſlators. 

IT was by this Prince alſo that Parliaments were brought 
into that Order in which we ſee them, and that Knights, 
Citizens, and Burgeſſes, wereimade eſſential Parts of this Aſ- 
ſembly. His Son Edward II. acted a Part very different from 
that of his Father, which, after drawing many Misfortunes 
upon his Subjects, brought the heavieſt of all upon himſelf, 


being depoſed and murdered through the Prevalence of that 


corrupt and factious Spirit which he had but too much en- 
couraged. His Son Edward III. was in every Reſpect a great 
and glorious Prince ; he made the Enemies of this Nation feel 
the Weight of that Power which he derived from the Conh- 
cence and Affection of his Subjects; but his Grandſon Richard 
II. like his Great Grandfather, made his Minions his Mini- 
ſters, and, by endeavouring to extend his Royal Prerogative, 
loft his Regal Dignity, and was ſoon after cruelly and baſely 

murdered, | j 
Ix all the Reigns from King . to that of Richard II. 
the Diſputes continued between the Barons and the Crown, 
ſometimes with more, and ſometimes with leſs Noiſe; nei- 
ther does it appear that any of our Princes were Politicians 
enough to contrive a Method for ridding themſelves of what 
was at once a Check upon them, and in fome Meaſure a Bur- 
then upon the Nation. The Predeceſſors of King Jahn, and 
King Jahn himſelf, ſeem to have had a Notion, by ſplitting 
the great Fenures, to have abated this Evil; but, inſtead of 
that, they increaſed it; for the ſmaller Barons were as tena- 
cious of their Privileges as. the greateſt Peers of the Land. 
Kind Edward I. took infinitely a better Method, by fixing 
and eſtabliſhing the Rights of the Houſe of Commons, of 
which ſome of his Succeſſors would have taken Advantage, 
but they went about it a little unſkilfully, and the Commons 
out of Modeſty declined the Offers that were made them. 
The Barons ſaw, however, that it was very inexpedient for 
them 
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them to continue their old Quarrels with the Crown in the 
Manner they had hitherto done, and therefore they took ano- 
ther Method; and during the Diſputes between the Houſes 
of York and Lanca/ter, made uſe of the Cloak of Loyalty to 
cover their Ambition, ſiding now with one Prince, and then 
with another, as would beſt ſerve their Turns, of which 
the Reader will find indubitable Proofs in the Engliſb Hiſtory 
during that unhappy Period, in which Multitudes of brave 
and honeſt Men fell Sacrifices to the deluſive Artifices of the 
Ambitious. 

Bur when King Henry VII. came to be fixed upon the 
Throne, he ſaw and reſolved to remove this Danger, He is 
generally looked upon to be one of our wiſeſt Princes; and I 
think the moſt extraordinary Proof he gave of his Wiſdom 
was, the Method he took in letting down the Nobility ; for 
ſeeing that Luxury began to prevail, he opened a Paſlage by 


Law tor the Nobility to diſpoſe of their Eſtates; and this be- 


ing once dane, the Commons ſoon became much more con- 
fiderable, by acquiring Property in Land, which before they 
had little Opportunity of doing; and this no doubt was a 

reat Encouragement to Induſtry, and a general Benefit to 
the Nation. His Son Henry VIII. was accidentally, though 
not intentionally, a Friend to Liberty, He demoliſhed in a 
great Meaſure the exorbitant Power, and ſpread abroad the 
exc-{ive Wealth, of the Church: He was a Prince of great 
Abilities, and therefore loved, encouraged, and employed Men 
of Abilities; and the ſame Rule prevailed with his whole 
Family, and was one of the principal Cauſes of the Felicities 
of Quecn E/zzabeth's Government, which makes ſo great and 
glorious a Figure in our Hiſtories, By this means the Foun- 
dation was laid for that extenſive Liberty whioh has been ſince 
acquired, and is now enjoyed under a Government, which, 
when well adminiſtered, is without Doubt one of the beſt con- 
ſtituted that ever prevailed in any Age or Country, and which 
can never be ſubverted but by the Abuſe of that Liberty which 
is its greateſt Grace and Glory. 

F CALL it the beſt conſtituted, becauſe I know of none, 
either ancient or modern, that ever admitted ſo much Free- 
dom. Other Governments, more eſpecially Republics, may 
pretend to mote; but in reality no Government either has 
or ever had ſo much; and as for thoſe Republics that ſub- 
ſiſt at preſent, they cannot enter into any Degree of Com- 
pariſon with it; for they are all built upon much narrower 
Bot:oms, and conſequently are fo inſecure, that ſuch as 
adminiſter the Government are in a perpetual State of — 

louſy 
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louſy and Apprehenſion; whereas here the Benefits of a free 
Government are ſo widely, I was going to ſay univerſally ex- 
tended, that it is every Man's Intereſt, and every Man of com- 
mon Senſe muſt ſee that it is his Intereſt, to preſerve this Form 
to the utmoſt of his Power. Fear in thoſe who adminiſter a 
Government is productive of the worſt Conſequences, more 
eſpecially Severity ; but this loſes its Nature when lodged in 
the Breaſts of the People, and becomes Loyalty to the Conſti- 
tution, of all others the nobleſt Kind of public Spirit, This, 
though they never had ſo great Cauſe, was highly conſpicu- 
ous in the Spartans, Athenians, Romans, and other free Nations 
of Antiquity ; it has been no leſs conſpicuous here, and it is 
hoped ever will be ſo, in regard to the ſuperior Excellency of 
that Government which both deſerves and promotes it; a ſus- 
cin& Deſcription of which, that the riſing Generation may 
have ſome Notion of their np in this reſpect, we ſhall in 
the next Chapter endeavour to ſet forth. 


CHAP. IV. 


Of the Structure and Excellency of the Britiſh Cenſtitution; the 
Nature of the Regal Dignity, the Fulneſs f the Prerega- 
tive, and the Reaſonableneſs of its Limits; the Dignity, 

Privileges and Splendor f the Nobility, and the Uſefulneſs 
of their Situation to the State; the Freedom and happy Con- 
dition of the Britiſh People, the Nature and Value of their 
Immunities, and the Security they have for their Liberties. 
Of the Independency of the ſeveral Eſtates in the E Om 
of their reſpective Rights, and how this is perfectiy reconcile- 
able to the Connection of the ſeveral Parts of the Conſtitu- 


tion. 


HERE is ſomething extremely natural, and therefore 
nothing blameable, in that very high Opinion which 
prevails amongſt moſt Nations in Favour not only of the 
Country, and the Produce of the Country which they inha- 
bit, but of its Government alſo; and it 1s generally thought, 
that the People of Great Britain have their full Share of 
this Kind of National Vanity. Yet when we attentively 
conſider how beautiful and how regular a Structure that of 
the Britiſb Government is, and withal how agreeable and 
how commodious; we ſhall rather incline to believe, that 
People 
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People would admire it more if they underſtood it better, than 
that they are over- fond of it becauſe they poſſeſs it. The Truth 
of the Matter is, that ſuch as value themſelves on their ſupe- 
rior Underſtandings, and would be thought the beſt Judges 
of theſe Matters, are ſo far from being partial on this Head, 
that they are very apt to find Fault with, and to expreſs their 
Deſire of ſeeing Alterations made in, the Government; fo 
i:3 that it is only the ordinary Sort of People that are chargeable 
[os with this Weakneſs of being warmly attached to a Conſtitution 
1:5 which nevertheleſs they are far from comprehending. Upon 

| this I beg Leave to remark, that particular Perſons have not 


14 | only particular Notions, but particular Views, and that their 
; Criticiſms upon Forms of Government ariſe too often from 
1 thoſe Circumſtances; but it is otherwiſe with the Bulk of the 


Nation, who judge of the Government they live under not 
from what they know, but from what they feel ; and therefore, 
when they eſteem themſelves happy, it is for this ſimple Reaſon 
only, becauſe they are ſo, Wile Men will not liſten to the 
Voice of the Nation, when they cry out for Change; but I will 
venture to lay it down as a political Maxim beyond Contradic- 
tion, that the Voice of a Nation ought always to be liſtened to 
when it is againſt Change. For the great End of Government 
is to make its Subjects happy, and the only Way we have to 

know when People are happy, is to obſerve whether they are. 
content; for tho” it is very certain that they may be diſcontented 
without Reaſon, yet the contrary is far from being true, for 
they are never content, or can bc fo, without a Cauſe. 

IN order to be ſatisfied of this, we will examine into Par- 
ticulars, We have already ſhewn that the Conſtitution of 
this Kingdom is of great Antiquity, and that it always was 
in a great Meaſure what it ſtil] is, a mixed Government; we 
have likewiſe ſhewn, that till the Coming of the Normans 
there were few or no Innovations, and that when theſe were 
made by the Princes of that Line they produced perpetual 
Commotions, We have obſerved that Zdward I. might be 
eſteemed the Norman Legiſlator, and the Father of the 
People's Liberties; for tho' it may be proved that the Com- 
mons ſent Repreſentatives to Parliament before his "Time, 
and though there are ſome Footſleps of the like even under the 
Saxon Kings, yet he it was that in the eighteenth Year of 
his Reign lettled that regular Form which has fince conti- 
nued. We have hinted that Henry VII. opened the Way 
for the Commons to obtain Property, which they have very 
well improved fince; and that AF: VIII. demoliſhed the 
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Uſurpation of the Pope, and that Kind of Church-Indepen- 
dency which was altogether incompatible with the other 
Parts of the Government, Whatever Difficulties there were 
beſides, were removed in ſucceeding Times; and though they 
might be removed with Violence, yet it was a Violence of 
which .we reap the Benefit, and find ourſelves in full Poſ- 
ſeſſion of that good old Saxon Conſtitution with which our 
Anceſtors were ſo much in Love, together with many, and 
| thoſe very conſiderable Improvements, all made in a «, uf 

Manner, and of which nothing but our Madneſs, and the fa- 
tal Effects of our univerſal Corruption, can poſſibly deprive us; 
fo well and wiſely is the preſent Conſtitution put together. 

THe Monarchy is indeed limited, but limited in ſuch a 
Manner, that the King may be abſolute if he pleaſes, by 
doing what is right. He has not the Enfigns, Pomp, and 
Splendor of the regal Dignity only, but the eſſential Rights 
alſo. The Adminiſtration of Affairs is wholly in him; he 
chuſes what Miniſters he pleaſes, and it is thoſe Miniſters, 
not himſelf, that are accountable for the Adminiſtration, 
He is the Fountain of Honour, and the Militia is likewiſe in 
him, He has the ſole Power of making Peace and War; he 
coins Money, and, in a Word, he does every thing that a good 
Monarch would wiſh to do. Yet his Power is not either op- 
preſſive or terrible to his People; on the contrary, his ve 
Prerogatives are favourable to the Nation's Liberties; and it 
might be demonſtrated, that they -would be leſs free if they 
were more limited, which is an Excellency never reached in 
any other Monarchy ancient or modern; fo that as on the one 
hand a Britiſh King has no Temptation to break in upon the 
Conſtitution, his Subjects, on the other, have not the leaſt 
Reaſon to wiſh or deſire that the Circle of his Power ſhould be 
more reſtrained. 

As the King is ſupreme in all Cauſes, Eccleſiaſtical as well 
as Civil, ſo this is without the leaſt Prejudice either to the 
Church or State, The Religion by Law eſtabliſhed is the 
Chriſtian Faith in great Purity; and the Archbiſhops and 
Biſhops have ſuch a Meaſure of Authority, and ſuch a Por- 
tion of Revenue, as is ſuitable to their Dignities, and con- 
ſiſtent with their Functions. Order and Decency are tho- 
roughly provided for, and yet Perſecution is provided 
_ The Clergy have all that they can wiſh; but the 

)ominion over Conſciences is very wiſely reſerved to him to 
whom it belongs, that Supreme — to whom every Man 
is accountable, and to whom alone he ought to account. 

Vor. II. K K Such 
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Such as diſſent from the eſtabliſhed Religion have the full 
Liberty of worſhiping him according to their Conſciences ; 


and the State interpoſes no farther therein than is neceſſary to 


ſecure that Liberty, and to prevent Bigots of all Religions 
from perſecuting each other. So that wiſe and moderate Men 
have nothing to wiſh in this reſpect, but that Things may 
always continue in this Condition; and that the Spirit of 
Religion may ſhew itſelf- in Zeal for good Works, rather 
than in Heats about Opinion. | 

THE Nobility of Great Britain have all the Power and 
Splendor that is conſiſtent either with the Safety of others or 
their own ; they are the King's hereditary Counſellors, the 
make one of the three Eſtates in Conjunction with the Lords 
Spiritual, and with them are Judges in the laſt Reſort of all 
that has been done in any of the Courts below ; they enjoy 
all their ancient Privileges, and ſome new ones, particularly 
that of being tried by their Peers in general, and not by ſuch 
only as the Crown ſhall think fit to commiſſion; and if they 
have not ſo great Authority as their Predeceſſors the Barons 
had, yet their Condition 1s infinitely better ſecured than it 
was in thoſe Days, even by this Diminution-ef their Autho- 
rity. Such as conſider only the mere Outſide of Things, 
are apt enough to ſuppoſe, that they have loſt by the Altera- 
tions that have been made in the ancient Syſtem ; but ſuch 


as ſee to the Bottom, clearly perceive the contrary, Their 


Dignity is ſo high, and the Prerogatives annexed to it ſo 
conſpicuous as well as conſiderable, that it juſtly remains 
the great Object of Hope as well as of Reſpect ; fo that it 
is abſolutely impoſſible that the Peerage ſhould: grow into 
Contempt, though particular Peers may fink their perſonal 
Characters by their perſonal Failings; and it is abſolutely 
neceſſary that it ſhould. be ſo amongſt the Nobility of a free 
State; for if it was not, all thoſe Inconveniencies would be 

uickly felt that render Ariſtocracies odious, In Poland, for 
Dee the Nobles are a Kind of Princes, but then the reſt 
of the People are very little better than Slaves. At Venice their 
Power is exorbitant, and their Inſolence intolerable. In France 
the Nobility are haughty enough, and the common People 
feel in their Turn that ill Treatment the Nobility are expoſed 
to at Court, But here in Britain very little of this is known, 
and nothing in compariſon is felt; every Man that is free and 
a good 9 is ſate from the Pride or Caprice of Men of 
Title z and, while he is guilty of no Offence towards them, 
cannot be diſturbed or diſtreſſed by them. 
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LASTLY, As to the People in general, they have all the 
Freedom they can wiſh, and full as large a Share of Power as 
they can manage. In Proportion as they acquired Property, 
they have acquired alſo a Meaſure of Power proportionable to 
that Property, no Part of which can be taken even for the 
public Service but by their own Conſent. In former Times, 
tho' our Commerce was not fo great, yet the trading People 
ſeem to have had a larger Share in that Branch of the Conſti- 
tution which belongs to the Commons than they have now, 
becauſe they were at Liberty to chuſe ſuch as had no Intereſt 
in Land; whereas now the Houſe of Commons is compoſed 
iatirely of Men who have a landed Intereſt, It is indeed 
true, that the great Powers of this Houſe have been gradually 
obtained ; but tet it be added alſo, that they haye been fairly 
and juſtly obtained, and upon the true Principles of our Con- 
ſtitution, which has always lodged more or leſs Power in the 
ſeveral Degrees of its Subjects as they have had greater or leſs 
Intereſt in the common Stock ; and in the Nature of Things 
there can be nothing more reaſonable, than that thoſe ſhould 
have the Care of the public Affairs who have the largeſt Stake 
in the public Weal, and conſequently muſt have the greateſt 
Concern for the public Safety, ; 

Tux Commons of Great Britain are conſidered either in 
their legiſlative or in their collective Capacity, In each of 
theſe they haye all the Powers and Privileges that the Wit of 
Man can deviſe, In reſpect to the former, there 1s nothing 
that can be done by the ſupreme Power of the Nation with- 
out their Approbation ; no new Law can be made, no old one 
repealed, but by their Voice, No Taxes can be levied, unleſs 
the Quantity and the Quality be by them ſettled. NoGrievance 
can be felt but what they may redreſs, and of which they mutt 
be informed; nor is there any Matter ſo great, or Man ſo 
powerful, as to be beyond the Reach of their Inquiries, or the 
Force of their Impeachments. The Prerogative itſelf can ſet 
no Bounds to either. They are the grand Inqueſt of the Na- 

tion, and no Power can protect the Guilty from, the Purſuit 
of Juſtice, when managed by them, This is all that ever was 
pretended to in the very pureſt Democracies, and was even in 
them much more eaſily eluded ar defeated than is practicable 
in our Conſtitution, | 

AGAIN, In their collective Capacity, of what mighty Ex- 
tent is their Power, or rather what Power have they not ? 
The Knights of Shires are choſen by the Freeholders, the 
. Citizens by their Fellow-Citizens, and the Burgeſſes by ſuch 
as have a Right to their Votes from the Conſtitution of their 

K k 2 reſpective 
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reſpective Boroughs. It is true that Clamours are frequently 
raiſed of Influence and Corruption, and — thoſe Cla- 
mours are not always without Reaſon ; but Influence and 
Corruption are not Horſe, Foot,. and Dragoons; no Man's 
Vote is taken from him by Force; no Man is compelled to 
betray himſelf or his Country: So that, upon the whole, this 
amounts to no more than that bad Men are induced by bad 
Means to dv bad Things in Matters which concern them- 
ſelves and their Poſterity. Yet even againſt this almoſt all 

flible Proviſions have been made by Law; but the Miſchief 
is, that no Law can be deviſed to hinder bad Men, while 
they remain free, from bartering or ſelling their Freedom ; 
becauſe ſuch a Law would actually deprive them of their 
Freedom. So that, upon the Whole, this, that is thought 
the greateſt Blemiſh in our Conſtitution, does the greateſt 
Honour to it, ſince there is nothing clearer, than that the 
only Way to enſlave or undo us is left to ourſelves. The 
Conſtitution therefore has dealt with us as we are dealt with 
by our Creator, it has made us as free as in their Nature Men 
can be; and if ever we are enſlaved or undone, it muſt be 
our own Act, and Slavery and Ruin muſt be at once both 
our Choice and our Puniſhment, To ſum up all in a Word; 
every Conſtitution, ancient and modern, has done leſs for its 
Subjects than that of Great Britain, nor is it poſſible that any 
Conſtitution ſhould do more for their Welfare and Safety than 
this has done. | 

T HERE remains = one Thing more to be accounted for 
with reſpect to this Conſtitution, and that is, the Dependency 
and Independency of its ſeveral Branches, about which ſome 
Writers have expreſſed themſelves darkly and confuſedly, for 
want of obſerving a very eaſy and a very obvious Diſtinction. 
There is in every Branch of the Conſtitution a ſeparate and 
characteriſtic Power as well as a legiſlative, In reſpe& to the 
former, each is free and independent : The King exerciſes his 
Prerogative without Reſtriction; the Houſe of Peers, as a 
ſupreme Judicature, and as the great Council of the Nobles, 
acts alſo without any other Reſtraint than the Uſage of Par- 
liament puts upon them; the Houſe of Commons. do the 
ſame in reference to all the Points that belong ſtrictly and 
peculiarly to them. In their legiſlative Capacity, ſtrictly con- 
ſidered, it is otherwiſe; for there is, I will not call it abſo- 
lutely a Dependence, but a neceſſary Connection, between all 
the Branches of the Leg iſlature; and this ariſes no otherwiſe 
than from their Relation to, and the inſeparable Intereſts they 
have in each other, which perhaps might be more fully and 


largely explained, if that Explanation were fit for, or even 
conſiſtent with, a Diſcourſe of this Nature. But from what 
has been ſaid it is eaſily conceived, that this Connection is no 


Impeachment of Liberty, ſince it is from their common Con- 


cern for Liberty that it ariſes, 
Bur the Bleſſings of this Conſtitution are not barely con- 
fined to the happy Diſpoſition of the ſeveral Branches of the Le- 
iſlature; on the contrary, they extend themſelves throughout 
Ho whole Scheme of our Policy, and are copied in every Place 
where any Form of Government. or Kind of Juriſdiction pre- 
vails ; as for Inſtance, in every Town Corporate, there is a 
Mayor, Bailiff, or other Chief Officer, with Aldermen, or 
Aſſiſtants, and a fixed Repreſentative of the Commonalty. 
In the Country, the County Court is {till held, as are alſo 
the Courts Leet and Baron; ſo that in this reſpect we ſtill 
retain the old Saxon Government, or rather, we retain that 


Form which they borrowed from the Britons, and which having 


ſubſiſted amongſt us with very little or no Alteration for near 
two thouſand Years, it is not to be wondered that a bigh 
Reverence, a fincere Affection, and an unalterable Attach 

ment for it, had been thereby produced, which there is good 
Reaſon to hope no Art, no Influence, no Practices of any Kind, 
will ever be able to efface. | +1 
As to the Adminiſtration of Government, or the executive 
Power of the Conſtitution, it is by Law veſted in the Crown, 
and is thence diſtributed by Royal Commiſſions to ſuch as are 
by them impowered to adminiſter Juſtice of every Kind to the 
People; and as thoſe who are thus authorized are bound to 
reſpect the Laws, and to act in Obedience to them (for to 
this, and this only, their Commiſſions extend) it is evident 
that every Act of Male-Adminiſtration is cognizable and pu- 
niſhable; and therefore there was no Abſurdity in the old 
Maxim of our Law, that the King can do no turong, nor is the 
Maxim in the leaſt repugnant to Liberty but on the con 

is its beſt and moſt ſolid Foundation: For if Wrong be done, 
the Wrong-doer is to be puniſhed, for this Maxim of the 
Law having exempted the King. it is evident that no Com- 
miſſion or Warrant whatever can juſtify or excuſe a Perſon 
who acts in Breach of the Laws. This likewiſe ſhews the 
Reaſon of another Maxim of equal Antiquity and Force, 
though not ſo commonly known, viz. that the Ting 5 always 
a Minor, that is to ſay, he is ſo conſidered by the Law, and 
ſhall receive no Prejudice from any Acts into which he ma 

þe either miſled or ſurpriſed ; A thoſe who venture to at 
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undef Pretence or Colour of Powers thus obtained ſhall bear 
the Weight of their own Offences, without any Regard being 
ſhewa to that Shadow of Authority under which they buoy, : 
be thought to have acted. All this will more clearly appear, 
if we ho a ſuceinct View of the ſettled, legal, and regular 
Method in which every Part of the Government is actually 
adminiftred. - n | | 

ALL Acts of State are conſidered, debated, and reſolved in 
the Privy Council, uſually held in the King's Preſence, and 
always under the Direction of a High Officer of State, {tiled 
the Lord Preſident of the Council, All the King's Commands 
are tranſmitted to his Officers, Civil and Military, by the Se- 
cretaries of State; but all Acts of a public Nature, and all 
Inſtruments of general Concern, paſs the Privy Seal or the 
Great Seal, and are liable to be ſtayed at either, till the great 
Officers intruſted with thoſe Seals are ſatisfied of the Expe- 
diency as well as the Legality of the Contents, The Lord 
High Chancellor is the firſt great Officer of State, and, con- 
ſidered in that Capacity, has a very high and extenſive Autho- 
rity, the Nature of which is deſcribed and defined in moſt Caſes 
by Acts of Parliament; and as this great Office is uſually ex- 
ecuted either by a Profeſſor of the Law, or one ae iy 
diſtinguiſhed by his Learning in that Profeſſion, there is 0 
much the leſs — in his Miniſterial Capacity; and indeed 
Experience teaches us, that many of our beſt and greateſt Mi- 
niſters, and thoſe to whoſe Wiſdom, Prudence, and Probity, 
the Nation has been moſt indebted, have been Chancellors. 

Bur, beſides his Office and Function as a Miniſter and great 
Officer of State, the Lord High Chancellor preſides in the 
Supreme Court of Equity, where he relieves ſuch as are with- 
out Redreſs by the ſtrict Letter of the Law, and thoſe alſo 
who are diſtreſſed by it; for it is a known and fettled Prin- 
ciple, that ſummum Tus eſt ſumma Injuria; that is, Juſtice 
ſeverely adminiſtered may become Injuſtice ; and therefore this 
excellent Method has been found, for the Eaſe and Benefit, 
as well as Safety of the Subject, by which ſuch artful People 
are reached as might cover themſelves from the Law; and 
honeſt Men are delivered from the Danger they might be 
an of being over- reached by ſuch Perſons in Law. For the 
Diſpatch of the vaſt Buſineſs that naturally belongs to this 
Coutt, the Chancellor has under him the Maſter of the Rolls 
and eleven Maſters 'in Chancery; the former hears Cauſes, 
but from his Decrees an Appeal lies to the Chancellor ; 
and to the latter, ſuch Things are referred to be ſtated 


and 
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and reported as may facilitate the doing Juſtice upon a final 
Hearing. 5 

Tus Chief Juſtice of England, or Chief Juſtice of the 
King's-Bench, according as his Commiſſion runs, preſides in 
the Court of King's-Bench, and has the Aſſiſtance of three 
other Juſtices; in this Court are tried not only Criminal 
Cauſes, or, as we ſtile them, Offences againſt the Crown, but 
Civil alſo, which relate to Matter of private Property. The 
Chief Juſtice of the Common-Pleas, and three other Juſtices, 
hear and determine all Civil Cauſes in that Court, at the Bar 
of which none are allowed to plead under the Degree of a Ser- 
jeant at Law. The Judges of the Court of Exchequer have 
the Title of Barons; and he who preſides, that of Lord Chief 
Baron: in this Court are regulated all Affairs in relation to 
the public Revenue, and it is beſides both a Common Law 
Court and a Court of Equity, In the former the Pleadings 
are the ſame as in the other Common Law Courts, and in the 
latter they reſemble the Proceedings of the Court of Chancery. 
Appeals from all theſe Courts in general, as well as from the 
Courts of Law and Equity in Scatland and Ireland, are in the 
laſt Reſort determined in the Houſe of Peers. + As for the Diſ- 
tribution of Juſtice in the Country, it is uſually- committed 
to the ſame Judges, by the Title of Juſtices of Aſſiaxe. There 
are two upon each of the Circuits, one for Criminal, the other 
for Civil Cauſes; and, except in the moſt diſtant of the Northern 
Counties, the Aſſizes are held twice a Year, which Seaſons 
are commonly diſtinguiſhed by the Names of Lent and Summer 
Aſſizes. But the County Palatine of Chefter, and the Prin- 
cipality of Males, have particular Judges, who act diſtinctly 
by the King's Commiſhons; and thus every Part of the 
Kingdom is open to, and receives the equal Benefit of, the 
Laws. 

As to the other Acts of Government, which extend through 
all the different Parts of the Nation, they are either of a 
Political or Judicial Nature. In reference to the former, 
there is in every County a Lord Lieutenant, to whom the 
King's Pleaſure is made known, and by whem it is com- 
municated to his Deputy Lieutenants, and, where any Mili- 
tary Force is neceſſary, to the Officers of the Militia, There 
is alſo in every County a Keeper of theArchives, better known 
by his Latin Rims of Cuſtos Rotulorum; and he recommends 
ſuch Gentlemen as are proper to be in the Commiſſion ef 
the Peace, and they are conſtituted Juſtices, or, as they were 
anciently called, Conſervators of the Peace, which is a very 
clear Deſcription of their Office; for they have Power by 
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the Laws to correct ſmall Offenders, and to commit and con- 
fine great ones; but as there are a few only of theſe in com- 
— of the Number of People, there are ſubordinate Officers 
in eyery Pariſh, ſuch as Headboroughs and Conſtables, who 
have a miniſterial Power of executing the Juſtices Warrants, 
and of interfering by their own Authority upon any open 
Breach of the Peace, In reſpect to Bloodſhed of all Kinds, 
there is in every County, and by particular Privilege in leſſer 
Diſtricts, an Officer called a Coroner, who is. inveſted with 
the Power of inquiring, and iſſuing fuch Warrants as are ne- 
ceſſary to that Inquiry, and of committing, that they may be 
brought to Juſtice, ſuch Delinquents as are thereby diſcovered, 
In reſpec to judicial Acts, the proper Officer in every County 
is the High Sheriff, to whom all Writs from the King's Courts 
are directed, and who commands the Execution of them by 
Warrants under his Hand and Seal to his Officers. Thus in 
a very narrow Compaſs the Reader ſees, that the full Execu- 
tion of the Laws is provided for, as well as the Means of pro- 
curing its Sentences and Decrees are open in all Places and 
to all Perſons, agreeable to the moſt extenſive Notions of na- 
tural Juſtice and common Right. 

To enter into the Method in which Taxes are levied, or the 
Fleets and Armies of the Kingdom directed, is altogether be- 
fide my Purpoſe, which is only to exhibit a general View of 
our Government, and ſo givea Proſpect of its Structure, with- 
out entering into a minute Deſcription of its Parts ; I ſhall 
therefore conclude with obſerving, that as our numerous Ma- 
nufactures and extenſive Trade afford the greateſt Encou- 
ragements to Induſtry, and as the acquiring a Property opens 
a free Paſſage to the higheſt Truſts and Honours that a free 
People can ſo there is no Native of this Country can 
be poſſibly excluded from them, who has Merit enough to de- 
ſerve-them ; which is that peculiarPrivilege that] before men- 
tioned as a ſingular Bleſſing, and a particular Advantage of our 
Conſtitution, and which is not enjoyed in the ſame Ln 
under any Government now exiſting in Europe, or, for any 
thing that appears, was ever Kt ha in equal Extent under 
— the Governments, the Forms of which ſtand recorded 
in Hiſtory. This, as it muſt afford the higheſt Pleaſure and 
the greateſt poſſible Satisfaction to every Briton, ſo it ought to 
fill his Mind with a moſt tender Affection for his Country, 
and warm his Heart with the moſt lively Zeal for its Conſti- 
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CHAP. v. 


4 ſhort Account of the principal States of Europe, in reſpecł to the 


Farm of their Government, their Force, and intereſt ; particu- 
larly the Empires of Germany, Ruſſia, and. Turky, the King- 
dom: of Denmark, Sweden, Poland, &c. the Republics of 
Venice, Genoa, the Swiſs Cantons, and the Seven Provinces ; 
interſperſed with various political Remarks and Obſervations 
relative to the Balance of Power, and the proportionable Strength 
| of its principal Monarchies and Republics. 


tisfy the Reader's Expectation in reference to this Head 
of Laws and Government, is a brief and general Repreſenta- 
tion of the moſt conſiderable Governments that ſubſiſt at this 
Day in Europe, which, though we are obliged to deliver in a 
very narrow Compaſs, yet, from their ſtanding ſo near each 
other, and affording thereby an Opportunity of comparing 
them together, will render them both more agreeable, and 
more uſeful to a young Reader, as it will enable him to fee at 


T HE only Thing that ſeems to be now wanting to ſa- 


.once a Kind of political Chart, that will be of continual Ser- 


vice in the Peruſal of the Hiſtory of our own Times, which 
it imports us to know moſt, and for the Underſtanding of 
which, however, we are furniſhed with the feweſt Helps. 
It may likewiſe contribute to excite a Deſire of being farther 
and more a informed, at the ſame Time that it 
points out the ſhorteſt and eaſieſt Method of conducting and 
compleating ſuch Inquirics. 

To begin then with the Empires that ſubſiſt at preſent, 
which are in Number three, viz. Germany, Ruſſia, and Turky. 
The Head of the firſt of theſe is, properly ſpeaking, ſti ed Em- 
peror of the Romans, to which Rank he was raiſed, without 


any Acceſſion of Power, from being King of Germany. T heſe 


Emperors are commonly reckoned the Succeſſors of thoſe of 
Rome; but the true and genuine Notion of their Dignity is 
to be taken from the Policy of the Raman Church. The 
Popes, when they aſſumed to themſelves the Stile and Title 
of Spiritual Heads of Chriſtendom, found it neceſſary for their 
own Security, that the Chri/tian World ſhould have alſo a 
Temporal Head, and this 2 they beſtowed on the then 
Kings, now Emperors of Germany, who for a long Time pre- 
tended to a Rank aboye Kings, whom they treated with the 
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59856 On Laws and GOVERNMENT. 
Title of Serenity only; and if they had been content ts 
found this Precedency on Cuſtom and Preſcription only, per- 
haps this had never been queſtioned ; but, claiming it as a 
Right, thoſe Monarchs who were ſuperior to them in Power 
thought it below them to be eſteemed inferior in Dignity; and 
therefore long ago ſubverted this Claim of Right, though they 
are ſtill content to allow the Emperors the harmleſs Honour 
of Precedency. His Power in the Empire is very much con- 
fined, his Revenue very ſmall, and as to Dominions he has 
really none in that Quality. He is elected by Nine great 
Princes, whoſe Anceſtors were Officers of the Houſhold to the 
Emperor when his Power was much greater. They are from 
the Exerciſe of this Dignity ſtiled Electors, and of theſe there 
are Three Ecclefiaſtical and Six Temporal; the former of 
Mentz, Cologne, and Treves; the latter the King of Bohemia, 
the Duke of Saxony, the Marquis of Brandenburgb, the Duke 
of Bavaria, the Count Palatine, and the Duke of Brunſwick 
Lunenburg, Elector of Hanxver, The German Empire, con- 
ſidered as a Republic, is repreſented in the Diet at Rati/hon, 
in which the Emperor's Commiſſary prefides, and the Elector 
of Mentz directs, The preſent Emperor is Toſeph Benedict 
Auguſius, born March 13, 1741; who in conſequence of 
his being elected King of the Romans, ſucceeded his Father 
in the Imperial Dignity Auzu/? 18, 1765. | 
Tux Sovereign of all the Ryffias was and is ſtiled in his own 
Language Czar, and, if a Woman, Czarina, which Titles, 
taken literally, ſignify no more than Lord or Prince, Lady or 
Princeſs, and have been very differently interpreted into the 
other Languages of Furope; for ſometimes theſe Princes have 
been ſtiled Grand Dukes, and at others Monarchs. The 
late Czar Peter I. juſtly ſtiled the Great, aſſumed the Title 
ef Emperor of all the NVU, which by Degrees has been 
almoſt generally admitted, and is not like to be hereafter dif- 
puted. The great Prince before-mentioned was the Father, 
Founder, and Legiſlator of his Empire; he enlarged it on all 
Sides, at the Expence of the Swedes, the Tartars, the Turks, 
the Perſians, and the Chineſe; he made it equally formidable 
in Europe and in Aa; he made it ime Pomtr:; in ſhort, 
he made his Subjects Men, and, trom being the Scorn and 
Contempt, rendered them terrible to the World in general, 
The Government is abſolute; but, for the Sake of being eaficr 
adminiſtered, there is a great Shew of Authority in the Senate, 
which is however intirely dependent on the Sovereign, This 


beyond Controverſy is the moſt extenſive Monarchy in Eurepe; 
the 
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the ſtanding Forces are between two and three hundred thou- 
fand ; the Ecvenne is not great, but capable of being made ſo; 
the Religion eſtabliſhed is that of the Greet Church. The pre- 
ſent Czarina is Catherine II. (Princeſs of Anbalt Lerbſt) born 
May 2, 1729, aſcended the Throne July g, 1762, upon the 
Depoſition of her Conſort Peter III. She was married to him 
whilſt Duke of Holſlein Gottorp, Sept. 1, 1745; by whom ſhe 
has Iſſue Paul Petrowitz, Great Duke of Ruſſia, born Oclober 1, 
1754, who eſpouſed, October 10, 1773, 1/ilhelmina, Daughter 
of the Prince of ee Darmſtadt. X Ince 
Wx have placed the Empire of Tur4y laſt, out of reſpect to 
Chriſtianity ; the Sovereigns of the Turks are hereditary and 
abſolute Monarchs by their Conſtitutions, but the Abuſe of 
their Power frequently ſubjects them to popular Inſurrections. 
The Turtiſb Dominions are very large, and the Countries th 
poſſeſs as fruitful as any in the Univerſe, The Force of this 
Empire has been hitherto very great, but at preſent is on the 


| Decline. The Revenues are large; and as all the Lands are 


held by military Tenures, fo the ſettled Militia, or regular 
Troops, are no great Expence to the Government, The 
Turks themſelves are Mahometans, but the far greater Part 
of their Subjects are Chri/tians of different Denominations. 
The preſent Grand Signor aſſumed the Name of Achmet IV. 
on his ſucceeding to his Brother the late Sultan Mu/tapha III. 
January 21, 1774. | 

As it is neceflary to obſerye ſome certain Order in ſpeak- 
ing of the reſt of the crowned Heads of Europe, we will be- 
gin with the Northern Crowns, and ſo paſs on to the middle 


and Seuthern Parts. "The Crown of Denmark, with the Ad- 


junction of that of Norway, may in this Light claim the firſt 
Place. It was anciently hereditary and abſolute, then it be- 
came elective and ſimited; but now, by the voluntary Ceſſion 
of the People of their Rights, it is become both hereditary and 
abſolute again. The Kingdom of Norway is of a large Ex- 
tent, that of Denmark but ſmall; the Country of Holſtein, 
and ſome other Lordſhips which the Daniſh Monarchs poſſeſs 
in Germany, are not very conſiderable; taken however all to- 
gether, the King of Denmark may be juſtly conſidered as a 
powerful Prince, His Subjects are in Poſſeſſion of a very be- 
neficial Trade, for they import little, and export much. His 
Daniſh Majeſty has always a good naval Force, a ſtanding 
Army cf upwards of thirty thouſand Men, a competent Reve- 
nue, within the Bounds of which he lives; and for ſeveral 
gucceflions, theſe Princes have been employed in the proper 
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Buſineſs of Princes, they ſtudy how to make a ſmall Kingdom 
a great one. The People of Denmark are Lutherans. The 
preſent Monarch Chri/tian VII. born Jan. 29, 1749; ſuc- 
ceeded his Father Zan. I4, 1766. 

ITE Kingdom of Sweden is very ancient, and has run 
through as many Changes and Alterations of Government as 
perhaps any in the World. It has been formerly ſubject to 
Denmark, ſometimes an hereditary and almoſt abſolute Sove- 
reignty, at others elective and limited; at preſent it is an 
hereditary Monarchy upon the Baſis of a limited Conſtitution, 
The Swedes are a very martial and a very thinking People, 
have a ſtrong Paſſion for Liberty, yet are naturally loyal to 
their Sovereigns; the internal Conſtitution of their Country 
is very well regulated; their Dominions have been much cur- 
tailed, and they are reſtleſs to recover them ; they have a 


. conſiderable Trade, a great naval Force, and a ſtanding Army 


of about ſixty thouſand Men. The Swedes are Lutherans, and 
their Church is governed by Archbiſhops and Biſhops. The 
reſent reigning Tins Guſtavus III. born January 24, 17463 
ſucceeded his Father in the Throne Feb. 13, 1771. 
THe Kingdom or Republic of Poland, in Point of Domi- 
nions, is very conſiderable, whether we conſider theExtent or 
the Value obs Country (tho? of late very much impaired), 


The Government has been always elective, but for a long 


Series of Time the next Heirs conſtantly ſucceeded. At 
preſent it is conſidered as an elective Monarchy, blended 
with an Ariſtocratical Republic, in which the Limits of 
Power are very uncertain between the King and the Nobility; 
but the common People are as near Slavery as it is poſſible 
to conceive. them. Ihe Force of Poland is naturally great, 
but Errors in Government have rendered it inconſiderable. 
The Royal Revenue is very large, and very well paid; the 
prevailing Religion is that of the Church of Rome, but the 
Greek Church, the Lutherans, and indeed almoſt all Religions, 
are tolerated in this Country. The preſent King Staniſlaus 

Auguſtus, born Jan. 17, 17323 choſen 8 Sept. 7, 1764. 
IE Kingdoms of Hungary and Bohemia, formerly elective, 
but now hereditary in the Houſe of Auftria, with the leſſer 
Principalities and other Territories, either dependent upon 
them, or belonging by other Rights to that auguſt Houſe, 
form one of the woll conſiderable en as appears by 
the regular Forces in the Service of this Potentate, amount- 
ing to upwards of two hundred thouſand Men. The People in 
the 4uftrian Dominions are moſtly of the Ramiſb Church; but 
n 
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in Hungary, thoſe of the Greek Church and the Proteſtants are 
the Majority. The Empreſs Queen Maria Thereſa of Auſtria, 
is Sovereign of Hungary and Bohemia, and was born May 13, 
1737, and became the ſole Heireſs of the Houſe of Auſiria, 
by the Death of her Father the Emperor Charles VI. Ca. 9 
1740, and married the late Emperor Francis Feb. 12, 1736, 
Wr muſt next take Notice of the new but potent Mo- 
narchy of Pruſſia, erected almoſt in our own Times, and yet 
for many Years very little conſidered after it was erected, One 
may ſafely & (hr it is one of the moſt ſingular Kingdoms 
that ever exiſted, ſince it is not very eaſy to learn where the 
Countries lie that belong in abſolute Sovereignty to this Mo- 
narch. But, notwithſtanding this Inconveniency, another ſtill 
greater, the Want of Connection between his Territories; 
and a Third greater than this, the having hardly a Port of 
Capacity or 88 in his Dominions; yo the preſent 
King has undertaken to hold the Balance of the North, to 
ive Direction to the Empire, and to be a Maritime Power. 
he two firſt he has in great Meaſure accompliſhed; whether 
he will be able to bring about the laſt, and how, we muſt 
learn from Time, which alone is capable of revealing his 


Councils. This Monarch, who is the Wonder of this Age, 


and will be more ſo of the next, has many fine Countries, 
and the ExpeCtancy of more; he has a large 8 and his 
conſtant ſtanding Force conſiſts of about one hundred thouſand 
Horſe, Foot, and Dragoons. His Subjects are Lutherans, and 
of the Reformed Religion; he likewiſe tolerates Papi/ts, Greeks, 
and Moravians. His Name is Prederick III. born January 24, 
1712, and came to the Crown by the Death of his Father, 
2 I, 1740. 

We ſhall now paſs through Germany over the Rhine, 
which brings us into the great Kingdom of France, the ori- 
ginal Conſtitution of which very much reſembled our own, 
their Parliament being properly our Court de Mere, and their 
Lend of the States the ſame Thing with our Parliaments. 

heir Kings had ſcarce ſo great Power as ours; and on the 
other Hand: their Nobility down to the very laſt Century 
were very near as formidable as our Barons. Cardinal Rich- 
lieu laid the Foundation of abſolute Authority in the Mo- 
narchy, upon which the Cardinals his Succeffors have 228 


aſſiduouſly ever ſince. By this Means the two laſt French 


Kings have been as deſpotic as any of the Monarchs of the 
Egjt; only they have been wiſe enough to ſave Appearances, 
that Tyranny might be tolerable. This Kingdom is one of 
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the largeſt, as well as one of the fineſt in Europe; the Coun+ 
try fruitful, and producing all the Neceſſaries and Conve- 
niencies of Life; notwithſtanding which, the Gentry are 
necefſitous, and the common People miſerable. The King 
has a vaſt Revenue, and in Time of Peace his regular Troops 
are about one hundred and fifty thouſand Men, which in 
Time of War he doubles, and ſometimes carries his Levies 
ſtill higher, being able to force the laſt Man into the Field, 
and the laſt Penny out of the Pockets of the People. His 
Subjects are of the Popiſh Religion, no other being ſo much as 
tolerated in his Dominions. T 

born Auguft 23, 1754; fucceeded his Grandfather Lewis XV. 
in the Throne May 10, 1774. 

GREAT BRITAIN ought next to employ our Pen ; but as 
we have treated amply of that in the two laſt Chapters, it is 
not neceſſary to ſay any Thing more here, than that our pre- 
ſent Moſt Gracious Sovereign GEORGE III. whom God pre- 
ſerve | was born June 4, 1738, and ſucceeded his Grandfather 
October 25, 1760. i Bak | 
FTE Kingdom of Spain was heretofore one of the greateſt 
and moſt powerful in Europe, but by a Succeſſion of weak 
Princes brought very low; and for fifty Years pait has 
been almoſt intirely governed either by French or Italian 
Councils. Its original Conſtitution, like the reſt of the Go- 


thic Governments, was in a great Meaſure free, till in a long 


. . D . . 
Courſe of Time it has been either corrupted or ſubverted; 


ſo that the Cortes or Parliament of Spain is grown into Diſ- 
uſe, and the King is become in a 
though not to ſuch a Degree as his Brother of France. All 
the World knows the Dominions of this Crown are very 
extenſive, and the Revenue no leſs conſiderable; but its Forces 
bear no Proportion to either, the Armies of Spain being 
moſtly Mercenaries, and ſeldom numerous or well paid. Its 
naval Power, which was formerly ſo great, is dwindled al- 
moſt to nothing; and, except in Pride and Haughtineſs, the 
modern Spaniſh Monarchs fall very far ſhort of their Pre- 
deceſſors. The Popiſh Religion and the Inquiſion reign 
here without Controul. The preſent King Charles III. was 
born Jan. 20, 1716, and ſucceeded his Brother Auguſt 10, 
I . | 

2 TUGAL is a Kingdom ſmall in Extent, but conſiderable 
by its Trade and Plantations. A great Part of the Country is 
fruitful and pleaſant, produces many valuable Commodities, 
and the People in general are much richer than their Neigh- 


bours 


he preſent King is Lewis XVI. 


great Meaſure ablolute, 
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; bours the Spaniards. As to the Government, it is very mode- 
rate, and the Extent of the Regal Power ſcarce known, be- 
ö cauſe it is ſeldom or never exerted. The Force of Portugal is 


very inconſiderable both by Land and Sea, ſo that it owes its 
| Security to Alliances, and chiefly to its ſtrict Comiection with 
Great Britain; yet, conſidering the Size of his Dominions, 
the King of Portugal has as good a Revenue as any Prince in 
Eurape, The Popiſh Religion and the Inquiſition are predo- 
minant here alſo, though there are a great Number of con- 
cealed Jets, as there are in Spain. The preſent King of 
Portugal is Foſeph, born June 6, 1714, ſucceeded his Father 
in the Throne July 31, 1750, 

THERE are, beſides theſe, two new-erected Kingdoms, 
The firſt in virtue of the Treaty of Utrecht, by which Victor 
Amadeus, then Duke of Sauoy, became King of S:cily, but was 
afterwards forced to exchange it for Sardinia. This Prince 
cannot boaſt of large Dominions, but the Situation of them 
makes him very conſiderable. He holds the Balance of Power 
in /taly, and muſt hold it as long as that Balance ſubſiſts. His 
Duchy of Savoy is but poor, yet populous, and ſerves to recruit 
his Forces, His Kingdom of Sardinia is a fertile Country, 
and yet far enough from being rich; but the Flower of his 
Territories is his Principality of Piedmont, which is well cul- 
tivated, well built, and well peopled. His ſtanding Troops 
conſiſt of about forty thouſand Men; and his Reyenue enables 
him to keep a Court, if not the mott ſplendid, the belt regy- 
lated in Europe. It is but juſt to ſay of him, that he is a great 
Prince, and his Subjects happy. They are for the molt Part 
of the Popiſh Religion, excepting in the Vallies, where they 
are Proteſtants, The preſent King is Victor Amadeus Maria, 
born June 26, 1726; aſcended the Throne on the Death of 
his Father Feb. 20, 1773. 

THE other new Kingdom is that of Naples, erected after 
the laſt War by the Exchange of the Duchies of Parma and 
Placentia for the Two Sialies, There cannot certainly be finer 
Countries than theſe, which are fruitful in the higheit Degree, 
and have ſeveral fine Ports, yet they cannot boaſt cither of 
extraordinary Riches or of extenſive Trade, The King, how- 
ever, with the Aſſiſtance of a Penſion from Spain, maintains 
between twenty and thirty thouſand Men, and a very few 
Gallies. His Revenue is very moderate; and, upon the Whole, 
ae is very little more than a Viceroy, notwithſtanding his- 
ſounding Titles of Ferdinand IV. of Bourbon, King of Naples, 
Siu, and of Feruſalem, Infant of Spain. He was born Fan. 12, 
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1751, and became King of the Tis Sicilies in 1759. His Sub- 
jects are of the Popiſh 
ſition is felt here in its full Extent, 

Ix former Times the Potuer of the Popes was ſo great, that 


they not only claimed but enjoyed a up large Share of Autho- 


rity, even in Temporals, over all the Princes of Chriftendom ; 
but tho? they ſtill keep up their Claim, that Power is not only 
in a great Meaſure curtailed, but the very Title to it treated 
with Contempt, even by Princes of their own Communion. 
The modern Popes are therefore grown wiſer than to think of 
ufing their ſpiritual Arms, and have therefore had recourſe to 
what ſerves their Purpoſes much better, political Intrigues and 
a conſtant Succeſſion of Negociations carried on amongſt the fo- 
reign Miniſters at Rome, where moſt of the great Projects that 
have been brought upon the Carpet of late * have either 
taken Birth or been adjuſted and brought into Order. The 
Mediation of the Pope alſo is frequently made Uſe of to termi- 
nate the Wars, and to accommodate the Differences, that hap- 
pen between Princes of the Ramiſh Religion. Beſides all this, 
his Holineſs enjoys a very confiderable Principality in 7taly 
which, however, does no great Honour to that Policy for 
which the Court of Rome is renowned ; ſince though in other 
Hands the Countries he poſſeſſes were as fair, as fruitful, and 
as flouriſhing as any in this Part of the World, yet for ſome 


Ages paſt they have been in a miſerable Condition, the Air 


being very unwholſome, from the ſtanding Water and Bogs, 
owing to the * 75 of Cultivation, and the Want of People; 
for ſo far is his 

that it is univerſally agreed no People in Europe are more 
harſhly treated than the Inhabitants of the Eccleſiaſtical State. 


The Forces of the Pope are ſo ſmall and weak, that they ſerve 


only to oppreſs his own Subjects, and would ſcarce defend him 
from the weakeſt of his Neighbours ; his Revenue. however 
is very conſiderable, the Treaſure at Loretto immenſe, and, 
there is believed to be a very largeSum of ready Money in the 
Caſtle of St. Angelo. It is almoſt unneceſlary to ſay of what 
Religion the People in this Country are; but it may not be 
amiſs to obſerve, that the Zews are openly tolerated, and 
other Religions little moleſted, at the ſame time that the In- 
quiſition of Rome is the moſt moderate of any. The preſent 
Pope is Pius VI. born Dec. 27, 1717 ; elevated to the Ponti- 
fical Throne Feb. 14, 1775. 

TRE eldeſt Republic in Europe is that of Venice, of the E- 


rection of Which the Reader has already had a competent Ac- 
| count 


eligion, and the Power of the Inqui- 


oke from being eaſy, or his Burden light, 
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count in the Treatiſe upon Trade and Commerce. The ſupreme 
Power of the Republic, as well as the Adminiſtration, is in- 
veſted in the Senate; and as this State is a pure Ariſtocraq, io 
there is a political Inquiſition as well as an eccleſiaſtical one. 
The former is ſtiled the Council of Ten, and is much more 
ſevere than the latter ; for Strangers may be of what Religion 
they pleaſe at Venice, provided they behave with Reſpect and 
Caution towards the Government. The Force of this State is 
very conſiderable, as they have always thirty or forty thouſand 
regular Troops in their Pay; but their naval Strength, which in 
paſt Times was very formidable, is at preſent but inconſiderable. 
The eſtabliſhed Religion is that of the Church of Xome, but 
the Greeks and Armenians are allo tolerated, 

TRE Republic of Genoa comes next under our Conſideration; 
and without Doubt, the Narrowneſs of her Territories conſi- 
dered, never was any Place ſo ſubject as this to Revolutions. 
She has often been free, ſometimes in Subjection, but almoſt 
always in Dependence. Her Territories are two narrow Stripes 


of Sea-Coaſt lying Eaſt and Weſt from the Capital, and ſtiled 


from thence the Eaſtern and Weſtern Xivieras, which in Engliſb 
ſignifies Strands, The Doge is not for Life as at Venice, but is 
elected every two Vears; the Adminiſtration is in him, with 
the little and great Council. The Iſland, or, as they affect to 
call it, the Kingdom of ES belongs to this Republic, and 
from hence they claim the ſame Honours that are paid to crown- 
ed Heads; but have never yet been able to obtain them, Their 
Force is but ſmall, ang their Revenue neither great nor certain, 
which is the chief Reaſon of their depending upon the Houſe 
of Baurlan Their Subjects are of the Romy Religion. 

THe Swijs Cantons are, properly ſpeaking, a Confederacy of 
Republics, chat ſec themtetves irc in the Beginning of the four- 
teenth Century. They are in Number thirtzen, each living un- 
der its own particular Government, and theſe Governments are 
as different as can be imagined ; fome are Ari/tecractes, ſome 
Democracies, but moſt of them mixed. The Cuntons of Zurich, 
Beru, Baſil, and Schaff hauſen are Proteſtants; thole of Lucern, 
Friburgh, Soleure, Zug, Uzi, Underwald, and Switz, are Vapiſts; 
the Cantons of Glaris and Appenſel are partly Papiſts, partly Cal- 
diuiſts. The general Diet is held at Baden. Ihe Leagues of 
theGri/-ns are alſo joined with the Ste, as are allo ſome other 
little States, particularly the Principality ot Neufchatel, and the 
free City of Geneva. I he Country is not very large, and moſt 
Part of it mountainous ; but there are ſome Places that are very 
pieafant, The People in general are rich, or. which I take to 
be the fame Thing, have competent Fortunes, and are content, 
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The Force of the Swiſs Cantons, the Griſins, and their Allies, 
is prodigiouſly great, ſo that they can bring into the Field two 
hundred thouſand Men, | 

THe Republic of the United Provinzes is the laſt in Point of 
Erection, but the moſt conſiderable in Europe. It conſiſts alſo 
of a Confederacy, for each Province is a ſeparate Republic: 
They are uſually placed in the following Order, viz. Holland, 
Zealand, Utrecht, Zutphen and Guelders, Ge. Freifland, and 
Groningen. The Government has been generally eſteemed, but 
falſly, to be a Democracy; of late Years it has been thought a 
Kind of Oligarchy. At preſent it is properly regulated; his Se- 
rene Highneſs the Prince of Orange is hereditary Stadtholder of 


the Union, and, in Conjunction with the States General, hath 


the Adminiſtration of the Government; in other Reſpects the 
ſeveral Provinces remain independent, The Dominions of the 
Republic are not large, but the belt Part of them is excellently 
cultivated ; and the Province of Hoiland is, for its Extent, the 
moſt populous of any in Europe. The Trade of Holland is pro- 
digiouſly great, and its Subjects immentely rich in Time of 
Peace; they have a regular Force of about fifty thouſand Men, 


and are able to double and even to treble it in Time of War. 


The Religion eſtabliſhed is Calviniſm, but all other Religions 
are tolerated, The States General, as well as the Republic of 


Venice, enjoy the Honours of crowned Heads. 


THERE are, beſides thoſe before- mentioned, ſeveral leſſer Prin- 
cipalities and States in Europe, which it will be ſufficient to name, 
The Duchy of Courland depends upon the Kingdom of Poland. 
The Principality of Tranſylvania is united to the Kingdom of 
Hungary. The Waywodeſhips of Moldavia and //alachia depend 
upon the Grand Signor, as does alſo the little Republic of Raguſa. 
In taly there are the Grand Dukedom of Tuſcany, the Dukedom 
of Hedena, the Dukedom of Maſſa Carrara, and the Principality 
of Honaca; to which we may add the ſmall free States of Lucca 
and St. Marino, The following Table is calculated to ſhew 
the Proportion between the Powers of Europe. Great Britain 
being conſidered as the Standard, and conſequently ſhews the 
Proportions of theſe Countries to each other, 

The great Powers of Europe, 


Ruſſia— 10 13 Portugal - - - = 0 35 
Germany 3 53 Spanith Netherlands 0 18 
Sweden = 3 63 United Provinces = 0 11 
Poland = 3 39 Switzerland - = 0 17 
81 7 Denmark < - 1 49 
Spain - = 1 B81 lialy - » => =» » = I 19 
Turky - = 3 18 
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T HUS, my dear Pupil, I have endeavoured to conduct 
you into the firſt Entrance, as it were, of the Temple 
of Science; and now, whether you will make any far- 
ther Progreſs into the ſacred Receſſes of this glorious Structure, 
depends intirely upon yourſelf. Here at leaſt my Labours muſt 
leave you; and, having fown in your Mind every uſeful Seed, 
it is your Part to cultivate and improve them into the Fruits of 
Knowledge and Virtue: And, if you have any Deſire to be 
eſteemed in the World by the Wiſe and the Gpod, if you have 
any Regard to your own future Happineſs orReputation, let me 
intreat you to exert your warmeſt Endeavours for that Purpoſe. 

Bor, before I diſmiſs you wholly from my Care, and reſign 
you to the Commerce of Mankind, in which you are to make 
uſe of the Inſtructions which I have given you, I think it ne- 
ceflary to inform you, that, without other Preparatives than I 
have Sa able to afford you, the World will be full of Dangers, 
and you will be ill qualified to encounter Temptations, to toil 
through Hardſhips, and emerge from Calamities. By thoſe 
who have looked moſt attentive upon the Scenes of Life, it 
has been remarked, that ſcholaſtic Knowledge is not of any 
great Uſe in Complications of Difficulty, or under Preſſures 
of Diſtrets; that it yields no firm Protection from the Strokes 
of Misfortune, or any certain Preſervative againſt the Conta- 
gion of Vice, It often appears that Meg of Learning are 
the Tools of Policy, the Slaves of Power, and the Pimps of 
Wickedneis; that they are corrupt, and promote Corruption 
that they are Cowards, and diffuſe Cowardice ; and that they 
comply with every Demand, becauſe they tremble at every 
Dan,er, You will wonder, that, having laid out my own 
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Life in gaining and communicating Knowledge, I ſhould at laſt 
make this — and that, after having ſo urgently preſſed 
you to the Sciences, I ſhould now give you this Character of 
thoſe who proſeſs them. But, tho” theſe Faults are incident to 
Men of Learning, their Learning is not to be condemned ; they 
miſcarried only becauſe they were too ſoon ſatisfied with their 
Acquilitions, and fell into Folly or into Crimes, not becauſe 
they had gained Learning, but becauſe they wanted Wiſdom; 
becauſe they had never applied their Principtes to their own 
Conduct, and had endeavoured to know any Thing rather than 
themſelves. They ſpeculated ſo much, that they forgot to 
practiſe; they obſerved others, but neglected themſelves ; and 
ſent out ſo many Scouts for Intelligence, that there was no 
Force left to guard the Citadel; and Fear or Avarice took 
Poſſeſſion of their Hearts, while their Reaſon was engroſſed by 
Inquiries of remote Effect or needleſs Curioſity. . it be 
therefore always remembered by you, in planning the Fabric ot 
Happineſs, that its Foundation muſt be laid by Wiſdom; and 
on any other Ground you will erect only a ſlight and tottering 
Structure, which will be ſapped by the 10 ines of Vice, or over- 
thrown by the Batteries of Affliction. Pauſe therefore for a 
Time at the Portal of Life; and forbear to ſtep forward, how- 
ever the Proſpect may allure you, till you have added to your 
other Acquirements that Wiſdom, of which the Beginning is 
the Fear of God, and the Purpoſe and Effect eternal Felicity, 
You will then enter upon Life with the Courage and Dignity of 
a Being formed for endleſs Duration; you will walk forward 
with your Eye fixed upon one Point; and, if Riches and Ho- 
nours fall in your Way, you will uſe them with Eaſe and Supe- 
riority, as Means ſubſervient to a greater Purpoſe, This Wiſ- 
dom 1s not in the Power of one Man to confer upon another, 
becauſe it is not, like Learning, the mere Perception of Truth, 
which may, by a proper Arrangement ot Propoſitions, and a juſt 
Application ot Words, be forced upon the Mind; but the Enter- 
tainment and Recollection of certain Truths, till they become 
familiar and predominant, fo as to mix with every Meditation, 
preſide in every Deciſion, and regulate our Conduct almoſt 
without any obſervable Intervention of our Reaſon : It is the 
Superaddition of a moral Senſe, a voluntary Improvement of 
our Perceptions of Good and Evil, till we find their Difference 
inſtantaneouſly, almoit in the ſame Manner as we are affected | 
by our other Senfes, except that our other Motions are improſled j 
by Nature, and theſe ariſe from ourſelves, 
$UCH a Senſation muſt be the Eſtect of Ideas, admitted with | 
Pleaſure and revolved by Choice; it is the Relult timply of 
cach 
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each Man's own Endeavours, and the nobleſt Exertion of Free- 
Will acting under the Direction of Reaſon. But in this, as in 
every other complicated ns there are ſome Precepts to be 
given, which, ſuppoſing the End already choſen, may facilitate 
its Attainment; and therefore adviſe you to divide the Study 
of yourſelf into the three diſtinct Subdiviſions of Habits, Senti- 
ments, and Paſſions. 

By HasiT is meant ſuch a Cuſtom of doing any particular 
Action as to fall into it involuntarily and without thinking, or to 
repeat it ſo frequently as to render it almoſt aPart of our Na- 
ture, not to be ſubdued without the greateſt Difficulty, Of the 

Habit of Swearing ; and of 
the ſecond is that of Drinking. What can be the Motive to 
Swearing it is not eaſy to ſay, or why any Man ſhould depart 
from Reaſon as well as Virtue ſo fat as to mention with hourly 
Irreverence the ſacred and awful Name of the Lord of Being, 
and ſubject himſelf to the Danger of habitual Perjury; of which 
though Part of the Guilt may be extenuated, as nobody is de- 
ceived; yet the other Part, which ariſes from the Inſult to the 
Author of Truth, no virtuous Being can conceive without 
Horror. The Origin of this hateful Practice was perhaps only 
the Deſire of appearing manly, and ſhewing that the Fear of 
Reproof is at an End; and at laſt the Claim to Manhood is 
proſecuted till the Practice is no longer the Couſequence of 
Thought, and the Swearer is ſhunned as a Demon by the Pious, 
and as a Brute by the Polite, 

TRE Motive to Drunkenneſs is eaſily diſcovered ; the Plea. 
fures of Mirth, the Solicitations of Company, and the Calls of 
Appetite, concur to promote it. But, my Pupil, learn early ta 
deipiſe that Mirth ,of which the End is ee to refuſe that 
Company which calls you to Deſtruction, and to deny thoſe Ap- 
petites which are never to be ſatisfied, and which will demand 
more as they are more indulged. At leaſt, before you ſuffer this 
Habit to prevail, take a deliberate View of the Cons 

hich muſt enſue it. An Unfitneſs and [nattention to Buſineſs, 
a Depravity of Taite and Manners, a Loſs uf Appetite, a Decay 
of Health, and perhaps a ſudden and untimely Period of your 


Days. or aCondemnation to the ſad Remainder of them in Pain 


and Miſery, with a broken Conſtitutjan, a ruined Fortune, and 


a loſt Reputation; a Courle of Pain and Want, unalleviated by 


Conſciouſneſs of Innocence, or Hape of Recompence. 

I M1GHT goon to ſhew you in ſevetal other Inſtances the fatal 
Contequences of indulging bad Hahits ; but I wil only men- 
tion that of [{leneſs and Sauntering. Ludalence, ſays an Eaſtern 
Writer, js the Daughte; of Folly, the Siſter of Vice, and the 
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Mother of Misfortune, Whoever ſuffers himſelf to fall into 
this pernicious Habit, cannot hope to make much Progreſs in 
Learning or Knowledge of any Kind, and conſequently muſt 
give up the glorious Aim of rendering himſelf uſeful and con- 
ſpicuous in any Capacity or Station of Life. Wi1sDom is not 
to be won without great Aſſiduity and conftant Application: 
She muſt be ſought for early, and attended late. But he who 
conſumes his Hours in idle Sauntering, or buries them in Morn- 
ingSlumbers, ſhall never ſec the Light of Fame, any more than 
that of the Sun, riſing upon him. ; 

LET me then intreat you, my dear Eupil, to take particular 
Care how you contract bad Habits of any Kind; like the en- 
venomed Shirt of Hercules, in ſpite of all your Endeavours to 
ſhake them off, they will hang upon you to your Deſtruction. 
But I will illuſtrate this Subject, and cloſe my Advice to you 
on this Head, with a beautiful and inſtructive Fable, commu- 
nicated to me by a Friend for this Purpoſe. 


The Vifion of TE oDORE, the Hermit A Tencriffe, 
found in his Cell. 


LON of Perſeverance, whoever thou art, whoſe Curioſity 
has led thee hither, read and be wiſe. He that now calls 
upon thee is heodore, the Hermit of Teneriffe, who in the fifty- 
ſeventh Year of his Retreat left this Initruction to Mankind, 

leſt his ſolitary Hours ſhould be ſpent in vain. 
I was once what thou art now, aGroveller on the Earth, 
and a Gazer at the Sky; I trafficked and heaped Wealth toge- 
ther, 1 loved and was favoured, I wore the Robe of Honour 
and heard the Muſic of Adulation ; I was ambitious, and roſe 
toGreatneſs; I was unhappy, and retired, | ſought for ſome 
time what] at length found here, a Place where all real Wants 
might be eaſtly ſupplied, and where I might not be under the 
Neceſſity of purchaſing the Aſhitance of Men by the Toleration 
of their Follies. Here I ſaw Fruits and Herbs and Water, and 
here determined to wait the Hand of Death, which I hope, 
when at laſt it comes, will fall lightly upon me. 
FoRTY-EIGHT Years had | now patled in Forgetfulneſs of all 
mortal Cares, and without any Inclination ta wander tarther 
than the Nec ſſity of procuring Suſtenauce required; but as I 
ſtood one Day beholding the Rock that overhangys my Cell, J 
found in mytelf a Delire to climb it; and when { was on its 
: 2 on, 
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Top, was in the ſame Manner determined to ſcale the next, 
till by degrees 1 conceived a With to view the Summit of the 
Mountain, at the Foot of which I had ſo long reſided, This 
Motion of my Thoughts I endeavoured to ſuppreſs, not becauſe 
it appeared criminal, but becauſe it was new; and all Change 
not evidently for the better alarms a Mind taught by Experience 
to diſtruſt itſelf, I was often afraid that my Heart was deceivin 
me, that my Impatience of Confinement roſe from ſome earth] 
Paſſion, and that my Ardour to ſurvey the Works of Nature 
was only a hidden Longing to mingle once again in the Scenes 
of Life, I therefore endeavoured to ſettle my Thoughts into 
tueir former State, but found their Diſtraction every Day 
88 { was always reproaching myſelf with the Want of 
appineſs within my Reach, and at laſt began to queſtion - 
whether it was not Lazineſs rather than Caution that reſtrained. 
me from climbing to the Summit of Teneriffe, 3 

Ros therefore before the Day, and began my Journey up 
the Steep of the Mountain; but I had not advanced far, old 
as I was and burthened with Proviſions, when the Day began 
to ſhine upon me; the Declivities grew more precipitous, and 
the Sand ſlided from beneath my Feet; at laſt, fainting with 
Labour, I arrived at a ſmall Plain almoſt incloſed by Rocks, 
and open only to the Eaſt, I fat down to reſt awhile, in full 
Perſuaſion that when I had recovered my Strength I ſhould 
proceed on my Deſign; but when once | had taſted Eaſe, I 
tound many Reaſons againſt diſturbing it. The Branches 
ſpread a Shade over my H-ad, and the Gales of Spring wafted 
Odours to my Boſom. 

As I fat thus, forming alternately Excuſes for Delay, and 
Reſolutions to go forward, an irrefiſtible Heavineſs ſuddenly 
ſurpriſed me; 1 laid my Head upon the Bank, and reſigned 
my ſelf to Sleep: when methought [ heard the Sound as of the 
Flight of Eagles, and a Being of more than human Dignity 
ſtood before me. While I was deliberating how to addref; 
him, he took me by the Hand with an Air of Kindneſs, and 
alked me ſolemnly, but without Severity, © Theodore, Whither 
art thou going?” I am climbing, anſwered I, to the Top 
of the Mountain, to enjoy a more extenſive Proſpect of the 
Works of Nature, „ Attend firſt,” ſaid he, to the Proſpect 
© which this Place affords, and what thou doſt not underſtand I 
will explain. I am one of the benevolent Beings who watch 
over the Children of the Duſt, to preſerve them from thoſe 
Evils which will not ultimately terminate in Good, and 
which they do not, by their own Faults, bring upon themſelves, 
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Look round therefore without Fear: Obſerve, contemplate, 
« and be inſtructed.” 

ENCOURAGED by this Aſſurance, -I looked and beheld a 
Mountain higher than Tenerife, to the Summit of which the 
human Eye could never reach; when I had tired myſelf with 
gazing upon its Height, I turned my Eyes towards its Foot, 


which I could eaſily diſcover, but was amazed to find it with- 


out Foundation, and placed inconceivably in Emptineſs and 
Darkneſs. Thus I ſtood terrified and confuſed ; above were 
Tracks inſcrutable, and below was total Vacuity. But my 
Protector, with a Voice of Admonition, cried out, Theodore, 
be not affrighted, but raiſe thy Eyes again; the Mountain of 
* is before thee, ſurvey it and be wiſe, 

then looked with more deliberat? Attention, and obſerved 
the Bottom of the Mountain to be of gentle Riſe, and over- 
ſpread with Flowers; the Middle to be more ſteep, embarraſſed 
with Crags, and interrupted by Precipices, over which hung 
Branches loaded with Fruits, and among which were ſcattered 
Palaces and Bowers. The Tracts which my Eye could reach 
neareſt the Jop were generally barren ; but there were among 
the Clefts of the Rocks a few hardy Evergreens, which, though 
they did not give much Pleaſure to the Sight or Smell, yet 
ſeemed to chear the Labour and facilitate the Steps of thoſe 
who were clambering among them, 

THEN, beginning to examine more minutely the different 
Parts, I obſerved at a great Diſtance a Multitude of both 
Sexes iſſuing into View from the Bottom of the Mountain. 
Their firſt Actions could not accurately diſcern, but, as they 
every Moment approached nearer, I found that they amuſed 
themſelves with gathering Flowers under the Superintendence 
of a modeſt Virgin in a white Robe, who ſeemed not over- ſo- 
licitous to conhne them to any ſettled Pace or certain Track 
for ſhe knew that the whole Ground was {mooth and ſolid, 
and that they could not ealily be hurt or bewildered, When, 
as it often happened, they plucked a Thiſtle for a Flower: In- 
nacence, ſo was ſhe called, would ſmile at the Miſtake, Happy, 
ſaid I, are they who are under fo gentle a Government, and 
yet are ſafe, But I had no Opportunity to dwell long on the 
Conſideration of their Felicity; for I found that Innocence con- 
tinued her Attendance but a little Way, and ſeemed to conlider 
only the flowery Bottom of the Mountain as her proper Pro- 
vince. Thoſe whom ſhe abandoned ſcarcely knew that they 
were left, before they perceived themſelves,in the Hands of da- 
cation, a Nymph more feyere in her AﬀpeFt and imperious. in 
her 
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her Commands, who confined them to certain Paths, in their 
Opinion too narrow and too rough. Theſe they were con- 
a ſolicited to leave, by Appetite, whom Education could 
never fright away, though ſhe ſometimes awed her to ſuch Ti- 
midity, that the Effects of her Preſence were ſcarcely percepti- 
ble. Some went back to the firſt Part of the Mountain, and 
ſcemed deſirous of continuing buſied in plucking Flowers, but 
were no longer guarded by Innocence; and ſuch as Education 
could not force back, proceeded up the Mountain by ſome miry 
Road, in which they were ſeldom ſeen, and ſcarcely ever re- 
garded, 

As Education led her Troop up the Mountain, nothing was 
more obſervable than that the was frequently giving them Cau- 
tions to beware of Habits; and was calling out to one or ano- 
ther at every Step, that a Habit was enſnaring them; that they 
would be under the Dominion of Halit before they perceived 
their Danger; and that thoſe whom a Habit ſhould once ſub- 
due, had little Hope of regaining their Liberty. 

OF this Caution, ſo frequently repeated, 1 was very ſolici- 
tous to know the Reaſon, when my Protector directed my Re- 
gard to a Troop of Pygmies, which appeared to walk filently 
before thoſe that were climbing the Mountain, and each to 
ſmooth the Way before her Follower. I found that I had miſi- 
ed the Notice of them before, both becauſe they were ſo mi- 
nute as not eaſily to bediſcerned, and becauſe they grew every 
Moment nearer in their Colour to the Objects with which they 
were ſurrounded, - As the Followers of Education did nat ap- 
pear to be ſenſible of the Preſence of theſe dangerous Aſſoci- 
ates, or, ridiculing their diminutive Size, did not think it poſ- 
{ible that human Beings ſhould ever be brought into Subjection 
by ſuch fecble Enemies, they generally heard her Precepts ot 
Vigilance with Wonder: and, when they thought her Eye 
withdrawn, treated them with Contempt. Nor could 1 my- 
ſelf think her Cautions ſo neceſſary as her frequent Inculcations 
jeemed to ſuppoſe, till J obſerved that each of theſe petty Beings 
held ſecretly aChain in her Hand, with which ſhe prepared to 
bind thoſe whom ſhe found within her Power, Yet thele Ha- 
bits under the Eye of Education went quietly forward, and 
ſeemed very little to increaſe in Bulk or Strength; for taough 
they were always willing to join with Afperite, yet when Edu- 
catian kept them apart from her, they would very punctually 
obey Command, and make the narrow Roads in which they 
were conſined caſier and ſmoother. 

IT was obſervable, that their Stature was never at a Stand, 
but continually growing or decreaſing, yet not always 2 che 
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fame Proportions : nor could I forbear to expreſs my Admira- 
tion, when ] ſaw in how much leſs Time they generally gained 
than loſt Bulk. Though they grew ſlowly in the Road of Edu- 
cation, it might however be perceived that they grew; but if 
they once deviated at the Call of Appetite, their Stature ſoon 
became gigantic; and their Strength was ſuch, that Education 
pointed out to her Tribe many that were led in Chains by them, 
whom ſhe could never more reſcue from their Slavery. She 
pointed them out, but with little Effect; for all her Pupils ap- 
peared confident of their own Superiority to the ſtrongeſt Ha- 
bit, and ſome ſeemed in ſecret to regret that they were hindered 
from following the TI 'riumph of Appetite. 

Ir was the peculiar Art.hce of Habit not to ſuffer her Power 
to be felt atfirit. 'T hoſe whom ſhe led, ſhe had the Addreſs 
of appearing only to attend, but was continually doubling her 
Chains upon her Companions ; which were ſo ſlender in them- 
ſelves, and ſo ſilently faſtened, that while the Attention was en- 
gaged by other Objects, they were not eaſily perceived. Each 
Link, grew tighter as it had been longer worn; and when by 
continual Additions they became ſo heavy as to be felt, they 
were very frequently too ſtrong to be broken, 

WHEN Education had proceeded in this Manner to the Part 
of tae Mountain where the Declivity began to grow craggy, 
the reſigned her Charge to two Powers of ſuperior Aſpect. Ihe 
meaner of them appeared capable of preſiding in Senates, or go- 
verning Nations, and yet watched the Steps of the other with 
the molt anxious Attention, and was viliblv confounded and 
perplexed if ever ſhe ſuffered her Regard to be drawn away, 
The other ſeemed to approve her Submiſſion as pleaſing, but 
with ſuch a Condeſcenſion as plainly ſhewed that ſhe claimed 
it as due; and indeed fo great was her Dignity and Sweetneſs, 
that he who would not reverence, mult not behald her. 

Theodore, ſaid my Protector, „ be fearlefs, and be wiſe; 
c approach theſe Powers, whoſe Dominion extends toall the re- 
6 maining Part of the Muntein of Hæiſleuce. I trembled, and 
ventured to addreſs the inferior Nymph, whoſe Eyes, though 
piercing and awful, ] was not able to ſuſtain. «+ Bright Power 
« ſaid I, by whatever Name it is lawful to addreſs thec, tell 
« me thou who preſideſt here, on what Condition thy Pro- 
« tection will be granted?“ „It will be granted, ſaid the; 
« only to Obedience. I am Reaſon, of all ſubordinate Beings 
& the nobleſt and the greateit ; who, if thou wilt receive my 
„ Laws, will rewarg thee like the reſt of my Votaries, by 
« conducting thee to Religion. Charmed by her Voice and 
Alpect, I proteiled my Readinefs to follow her. She then Y 
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ſented me to her Miſtreſs, who looked upon me with Tender- 
neſs. I bowed before her, and ſhe ſmiled, | 
WHEN Education delivered up thoſe for whoſe Happineſs ſhe 
had been ſo long ſolicitous, ſhe ſeemed to expect that they 
ſhould expreſs ſome Gratitude for her Care, or ſome Regret 
at the Los of that Protection which ſhe had hitherto afforded 
them; But it was eaſy to diſcover, by the Alacrity which 
broke out at her Departure, that her Preſence had been long 
diſpleaſing, and that ſhe had been teaching thoſe who felt in 
themſelves no Want of Inſtruction. They all agreed in re- 
joicing that they would no longer be ſubject to her Caprices, ar 
diſturbed by her Documents, but ſhould be now under the Di- 
rection ls of Reaſen, to whom they made no doubt of be- 
ing able to recommend themſelves by a ſteady Adherence to 
all her Precepts. Reaſon counſelled them, at their firſt En- 
trance upon — Province, to inliſt themſelves among the Vo- 
taries of Religion; and informed them, that if they truſted to 
her alone, they would find the ſame Fate with her other Ad- 
mirers, whom ſhe had not been able to ſecure againſt Appetites 
and Paſſions, and who, having been ſeized by Habits in the Re- 
ions of Defire, had been dragged away to the Caverns of De- 
Res: Her Admonition was vain, the greater Number declared 
againſt any other Direction, and doubted not but by her Su- 
perintendency they ſhould climb with Safety up the Mountain 
of Exi/tence. ** My Power, ſaid Reaſon, is to adviſe, not to 
% compel; I have already told you the Danger of your 
Choice. The Path ſeems now plain aud even, but there 
are Aſperities and Pitfalls, over which Relig:izn only can + 
conduct you. Look upwards, and you perceive a Milt be- 
fore you ſettled upon the highelt viſible Part of the Moun- 
6+ tain; a Miſt by which my Proſpect is terminated, and 
* Which is pierced only by the Eyes of Religion, Beyond it 
„are the Temples of Happineſs, in which thoſe who climb 
e the Precipice by her Direction, after the Toil of their Pil- 
* grimage, repote for ever. I know not the Way, and there- 
« tore can only conduct you to a better Guide. Pride has 
« ſometimes reproached me with the Narrowneſs of my View, 
« but, when the endeavoured to extend it, could only ſhew 
« me, below the Mitt, the Bowers of Cantent; even they va- 
<« niſhed as I fixed my Eyes upon them; and thoſe whom the 
« perſuaded to travel towards them were inchanted by Habits, 
and ingulfed by Deſharr, a cruel Tyrant, whoſe Cayerns are 
beyond the Darknels on the right Side and on the left, from 
* whoſe Priſons none can eſcape, and whom I cannot teach 
* you to avoid,” 
SUCH 
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SUCH was the Declaration of Reaſon to thoſe who demanded 
her Protection. Some that recollected the Dictates of Educa- 
tion, finding them now ſeconded by another Authority, ſub- 
mitted with Reluctance to the ſtrict Decree, and engaged 
themſelves among the Followers of Religion, who were diſtin- 

uiſned by the Uniformity of their March, though many of 
them were Women, and by their continual Endeavours to 
move upwards, without appearing to regard the Proſpects 
which at every Step courted their Attention, 

ALL thoſe who determined to follow cither Reaſon or Reli- 
gion, were continually importuned to forſake the Road, ſome- 
times by Paſſicns, and ſometimes by Appetites, of whom both 
had Reaſon to boaſt the Succeſs of their Artifices; for ſo many 
were drawn into By-paths, that any Way was more populous 
than the Right. The Attacks of the Appetites were more im- 
petuous, thoſe of the Paſſions longer continued. The Appetites 
turned their Followers directly from the true Way, but the 
Paſſions marched at firſt in a Path nearly in the ſame Direction 
with that of Reaſon and Religion; but *deviated by flow De- 
grees, till at laſt they intirely changed their Courſe. Appetite 
drew aſide the Dull, and Paſſion the ſprightly. Of the Appe- 
tites, Luſt was the ſtrongeſt; and of the Paſſions, Vanity. 
The moſt powerful Aſſault was to be feared, when a 5 
and an Appetite * their Enticements; and the Path of 
Reafon was beſt followed, when a Paſſion called to one Side, 
and an Appetite to the other. | 

Tuksg Seducers had the preateſt Succeſs upon the Fol- 
lowers of Reaſon, over whom they ſcarcely ever failed to pre- 
vail, except when they counteracted one another. They had 
not the ſame Triumphs over the Votaries of Religion; for 
though they were often led aſide for a Time, Religion com- 
monly recalled them by her Emiſſary Conſcience, before Habit 
had Time to enchain them. But they that profeſſed to obey 
Reaſon, if once they forſook her ſeldom returned; for ſhe had 
no Meſſenger to ſummon them but Pride, who generally be- 
trayed her Confidence, and employed all her Skill to ſupport 
Paſſion; and if ever ſhe did her Dany, was found unable to 
prevail, if Habit had interpoſed. | 

Iso found that the great Danger to the Followers of 
R-ligioz was only from Habit; every other Power was eaſily 
reſiſted, nor did they find any Difficulty when they inad- 
vertently quitted her, to find her again by the Direction of 
Conſcience, unleſs they had given Time to Habit to draw her 
Chain behind them, and bar up the Way by which * 
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tad wandered. Of ſome of thoſe, the Condition was juſtly 
to be pitied, who turned at every Call of Conference, and tried, 
but without Effect, to burſt the Chains of Habit: Saw Re- 
ligion walking forward at a Diſtance, ſaw her with Reve- 
| rence, and longed to join her; but were ever they ap- 
proached her, with-held by Habit, .«..guiſhed in ſordid 
Bondage, which they could not eſcape, though they ſcorned 
and hated it, 

IT was evident that the Habits were ſo far from growing 
weaker by theſe repeated Conteſts, that if they were not to- 
tally overcome, every Struggle enlarged their Bulk and in- 
_ creaſed their Strength; and a Habit oppoſed and victorious ' 
was more than twice as ſtrong as before the Conteſt, The 
Manner in which thoſe who were weary of their Tyranny 
endeavoured to eſcape from them, appeared by the Event to 
be generally wrong; they tried to looſe their Chains one by 
one, and to retreat by the ſame Degrees as they advanced ; 
but before the Deliverance was completed, Habit always threw 
new Chains upon her Fugitive: Nor did any eſcape her but 
thoſe who, by an Effort ſudden and violent, burſt their 
Shackles at once, and left her at a Diſtance; and even of 
theſe, many, ruſhing too precipitately forward, and hindered 
by their Terrors from ſtopping where they were ſafe, were 
fatigued with their own Vehemence, and reſigned themſelves 
again to that Power from whom an Eſcape muſt be ſo dear] 
bought, and whoſe Tyranny was little felt, except when it 
was reſiſted. | 

SoME however there always were, who, when they found 
Habit prevailing over them, called upon Reaſon or Religion 
for Aſſiſtance; each of them willingly came to the Succour 
of her Supplient ; but neither with the ſame Strength, nor 
the ſame Succeſs, Halit, infolent with her Power, would 
often preſume to parley with Reaſon, and offer to looſe ſome 
of her Chains if the reſt might remain. To this Reaſon, who 
was never certain of Victory, frequently conſented, but always 
found her Conceſſion deſtructive, and ſaw the Captive led away 
by Habit to his former Slavery, Religion never ſubmitted to 
Treaty, but held out her Hand with Certainty of Conqueſt; 
and if the Captive to whom ſhe gave it did not quit his Hold, 
always led him away in Triumph, and placed him in the 
direct Path to the J'emple of Happineſs, where Reaſon never 
tailed ro congratulate his Deliverance, and encourage his 
Adherence to that Power to whole timely Succour he was 
indebted for it, 
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Wnes the Traveller was again placed in the Road of Hap- 
pinefs, I faw Habit again gliding before him, but reduced to 
the Stature of a Dwarf, without Strength and without Acti- 
vity; but when the Paſſions or Appetites, which- had before 
ſeduced him, made their Approach, Habit would-on a fudden 
ſtart into Size, and with unexpected Violence puſh him to- 
wards them. The Wretch, thus impelled on one Side, and 
allured on the other, too frequently quitted the Road of Hap- 
pinefs, to which, after his ſecond . from it, he rarely 
returned. But, by a timely Call upon Religion, the Force of 
Habit was eluded, her Attacks grew fainter, and at laſt her 
Correſpondence with the Enemy was intirely deſtroyed. She 
then began to employ thoſe reſtleſs Faculties in Com pliance 
with the Power which ſhe could not overcome; and as ſhe 
grew again in Stature and in Strength, cleared away the Aſpe- 
rities of the Road to Happineſs. 9 

FROM this Road I could not eafily withdraw my Attention, 
becauſe all who travelled it appeared chearful and ſatisfied ; 
and the farther they proceeded, the greater appeared their Ala- 
crity, end the ſtronger their Conviction of the Wifdom of 
their Guide, Some who-had never deviated but by ſhort Ex- 
curſions had Habit in the Middle of their Paſſage vigorouſly 
ſupporting them, and driving off their Appetites and Paſſions 
which attempted to interrupt their Progreſs, Others, who 
had entered this Road late, or had long forſaken it, were 
toiling on without her Help at leaſt, and commonly againſt 
her Endeavours. But I obſerved, when they approachcd to 
the barren Top, that few were able to proceed without ſome 
Support from Habit; and that they, whoſe Habits were ſtrong, 
advanced towards the Miſts with little Emotion, and entered 
them at laſt with Calmneis and Confidence; after which, they 
were ſeen. only by the Eye of Religion; and though Reaſon 
looked after them with the molt earneft Curioſity, the could 
only obtain a faint Glimpſe, when her Mittreis, to enlarge 
her Proſpect, raiſed her from the Ground. Reaſon, however, 
diſcerned that they were ſafe, but Religion ſaw that they were 
happy. 

4,7 "oa Theedore, (aid my Protector, withdraw thy View 
© from the Regions of Obſcurity, and ſee the Fate of thoſe 
s who, when they were diſmiſſed by Education, would admit 
© no Direction but that of Rraſen, Survey their Wanderings, 
and be wile.” | 

I looked then upon the Road of Reaſon, which was indeed, 
ſo far as it reached, the fame with that of Religizn, nor had Rea-- 
fon diſcovered it but by her Iultruction. Yet when ſhe had 

ence 
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once been taught it, ſhe clearly ſaw that it was right; and 
Pride had ſometimes incited her to declare that ſhe diſcovered 
it herſelf, and perſuaded her to offer herſelf as a Guide to 
Religion, whom after many vain Experiments ſhe found it 
her higheſt Privilege to follow. Reaſon was however at laſt 
well inſtructed in Part of the YA and appeared to teach 
it with ſome Succeſs, when her Precepts were not miſre- 
preſented by Paſſion, or her Influence overborne by Appetite. 
But neither of theſe Enemies was ſhe able to rel hen 
Paſſion ſeized upon her Votaries, ſhe ſeldom attempted Op- 
poſition: She ſeemed indeed to contend with more Vigour 
againſt Appetite, but was generally overwearied in the "a | 
teſt; and if cither of her Opponents had confederated with 
Halit, her Authority was wholly at an End. When Habit 
endeavoured to captivate the Votaries of Religion, ſhe grew 
by flow Degrees, and gave Time to eſcape; but in ſeizing 
the unhappy Followers of Reaſon, the proceeded as one that 
had nothing to fear, and enlarged her Size, and doubled 
her Chains without Intermiſſion, and without Reſerve. 

OF thoſe who forſook the Directions of Reaſon, ſome were 
led aſide by the Whiſpers of Amlution, who was perpetually 
pointing to ſtately Palaces, ſituated on Eminences on either 
Side, recounting the Delights of Affluence, and boaſting the 
Security of Power, They were eaſily perſuaded to follow 
her, and Habit quickly threw her Chains upon them; they 
were ſoon convinced of the Folly of their Choice, but few 
of them attempted to return, Ambition led. them forward 
from Precipice to Precipice, where many fell and were ſeen 
no more. Thoſe that eſcaped were, after a long Series of 
Hazards, generally delivered over to Avarice, and enliſted 
by her in the Service of Zyranny, where they continued te 
heap up Gold till their Patrons or their Heirs puſhed them 
headlong at laſt into the Caverns of Deſpair. 

OTHERS were inticed by Intemperance to ramble in Search 
of thoſe Fruits that hung over the Rocks, and filled the Air 
with their Fragrance. I gbſerved, that the Habits which 
hovered about theſe ſoon grew to an enormous Size, nor were 
there any who leſs attempted to return to Reaſon, or ſooner 
ſunk into the Gulphs that lay before them. When theſe firſt 
quitted the Road, Reaſon looked after them with a Frown of 
Contempt, but had little Expectations of being able to re- 
claim them; for the Bowl of Intoxication was of ſuch Qua- 
lities as to make them loſe al! Regard but for the preſent 
Moment ; neither Hope nor Fear could enter their Retraats; 
and Habit had fo abſolute a Power, that even Conſciene, if 
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WHEN the Traveller was again placed in the Road of Hap- 
pines, I ſaw Habit again gliding before him, but reduced to 
the Stature of a Dwarf, without Strength and without Acti- 
vity; but when the Paſſions or Appetites, which had before 
ſeduced him, made their Approach, Habit would-on a fudden 
tart into Size, and with unexpected Violence puſh him to— 
wards them. The Wretch, thus impelled on one Side, and 
allured on the other, too frequently quitted the Road of Hap- 
pineß, to which, after his ſecond Deviation from it, he rarely 
returned. But, by a timely-Call upun Religion, the Force of 
Habit was eluded, her Attacks grew fainter, and at laſt her 
Correſpondence with the Enemy was intirely deſtroyed. She 
then began to employ thoſe reſtleſs Faculties in Com pliance 
with the Power which ſhe could not overcame; and as ſhe 
grew again in Stature and in Strength, cleared away the Aſpe- 
rities of the Road to Happineſs. | 

FROM this Road I could not eaſily withdraw my Attention, 
becauſe all who travelled it appeared chearful and ſatisficd; 
and the farther they proceeded, the greater appeared their Ala- 
crity, and the ſtronger their Conviction of the Wifdom of 
their Guide, Some Who had never deviated but by ſhort Ex- 
curſions had Habit in the Middle of their Paſſage vigorouſly 
ſupporting them, and driving off their Appetites and Paſſions 
which attempted to interrupt their Progrefs. Others, who 
had entered this Road late, or had long forfaken it, were 
toiling on without her Help at leaſt, and commonly againſt 
her Endeavours. But I obſerved, when they approachcd to 
the barren Top, that few were able to proceed without ſome 
Support from Habit; and that they, whole ZZabits were ſtrong, 
advanced towards the Mitts with little Emotion, and entered 
them at Jaſt with Calmneis and Confidence after which, they 
were ſeen. only by the Eye of Religion; and though Reaſon 
looked after them with the moſt cearneft Gayiolity, the could 
only obtain a faint Glimpſe, when her Miſtreis, to enlarge 
her Proſpect, raiſed her from the Ground. Rea/on, however, 
diſcerned that they were ſafe, but Religion ſaw that they were 
happy. | 

+ Theodore, (aid my Protector, withdraw thy View 
© from the Regions of Odſcurity, and ſee the Fate of thoſe 
£ who, when they were diſmiſſed by Education, would admit 
no Direction but that of Reaſon. Survey their Wanderings, 
© and be wiſe.” 8 | 

I looked then upon the Road of Reaſon, which was indeed, 
ſo far as it reached, the fame with that of Religizn, nor had Rea- 
fon diicovered it but by her Luitruction, Yet when ſhe had 

once 
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once been taught it, ſhe clearly ſaw that it was right; and 
Pride had ſometimes incited her to declare that ſhe diſcovered 
it herſelf, and perſuaded her to offer herſelf as a Guide to 
Religion, whom after many vain Experiments ſhe found it 
her higheſt Privilege to follow. Reaſon was however at laſt 
well inſtructed in Part of the Way, and appeared to teach 
it with ſome Succeſs, when her 8 were not miſre- 
preſented by Paſſion, or her Influence overborne by Appetite. 
But neither of theſe Enemies was ſhe able to reſiſt, hen 
Paſſion ſeized upon her V otaries, the ſeldom attempted Op- 
potition : She ſeemed indeed to comend with more Vigour 
againſt Appetite, but was generally overwearied in the = 
teſt; and if cither of her Opponents had confederated with 
Habit, her Authority was wholly at an End. When Habit 
endeavoured to captivate the Votaries of Religion, ſhe grew 
by flow Degrees, and gave Time to eſcape; but in ſeizing 
the unhappy Followers of Reg/on, ſhe proceeded as one that 
had nothing to fear, and enlarged her Size, and doubled 
her Chains without Intermiſſion, and without Reſerve. 

OF thoſe who forſook the Directions of Reaſon, ſome were 
led aſide by the Whiſpers of Amlution, who was perpetually 
pointing to ſtately Palaces, ſituated on Eminences on either 
Side, recounting the Delights of Afluence, and boaſting the 
Security of Power, They were eaſily perſuaded to follow 
her, and Habit quickly threw her Chains upon them; they 
were ſoon convinced of the Folly of their Choice, but few 
of them attempted to return, Ambition led them forward 
from Precipice to Precipice, where many fell and were ſeen 
no more. Thoſe that eſcaped were, after a long Series of 
Hazards, generally delivered over to Avarice, and enliſted 
by her in the Service of 7yranny, where they continued te 
heap-up Gold till their Patrons or their Heirs puſhed them 
headlong at laſt into the Caverns of Deſpair. 

OTHERS were inticed by Intemperance to ramble in Search 
of thoſe Fruits that hung over the Rocks, and filled the Air 
with their Fragrance. I obſerved, that the Habits which 
hovered about theſe ſoon grew to an enormous Size, nor were 
there any who leſs attempted to return to Reaſon, or ſooner 
ſunk into the Gulphs that lay before them. When theſe firſt 
quitted the Road, Reaſon looked after them with a Frown of 
Contempt, but had little Expectations of being able to re- 
claim them; for the Bowl of Intoxication was of ſuch Qua- 
lities as to make them loſe all Regard but for the preſent 
Moment ; neither Hope nor Fear could enter their Retreats ; 
and Habit had fo abſolute a Power, that even Conſcience, if 
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Religion had employed her in their Favour, would not have 
deen able to force an Entrance. 

THERE were others whoſe Crime it was rather to neglect 
"Reaſon than to diſobey her; and who retreated from the Heat 
and Tumult of the Way, not to the Bowers of Intemperance, 
but to the Maze of Judolence. They had this Peculiarity in 
their Condition, that they were always in Sight of the Road 
of Reaſon, always wiſhing for her Preſence, and always re- 
ſolving to return To-morrow. In theſe was molt eminently 
conſpicuous the Subtlety of Habit, who hung imperceptible 
Shackles upon them, and was every Moment leading them 
farther from the Road, which they always imagined that they 
had the Power of reaching They wandering on from one 
Double of the Labyrinth to another with the Chains of Habit 
hanging ſecretly upon them, till, as they advanced, the 
Flowers grew paler, and the Scents fainter ; they proceeded 
in their dreary March without Pleaſure in their Progrefs, 
yet without Power to return; and had this Aggravation above 
all others, that they were criminal but not delighted. The 
Drunkard for a Time laughed over his Wine; the ambitious 
Man triumphed in the Miſcarriage of his Rival; but the 
Captives of Indolence had neither Superiority nor Merriment. 
 Dijcontent lowered in their Looks, and Sadneſs hovered round 
their Shades; yet they crawled on reluctant and gloomy, till 
they * at the Depth of the Receſs, varied only with 
Poppies and Nightſhade, where the Dominion of Indolence 
terminates, and the hopeleſs Wanderer is delivered up to 
Melancholy: The Chains of Habit are riveted for ever; and 
Melancholy, having tortured her Priſoner for a Time, con- 
ſigns him at laſt to the Cruelty of Deſpair. 

WHILE I was muſing on this miſerable Scene, my Protector 
called out to me, Remember, Theadone, and bewiſc, and let 
not HARTT prevail againſt thee,” I ttarted, and beheld my- 
ſelf ſurrounded by the Rocks of Teneriſe; the Birds of Light 
were ſinging in the Trees, and the Glances of the Morning 


darted upon me. 
w Ix 


C5 > 

Lier us now turn our Thoughts to the Paſſions, of which 
I will not puzzle or embarraſs you with a metaphylical Ac- 
count, nor dcavour to diſcover how they are formed in the 
Mind, or from what Cauſes or Combinations they procecd : 
But ſhall conſider a few of the moſt uſeful or dangerous of 
them, as they commonly appear in Human Nature; and giie 
you ſome Rules for their pood Regulation. 

2 1. I will 
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1. Iwill begin firſt with Admiration or Wonder, Aerie; 
as it is undoubtedly the firſt Paſſion that is ex- . — 
erciſed in us. The Uſe of it is to fix our At- 
tention on the Things about us, whether natural or artificiz 
and to make us conſider and reflect upon them; by which 
Means we not only come the ſooner to a Knowledge of their 
Qualities and Uſes, but they are at the ſame Time lo ſtrongly 
impreſſed upon our Memories, that they are always ready for 
our Uſe and Application during the whole Courſe of our 
future Lives, In early Youth almoſt every Object around 
us excites our Admiration; and if we continue to make Re- 
ſearches in the Works of God, we ſhall always find ſome- 
thing new, wiſe, great, or ſome Way or other ſufficient to 
raiſe this agreeable Senſation even to our lateſt Period. How- 
ever, there is a fooliſh Gaze and Wonder at every Thing 
which is very ridiculous, and ought early to be cured; there 
is indeed a Time at which it cannot be really avoided, tho 
its Appearance may ſometimes be repreſſed. Our Wonder 
will forever be in Proportion to our Ignorance; and therefore 
the only Cure is a large Acquaintance with the Works of 
Nature and Art, and with the moſt remarkable Occurrences 
of Human Life, and the Affairs of Mankind: Things will 
not then ſo frequently appear uncommon or ſurpriſing, as 
when our Knowledge was narrow and more confined. 

2. THe next Paſſion I ſhall ſpeak of is Fear; 
as this is alſo very often, by the Weakneſs and 
Fooliſhneſs of Mothers and Nurſes, raiſed in our Minds be- 
fore we have any true Notions of Things. The Uſe of this 
Paſſion is to quicken our Apprehenſions of the Dangers or 
| Evils that threaten us, of whatſoever Kind or Nature, and 
to excite our Endeavours to avoid them. In this Senſe it is 
ſo uſeful a Paſſion, that it may be called the Shelter of Life; 
and is what every prudent Man ſhould make Uſe of on all 
proper Occaſions. Who would not avoid a Precipice? run 
from a Lion ? or ſubmit to a Band of armed Ruthans ? But 
when it ſo takes Poſſeſſion of our Hearts and Spirits, as to 
render us cowardly and pulillanimous, incapable of boldly 
ſtanding up againſt Vice and Injuſtice, or 1 ſup- 
porting the Calamities of Life; it then betrays the End of 


Fear. 


its Inſtitution, and ſubjects us to thoſe very Exils and Dan- 
gers againſt which it was intended to guard. us. We are 
aflailed alſo by another Set of Fears, which, if indulged, will 
render us extremely unhappy. Theſe are the Fear of Spirits, 
Poverty, Pain, or Death. The ſureſt, and indeed the only 
Means to preſerve one's ſelf from Terrors of this Kind, is to 
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keep a Conſcience free from Self- reproach, and a Mind per- 
fectly ſubmitted to all the Diſpenſations of Providence. It 
is this alone can inſpire true and rational Courage; and a 
Breaſt thus fortified with manly Virtue has nothing to fear 
from the Malice of any Power, whether viſible or inviſible ; 
as he will look with a noble Contempt on Poverty, Pain, or 
Death, whenever the Author of his Nature, or the Integrity 
of his Heart, ſhall call upon him to ſubmit to them, But it 
is above all to be remembered, that as Fear is not to be totally 
eradicated, becauſe it has good Uſes, its Uſe is only good 
when it is proportioned to the Objects that excite it; the Girl 
that fears an Inſect as if a Lion, is not more contemptible 
than he that fears a Lion no more than an Inſect; their 
Judgement is equally falſe, and the Fool- hardy even. of 
reater Danger. How much then is he to be deſpiſed, who, 
in the Stile of Cervantes, fears a Lizard more than Omnipo- 
tence, whoſe leaſt Solicitude is to pleaſe his Maker ? 
Price 3- ANOTHER very pernicious Paſſion is Pride, 
"which yet was planted by Heaven in our Nature 
to raiſe our Emulation to imitate great and worthy Characters 
or Actions, to excite in us a Zeal for what is right and juſt, 
and a laudable Indignation againſt Oppreſſors and Workers 
of any Kind of Iniquity ; in ſhort, to make us ſet a proper 
Value on ourſelves, and deſpiſe a worthlefs Fellow, how- 
ever exalted, Thus far Pride is a Virtue, and may juſtly be 
called a Greatneſs of Soul. But Pride, like other Paſſions, 
8 fixes upon wrong Objects, or is applied in wrong 
roportions. How common is it to ſee a Wretch whom every 
Vice has rendered miſerable, and every Folly contemptible, 
valuing himſelf on his high Birth, and boating thoſe illuſtri- 
ous Anceſtors, of whom he inherits nothing but the Name or 
Title! Anceſtors, who, if they knew him, would giſown 
their Deſcendant with Contempt; and thoſe who are to be his 
Succeſſors, if they avoid his Vices, will eraſe his Name from 
that Pedigree which he boaſts. How oft is Wealth the Source 
of Pride and Haughtineſs? Yet, can it poſſibly give to its Poſ- 
ſellor either Wiſdom, or Virtue, or Honour ? Some pride 
themſelves in the acquired, and ſome in the natural Qualities 
of their Minds; ſuch as Learning, Wit, Memory, &c. But 
all Pride of this Sort is Folly; avoid it therefore, as you would 
the Imputation of Want of Senſe. But nothing is more com- 
mon than for Men to found their Pride of Knowledge upon 
the ignorance of how little js really known. If they ſaw the 
Extent of Science, they would know that what, they haye 
acquired is nothing to that which i mains; aud taat they = 
only 
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only conſidered as learned, becauſe they have yet only found 
Admiſſion amongſt the Ignorant, Virtue and uſeful Know- 
ledge are the only genuine Diſtinctions which can render one 
Man ſuperior to another; and take it for a Rule, the more | 
any one poſſeſſes of thoſe two glorious Qualities, the leſs he ö 
will be capable of looking down with Infolence and Con- 4 
tempt on others. | | : 1 


4. How miſchievous, and how deſtructive to our p 
Peace is the Paſſion of Anger! Yet how neceſſary gore 
is it that a proper Portion of it ſhould on ſome Occaſions ani- 
mate the Heart and raiſe the Spirit of Man!] There is à cer - "= 
tain manly Reluctance which ought to riſe in the Breaſt of 
every one againſt Oppreſſion and Injuſtice. But this is not to 
break out either in the cruel and impious Methods of bloody 
Revenge, and what is moſt falſely called F{onzurable Satisfac= : 
tion, or in the baſe Means of ſecret Malice; but in an open 
and honeſt Indignation againſt the Wrong-doer.' On the 
other Hand, if you ſuffer yourſelf to be tranſported with Pai 
ſion on every trifling Occaſion, ſuch as little Rudeneſſes, the 
Miſtakes of Servants, or the ſlighteſt Contradictions of your 
Friends and Acquaintance, your whole Life will be a con- 
tinued Scene of Uneaſineſs and Vexation ; you will become 
tyrannical to your Dependents, offenſive to your Superiors, 
and hated of thoſe who are expoſed to your Follies, and the 
Deriſion of thoſe who are above your Reach. Conſider, there 
are but few Things, very few, that are worth a-wiſe Man's 
Anger; and even in thoſe few, if he is a prudent or good- 
natured Man, he will temper his Paſſion with Reaſon, 

THe next Paſſion I ſhall recommend to your 
moſt cautious Regulation is Lave: A Paſſion of all 
others the moſt apt to be improperly cheriſhed in the Heart of 
Youth, Remember therefore to guard againſt its firſt Im- 
preſſions with the higheſt Attention. What Follies, what 
Exceſſes, what Madnefles do young Men commit for the Sake 
of indulging this Paſſion | What Pain, what Miſery, what 
Remorſe and Shame, perpetually follow the looſe and licen - 
tious Gratifications of it! Endeavour therefore (I repeat it 
again) to the utmoſt of your Power, to check and govern it by 
the Reſtraints of Prudence and Virtue : If not, you mult for 
ever bid adieu to Health, to Fortune, and to Happineſs. 

I M1GHT proceed to ſome of the other Paſſions, but theſe 
I think are the principal; and as I clos'd the laſt Part with 
a modern Allegory, ſo I chuſe to hnith and illuſtrate this 
with one ot the moſt beautiful Fables in all Antiquity, 


Love. 
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I. 
OW had the Son of Fove mature attain'd 
The joyful Prime: When Youth elate and gay, 
Steps into Life; and follows unreſtrain'd 
Where Paſſion leads, or Prudence points the Way. 
In the pure Mind, at thoſe ambiguous Vears, 
Or Vice, rank Weed, firſt ſtrikes her pois' nous Root; 
Or haply Virtue's op'ning Bud appears 
By juſt Degrees; fair Bloom of faireſt Fruit: 
For, if on Youth's untainted Thought impreſt, 
The gen'rous Purpoſe ſtill ſhall warm the manly Breaft, 


II. 


As on a Day, reflecting on his Age 

For higheſt Deeds now ripe, Alcides ſought 
Retirement; Nurſe of Contemplation ſage ; 

Step following Step, and Thought ſucceeding Thought : 
Muſing, with ſteady Pace the Youth purſu'd 

His Walk; and loſt in Meditation ſtray d. 
Far in a Jonely Vale, with Solitude 


Converſing ; while intent his Mind ſurvey'd 
| The 
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The dubious Path of Life : Before him lay 
Here Virtue's.rough Aſcent, there Pleaſure's flow'ry Way. 


III. 


Much did the View divide his wav'ring Mind: 
Now glow'd his Breaſt with generous Thirſt of Fame; 
Now Love, of Eaſe. to; ſofter. Thoughts. inclin'd 
His yielding Soul, and quench'd the riſing Flame, 
When, lo | far off two Female Forms he ſpies; 
Direct to him their Steps they ſeem to bear: 
Both large and tall, exceeding human Size; 
Both, far exceeding, human Beauty, fair. 
Graceful, yet each with different Grace, they move: 
This, ſtriking ſacred Awe; that, ſofter, winning Love. 


IV. 


The firſt in native Dignity ſurpaſs'd; 
Artleſs and unadorn'd ſhe pleas'd the more : 

Health o'er her Looks a genuine Luſtre caſt ; 
A Veſt more white than new-fall'n Snow ſhe wore, 

Auguſt ſhe trod, yet modeſt was her Air 
Serene her Eye, yet darting heav'nly Fire, 

Still ſhe drew near; and nearer ſtill more fair, 
More mild appear'd : Yet ſuch as might inſpire 

Pleaſure corrected with an awful Fear; 
Majeſtically ſweet, and amiably ſevere, 


V. 


The other Dame ſeem'd ev'n of fairer Hue; 
But bold her Mien; unguarded rov'd her Eye: 
And her fluſh'd Cheeks confeſs'd at nearer View 
The borrow'd Bluſhes of an artful Dye. 
All foft and delicate, with airy Swim 
Lightly ſhe danc'd along ; her Robe betray'd 


M m 4 Thro' 
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Thro' the clear Texture every tender Limb, 
Height'ning the Charms it only ſeem'd to ſhade : 
And as it flow'd adowr, fo looſe and thin, 
Her Stature ſhew'd more tall ; more ſnowy-white her Skin, 


. 


Oft with a Smile ſhe view'd herſelf aſkance ; 

Ev'n on her Shade a conſcious Look ſhe threw : 

Then all around her caſt a careleſs Glance, 

To mark what gazing Eyes her Beauty drew. 

As they came near, before that other Maid 
Approaching decent, eagerly ſhe preſs'd 
With haſty Step: Nor of Repulſe afraid, 

With Freedom bland the wond'ring Youth addre(s's : 
With winning Fondneſs on his Neck ſhe hung; 
Sweet as the Honey dew flow'd her enchanting Tongue, 


VII. 


« Dear Hercules, whence this unkind Delay? 
© Dear Youth, what Doubts can thus diſtract thy Mind ? 
c Securely follow where I lead the Way; 
& And range thro' Wilds of Pleaſure unconfin'd. 
« With me retire, from Noiſe, and Pain, and Care; 
« Embath'd in Bliſs, and wrapt in endleſs Eaſe : 
« Rough is the Road to Fame, thro' Blood and War; 
Smooth is my Way, and all my Paths are Peace. 
« With me retire, from Toils and Perils free; 
© Leave Honour to the W retch! Pleaſures were made for thee. 


VIII. 


“ Then will I grant thee all thy Soul's Dehre ; 
&« All that may charm thine Ear, and pleaſe thy Sight : 
« All that thy Thought can frame, or Wiſh require, 
To ſtcep thy raviſh'd. Senſes in Delight, 


e The 
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« The ſumptuous Feaſt, enhanc'd with Muſic's Sound; 
« Fitteſt to tune the melting Soul to Love: 
« Rich Odours, breathing choiceſt Sweets around; 
6 The fragrant Bow'r, cool Fountain, ſhady Grove: 
& Freſh Flowers to ſtrew thy Couch, and crown thy Head; 
c Joy hall attend thy Steps, and Eaſe ſhall. ſmoothe thy Bed. 


3 


« Theſe will I freely, conſtantly ſupply ; 

« Pleaſures, nor earn'd with Toil, nor mix'd with Woe : 
« Far from thy Reſt repining Want ſhall fly; 

« Nor Labour bathe in Sweat thy careful Brow. . 
« Mature the copious Harveſt ſhall be thine; 

« Let the laborious Hind ſubdue the Soil: 
« Leave the raſh Soldier Spoils of War to win; 

« Won by the Soldier thou ſhalt ſhare the Spoil : 

« Theſe ſofter Cares my bleſt Allies employ, 
« New Pleaſures to invent; to with, and to enjoy.” 


X. 


Her winning Voice the Youth attentive caught : 

He gaz'd impatient on the ſmiling Maid 
Still gaz'd, and liſten'd: Then her Name beſought. 

&« My Name, fair Youth, is Happineſs, ſhe ſaid : 
«© Well can my Friends this envy'd Truth maintain: 

« They ſhare my Bliſs; they beſt can ſpeak my Praiſe: 
« 'Tho' Slander call me Slot h Detraction vain !— 

c Heed not what Slander, vain Detractor, ſays : 

& Slander, {till prompt true Merit to defame ; 
« To blot the brighteſt Worth, and blaſt the faireſt Name,” 


> 3 


By this arriv'd the fair majeſt.c Maid: 
(She all the while, with the fame modeſt Pace, 


Com- 
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Compos d advanc'd.) Know, Hercules, ſhe ſaid 
With manly Tone, thy Birth of heav'nly Race; 
« Thy tender Age that [lov'd Inſtruction's Voice, 
&« Promis'd thee generous, patient, brave, and wiſe; 
« When Manhood ſhould confirm thy glorious Choice: 
4 Now Expectation waits to ſee thee riſe. | 
« Riſe, Youth ! exalt thyſelf; and me: Approve 
« Thy high Deſcent from Heav'n; and dare be worthy Jove. 


XII. 


« But what Truth prompts, my Tongue ſhall not diſguiſe ; 
The ſteep Aſcent muſt be with Toil ſubdu'd: 
« Watchings and Cares muſt win the lofty Prize 
ce Propos'd by Heav'n; true Bliſs, and real Good. 
C Honour rewards the Brave and Bold alone; 
« She ſpurns the Timorous, Indolent, and Baſe : 
te Danger and Toil ſtand ſtern before her 'Fhrone ; 
« And guard (ſo Jove commands) the ſacred Place, 
«© Who ſeeks her muſt the mighty Coſt ſuſtain, 
« And pay the Price of Fame; Labour, and Care, and Pain. 


—_— 


« Would'ſt thou engage the Gods peculiar Care? 
« O Hercules, th'immortal Powers adore ! 
„With a pure Heart, with Sacrifice and Pray'r, 
„ Attend their Altars; and their Aid implore. 
Or would thou gain thy Country's loud Applauſe, 
© Lov'd as her Father, as her God ador'd ? 
« Be thou the bold Aſſertor of her Cauſe; | 
« Her Voice, in Council; in the Fight, her Sword. 
„In Peace, in War, purſue thy Country's Good: 
For her, bare thy bold Breaſt; and pour thy gen'rous Blood, 


XIV. 
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XIV. 


* Would'ſ thou, to quell the Proud and lift th' Oppreſt, 
In Arts of War and matchleſs Strength excel? 
«© Firſt conquer thou thyſelf, To Eaſe, to Reſt, 
« Fo each foft Thought of Pleafure bid farewel. 
The Night alternate, due to ſweet Nepoſe, 
In Watches waſte; in painful March, the Day: 
« Congeal'd, amidſt the rigorous Winter's Snows; 
* Scorch'd by the Summer's thirſt-inflaming Ray; 
„Thy harden'd Limbs ſhall boaſt ſuperior Might: 
„Vigour ſhall brace thine Arm, reſiſtleſs in the Fight.“ 


XV. 


« Hear'ſt thou what Monſters then thou muſt engage; 
« What Dangers, gentle Youth, ſhe bids thee prove? 
(Abrupt ſays Slath :) e Ill fit thy tender Age 
« Tumult and Wars; fit Age for Joy and Love. 
« Turn, gentle Youth, to me, to Love and Joy ! 
« To theſe I lead : No Monſters here ſhall ſtay 
« Thine eaſy Courſe : No Cares thy Peace annoy : 
„ lead to Bliſs a nearer, ſmoother Way. 
« Short is my Way - fair, eaſy, ſmooth, and plain: 
« Turn, gentle Youth | with me eternal Pleaſures reign, ” 


XVI. 


« What Pleaſures, vain miſtaken Wretch, are thine!“ 
(Virtue with Scorn reply'd:) * Who ſleep'ſt in Eaſe 
 « Inſenſate; whoſe foft Limbs the Toil decline 
« That ſeaſons Bliſs, and makes Enjoyment pleaſe. 

« Draining the copious Bowl, ere Thirſt require; 

« Feaſting, ere Hunger to the Feaſt invite: 
Whoſe taſteleſs Joys anticipate Dekre ; 
„ Whom Luxury ſupplies with Appetite, 
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« Yet Nature loaths; and you employ in vain 
<« Variety and Art to conquer her Diſdain. 


»- 


XVII. 


cc The ſparkling Nectar cool'd with Summer Snows, 
c The dainty Board with choiceſt Viands ſpread, 
« To thee are taſteleſs all] ſincere Repoſe 
cc Flies from thy flow'ry Couch, and downy Bed. 
« For thou art only tir'd with Indolence : 
« Nor is thy Sleep with Toil and Labour bought; 
«« Th' imperfect Sleep, that lulls thy languid Senſe 
In dull oblivious Interval of Thought: 
<c That kindly fteals th* inactive Hours away 
From the long, ling'ring Space that lengthens out the Day. 


XVIII. 


« From bounteous Nature's unexhauſted Stores 

ce Flows the pure Fountain of fincere Delights: 
c Averſe to her, you waſte the joyleſs Hours; 

« Sleep drowns thy Days, and Riot rules the Nights. 
« Immortal tho* thou art, indignant Jove 

« Hurl'd thee from Heaven, th* Immortals" bliſsful Place; 
« For ever baniſh'd from the Realms above, 

« To dwell on Earth, with Man's degenerate Race: 

„ Fitter Abode ! on Earth alike diſgrac'd; 
** Rejected by the Wiſe, and by the Fool embrac'd. 


— ——___ —— 


& XIX. 


« Fond Wretch, that vainly weeneſt all Delight 
«© To gratify the Senſe reſerv'd for thee ! | 
Vet the moſt pleaſing Object to the Sight, 
«© Thine own fair Action, never didſt thou ce, | 
\ £ Tho” 
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« Tho' lull'd with ſofteſt Sounds thou lieſt along; 
cc Soft Muſic, warbling Voices, melting Lays ; 
c Ne'er didſt thou hear, more ſweet than ſweeteſt Song 
« Charming the Soul, thou ne'er didſt hear thy Praiſe ! 
«© No——to thy Revels let the Fool repair: 
« To my go ſmoothe thy Speech; and ſpread thy tempting 
nare. 


XX. 


« Vaſt Happineſs enjoy thy gay Allies ! 

« A Youth of Follies; an old Age of Cares: 
« Young, yet enervate ; old, yet never wiſe ; 

« Vice waſtes their Vigour, and their Mind impairs. 
« Vain, idle, delicate, in thoughtleſs Eaſe, 

« Reſerving Woes for Age, their Prime they ſpend ; 
« All wretched, hopeleſs, in the evil Days, 

c With Sorrow to the Verge of Life they tend. 

&« Griev'd with the Preſent; of the Paſt aſham'd ; 
«© They live, and are deſpis'd: They die, nor more are nam'd. 


XXI. 


But with the Gods, and God- like Men I dwell ; 
« Me, his ſupreme Delight, th' Almighty Sire 
Regards well-pleas'd : Whatever Works excel. 
« All, or Divine, or Human, I inſpire, 
“ Counſel with Strength, and Induſtry with Art, 
In Union meet conjoin'd, with me reſide : 
« My Dictates arm, inſtruct, and mend the Heart, 
The ſureſt Policy, the wiſeſt Guide. 
With me true Friendſhip dwells : She deigns to bind 
<< Thoſe generous Souls alone whom ] before have join'd. 


* * 


XXII. 
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XXII. 


Nor need my Friends the various coftly Feaſt; 
« Hunger to them th Effects of Art ſupplies : 
Labour prepares their weery Limbs to Reſt; _ 
Sweet is their Sleep: Light, chearful, ſtrong they riſe. 
tc Thro' Health, thro Joy, thro' Pleaſure, and Renown, 
ce They tread my Paths; and by a ſoft Deſcent, 
« At length to Age, all gently ſinking down, 
« Look back with Tranſport on a Life well-ſpent : 
« In which no Hour few unimprov'd away; 


« In which ſome generous Deed diſtinguiſh'd every Day. 


XXIII. 


And when, the deſtin*d Term at length compleat, 
«« Their Aſhes reſt in Peace; eternal Fame 
&« Sounds wide their Praiſe : Friumphant over Fate, 
&« In ſacred Song, for ever lives their Name, 
« This, Hercules, 18 Happineſs Obey 
« My Voice, and live, Let thy celeſtial Birth 
Lift and enlarge thy Thoughts. Behold the Way 
« "That leads to Fame, and raiſes thee from Earth 
« Immortal! Lo, I guide thy Steps. Ariſe, 
« Purſue the glorious Path; and claim thy native Skies.“ 


XXIV. 


Her Words breathe Fire celeſtial, and impart 
New Vigour to his Soul; that ſudden caught 

The generous Flame: With great Intent his Hear: 
Swells full; and labours with exalted Thought: 

The Miſt of Error from his Eyes diſpell'd, 
Through all her fraudful Arts in cleareſt Light 

Kloth in her native Form he now beheld ; 
Unveil'd ihe ſtood, confeſt before his Sight : 
55 Falie 
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Falſe Siren All her vaunted Charms that ſnone 
So freſh erewhile, and fair; now wither'd, pale, and gone. 


XXV. 


No more the Roſy Bloom in ſweet Diſguiſe 
Maſks her diſſembled Looks: Each borrow'd Grace 
Leaves her wan Cheek; pale Sickneſs clouds her Eyes 
Livid and ſunk, and Paſſions dim her Face, a 
As when fair Iris has awhile diſplay'd 
Her wat'ry Arch, with gaudy Painture gay; 
While yet we gaze, the glorious Colours fade, 
And from our Wonder gently ſteal away: 
Where ſhone the beauteous Phantom erſt ſo bright, 
Now lowrs the low-hung Cloud ; all gloomy to the Sight. 


XXVI. 


But Virtue, more engaging all the while, 
Diſclos'd new Charms; more lovely, more ſerene ; 
Beaming ſweet Influence, A milder Smile 
Soften'd the Terrors of her lofty Mien. 
« Lead, Goddels, I am thine ! ” (tranſported cry'd 
Alcides :) * O propitious Pow'r, thy Way 
« Teach me] poſſeſs my Soul; be thou my Guide: 
« From thee, O never, never let me ſtray ! ” 
While ardent thus the Youth his Vows addreſt ; 
With all the Goddeſs fill'd, already glow'd his Breaſt. 


XXVII. = 


The heav'nly Maid with Strength divine endu'd 
His daring Soul; there all her Pow'rs combin'd : 
Firm Conſtancy, undaunted Fortitude, 
Enduring Patience, arm'd his mighty Mind. 
Unmov'd 


— 
* 


- 
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Unmov'd in Toils, in Dangers undiſmay'd, 
By many a hardy Deed and bold Emprize, 
From fierceſt Monſters, thro” her pow'rful Aid, 
He freed the Earth: Thro' her he gain'd the Skies. 
- *T'was Virtue plac'd him in the bleſt Abode; 
Crown'd with eternal Youth : Among the Gods, a Cod. 


Trrs Fable was compoſed by Prodicus, and is related by 
Kenophon in his Memorable Things of Socrates. As it has been 
. admired by all good Judges for upwards of two thoufand 
Years, and is one of thoſe plain, yet elegant Compoſitions 
that will pleaſe for ever; it 1s here cloathed in a new Dreſs 
by a very eminent Hand, and retains all the native Elegance 
and Simplicity of the Proſe Original, heightened with all the 
Graces of Poetical Ornament. But I will now proceed to 
the third Rule which I laid down for the Attainment of Hu- 
man Happineſs, which you may remember was the Acqui- 
lition of wiſe and prudent SENTIMENTS and OPINIONS, 


C22 
GRANT 


War I mean by wiſe and prudent Sentiments and Opinions 
with regard to the Concerns of Life, is the being able to 
form a true Judgement, not only of what Things are con- 
ducive to Human Happineſs, but alſo in what Degree they 
are conducive to it, in order to ſet an exact and juſt Value 
upon them. This Knowledge will be beſt obtained by con- 
ſidering, on every Occaſion, whether the preſent Pleaſure 
which you are about to enjoy, may not in its Conſequences 
be deſtructive of ſome greater Pleaſure; or whether it may 
not produce fome Pain or Uneaſineſs, which will more 
than balance the preſent Enjoyment. For Inſtance, no 
Pleaſure that can be enjoyed in Wine or Women, or any 
Kind of Senſuality and Voluptuouſneſs, can equal the En- 
joyment or recompenſe the Loſs of Health and Innocence; 
and therefore, neither Wine, nor Women, nor any Kind of 
Senſuality, ſhould be purſued at the Haza + of the moſt in- 
eſtimable "Treaſures, The Elegancies of Preſs are Pleaſures 
not altogether unworthy the Care and Attention of a wiſe 
Elan, as they render him agreeable to himſelf and others; 


d they are Proofs of his Rank, and a ſilent Intimation to 
31 * others 
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ethers of the Reſpe& with which they are to treat him, and 
therefore one of the Inſtruments of Regulation by which the 
various Subordinations of Life are adjuſted and maintained : 
But he, who turns all his Thoughts upon Finery, and is every 
Day trimmed out in Gold and Brocade, has formed a wrong 
Judgement of Dreſs, and will undoubtedly be deſpiſed as acting 
the moſt contemptible of all Characters, that of a Coxcomb. 
Again, Diverſions and Amuſements of every innocent Kind 
may juſtly be allowed to conſtitute a Part of Human Happi- 
neſs; but if they are purſued at too great an Expence for your 
Circumſtances, or ſo as to take up more of your Time than is 
conſiſtent with your other more rational Purſuits, or to ſueh 
a Degree as to diffipate your Mind, and to render you unfit 
for Study or Buſineſs; inſtead of affording you Happineſs, 
you will find them conduct you only to Miſery, I could go 
on to ſhew you the Importance of acquiring right Sentiments 
in many other Inſtances ; but I will cloſe the Whole of my In- 
ſtructions to you on this Head, and finiſh your Education in 
general with the celebrated Picture of Human Life, by Cebes the 
Theban, a Diſciple of Socrates, and one of thoſe who aſſiſted 
him in his laſt Hours; which I earneftly recommend to your 
moſt ſerious Study and frequent Peruſal. It is tranſlated into 
Engliſh, by a Perſon conſiderably diſtinguiſhed in the Republic 
of Letters, and is as follows. 


The PICTURE of Human Lr: 


Tranſlated from the Greek of Ceres, a Diſciple of 


SOCRATES. 


S we were walking in the Temple of Saturn, and ob- 
A ſerving ſeveral of the Preſents dedicated to that God, 
we were particularly ſtruck with a Picture hung up before one 
of the Chapels. Both the Manner and the Subject of it ſeemed 
to be foreign, ſo that we were at a loſs to know either 
whence or what it was. What is repreſented was neither a 
City nor a Camp; but an Incloſure, A two other 
Incloſures, the one larger, and the other leſs, o the outer 


Incloſure there was a Portal, with a great Number of Perſons 
ſtanding before it, and ſeveral Females within; and an aged 
Man ſtanding by the Portal, in the Attitude of giving Diree- 
tions to thoſe who were going in. 
AFTER we had been debating among ourſelves for ſome 
Time what all theſe Things ſhould mean, an elderly Per- 
Vor. Il. N n fon 
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ſon, who happened to be by,, addreſſed himſelf to us in the 
following Manner. | 

Old Citizen. As you are Strangers, it is no Wonder that 
ou ſhould be at a Loſs to find out the Meaning of this 

icture, ſince ſeveral of the Natives of this City themſelves 
know not the true Intent of it: And indees it was not placed 
here by any of our Citizens, but by a Stranger who viſited 
theſe Parts ſeveral Years ago. He was a very ſenſible Man 
; and a great Philoſopher, and, both in his Converſation and 
Practice, ſcemed to approach nearer to the Doctrines of Py- 
| thagoras and Parmenides than to any other of our Sects. It 
was he who built this Temple, and dedicated this Picture in 
it to Saturn, 

Stranger. Have you then ſeen the very Perſon who gave it ? 
and was you acquainted with him ? 

O. C. Yes, | was both well acquainted with him, and ad- 
mired him very much; for, though he was rather young, his 
Converſation was full ef Wiſdom; and, among other Things, 
I have often heard him explaining the Subject of the Picture 
before us. 
| S. I intreat you, if it will not be too troubleſome, to ac- 
| quaint us with his Explanation of it; for *tis what we are all 


| | longing to know. 7 
1 | O. C. That will be rather a Pleafure than any Trouble to 
| 


me; but I ought to forewarn you of one Thing before | be- 
pitt which is this, that the hearing it is attended with ſome 
anger, 

S. What Danger can there be in that? 

O. C. Ir is no leſs than this, that, if you obſerve and fol- 
| low the Leſſon that it gives you, it will make you wiſe and 
| happy-z but, if you neglect it, you will be moſt miſerable and 
| wretched all your Days. So that the explaining of this is not 

4 unlike the Riddle ſaid to have been propoſed to People by the 
4 Sphynx, which if the Hearer underſtood he was ſaved ; but 
4 it not, he was to be deſtroyed. It is much the ſame in the 
1 preſent Cale; for Ignorance is full as dangerous in Life as the 
4 » ophynx was ſuppoſed to be in the Fable. Now the Picture 
2 Lefore us includes all the Doctrine of what is good in Life, 
| what is bad, and what indifferent; ſo that, if you ſhould 
4 take it wrong, you will be deſtroyed by it, not indeed all at 
once, as the People were by that Monſter, but by little and 

little, through all the Reſidue of your Life, as thoſe are wha 

are given up to be put to Death by flow Tortures, On the 

| - Fontrary, it you underfand it aright, then will your Igno- 
| rance 


' 
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rance be deſtroyed, and you will be ſaved, and become happy 
and bleſt for all the reſt of your Days. Do you, therefore, 
attend carefully to what I mall ſay to you, and obſerve it as you 
ought, | 

s. O Heavens! how have you increaſed our longing to 
hear what may be of ſuch very great Importance to us ! 

O. C. It is certainly of the greateſt that can be. 

S. Explain it then to us immediately, we beſeech you; 
and be aſſured that we will liſten to you with all the Care and 
Attention that a Matter which concerns us ſo greatly muſt de- 
mand, 

O. C. You ſee this grand Incloſure, All this Circuit is 
the CixcurT or HUMAN LiFE, and that great Number of 
People ſtanding before the Portal are thoſe who are to enter 
into Life, This aged Perſon, who ſtands by the Entrance 
holding a Paper in one of his Hands, and pointing with the 
other, is the GEN1Us who directs all that are going in what 
they ſhould do after they are entered into Life, and ſhews 
them which Way they ought to take in order to be happy in 
It. 

S. And which is the Way that he ſhews them? where is 
it? | 

O. C. Do you ſee that Seat on- the other Side before the 
Portal, and the Woman ſitting on it with a Cup in her Hand; 
ſne who is ſo finely dreſſed out, and makes ſo plauſible an 
Appearance? 

S. 1 (ce her; and pray who is ſhe? 

O. C. She is DECEiT, the Miſleader of Man. 

S. And what does ſhe do there? 

O. C. As they are entering into Life, ſhe offers them to 
drink of her Cup. 

S. And what does her Cup contain? 

O. C. Igngrance and Error, of which when they have 
drunk, they enter into Life. 

S. And do all drink of this Cup? 

O. C. All drink of it, but ſome more, and ſome leſs. A 
little farther, within the Portal, don't you ſee a Company of 
looſe Women, with a great deal of Variety both in their Dreſs 
and Airs ? 

S. I ſee them. 

O. C. Thoſe are the OrIxIoxs, DEsixks, and PLEA- 
SURES, who, as the Multitude entef, fly to them, embrace 
each of them with great Earneſtneſs, and then lead them away 


with them. ; 
Nun 2 S. And 


N 
N 
| 
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S. And whither do they lead them? 
DO. C. Some to the Way of Safety; and others to Perdition 
through their Folly. | | 
S. Ah, why did they drink of that Liquor before they came 
in? | 
O. C. All of them alike tell thoſe whom they are embracing, 


that they will lead them to what is beſt, and will make their 


Lives quite happy : Whilſt the Comers, blinded by the large 
Draughts they have taken from the Cup of DRCEIT, are in- 
capable of tikingoithing which is the true Way in Life; and 
wander about inconfiderately, here and there, as you ſee they 
do. You may obſerve too, that they who have _ in ſome 
time go about juſt as theſe direct them. | | 

S. They do fo; but pray who is that Woman who ſcems to 
be —4 blind and mad, and who ſtands on that round Stone 
there? 

O. C. That is FORTUNE; and ſhe is really not only mad 
and blind, but deaf too. | 

S. What can her Bufineſs be? | 

O. E. She flies about every-where, and ſnatches what he 
has from one,, to give it to another ; and then takes it away 
again from him, to give it to a third; without any Manner of 
—— or any Degree of Certainty : Which latter is very 
aptly ſignified by her Figure here. 

S. How ſo? 

O. C. By her ſtanding on that round Stone, which ſhews 
that there is no Stability or Security in her Favours; as alt 
who truſt to her find, by ſome great and unexpected Fall. 

S. And what does all that Company about her want of her? 

And how are they called? 
O. C. They are called THE IncConsiDERATES, and 
are begging for ſome of thoſe Things which ſhe flings about 
Rer. | | 
S. And why do they appear with ſuch a Diverſity of Paſ- 
ſions? Some of them as overjoy'd, and others as very much 
diſtreſt ? 

O. C. They who ſmile and rejoice are ſuch as have received 
ſomething from her Hand; and theſe call her by the Title of 
Goop FokTUNE: And ſuch as weep and mourn are they | 
from whom ſhe has reſumed what ſhe had before given them; 
and theſe call her BAD FORTVNE. 4 


& And- 
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S. And what is it ſhe gives, that ſhould make the former 
rejoice ſo much on the receiving it, and the latter lament 
ſo much at the Loſs of it? vas | 

O. C. All thoſe Things which the greateſt Part of Mankind 
think good, ſuch as Wealth, and Glory, and Nobility, and 
3 and Dignities, and Crowns, and all ſuch Sort of 

ings. f 
S. And are not theſe really good Things? | 

O. C. As to that, we may talk more at large another 
Time; but at preſent, if you. pleaſe, let us ſtick to our 
Picture, You ſee then, after entering this Portal, there is 
another Inclofure, on a raiſed Ground, and ſeveral Women 


ſtanding before it, dreſſed out too, much like Ladies of Plea- 
ſure, 


S. They are ſo. | 

O. C. Of theſe, this is INTEMPERANCE ; that Luxury ; 
this is AVARICE ; and that other FLAT TER. 

S. And what do they ſtand there for? 

O. C. They are waiting for thoſe who have received any 
Thing from FoRTUNE ; and as they meet with them, they 
embrace them with the greateſt Fondneſs, attach themſelves 
to them, do every Thing they can to pleaſe them, and beg 
them to ftay with them; promiſe them to render their whole 
Lives, delightful, eaſy, and free from all Manner of Care or 
Trouble, Now whoever is carried away by them to Vo- 
LUPTUOUSNESS, will find their Company agreeable to him 
at firſt, whilit they are fondling and tickling his Paſſions ; 
but it is ſoon quite otherwiſe; for when he recovers his Senſes, 
he perceives that he did not enjoy them, but was enjoyed by 
them: and that they prey upon him, and deſtroy him. And 
when he has, by their Means, conlumed all that he had re- 
ceived from FORTUNE, then he is obliged to become their 
Slave, and to bear all the Inſults they are pleaſed to impoſe 
upon him, to yield to all the moſt ſcandalous Practices, and 
in the End to commit all Sorts of Villainies for their Sakes ; 
ſuch as Betraying, Defrauding, Robbing, Sacrilege, Perjury, 
and the like: And when all thefe fail him, then is he given 
up to PUNISHMENT. 

S. And where is ſhe? 

O. C. Don't you ſee there, x little beyond thoſe Women, 
a narrow dark Cavern, with a ſmall Sort of Door to it, and 
ſome miſerable Women that appear within, clad only in Filth 
and Rags? " 

S., I fee them. 


Nn 3 O. C. She 
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O. C. She who holds up the Scourge in her Hand is Pr. 
NISHMENT ; this with her Head ſunk almoſt down to her 


Knees is SORROW; and that other n her Hair is 


ANGU18H of MIND. 
S. And pray who is that meagre Figure of a Man without 


- any Cloaths on, juſt by them; and that Jean Woman, that 
reſembles him ſo much in her Make and Face ? 

O. C. Thoſe are REPINING and his Siſter DES PAILR. To 
all theſe is the Wretch I was ſpeaking of delivered up, and 
lives with them in Torments, till finally he is caſt into the 
. Houſe of MisERxv, where he paſſes the Remainder of his 
Pays in all Kinds of Wretchedneſs, unleſs, by Chance, 
REPENTANCE ſhould fall in his Way, 

S. What happens then? 

O. C. If Rær ENA NC ſhould chance to meet with him, 
ſhe will take him out of the evil Situation he was in, and will 
place a different Opinion and DESIRE before him: one, of 
thoſe which lead to TRUE SCIENCE, and the other of thoſe 
which lead to SCIENCE falſely ſo called, 


S. And what then ? | | 
O. C. If he embraces that which leads to TRUE Science, 


he is renewed and ſaved, and becomes a happy Man for all 
bis Days.; but if the other, he is bewildered again by FALSE 
SCIENCE. 

S. Good Heaven! what a new Danger do you tell me of 
And pray which is FALSE SCIENCE *? 

O0. C. Do you ſee that ſecond Incloſure ? 

S. Very plainly. 

O. C. And don't you ſce a Woman ſtanding without the 
Incloſure, juſt by the Entrance into it, of a very ſtriking 
Appearance, and very wel! drctled ? 2 
F. As plainly. 

O. C. That is ſhe whom the Multitude and all the un- 
thinking Part of Mankind call by the Name of Scikxck, 
though ſhe 1s really” FALSE SCIENCE? Now thoſe who arc 
ſaved out of the) Houſe of MISERY call in, here, in their 
Paſſage to I RUE SCIENCE. 

S. Is there then no othe er Way to TRUE SctexcE but 
this ? 
DO. C. Yes, there is, 

S. And pray who are thoſe Men that are walking to and 
fro within the Incloture ? 

O. C. Thoſe who have attached themſelvcs to Falſe Science, 
miſtaking her for the True. - 


. And what are they? 
D. & Some 
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O. C. Some of them are Poets, ſome Rhetoricians, ſome 
| Logicians, ſome Students in Muſic, Arithmetic, and Geome- 
try; Pleaſuriſts, Peripatetics, Critics, and ſeveral others of the 
ſame Rank, | 

S. And who are thoſe Women who ſeem ſo buſy among 
them, and are ſo like INTEMPERANCE and her Companions, 
in the firſt Incloſure ? 

O. C. They are the very ſame, 

S. Are they then admitted into this ſecond Incloſure ? 

O. S. Yes indeed; but not ſo readily or frequently as in 
the firſt, 

S. And are the OPinIoNs too admitted? 

O. C. Undoubtedly ; for the Perſons who belong to this In- 
cloſure have not yet got rid of the Draught which they took 
out of the Cup of DECEIT. 

S. What, then I6NoRANCE remains ſtill with them? 

O. C. That it does, and FoLLy too; nor can they get rid 
of the OPpintons, nor all the reſt of this vile Train, till the 
quit Falſe Science, and get into the Way of the True; ll 
they drink of her purifying Liquor, and waſh away all the 
Dregs of the Evils that remain in them; which that, and that 
only, is capable of doing. Such therefore as fix their Abode 
with Falfe Science will never be delivered, nor can all their 
Studies clear them from any one of thoſe Evils. 

S. Which then is the Way to TRUE SCIENCE ? 

O. C. Do you ſee that Place on high there, that looks as 
if it were uninhabited ? 6.7 

S. I do, 

O. C. And do you diſcern a little Opening between the 
Rocks and a ſmall Track leading to it, which is ſcarce 
beaten, and with very few People walking in it, as it is all 
rough, and ſtony, and difficult? 

S. I diſcern it very plainly. 

O. C. And don't you ſee a high Cliff on the Hill almoſt 
inacceſſible, and with ſeveral Precipices about it? 

. 1. 

O. C. That is the Way which leads to TRUE SCIENCE. 

S. It is frightful only to look upon it. | | 

O. C. And up above that Cliff don't you ſee a large riſing 
Rock, all ſurrounded with Precipices ? | 

S. 1 fee it. 7 , 

O. C. Then you ſee alſo the two Women that ſtand upon 
it, with ſo much Firmneſs and Beauty in their Make, and 
how earneſtly they extend their Hands, 

Nn4 S. 1 
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S. I do ſo; and pray who are they! 

O. C. Thoſe two are Sifters, and are called TEMPER ANCE 
and PERSEVERANCE. | | 

S. And why do they extend their Hands ſo earneſtly ? 

O. C. They are encouraging thoſe who are arrived to that 

+ Rock, and calling out to them to be of good Heart, and 
not to deſpond, becauſe they have but a little more to ſuffer, 
_ then will find the Road all eaſy and pleaſant before 
them, 

8. But how can —_— get up upon that Rock itſelf ? 
For I don't ſee any the leaſt Path to aſcend it by. 

O. C. The two Siſters deſcend to meet them, and help them 
up. Then they order them to reſt a little, inſpire them with 
new Strength and Reſolution, and promiſe to conduct them 
to TRUE SCIENCE ; point out the Way to them, make them 
obſerve how even and eaſy, and charming it is; and how free 
from all Manner of Difficulty or Danger, as you ſee it repre- 
ſented here. | 

S. How well does it anſwer the Deſcription ! 

O. C. You fee, before that Grove, the Ground that ex- 
tends itſelf into a beautiful Meadow, with ſuch a lively Light 
over it. 

S. Very plainly. 

. C. Then you ſee the third Incloſure in the Midſt of 
that Meadow, and the/Portal to it. 7 

S. I do ſo; and pray what do you call this Place? 

O. C. The Habitation of the Bleſt; for here it is that 
FaePiness and all the VirTuEts dwell, g 

$. What a charming Place have they to dwell in! 

O. C. And do you obſerve the Lady near the Portal, with 
ſo beautiful and ſteady a Look; of a middle Age, or rather a 
little paſt it, and dreſſed in a loFg plain Robe, without any 

| the leaſt Aﬀectation of Ornaments ? © She is ftanding-there, 

| not on a round Stone, but a ſquare one, firmly fixed on the 
Ground ; and by her are two other Women, who look as if 
| they were her Dlwughters. : 
$. They do fo, 

1 O. C. Of theſe, ſhe in the Midſt is SCIENCE, and the other 

f two are TRUTH and PERSUASION. | 
§. And why does SCIENCE ſtand on that fquare Stone? 
O. C. To lignify, that her Ways are Ways of Certainty, 

and that the Preſents which ſhe gives to thoſe that arrive to 
her are firm and laſting. | 


* 


— 
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&. And what is that ſhe gives to them? 

O. C. Strength and Tranquillity of Mind, arifing from u 
full Aſſurance that they ſhall never undergo any Evil again 
in their whole Lives. ; 

8. O Heavens, how deſireable are her Preſents ! Bat why 
does ſhe ſtand thus without the Incloſure? 

O. C. To feceive thoſe that arrive thither, and give them 
to drink of her purifying · Liquor, and to conduct them into 

Preſence of the VirRTUEs within, when they ate tho» 
roughly cleanſed by it. 

8. L don't rightly underſtand what you mean by this 
cleanſing. 

O. C. I will make that clear to you. Suppoſe any Friend 
of yours was afflicted with ſome dangerous Fit of IIlneſs; 
if he goes to ſome knowing Phyſician, and takes what he ; 
preſcribes in order to root out the Cauſes of his Diſeaſe, 

He may be reſtored to a perfect State of Health; but if 
he refuſes to take what is ordered him, his Plyfician will 
give him 'up, and leave him to be deſtroyed by his Diſ- 
temper. re | 

S. That is clear enough. | 

O. C. In the very ſame Manner, when any one comes tb 
SCIENCE, ſhe takes him under her Care, and gives him a 
Draught of her Cup to cleanſe him, and drive out all the 

xious Things that are in him. . 

. And what are thoſe noxious Things ? | 

O. C. The Error and Ignorance that he drank out of the 
Cup of Deceit; and his Arrogance, and Lat, and Intem- 
perance, and Anger, and Covetouſneſs; in ſhort, all the evil 
Impreſſions and Habits that he had contracted in his Paſſage 
through the firſt Incloſure. a Gi: 

S. And when ſhe has cleanſed him from all theſe, whither 


— | 
: 


does ſhe fend him ? - . 
O. C. In through that Portal, to ExXowLEDGE and the | 
other VIRTUES. | - ö 


S. And where are they? | 
O. C. Don't you fee, within the Portal, a fele&t Compan 


of Ladies, of fingular Beauty and Decency both in their Loo 

and Dreſs; and ina Word, with every Thing handſome, and 

nothing affected about them? | 
S. I ſee them, and ſhould be glad to know their Names. 
O. C. That at the. Head of them is KNowLEDGE, and the p 


reſt are all her Siſters. FoxTiTUDE, JusTICE, HoNESTY, 
PRUDENCE, 
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PRUDENCE, DECENCY, FREEDOM, TEMPERANCE, and 
CLEMENCY, | | 
S. What Beauties they are]! And what a longing Deſire 
do they inſpire one with to enjoy their Companies | 
O. C. That you +" do, if you are wiſe enough to follow 
the Way that 1 have ſhewn you. . 
S. That will I ftrive to do, as far as I am able. 

O. C. Then you will arrive ſafely to them. 

S. And when theſe have received any one, whither do they 
carry him ? 

O. C. To their Mother, 

S. And who is ſhe ? 

O. C. HaepINEss, 

S. And where? 8 | 

O. C. Do you fee the Way which leads to that high Edi- 
fice, which appears above all the Incloſures, as a Citadel does 
above all the Buildings in a City? 

S. Yes. | 3 

O. C. And do you ſee- that compoſed, beautiful Lady, ſit- 
ting on a Throne in the Portico to it, with ſo egſy and diſ- 
engaged an Air, and with»that beautiful Chaplet of freſh 
Flowers on her Head ? | 

S. How beautiful does ſhe look? 

O. C. She is HAPPIN ESS. 

S. And when any one arrives to her, what does ſhe do to 
him ? . 

O. C. Hayeiness, aſſiſted by all the Virtues, crowns him 
with her own Influences ; in the ſame Manner as they are. 
crowned who have obtained the greateſt Conqueſts, 

S. But what Conqueſts has. he obtained? | 

O. C. The greateſt Conqueſts, and over the moſt terrible 
of Monſters, which formerly devoured, and tormented, and 
enſlaved him. All theſe has he conquered, and driven from 
him ; and is become fo much Maſter both of himſelf and them, 
as to make thoſe Things obey him which he himſelf obeyed 
betore. | 
t yet comprehend what Monſters you mean ; and 
ſhould be very glad to know. 3 

O. C. In the firſt Place, his — and Error 5 will you 
not allow them to be Monſters ! | 


S. Yes, and very dangerous ones too. | 
O. C. Then, his Sorrows, and Repinings, and Covetings, 
and Interaperance, and every Thing that is bad. All theſe 


has 
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has he ſubdued, and is not ſubdued by them as he uſed to 
be. „ ä | | 
S. O glorious Exploits! and moſt noble of all Victories! 
But be fo good as to inform me yet farther, what may be 
the Influence of the Crown with which you were ſaying he 
was to be crowned? ” | 

O. C. It is that which renders him happy : For he who has 
it once on his Head immediately becomes eaſy and bleſt ; and 
does not place his Hopes of Happineſs in any Thing without 
him, but poſſeſſes it in his own Breaſt, 

S. How deſireable is ſuch an Acquiſition ! And after he is 
crowned, what does he do, or whither does he go ? 

O. C. The VikTves take him, and lead tim to the Place 
that he had left, and bid him obſerve thoſe who continue 
there, amidſt what Difficulties and Troubles they pals their 
Time; and how they are ſhipwrecked in Life, or wander 
about in it, or are conquered, and led along like Captives, 
ſome by INTEMPERANCE, and others by ARROGANCS ; here 
by CovETQUSNEss, and there by V AiN-GLoRy, or any other 
of the Vices, whoſe Chains they are in vain 215 ing to get 
looſe from, that they might eſcape, and get to this Place of 
Reſt; ſo that their whole Life ſeems to be nothing but one 
ineffectual Struggle. And all this they ſuffer from their miſ- 
taking the right Way, and forgetting. the Orders given them 
by the directing GENIus. 

S. That appears to me to be the Caſe; but I don't ſo 
clearly ſee why the VIRTUEs lead the Perſon that has been 
crowned back to the Place: that he had left. | 

O. C. Becauſe he had never formed a full and exact Idea 
of the Things that paſſed there, but at beſt had only gueſſed 
and doubted about them; for, from the Draught of Igno- 
rance and Error' that he had taken at his Entrance, he had 
imagined” Things that were bad to be good, and Things that 
were good to he bad; by which Means he had lived wretch- 
edly, as indeed. all d while they are there. But now that 
he has obtained the Knowledge of what is really good, he . 
can both live happily himſelf, and can ſee how very inhappy 
the others are. 

S. And when he has taken a full View there, what does he 
do, or whither does he go ? 

O. C. Where-ever he pleaſes, for et ery-where is he as ſafe 
as one that is got into the Corycian Cave; io that wherefoever 
he goes he lives in full Security and undiſtutbed Happineſs, 
and is received by all others with as much Pleaſure as 2 good 
Phyſician is by his Patients. 

S. And 


— 
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S. And has he no longer any Dread of thoſe Females which 
ou «ary Monſters ; nor any Apprehenſion of being hurt 
them | 
O. C. Not in the leaſt ; for he will never any more be mo- 
leſted either by Ax urs, or SoRROW, or INTEMPERANCE, 
or CovEToUSNEss, or POVERTY, or any other Evil; for he 
is now Maſter of them all, and ſuperior to every Thing that 
formerly gave him any Trouble. As they who. practiſe the 
catching of Vipers are never hurt by the Bite of thoſe Crea- 
tures, which is ſo venomous, and even mortal to others, be- 
eauſe they have an Antidote againſt their Poiſon ; fo he is 
ſafe from any Influence of all theſe Evils, becauſe he has the 
Antidote againſt them, 145 25 
S. That you have explained to me very well Þ but I beg 
you would tell me yet farther, who they are that are deſcend- 
ing from the Middle of the Rock, ſome of them crowned, and 
with an Air of Joy on their Countenances ; and others with- 
out Crowns, that ſeem to have been rejected, and have the 
Marks of ſeveral Falls about them, and are tollowed by certain 
Women. | 
O. C. They who are crowd are ſuch as got ſafe to 
SCIENCE, and are delighted with the Reception that ſhe has 
given them; and thoſe without Crowns, who ſeem to have 
been rejected by her; and are returning in ſo bad a Conditon, 
are fuch as found their Hearts fail them when they came to 
the Precipice where PATIENCE ſtands; and turned back from 
that Point, and are now wandering irregularly they know not 
whither. | wy 
S. And who are the Women that are following them? 
O. C. They are SoRROW and ANGVUIH, and DEsPaiR, 
and INFAMY, and IGNORANCE. 
S. By your Account, they are attended by every Thing 
that is bad | 
O. C. Undoubtedly they are; but when they are got down 
into the firſt Incloſure, to VoLUPTUOUsNESS and INTEMPE- 
RANCE, they don't Jay the Blame on themſelves, but immedi- 
ately ſay all the ill Things they can of SCIENCE, and of thoſe 
Who are going to her; and tell how miſerable and wretched 
thoſe poor People are, and how much they ſuffer, who leave 
the Life they might have enjoyed below, and the good Things 
beſtowed there. | 
S. And what are the good Things which they mean? 
0. C. Luxury and Intemperance; to ſay all in two 
Words, for to indulge their Paſſions like brute Beaſts, is 
: what 


2 
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what they look upon as the Completion of all their Happi- 
nels, | 


S. And thoſe other Women that are coming down there, 


who look ſo gay and ſo well-pleaſed with themſelves, what 
are they ? | 

0. d The Orixfoxs, who, after conducting thoſe to 
SCIENCE who have gained Admiſſion to the VIRTuEs, are 
returning to bring up others, and to acquaint them how 
happy thoſe are whom they have already conducted up thi- 
ther. | | 

; & And have they been admitted to the Virtues them- 
elves ? 

O. C. By no Means; for 'tis not allowable for Oyiniow to 
enter where KNoWLEDGE has her Dwelling. Their Buſineſs 
therefore was only to conduct them to SCIENCE ; and when 
ſhe has received them, they turn back again to bring others; 
like Tranſport-Ships, which, as ſoon as they have delivered 
one Freight, return for another, | : 

S. You have now, I think, very well explained all the Fi- 
gures in the Picture; but you have not yet told us what Di- 
rections they were which the Genius at the firſt Portal gives 
to thoſe that are entering into. Life, 

O. C. He bids them be of good Courage, Wherefore be 
you alſo of good Courage; for I will tell you the Whole, and 


leave no one Thing unexplained to you. 


S. We ſhall be extremely obliged to you. 

O. C. You ſee that blind Woman there on the round Stone, 
who I told you before was FORTUNE, 

S. I ſee her, 
0. C. As to that Woman, he orders them not to place 
any Confidence in her, nor to look on any of der Gifts as 
firm or ſecure, nor to conſider them as their Property; for 
there is no hindering her from reſuming them, and giving 
them to any body elſe; and *tis what ſhe is extremely apt to 
do, He therefore orders them to regard all her Preſents with 
Indifference, and not to rejoice if ſhe makes them any, nor 
to be dejected if ſhe takes them away, and to think neither 
well nor ill of her; for whatever ſhe does is done without 
Thought, and all by mere Chance and Accident, as I have 
acquainted you already, Tis on this Account that the 
Genius commands them not to attach themſelves to any 
Thing ſhe can give; nor to be like thoſe fimple Bankers, 
who, when they have received any Sum of Money in Truit, 
are apt to be pleaſed with it, and look upon it as their _— 

/ and, 
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and, when they are called upon to repay it, grow uneaſy, 
and think it very hard; not conſidering that it was depolited 
in their Hands on that very Condition, that the true Owners 
might demand it again whenever they pleaſed. Juſt thus 
the GENIiUs commands Men to look upon all the Gifts of 
| ForRTUNE; and to be aware, that ſhe may recall them 

whenever the has a Fancy to do it, or may lend in more, 
and, if ſhe pleaſes, may reſume that and the former all to- 
3 He therefore commands thofe who are entering into 

ife to receive whatever ſhe offers them, and, as ſoon as 
they have received it, to go on in Queſt of a more laſting 
Acquiliton, | 

S. What Acquiſition do you mean? | 

O. C. That which they may obtain from SciExNcE, if they 
can arrive ſafe to her. 

F. And what is that ſhe gives them? 

0. C. The, true Knowledge of what is really good, and 
the firm, certain, and unchangeable Poſſeſſion of it. He 
therefore commands them to quit FoRTUNE immediately, in 
Purſuit of this; and when they come'to thoſe Women, who, 
as I told you before, were INTEMPERANCE, and VOLUPTU- 
OUSNESS, to leave them too directly, and not to mind what- 
ever they can ſay, but to go on for the Incloſure of FALsE 
SCIENCE ; there he bids them ſtay a little while, to get what 
may be uſeful to them on the reſt of their Road, and then 
to leave her directly too, and go on for TRUE SCIENCE. 
Theſe are the Orders which the GEn1vs gives to all that 
enter into Life; and whoever tranſgreſſes or neglects them 
w1ll be a miſerable Wretch. I have now explained the Whole 
of the Parable contained in this Painting ; but, if you have 
any particular Queſtion to aik in relation to any Thing that 
J have faid, I am very ready to anſwer it. 

S. We are much obliged to you. Pray then what is it that 
the GEN Tus orders them to get in the Incloſure of Science, 
falſely fo called? | 

O. C. Whatever may be of Uſe to them. 

S. And what is there that may be of Uſe to them ? 

O. C. Literature, and ſo much of the Sciences as Plats 
fays may ſerve People in the Beginning of their Lives as 
2 Bridle to keep them from being drawn away by idler 
Purſuits. " NEST 

S. And is it neceſſary for all who would arrive at True 
Science to do this? 


O. C. 
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O. C. No, it is not neceſſary, but it may be uſeful; though, 
in Truth, theſe Things themſelves do not contribute towards 
making them the better Men, 

S. Not contribute at all towards making them better 

O. C. Not at all, for they may be as good without them. 
And yet they are not wholly unuſeful; for they may ſome- 
times help us, as Interpreters do, to the Meaning of a Lan- 
ge we don't underſtand: But, after all, *tis better to un- 

erſtand the Language ourſelves than to have any Need of an 
Interpreter; and we may be good without the Aſſiſtance of 
ning. E 

8. In what then have the Learned any Advantage over 
others towards becoming better Men ? 

O. C. Why do you imagine they ſhould have any Advan- 
tage, ſince you ſee they are deceived like others as to what is 
good or bad, and continue to be as much involved in all man- 
ner of Vices? For there is nothing that hinders a Man who 
is a Maſter of Literature, and knowing in all the Sciences, 
from being at the ſame Time a Drunkard, or intemperate, 
or covetous, or unjuſt, or villainous, or, in one Word, im- 
prudent in all his Ways. 

S. Tis true, we fee too many Inſtances of ſuch, 

O. C. Of what Advantage then is their Learning towards 
making them better Men ? | 

S. You have made it appear that it is of none; but pray 
what is the Reaſon of it ? 

O. C. The Reaſon is this : That when they are got into 
the ſecond Incloſure, they fix there as if they were arrived 
at True Science, And what can they get by that, ſince we 
ſee ſeveral Perſons who go on directly from INTEMPERANCE 
and the other Vices in the firſt Incloſure to the Incloſure of 
TRUE SCIENCE, without ever calling in where theſe learned 
Perſons have taken up their Abode? How then can the 
Learned be ſaid to have any Advantage over them? On the 
contrary, they are leſs apt to exert themſelves or to be in- 
ſtructed than the former, 

S. How can that be? 

O. C. Becauſe they who are in the ſecond Incloſure, not 
to mention any other of their Faults, at leaſt profeſs to know 
what they do not know: ſo that they .acquieſce in their Igno- 
rance, and have no Motive to ſtir them up towards the ſeek- 
ing of TRUE SCIENCE, Beſides, do yeu not obſerve another 
Thing; that the Oe1x1oNns, from the firſt Incloſure, enter 


| in amony them, and converſe with them as freely as n_ 
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the farmer? So that they are not at all better even than 
they; unleſs REPENTANCE ſhould come to them, and ſhould. 
convince them that it is not SCIENCE they have been em- 
| bracing all this while; but only the falſe Appearance of her, 
which has deceived. them. But while they continue in the 
- fame Mind they are in, there is no left for them. To 

cloſe all, my. Friends, what I would entreat of you is, to 

think overevery Thing I have ſaid to you, to weigh it well 

in your Minds, and to. practiſe accordingly. Get a Habit of 
| doing right, whatever Pain it coſts; you; let no Difficulties 
| deter you in the Way to VIRTUE: And account eyery 
| Thing elſe deſpicable in compariſon of this. Then will the 
Leſſon that I have taught you prove to yourſelves a Leſſon of 
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